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State  of  New  York. 


IN    SENATE, 


Februaky  25,  1896. 


MATTER  OF  THE  HEARING 


"TRE  GREATER  l^EW  YORK,"  HELD  BEFORE  THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  THE  JOliNT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  CITIES. 


The  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the 
affairs  of  cities  of  Senate  and  Assembly  by  virtue  of  concurrent 
resolution,  as  followa: 

WHBRB4S,  Under  and  by  virtue  of  chapter  311  of  the  Laws  of 
1890,  a  commission  was  created,  linown  as  the  "  Municipal  Con- 
solidation Commission,"  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  con- 
solidating into  one  municipality  the  various  municipal  corpora- 
tions and  parts  of  municipal  corporations  contiguous  to  the  port 
of  New  Yorii,  said  commission,  after  inquiry  and  examination, 
did,  by  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
report  in  favor  of  consolidation;  and, 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  such  report  an  act  was  thereujwn 
passed,  being  chapter  6i  of  the  Laws  of  1S94,  entitled  "  An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  submiaaion  of  the  question  of  conaolidation  of  the 
city  of  New  York  with  certain  territory  under  a  single  municipal 
administration  to  the  vote  of  the  people,"     Such  question  of  con- 
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Bolida.tioD  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  fully  qualified  electors 
of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed 
greater  city,  and  a  majority  in  each  locality  voted  in  faior  of 
consolidation,  the  aggregate  of  such  majority  being  44,464;  and, 

Whereas,  A  bill  was  thereupon  introduced  in  thp  Legislature 
of  1894  designed  to  carry  into  effect  said  popular  vote  by  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  prepare  a  charter  and  laws  for  the 
government  as  one  municipality  of  the  territory  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  the  proposed  greater  city,  but  said  bill  failed  of 


Whereas,  The  said  iniuiii/ipal  consolidatitm  comiuiynion,  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  being  unable  to  present  to  this  Legislature 
any  adequate  kind  of  government  for  said  proposed  great-er  city 
in  form  to  enable  this  Legislature  intelligently  to  consider  and 
determine  the  important  question  involved;  and, 

Whereas,  A  just  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  questions 
connected  with  and  arising  from  the  creation  of  the  greater 
city,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  various  local  governments  into 
one  municipality,  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  people,  not  alone 
of  the  territories  immediately  affected,  but  of  the  whole  State, 
and  concerns  so  deeply  the  moral  and  material  interests,  the  well- 
being,  security  and  convenience  of  more  than  three  niiUions,  and 
the  principles  of  government  and  administration  to  be  applied, 
require  deliberation  and  care  commensurate  with  the  complexity 
and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  should  suggest  a  practical 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  municipal  government  and 
administration,  and  afford  relief  from  evils  now  existing,  and  a 
full,  fair  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  is 
deemed  adyisable  and  expedient;  therefore, 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  the  committee  on  the 
affaire  of  cities  of  the  Senate  and  the  committee  on  the  affairs  af 
cities  of  the  Assembly  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  this  Legislatnre,  and  are  authorized  and  empow- 
ered fully  and  diligently  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  all  and 
singular  the  matters  set  forth  and  related  to  the  questions  herein- 
before mentioned,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  prosecute 
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their  inquiries  in  any  and  all  directions  in  their  judgment  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and  ri'port  the 
information  required  by  these  resolutions; 

Resolved,  further,  and  for  the  pHi'jioses  aforesaid,  That  said 
committee  may  employ  a  stenographer,  and  one  or  more  counBcl, 
and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may  sMid 
for  persons,  books,  records  and  papers,  call  and  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  administer  oaths; 

Resolved,  further.  That  said  committee  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  appoint  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  four  B^ia- 
tors  and  five  Members  of  Assembly,  which  subcommittee  (when 
appointed)  shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  hereunder 
in  all  respects  as  are  possessed  by  said  joint  committee,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation into  the  matters  aforesaid  with  all  reasonable  diligence; 
and  to  that  end,  full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  conferred 
upon  such  subcommittee  (wlien  appointed)  to  perform  and  exer- 
cise all  and  singular  the  functions  and  duties  of  said  joint  com- 
mittee; to  send  for  persons,  books,  records  and  papers;  call  or 
subpoena  witnesses  and  administer  oaths,  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  though  done  by  said 
joint  committee  and  for  the  conrenience  of  the  public,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  as  full  and  complete  an  inquiry  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  hold  sessions  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Albany ; 

Resolved,  further,  and  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  That  Mjd 
joint  committee  and  said  subcommittee  thereof  (when  appointed) 
be  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  call  to 
their  aid  and  assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity  the  president 
and  associate  members  of  the  municipal  consolidation  commis- 
sion hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  also  the  Attorney- General  of 
the  State  and  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  information  required  by  these  resolutions  and  the 
report  of  said  committee; 

Ifesalved.  furtlicr.  That  said  committee  shall  make  a  preliminary 
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report  as  soon  as  pradicable  and  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of 
March,  1896,  to  the  end  that  propor  legislation  may  be  enacted 
in  the  premises. 

Hereby  make  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  had  before 
it  and  the  conclusions  reached  thereon: 

In  conformity  with  the  permission  expressed  in  said  resolu- 
tione,  it  was  decided  to  hold  public  meetings  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Albany,  in  order  to  give  the  citizens  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  make  their  views  and  opinions  known  to  the 
Legislature  through  the  medium  of  this  committee. 

In  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fully  understood,  it  will  be 
useful  to  call  attention  to  the  history  of  the  movement,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  consolidation  legislation,  which  is  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  inquiry.  It  is  conceded  that  for  almost  half  a  century  a 
well  defined  movement  toward  the  unification  of  the  populations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  into  one  municipality  had  been  in 
operation.  ,  This  movement  existed  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Even  then  large  bodies  of  people  residing  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  appreciated  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  realized  the  im- 
portance from  every  point  of  view,  material,  moral  and  govern-. 
m.ental,  of  union  between  those  enjoying  closely  related  privileges, 
in  order  that  one  should  not  compete  with  the  other,  but  rather  act 
together,  in  working  out  their  manifest  destiny.  At  that  early 
day  opposition  wan  made  to,  a  divided  municipal  existence  and  a 
s^regation  of  commercial  advantages.  The  movement  then 
initiated  waned  at  times,  and  at  others  pressed  itself  into  thi'  fure 
front,  until  in  1890  its  culmination  was  reached  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  known  as  the  "  Consolidation  Inquiry  Com- 
mission "  pursuant  to  chapter  .^11  of  the  Laws  of  1890. 

This  commission  was  the  creature  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  the  result  of  many  years  of  agitation  of  tlv  consolidation 
question,  and  was  the  first  step  taken  by  tlie  Legislature,  looking 
to  the  erection  of  the  greater  municipality.  Reference  to  that  act 
indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  as  then  expri'ssed  dis- 
tinctly in  favor  of  the  gciienil  principle  of  consolidation,  leaving 
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it  to  the  commission,  provided  under  that  act  to  dilimit  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  greater  city,  and  suggest  legislation  for  the 
attainment  of  the  proposed  result.  From  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  that  act  until  the  passage  of  the  so-called  referendum  of  1894, 
(chapter  64,  of  the  Laws  of  1894)  municipal  consolidation'  became 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour.  The  commission  during 
that  period  were  pursuing  its  inquiry,  the  public  prints  were  dis- 
cussing the  questions  involved,  and  through  their  medium  the 
people  were  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  events.  It  was  at 
this  time,  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  the  early  spring  of  1894,  that  con- 
certed action  against  consolidation  assumed  palpable  form,  and 
in  order  that,  upon  a  subject  of  such  stupenduous  magnitude,  due 
consideration  should  be  had  of  the  sentiments  of  each  one  of  the 
localities  affected  and  that  violence  should  be  done  to  the  senti- 
ments of  none,  the  commission  proposed  a  reference  of  the  subject 
to  popular  vote,  and  memoralized  the  Legislature  accordingly. 
This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  chapter  64  of  the  TL^ws  of  1894, 
providing  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  consolidation,  at 
the  next  ensuing  November  election.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  organized  opposition  to  consolidation  had  by  this  time  as- 
sumed so  aggressive  a  shape,  that  even  this  act  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  of  the  people  was  strenuously  resisted,  esi)ecia]ly  in 
the  Senate,  where  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  create  hoa- 
tility  to  the  bill,  by  the  insertion  of  an  amendment  providing  for 
immediate,  equal,  and  uniform  taxation  and  valuation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation. 

This  recital  is  important  in  the  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  the  vote  of  1894,  because  it  is  conceded  that 
the  question  of  equal  taxation  is  one  lying  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  that  even  the  most  pronounced  oppon- 
ents of  consolidation  admit  the  existence  of  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  unification,  provided  equal  taxa- 
tion is  nnqualiiiedly  guaranteed.  And  the  attitude  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  refusing  to  embody  an  equal  taxation  provision  in  the 
referenflum  bill  of  ll^!>l,  was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  anti- 
consolidatinniKtw  aw  indicafini;  legislative  hostility  to  equal  taxa- 
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tion,  but  even  this  did  not  deter  the  people  of  Brooklyn  from 
rolling  up  a  majority  in  favor  of  consolidation,  pure  and  simple. 

It  points,  moreover,  the  conclusion  tliat  consolidation  was  an 
exceedingly  live  issue  before  the  people,  and  that  Brooklyn  and 
her  representatives  in  the  Legislature  were  folly  aroused  to  the 
Importance  of  the  questions  involved. 

It  was  under  the  mandate  of  this  act  of  1894  that  the  people 
of  the  various  localities  cast  the  referendum  vote,  which  so  far  as 
relates  to  Brooklyn,  has  been  so  persistently  criticised  and  the 
binding  effect  of  which  has  been  so  ably  repudiated  by  some,  and 
as  ably  championed  by  others  of  the  most  eloquent  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  that  vote  and  what 
it  signifies  to  this  Legislature. 

The  proposition  is  presented  by  three  bills  now  in  committee, 
emboidying  three  different  views  of  the  subject: 

First.  The  bill  prepared  by  the  consolidation  inquiry  commis- 
aion,  which  gives  effect  to  the  popular  vote  of  1894  by  ordaining 
consolidation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  pro- 
vides for  the  continuance  of  all  existing  local  governments  until 
changed  by  future  legislative  action,  and  foir  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  commission  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature 
necessary  legislation  with  the  specific  direction  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  attainment  of  equal  taxation  and  valuation. 

Second.  The  resubmission  bill,  which  substantially  provides 
for  a  new  vote  on  the  question  of  consolidation. 

Third.  The  referendum  bill,  which  substantially  provides  for  an 
epitome  of  the  proposed  charter  of  the  greater  city,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  makes  its  adoption  a 
prerequisite  to  consolidation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  indicates  that  those  of  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  who  manifest  a  public  interest  in  this  question  are 
not  divided  merely  into  consolidationists  and  anti-consolidation- 
iste;  but  rather  into  three  groups,  of  which  the  eonsolidationists, 
and  the  anti-consolidationists  are  the  two  extremes;  while  those 
who  stand  for  a  referendum  of  the  proposed  charter  occupy  a 
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middle  position.  Tlie  great  iiiajont.v  of  tlie  latter  seem  t<i  def^ire 
consolidation  sincerelv,  but  for  one  reason  or  another,  wish  to  be 
informed  of  tlie  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  consolidation 
shall  take  place,  before  consenting  to  the  final  step.  This  classi- 
flcation  is  important. 

It  appears  that  the  resiibmissionists  insist  upon  another  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  in  order  to  defeat  consalidation,  while  the  refer- 
endists  desire  to  secure  another  vote,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  consolidation,  but  of  securing  those  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  they  deem  important :  and  that  for  all  purposes  of  the 
main  inquiiy  consolidatlouiats  and  refei-endiats  may  be  grouped 
together  opposed  only  hy  the  resuhmissionists,  pure  and  simple. 

If  this  is  conceded,  and  it  is  difficTilt  to  see  how  this  propoai- 
tion  may  be  successfully  disputed,  then  the  opposition  to  consoli- 
dation in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  confined  to  comparatively  few, 
who,  for  a  variety  of  rea  sons,  personal  and  sentimental,  prefer  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  any  change  however  beneficial, 
should  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Conservatism  is  a  predominant  characteristic  of  some,  and 
others  from  time  immemorial  have  opposed  every  advance  along 
the  lines  of  progress. 

The  situation  here  considered  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Opposition  was  encountered  to  the  building  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  which  has  added  so  enormously  to  the  population  of 
Brooklyn  and  has  so  prodiguonsly  increased  her  private  and 
public  wealth. 

The  water  supply  was  introduced  only  as  tlie  result  of  most 
determined  and  public  spirited  effort,  while  her  public  park  sys- 
tem, which  was  snccessfnlly  carried  through  by  the  efforts  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  Consolidation  Inquiry  Commission.  Hon.  J. 
S.  T.  Stranahan.  met  with  most  persistent  and  embittered  opposi- 
tion. The  elevated  railroad  and  trolley  system,  the  extension 
of  boundary  lines,  all  these  incidents  in  Brooklyn's  march  to  the 
front,  point  a.s  many  mile  stones  in  the  contest  of  progress  against 
[Senate,  No.  44,]  2 
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that  conservatism,  which,  while  well  meaning  and  dis-interested, 
is  reactionaiT  and  retarding. 

It  is  claimed  that  very  many  of  those  who  desire  resubmission 
were  found  in  the  front  rank  of  the  battle  against  the  iraprove- 
ments  Just  enumerated;  and  suoh  statement  publicly  made  has 
not  been  denied. 

While  the  terms  of  the  concni-rent  resolotion  did  not  directly 
empower  the  committee  to  consider  any  question  connected  with 
the  popular  vote  of  18!)4,  it  was  nnanimously  decided  in  considera- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  question  presented,  to  permit  fui! 
scope  of  inquiry  and  debate,  allowing  the  widest  latitude  in  the 
treatment  of  the  entire  subject;  and  in  oi'der  to  completely  cover 
any  and  all  objections  that  had  been  urged,  the  opponents  of  con- 
solidation were  permitted  to  question  the  result  of  the  popular 
vote  of  1894,  and  show  any  reason  why  it  might  be  ignored  by 
this  Legislature. 

The  resubmissionists  relied  upon  the  following  propositions: 

First.  That  the  question  of  consolidation  in  1894  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  people.  That  it  was  lost  in  the  consideration  of  many 
other  questions  then  before  the  people. 

Second,  That  the  vote  of  1894  was  based  upon  alleged  mis- 
representation as  to  effect,  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  given. 

Third.  That  the  majority  in  favor  of  consolidation  in  1894,  was 
too  insignificant  to  be  deemed  binding  or  authoritative. 

Fourth.  That  the  vote  of  1894  was  not  determinative  of  any 
question,  but  was  at  best  a  mere  expression  of  the  then  prevailing 
opinion  and  that  its  force  was  spent  with  the  failure  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1895  to  act  upon  it. 

Fifth.  That  the  sentiment  of  Brooklyn  has  undergone  a  radical 
change,  and  was  now  opposed  to  consolidation. 

Sixth.  That  municipal  government  was  a  failure  on  the  whole, 
that  consolidation  would  lead  to  larger  perplexities,  and  that 
until  the  problems  of  municipal  government  had  been  solved, 
larger  concentrations  of  populations  should  be  avoided. 

Seventh.  That  if   resubmission  could    not  be   secured    in  any 
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event,  a  refei'endum  of  the  terms  and  conditions  sliotild  be  first 
had. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of  the 
greater  New  York  movement  to  indicate  that  the  position 
assumed  by  the  resubmissionists  is  untenable;  and  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  day  when  the  vote  was  actually  cast,  tlie  more 
clearly  does  this  become  apparent.  The  failure  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  spring  of  1894  to  insert  the  ecjual  taxation  clause  into  the 
bill  providing  for  referendum,  at  the  following  election  thoroughly 
disheartened  consolidationists.  Those  opposed  to  consolidation 
insisted  that  this  was  declaratory  of  legislative  opposition  to  equal 
taxation.  Many  of  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  consolida- 
tion became  either  neutral  or  openly  hostile,  while  with  one  excep- 
tion every  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  opposed  consolida- 
tion. 

The  most  important  local  organ  of  public  opinion  contained 
strong  assaults  upon  the  proposition,  both  by  word  and  picture, 
contending  for  many  days  before  election  that  it  was  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour  upon  the  lip  of  every  citizen,  everywhere 
throughout  the  city.  Enough  will  be  found  spread  npon  the 
record  to  indicate  beyond  peradventure  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  those  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  insisted 
that  of  all  questions  that  of  consolidation  occupied  the  most  prom- 
inent position  in  the  Brooklyn  mind,  that  for  years  before  it  had 
been  agitated,  and  for  weeks  before  the  November  election  it  was 
the  one  all  important,  and  much  discussed  public  subject.  And 
that  consolidation  was  successful  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a 
united  press,  in  spite  of  the  untoward  conditions  under  which  it 
was  presented,  in  spite  of  the  ammunition  furnished  its  opponents 
by  reason  of  legislative  refusal  to  insert  an  equal  taxation  clause, 
and  in  spite  of  the  aggressive  opposition  of  those,  either  senti- 
mentally or  materially  interested  in  its  defeat,  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  independence  of  the  citizen,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  State. 

A  consideration  of  the  vote  cast  emphasizes  this  conclusion.  At 
the  same  election  the  revised  constitution,  the  legislative  appor- 
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tionment  provision,  the  caiial  ai*pioprii(tioiis,  aiul  uiiiniL-ipal  ^utj- 
solidation  were  all  coasidercd  Ly  separati^  ballot. 
The  vote  stood  as  follows: 

QUfHtiOD.  Fur.  AgsiJJJ'.  Tola). 

Consolidation (54,744  04.407  129.:^11 

New  Constitntion 58,961  48.201  WTMY' 

Apportionment 54,53;!  54.1i:!T  10S.770 

Canal  amendment (ifi.OfiS  415.711.')  112.768 

It  thus  appears  that  so  deep  was  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  in  the  question  of  consolidation  that,  notwltJistanding 
the  circumstances  stated,  22,049  more  votes  were  polled  upon  that 
question  than  upon  the  revised  Constitution,  the  supreme  organic 
law  of  the  State,  and  20,441  more  than  on  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment, which  was  so  vehemently  attacked  in  every  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  statement  of  circumstances  may 
be  conceived  of  more  strongly  corroborative  of  the  unusually  bind- 
ing character  of  that  vote  of  1894.  May  it  be  claimed  that  the 
constitutional  revision  and  apportionment  were  not  sufiiciently 
understood  or  considered  by  the  people;  or  that  the  apportion- 
ment provision  should  be  resubmitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
because  forsooth  it  was  approved  by  296  majority,  only. 

If  lack  of  public  interest  may  be  argued  from  the  popular  vote 
on  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  it  must  be  an  argument  against 
the  whole  theory  of  popular  suffrage,  hence  equally  against  resub- 
mission, but  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  a  popular  vote  upon  the 
organic  law  radically  revised  should  serve  as  a  proper  measure 
of  comparision  then  the  vote  upon  consolidation  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  the  overshadowing  interest 
attached  to  that  question  by  the  people  of  that  city. 

It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  reaubmissionists  as  evidencing 
lack  of  interest,  that  only  129.211,  of  a  total  of  about  200.IIOII 
electors,  voted  upon  the  question  of  consolidation;  but  we  jioint 
to  the  fact  that  22,<«)(l  less  voted  on  the  constitutional  revision, 
about  2II,(HI0  less  on  legislative  apportionment  and  16,443  less 
on  the  canal  appropriation.  A  gain,  in  what  column  are  the  70.000 
who  did  not  vote  to  be  placed.     Certainly  under  the  theory  of  our 
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institutions,    they  slionid  so    into  the    column    of    those    who 
were  either  in  favor  of  the  proposition  or  at  least  not  opposed  to  it. 

On  the  Second  Point. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  find  any  warrant  or  authority  for 
the  proposition  "that  the  vote  of  1894  was  based  upon  alleged 
misrepresentation  as  to  ita  effect  and  as  to  the  conditions  nnder 
which  it  was  given."  The  argument  made  that  the  people  were 
ied  to  believe  that  the  vote  was  not  a  finality  but  simply  an 
expression  of  opinion  is  diaiogenious,  and  yet  an  accurate  expo- 
sition of  the  true  principle  governing  the  referendum. 

It  was  not  a  finality.  It  simply  was  aa  expression  of  opinion 
upon  a  subject  with  reference  to  which  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
could  only  express  an  opinion,  which  would  in  no  sense  be  final. 

The  ultimate  decision  must,  of  constitutional  necessity,  rest 
with  the  Legislature.  The  literatore  introduced  to  substantiate 
the  claim  of  misrepresentation  contains  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  candid  statement  of  the  principle  underlying  popular  repre- 
sentative government,  that  with  reference  to  all  questions  of  legis- 
lation the  people  have  delegated  their  powers  to  their  chosen  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  a  popular  vote  upon  a  matter  which  is 
within  the  scope  of  legislative  prerogative  can  not  have  any  force 
except  as  it  may  be  held  to  be  a  declaration  of  public  opinion  and 
a  command  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  distinguished  speakers  appearing  before  the  committee 
insisted  that  they  had  just  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Legis- 
lature possessed  the  inherent  power  to  decree  consolidation,  with- 
out a  popular  vote,  and  yet  it  must  be  self-evident  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  ordered  in  1894  was  a  concession  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  those  who  opposed  consolidation,  and  not  Ijecause  of  any 
inherent  right  of  suffrage  upon  that  question.  The  vote  itself 
was  not  a  finality,  because  it  determined  nothing,  and  could 
determine  nothing  specially  committed  by  the  Constitution  to 
legislative  action ;  and  whatever  might  be  argued  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  take  action  in  derogation  of  any  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  municipality  of  New  York 
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conferred  by  grants  and  cliarters  antedating  the  erection  of  tlie 
State  government,  there  is  certainly  no  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  the  municipalities  created 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  except  as  imposed  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
permitted,  the  result  of  the  referendum  of  18D4  was  as  much  a 
detenoination  of  the  subject  as  the  people  themselves,  under  the 
limitations  which  they  themselves  have  imposed,  could  make. 
In  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  fraud,  dishonest  ballot  or  an  unfair 
count,  and  none  of  thKse  are  even  indirectly  charged,  it  was 
a  determination  of  the  sentiment  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  final  con- 
clusion of  the  question  presented  by  the  act  of  referendum,  so 
far  as  legally  any  determination  or  conclusion  might  be  made. 
It  was  not  final  only  because  it  could  not  be  final;  it  required 
ex-necessitate  rei  subsequent  legislative  action  to  give  it  the 
sanction  of  law.  The  statutory  declaration  of  consolidation,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  bills  or  charter  embodying 
them,  rest  within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  finality  referred  to  remained  in  abeyance  until  legislative 
action  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  Tliird  Point. 

The  third  contention  presents  a  proposition  novel  in  American 
political  economy.  To  depart  now  from  that  axiom  of  our 
political  faith,  which  prescribes  that  a  majority,  no  matter  how 
small  shall  be  as  conclusive  as  one  no  matter  how  large,  would 
be  a  dangerous  and  unprofitable  experiment.  It  goes  to  the 
very  essence  of  majority  rule  and  popular  inslitiitions,  and  if 
here  conceded  would  be  in  contradiction  of  all  known  precedents. 

It  was  urged  that  resubmission  of  certain  constitutional 
amendments  had  been  had,  but  it  is  claimed  with  convincing 
force  that  this  procedure  occurred  only  where  a  proposition  had 
been  negatived,  and  in  no  instance  where  a  majority  had  declared 
in  favor  of  it.  To  resubmit  a  question  once  determined  would  be 
to  open  the  door  to  a  series  of  resubmissions,  without  prospect 
of  any  ultimately  binding  decision.     In  the  absence  of  fraud,  or 
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other  inherent  inflrmity  in  the  ballot,  such  a  precedent  does  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  reason;  such  a  precedent  once  estab- 
lished would  be  urged  in  favor  of  another  resubmission,  if  upon 
a  new  vote  consolidation  was  defeated  by  a  alender  majority, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum- 

We  who  hold  our  offices  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
however  small,  can  not  consistently  advocate  any  other  propo- 
sition than  that  a  majority  of  one,  honestly  cast  and  fairly 
counted,  is,  for  all  purposes,  a  final  determination,  and  one  as 
binding  and  potential  as  a  majority  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  majority  in  favor  of  the  legislative  apportionment  was 
but  a  few  votes  larger  on  a  much  smaller  aggregate  of  ballots 
cast,  and  yet  nobody  would  dream  of  resubmitting  that  question 
again  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  that  majority  represented  the  true  sentiment  of  the  people. 
The  considerations  urged  above  apply  in  this  connection  with 
great  force  and  should  be  considered  conclusive. 

On  tlie  Fourth  Point. 

"  That  tiie  vote  of  1894  was  not  detenninative,  but  was  at  best 
a  mere  expression  of  the  then  pri^vailing  opinion,  wliich  spent  its 
force  with  the  Legislature  of  1895." 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition  has  been  already  considered. 
The  argument  that  the  mandate  of  that  vote  spent  its  force  with 
the  Legislature  of  1895  can  not  bo  seriously  entertained ;  it  might 
be  otherwise,  if  the  Legislature  of  1895  had  aflSrmatively  disap- 
proved the  sanction  of  the  vote  of  1894. 

The  Assembly  of  1S95  passed  a  bill  giving  effect  to  the  vote  of 
1894;  and  that  the  opposition  of  the  anti-eonsolidationists  car- 
ried from  the  polls  into  the  Legislature  was  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  bill  from  receiving  a  constitutional  majority  is  rather  an 
argument  against  the  proposition  now  urged,  than  in  favor  of 
it.  Assuming  as  we  do,  that  the  vote  of  1894  was  a  final  deter- 
mination of  the  question  submitted  to  the  people  then  as  could 
be  constitutionalJv  made,  it  is  clear  that  a  successful  effort  to 
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prevent  or  obstruct  the  Legislature  from  giving  due  effect  to  the 
popular  vote  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  :it  the  polls.  That  which 
remained  open  for  discussion,  for  ayitaiion  and  opposition,  or 
advocacy  was  not  the  main  proposition  whjch  had  been  decided, 
subject  to  legislative  sanction,  but  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  consolidated  communities  should  carry  on  the  work 
of  local  government;  upon  all  such  questions,  and  their  method 
of  treatment  the  citizens  were  not  c<»ncluded  by  the  voice  of  the 
people;  these  were  left  expressly  open  for  future  consideration 
and  decision.  The  opposition,  however,  in  the  Legislature  of 
1895  concentrated  its-  efforts  to  negative  legislation  that  had 
been  affirmatively  commanded  by  the  people  of  the  various  locali- 
ties, including  Brooklyn;  the  fact  that  the  insistence  and  ability 
of  the  opposition  prevented  the  Senate  of  1895  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  popular  voice,  furnishing  no  logical  reason  why  the 
Legislature  of  the  next  year  should  not  deem  itself  bound  to  exe- 
cute the  mandate  of  1894.  The  force  of  a  public  judgment  is 
not  spent  until  the  judgment  itself  has  been  reversed  by  like  auth- 
ority and  until  such  time  is  just  as  obligatory  upon  this  Legisla- 
ture as  upon  the  preceding  tine. 

On  the  Firth  Point. 

"  That  the  sentiment  of  Brooklyn  had  undei'gone  a  radical 
change,  which  should  be  considered  by  the  Legislature." 

Assuming  that  we  were  autnorized  to  consider  a  plea  of  this 
kind,  the  character  of  which  is  in  conflict  with  many  of  the  propo- 
sitions hereinbefore  laid  down,  it  would  present  itself  largely 
as  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  as  all  such  questions  are  by 
a  preponderance  of  evidence.  V^  e  have  not  taken  testimony  in 
the  sense  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  under  oath,  but  we  have 
listened  to  all  the  statements  and  arguments  made  pro  and  con, 
and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  any  change  in  sentiment 
has  occurred  it  is  one  more  favorable  to  consolidation;  and  some 
of  the  speakers  who  appeared  before  the  committee  to  urge  con- 
solidation admitted  that  they  had  vigorously  opposed  it  in  1894, 
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bj-  Hpeecli  and  work  at  the  polls,  whil*;  a  xery  large  majority  of 
tbe  great  institutions  of  Itrooklyn,  tlie  leaders  in  those  great 
enterprises  that  go  far  toward  making  up  the  prosperity  and 
grandeur  of  that  city,  including  the  banks,  railroad  and  trust 
companies,  and  mercantile  establishments  by  representation  and 
petition  placed  themselves  on  record  as  in  favor  of  municipal 
unification.  A  very  large  majority  of  these  agreed  that  consoli- 
dation was  not  only  desirable  from  every  point  of  view,  but  abso- 
lutely imperative  from  many  view  points,  and  concurred  in  the 
conclusion  that  a  resubmission  would  find  not  less  than  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  voting  in 
favor  of  municipal  union.  The  committee  spared  neither  time 
nor  effort  to  possess  itself  of  all  information  attainable  on  this 
question,  and  did  not  adjourn  its  hearings  in  Brooklyn  until  both 
sides  agreed  that  the  investigation  had  been  completed.  It  was 
sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  advocates  of  consoli- 
dation were  largely  estate  owners  or  speculators,  who  saw  in 
municipal  union  the  promise  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  real 
estate,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  carried  out  by  the  arguments. 
Those  advocating  consolidation  were  not  confined  to  the  ranks 
of  real  estate  speculators,  but  were  largely  of  the  character  above 
alluded  to,  whose  arguments,  as  spread  upon  the  record,  demon- 
strated the  faith  that  was  in  them  sustained  by  the  most  cogent 
reasons  from  every  standpoint  of  domestic  and  political  econ- 
omy. In  any  event  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  those  who 
questioned  the  vote  of  1894  to  show  what  a  change  of  heart  had 
taken  place.  This  they  fell  far  short  of  accomplishing.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  potent  reason  why,  in  view  of  the  situ- 
ation as  found  by  the  committee,  resubmission  should  not  be  rec- 
ommended. 

It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  vote  of  1894,  was  a  purely  non- 
political  vote  —  an  ideal  vote  with  reference  to  a  question  of  muni- 
cipal unification.  It  was  admitted  that  neither  party  toofe  stand 
upon  the  question,  and  that  political  affiliation  did  not  color  the 
sentiment  of  the  voter,  or  determine  his  ballot.  It  became  plain 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  3 
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duriug  the  progress  of  the  hearing  that  in  this  regard  the  situa- 
tion had  undergone  a  radical  change. 

Questions  of  political  exigency  have  intruded  themselves.  It 
follows  that  upon  resubmission,  this  great  question  of  munici- 
pal unification  might  not  be  determined,  as  it  was  in  1894,  free 
from  all  party  and  partisan  consideration,  but  would  be  made  the 
football  of  party  strife,  or  factional  contention  inflamed  by  pre- 
judices engendered  and  stimulated  by  those  who  avail  of  these 
as  the  last  straws  to  defeat  this  great  and  matchless  project. 

The  true  merits  have  bj  many  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  will  be  the  political  result  of  union.  Party  and 
factional  passions,  which  have  no  place  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  subject  have  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  obscure  the  one 
all-important  issue,  that  of  the  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the  advantage  of  any  strictly 
political  or  partisan  interest.  Fears  have  been  sedulously  fos- 
tered as  to  the  impending  domination  of  this  or  the  other  party 
organization.  Opposition  has  been  stimulated  by  appeals  to  pre- 
judice founded  upon  such  catch  words  as  the  "  destruction  "  of 
Brooklyn,  the  "  effacement "  of  the  city,  the  "  extinction  "  of  her 
charter,  until  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  the  average  citizen 
to  believe  that  consolidation  meant  anything  more  or  less  than 
impending  disaster  of  some  occult  character,  including  the  total 
denial  of  self-government.  It  is  strange  and  at  the  same  time 
significant  that  with  every  newspaper,  but  one,  raising  this  ghost 
of  coming  calamity,  and  daunting  it  daily  in  the  eyes  of  Brooklyn's 
citizenship  with  an  organized  opposition,  superb  in  its  efliciency, 
using  every  effort  to  change  public  sentiment  naturally  suscepti- 
ble to  such  arguments,  the  citizenship  of  Brooklyn,  nevertheless 
firmly  adheres  to  its  faith  in  consolidation. 

It  seems  obvious  that  were  consolidation  not  an  abiding  con- 
sciousness oa  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  such 
aggressive  opposition  as  it  has  encountered  would  have  completely 
annihilated  any  movement,  less  deep  seated. 

It  is  urged  by  the  consolidationists,  and  with  much  force,  that 
a  resubmission  would  bo  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  no 
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matter  what  the  decision  may  be  it  would  liave  uo  binding  force, 
and  would  discourage  all  efforts  for  municipal  union,  and  serve 
only  as  an  encouragement  to  tlie  oi»pouents  of  the  greater  city. 
To  sum  this  branch  of  the  subject  up  it  seems  to  us  that  upon  the 
showing  made,  the  sentiment  of  Brooklyn  has  undei^one  no 
change,  except  in  favor  of  consolidation.  That  resubmission 
would  cause  the  question  now  to  be  considered,  on  political  linra 
and  not  on  its  merits,  but  clouded  by  fears  and  misgivings  which 
we  believe  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  which  have  been  care- 
fully fosterc'd  for  interested  purposes. 

On  the  Sixth  Point. 

This  would  involve  the  admission  that  municipal  government 
is  a  complete  failure.  If  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  herein- 
before made  are  justifiable,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  this  ob- 
jection in  detail.  It  is  no  compliment  either  to  the  ability  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  or  to  the  sagaci^  and  capacity  of 
the  people  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  greater  city,  to  sug- 
gest that  they  will  be  unable  to  govern  themselves  according  to 
their  wishes.  When  the  city  of  New  York  comprises  a  half  mil- 
lion people  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  a  city  of  its  present 
size  and  population  could  be  well  governed.  A  few  years  ago 
comparatively,  Brooklyn  was  iu  the  same  category.  The  union 
of  the  various  localities  presents  no  stronger  argument  against 
the  probability  of  good  government,  than  does  their  separate  and 
.independent  existence.  The  march  of  progress  is  in  the  direction 
of  concentration  on  every  hand.  The  larger  demands  of  civilized 
existence  require  increased  economies,  which  may  be  attained 
only  by  concentration.  The  voice  of  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous localities  will  have  a  very  potent  influence  in  moulding  the 
rules  of  municipal  government  and  life  in  any  bill  or  charter  to 
be  hereafter  enacted. 

The  argument  used  before  the  committee  that  the  demand  of 
some  and  a  majority  of  Brooklyn's  representatives  for  resubmis- 
sion or  referendum  being  overslaughed  now,  implies  like  treat- 
■^ent  hereafter  has  no  just  application,  because  the  Legislature 
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here  is  concerDed  with  a  direct  mandate  from  the  people  upon 
this  special  subject  superior  to  any  authority  which  is  possessed 
by  any  representative  in  the  Legislature.  If,  as  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  Brooklyn's  charter  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  framed,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Legislature  should 
not  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  government  of  the  greater  city. 
It  may,  however,  not  have  occurred  to  those  making  that  particu- 
lar statement,  that  for  years  past  the  time  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  very  largely  engrossed  in  considering  amendments  to  that 
sajne  charter,  which,  like  that  of  every  other  city  of  the  State,  is 
a  mere  series  of  bills  consolidated  or  independent,  prescribing  the 
rules  and  methods  of  government  procedure  and  machinery. 

The  Final  Point. 

The  final  point  of  the  resnbmisaionists  is  in  line  with  that  made 
by  the  referendists,  but  presumably  for  the  diametrically  opposite 
purpose.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  resubmission  is 
sought  with  the  hope  thereby  to  defeat  consolidation  and  obvi- 
ously unless  for  such  a  purpose  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  equally  our  conclusion  that  referendum  as 
demanded  by  resubmissioniats  will  defeat  consolidation.  We 
consider  a  referendum  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  municipal 
charter  as  more  objectionable  than  a  resubmission  of  the  main 
proposition. 

The  bill  introduced  for  a  referendum  provides  for  a  general 
statement  or  synopsis  of  the  proposed  charter,  and  for  a  vote  of 
the  people  upon  it.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  such  a  bill 
would  be  constitutional,  and  certainly  it  would  have  no  more 
binding  effect  in  any  event  than  has  the  vote  of  1894.  It  seems 
the  very  climax  of  absurdity  to  provide  for  a  referendum  of  the 
charter  before  giving  effect  to  the  vote  of  1894,  thereby  indirectly 
discrediting  the  authority  which  is  again  appealed  to,  either  upon 
the  same  proposition  or  one  closely  related  thereto. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  who  desire  a  referendum  apart 
from  resubmission,  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  consolidation,  but 
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we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  method  proposed  would  be 
more  perilous  to  consolidation  than  would  resubmission. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  assumed  that  every  resubmissio'n- 
ist  desirous  of  defeating  consolidation  would  vote  against  any 
charter  or  laws,  or  synopsis  of  laws,  that  might  be  framed  by 
human  ingenuity.  Then,  again,  inasmuch  as  every  scheme  of 
local  or  general  government  embodies  and  is  largely  composed 
of  a  system  of  rules  which  prescribe  such  limitations  upon  per- 
sonal liberty  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  necessary, 
affecting  the  citizen  in  his  daily  vocation  and  in  his  relation  to  his 
fellow  citizen,  and  the  municipality  at  large,  from  the  street 
vender  up  to  the  man  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  in  a  vote  upon 
a  charter  persona)  considerations,  opposition  to  personal  limita- 
tions, hostility  to  encroachments  upon  business  and  trafflc  privi- 
leges would  be  entertained  in  the  determination  of  the  great 
question  at  issne. 

Comparatively  few  comprehend  the  limitations  and  disabilities 
which  the  law,  whether  of  local  or  general  government,  impedes 
upon  them,  and  any  system  of  laws  outlined  crudely  or  other- 
wise, which  fairly  treats  the  questions  referred  to,  would  be 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  if  submitted  to  them. 

This  principle  has  undergone  experiment  in  the  framing  and 
submissiiin  of  the  orftanic  law  resulting  in  the  exclusion  of  any 
subject  which  may  properly  be  left  to  legislative  action. 

The  main  proposition,  that  of  consolidation,  would  hang  in  the 
balance  indirectly  in  a  referendum  of  the  charter,  and  yet  it  would 
be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  special  and  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  charter  itself,  which  because  of  its  necessary  limitations 
and  disabilities  would  probably  fail  of  adoption,  a  result  from 
which  would  be  inferred  the  defeat  of  consolidation  itself. 
Admitting  all  that  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  present  charter 
of  Brooklyn,  it  might  be  well  to  query  whether  if  submitted  to  a 
populai-  vote  it  would  be  approved  by  the  people.  When  we  con- 
sider the  difilcuities  which  hedge  in  the  consideration  of  this 
great  question,  the  gmdual  steps  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  its  full  and  perfect  development,  the  care  and  deliberation 
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which  should  mark  every  step  in  the  progress  towards  a  complete 
result,  the  enemies  that  would  seize  upon  every  vantage  point 
to  incite  those  upon  whom  at  present  limitations  and  disabilities 
exist,  and  are  necessary  in  any  well  regulated  and  progressive 
community,  to  rise  in  revolt  against  conditions,  which  surround 
them  now,  b\it  of  which  they  know  little  and  care  less,  the  fail- 
ure of  a  referendum  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  The  true  pur- 
pose of  the  referendists  would  be  defeated  and  the  plans  of  those 
who  would  prevent  consolidation  would  succeed. 

We  have  here  considered  and  answered  the  main  objections 
made  to  the  declaration  of  consolidation.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  discuss  questions  of  necessity,  or  of  advantage,  or 
that  concern  the  people  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
localities  immediately  interested. 

It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
imperatively  demands  municipal  unification.  Inasmuch  as  under 
the  terms  of  the  present  bill  such  union  or  consolidation  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  in  this  preliminary  report  any  plan  or  system  to  be 
recommended  for  the  government  of  the  greater  city.  The  claim 
upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  extinction,  destruc- 
tion, or  annihilation  of  IJrooklyn's  identity  and  government  is 
premature  and  unsupported  by  any  fact.  We  believe  it  to  be 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Legislature  will  securely  guard  the  interests  of  the  respective 
localities.  A  system  measurably  preserving  local  identity  and 
giving  full  effect  to  the  principle  of  home  rule  as  applied  to  the 
various  localities  retaining  for  Brooklyn  both  her  identity  and 
local  influence  as  a  district  of  the  greater  city,  doing  violence 
neither  to  her  traditions  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  can 
not  be  difflcult  of  attainm^'nt. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  interests  of  Ttrooklyn 
are  served  by  consolidation  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  are 
the  interests  of  that  city,  which  will  give  name  and  prestige  to 
the  greater  metropolis.  Brooklyn  occu])ieK  to  that  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York  which  lies  south  of  Fourteenth  street  relatively 
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the  same  position  as  the  remiiin  der  of  the  city  of  New  Yorli  lying 
to  the  north  of  Fonrteenth  street.  Both  portions  contribute  their 
mEinhooa,  intelligence  and  thrift  to  building  up  the  enormous 
taxable  values  which  are  to  be  found  south  of  Fourteenth  street 
on  Manhattan  Island.  To  the  east  and  north  are  the  homes 
of  those  who  create  the  prodigious  wealth  located  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city.  Both  sections  have  the  same  right  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  they  have  jointly  created.  As  it  is  Brooklyn  la 
isolated  and  acting  alone  without  means  to  procure  that  inter- 
change of  persons  and  property,  which  is  necessary  to  her  ideal 
development.  Even  the  water  front  is  not  her  own,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  under  the  restrictions  imposed  seek  the  shores 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  absence  of  necessary 
facilities  that  unity  of  action  and  possession  would  bring.  The 
financial  condition  of  Brooklyn  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  of  development  must  soon  be  broi^ht  to  a 
close. 

Her  debt  limit  has  been  reached,  her  present  contractural 
engagements  are  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  constitutional  bond 
issue,  her  people  are.  groaning  under  a  burden  of  oppressive  tax- 
ation, which  falls  with  equal  severity  on  both  the  owner  and  the 
occupier.  Competition  between  the  distinct  municipalities  is 
turning  the  tide  of  home-seekers,  who  do  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  towards  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  ho  consolidation. 

It  was  at  first  our  intention  to  give  hearings  on  these  questions, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  equal  in  number  and  duration  to  those 
allowed  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  During  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  however,  no  demand  for  a  hearing  manifested  itself, 
and  it  was  only  after  public  announcement  that  the  hearings 
would  be  declared  closed  when  a  demand  was  made  for  a  hearing 
in  the  metropolis. 

This  was  no  sooner  made  than  conceded,  and  upon  the  investi- 
gation held  there  no  expressly  ant i- consolidation  sentiment  die- 
closed  itself.  Some  citizens,  members  of  the  West  Side  Tax- 
payers' Association,  filed  protests  and  made  arguments  on  the 
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subject  of  equal  aud  unifonn  taxation  and  valuation,  maintainiog 
that  each  locality  should  bear  its  own  expense,  at  least  so  far  as 
concerned  local  improvements.  All  appeared  in  favor  of  con- 
Bolidation  in  the  abstract.  Some,  however,  objected  to  that  part 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  referring  to  equal  taxation.  Citi- 
zens representing  labor  and  trades  unions  and  other  interests  ap- 
peared and  ai'gued  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  we  discovered 
absolutely  no  sentiment  against  consolidation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  We  cannot  understand  on  what  principle  New  York  could 
suffer  even  temporarily  from  consolidation. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  one  to  be  carefully  considered  in  its 
relation  to  each  locality  and  to  the  whole  greater  municipality. 
Even  those  who  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  question  of  uniform 
taxation  did  not  contend  that  the  burden  upon  the  greater  city,  as 
a  whole,  or  the  city  of  New  York  as  an  integral  portion  of  that 
greater  city,  would  be  oppressive  or  unduly  increased. 

The  contention  was  made  that  upon  a  plan  of  equal  taxation 
New  York  city  would  be  constrained  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  equalization,  that  if  done  at  once  and  now  a  considerable 
amount  of  tax  would  be  added  to  the  city  budget.  But  they  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  the  stimulus  and  impetus  giveu  to 
progress  in  each  of  the  annexed  localities,  they  fail  to  consider  the 
added  wealth  of  the  greater  city,  its  larger  facilities,  its  greater 
commercial  energies,  its  higher  developments,  its  increased  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  resulting  improvement  of  all  interests.  They 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  undisputed  commercial 
supremacy,  and  the  concentration  of  larger  business  opportuni- 
ties, and  greater  financial  resources  within  th(^  boundaries  of  the 
greater  city,  all  of  which  will  co-operate  to  adjust  taxation  so  as  to 
weigh  less  heavily  on  the  individual  citizen.  They  fail  finally  to 
estimate  the  reduction  of  expenditures  which  always  proceeds 
from  concentration  and  the  numerous  results  that  will  flow  from 
a  unity  of  action  between  local  sovereignties  now  competing 
against  each  other.  Once  union  is  perfected  the  people  of  that 
greater  city  may  be  relied  upon  to  work  out  their  manifest  destiny 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
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111  conclusion  we  will  considci'  the  objeetioDS  of  a  k'j^-al  cliarac- 
ter  that  liave  beeii  urged  upoa  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  introductory  and  conservative 
nature  of  the  consolidation  bill,  that  only  a  few  objections  could 
be  made  and  that  these,  if  tenabls?,  would  substantially  render 
consolidation  on  any  lines  of  action  impracticable,  because  it  is 
inconceivable  how  any  legislation  conld  be  suggested  presenting 
fewer  vulnerable  points,  because  making  so  little  change  in  exist- 
ing conditions.  -Most,  if  not  all  of  the  objections  urged,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  misconstrnction  of  the  bill.  However 
timely  they  may  be  at  later  stages  and  in  regard  to  other  meas- 
nres  they  certainly  ai'C  pi'eniatiire  here  if  urged  against  the 
present  bill.  It  was  contended  last  year  before  the  Legislature 
that  this  same  measure  was  unconstitutional  because  no  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  supervisors  in  the 
county  of  New  York,  whose  revival  it  was  claimed  became  neces- 
sary under  the  provisions  of  article  3,  section  26  of  the  Revised 
Constitution.  Apparently  now  this  contention  of  unconstitu- 
tionality has  been  wholly  abandoned  and  inconvenience  aud  unde- 
slmbility  are  the  objective  phrases  that  have  been  substituted 
in  the  place  of  unconstitutionality.  The  possibility  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  counties  of  Kew  York 
and  Kings  is  held  up  as  "  an  awful  warning  "  and  an  unanswer- 
able barrier  to  the  creation  of  the  greater  metropolis.  If  this 
objection  were  valid  it  would  obAJously  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
any  legislation  whatever  until  the  Constitution  could  be  amended. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  however,  to  say,  first,  that  if  necessary 
there  is  ample  time  prior  to  1898  to  jirovide  for  the  contingency 
referred  to;  second,  that  if  the  duty  to  revive  a  board  of  super- 
visors thereafter  should  be  cast  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Consolidation  bill,  even  the  failure  to  perform  that 
duty  would  not  leave  the  communities  of  New  York  and  Kings 
despoiled  of  an  instrument  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  gov- 
ernmental powei'  now  vested  In  their  common  councils  as  boards 
of  supervisors.  These  power.';  will  be  presumed  to  exist  where 
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now  lodged  and  to  continue  for  all  essentia!  public  purposes, 
until  some  new  agency  has  beeo  expressly  substituted. 

TJien  it  was  objected  that  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  permit 
not  only  the  greater  city  but  each  of  the  counties  embraced  within 
it  to  contract  indebtedness  up  f  o  the  constitutional  limit. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  can  constitut's  no  ralid  objection.  If, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  assume  the  proposition  to  be  true, 
there  is  adequate  power  in  the  Legislature,  by  proper  limitation, 
to  forestall  any  such  predicted  abuse. 

Another  objection  has  been  founded  upon  the  constitutional 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  county  officers  as  prescribed 
in  article  10,  section  1,  of  the  IJcvised  Constitution.  The  point 
of  any  such  objection  is  not  easily  intelligible,  when  directed 
against  this  bill.  It  would  seem  answer  sufficient  that  the  mere 
fact  of  declared  consolidation  does  not  render  it  imperative  that 
the  present  condition  of  aflairs,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  officers, 
shall  at  all  be  disturbed.  The  bill  expressly  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  absolutely  undisturbed  until 
further  legislation.  What  inconvenience  can  possibly  result  from 
the  obliteration  of  invisible  city  boundaries?  There  may  be 
details  of  treatment  and  adjustment  that  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered; but  these  are  only  such  as  may  be  completely  covered 
by  legislative  action.  These  comprise  ihe  least  of  even  plausible 
legal  objections  to  the  bill. 

All  thesequestionsmaybe  fullyconsideredanddetenninedwhen 
methods  and  systems  are  devised.  It  is  enough  for  this  purpose 
to  report  that  in  our  judgment  they  present  no  barrier  to  con- 
solidation and  apply  not  to  the  naked  question  of  consolidation, 
but  to  future  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  fully 
accomplish  the  complete  unification  of  the  distinct  localities. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  the  consolidation  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  inquiry  commission  which,  in  our  judgment,  merits 
serious  couKideration.  Those  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill  chiiined  that  the  commission, 
as  at  present  constituted,  was  not  appointed  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  enunienitcd  in  the  act  of  th'-ir  origin,  chapter 
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311  of  the  Laws  of  1890;  and  that  in  their  selection,  peculiar 
fitness  and  ability  to  frame  laws  which  shall  govern  the  affairs  of 
the  greater  metropolis,  with  all  its  complex  interests,  were  not 
necessarily  considered  by  the  appointing  power. 

It  was  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  various  localities  were 
unequally  represented  with  reference  to  both  population  and 
influence,  and  that  a  new  commission,  especlallj  selected  to 
adequately  perform  the  difQcult  and  delicate  mission  should  be 
provided.  We  believe  that  there  is  much  force  in  this,  position, 
and  that  a  new  commission,  appointed  with  special  reference  to 
the  work,  should  be  created,  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  respective  localities. 

We  have  treated  the  objections  raised  by  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
in  detail,  and  confine  this  report  lately  to  their  consideration, 
for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  other  districts  proposed  to  be  con- 
solidated have  raised  their  voice  in  protest  against  the  execution 
of  the  mandate  of  1894.  It  is  true  that  one  appeal  was  made  by 
a  citizen  of  Richmond  county,  to  exclude  that  territory  from  the 
proposed  consolidation,  and  that  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
city  of  New  York  suggested  the  advisability  of  pursuing  that 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  pay  heed  to  this  solitary  demand. 

All  the  districts  combined  cast  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation of  44,464;  one  which  we  believe  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  carry 
the  proposition  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

We,  therefore,  recommend,  the  passage  of  the  consolidation 
bill  so  amended,  first,  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a 
new  commission,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  of  which  the 
present  president  of  the  inquiry  commission  and  the  mayors 
of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  the 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the  Attorney-General  shall, 
ex-of6cio,  be  members. 
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Finally,   in   making  this  preliminary  report,  the   committee 
attach  the  testimony,  exhibits  and  other  documentary  evidence 
upon  which  this  report  is  based. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CLARENCE  LEXOW, 

Clurh-man. 
CHARLES  B.  PAGE, 
GEORGE  C.  AUSTIN, 
JAMES  M.  E.  O'GRADY, 
EDWIN  M.  WELLS, 
JAMES  KEENHOLTS. 


I  favor  not  only  the  "  consolidation  "  herein  recommended,  but 
the  consolidation  decreed  by  popular  vote  in  its  entirety. 

THOS.  F.  GEADT. 
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HEARINGS 

HAD  IN  RELATION  TO 

AN  ACT  CONSOLIDATING  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
THE  TEEEITOEY  WITHIN  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OP 
NEW  YOEK,  THE  COUNTIES  OF  KINGS  AND  EICHMOND, 
THE  TOWNS  OF  NEWTOWN,  FLUSHING  AND  JAMAICA, 
AND  PART  OF  THE  TOWN  OP  HEMPSTEAD,  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  QUEENS. 


EesolutioD  appointing  Senate  and  Assembly  Gonmiittees  on 
Cities  a  joint  committee  to  confer  upon  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed Greater  New  York : 

Whereas,  Under  and  by  virtue  of  chapter  311  of  the  Laws  of 
1890,  a  commission  was  created  known  as  the  "  Municipal  Consoli- 
dation Commission,"  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  consoli- 
dating into  one  municipality,  the  various  municipal  corporations, 
and  parts  of  municipal  corporations,  contiguous  to  the  Port 
of  New  York,  said  commission  after  inquiry  and  examination  did, 
by  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State,  report 
in  favor  of  consolidation;  and. 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  such  report  an  act  was  thereupon  passed, 
being  chapter  64  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  entitled  "  An  act  providing 
for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  of  the  city  of 
New  York  with  certain  territory  under  a  single  municipal  adminis- 
tration to  the  vote  of  the  people;  "  such  question  of  consolidation 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  of  the  terri- 
tory embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  greater  city,  and 
a  majority  in  each  locality  voted  in  favor  of  consolidation;  the 
aggregate  of  such  majorities  beins  44,464;  and, 

Whereas,  A  bill  was  thereupon  introduced  in  the  L^islature 
of  1895,  designed  to  carry  into  effect  said  popular  vote,  by  provld- 
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ing  for  a  commissiun  to  prepare  a  charter  and  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment as  one  mauicipality  of  the  territories  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  greater  city,  bat  said  bill  failed  of  passage; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  said  munieipaJ  consolidation  commission  baa,  by 
reason  of  the  premises  been  unable  to  present  to  this  Legislature 
any  adequate  kind  of  government  for  said  proposed  greater  city  in 
form  to  enable  this  Legislature  intelligently  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine the  important  question  involved;  and, 

Whereas,  A  just  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  questions 
connected  with  and  arising  from  the  creation  of  the  greater  city, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  various  local  governments  into  one 
municipality,  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  people,  not  alone  to  the 
territories  immediately  affected  hut  to  the  whole  ytate,  and  con- 
cerns so  deeply  the  moral  and  material  interests,  the  well  being, 
security  and  convenience  of  more  than  three  millions,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  administration  to  be  applied  require 
deliberation  and  care  commensurate  with  the  complexity  aud  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking,  and  should  suggest  a  practical  solution 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  municipal  government  and  administra- 
tion, and  afford  relief  for  evils  now  existing,  and  a  full,  fair  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  is  deemed  advisable 
and  expedient;  therefore. 

Resolved,  (If  the  Assembly  concur).  That  thecommitteeontheaf- 
fairs  of  cities  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  on  affairs  of  cities 
of  the  Assembly,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  this  Legislature,  and  are  authorized  and  empowered  fully 
and  diligently  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  all  and  singular  the 
matter  set  forth  and  relating  to  the  questions  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, with  full  power  and  authority  to  prosecute  their  inquiries 
in  any  and  all  directions  in  their  judgment  necessary  and  expedient 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  and  report  the  informalion  required  by 
these  resolutions; 

Resolved,  Further,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  said  com- 
mittee may  employ  a  stenographer  and  one  or  more  counsel,  and 
such  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may  send  for  per- 
sons, books,  records  and  papers,  call  and  subpoena  witnesses  and 
administer  oaths. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  said  committee  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  four  Senators 
and  five  Members  of  Assembly,  which  sub-commitlce  (when  ap- 
pointed) shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  hereunder  in  nil 
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respects  as  are  possessed  by  said  joint  committee,  and  wliose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
matter  aforesaid,  with  all  reasonable  diligence;  and  to  that  end, 
full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  conferred  on  aueh  sub-com- 
mittee when  appointed,  to  perform  and  exercise  all  and  singular, 
the  functions  and  duties  of  said  joint  committee,  to  send  for  per- 
sons, books,  records  and  papers,  call  or  subpoena  witnesses,  and 
administer  oaths,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  though  done  by  said  joint  committee,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  and  in  order  to  secure  as  full  and  complete 
inquiry  as  may  be  practicable,  to  hold  sessions  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Albany, 

Resolved,  Further,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  said  joint 
committee  and  said  sub-cbmmittec  thereof,  when  appointed,  be  and 
they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  call  to  their  aid  and 
assistance,  in  an  advisory  cajracity,  the  President  and  Associate 
Members  of  the  Municipal  Consolidated  Commission,  hereinbefore 
refeiTed  to,  and  also  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and  the 
corporation  counsel  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City,  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
required  by  these  resolutions  and  the  report  of  said  committee. 

Resolved.  Further,  that  said  committee  shall  make  a  preliminary 
report  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March,  1896,  to  the  end  that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  in 
the  premises. 


Pursuant  to  the  above  resolution,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  joint 
committee  appointed  the  following  sub-committee : 

Sexai-e.—  Messrs.  Lexow.  Brush,  Page  and  Grady. 

AssKMRLY. —  Messrs.  O'Grady,  Austin,  Wells,  Keeuholts  and 
McKeon. 

Common  Council  Chamber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
January  17,  1S9G,  at  11  a.  m. 
Mn.  Lbxow: 
The  committee  on  inquiry  for  consolidation  will  now  begin 
We  have  determined  to  follow  the  usual  legislative 
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course  and  give  those  opposed  to  the  bill  of  consolidatioo  tlie 
first  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  lu  order 
to  serve  the  convenience  of  everybody  we  will  divide  the  sessions 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow  into  two  parts,  the  morning  session  to 
those  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  will  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  will  raise  all  the  questions  of  referendum 
resubmission,  as  well  as  that  of  simple  consolidation.  The  after- 
DOOQ  hearing  will  be  devoted  to  those  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  to-morrow.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  bill  will  be  expected  to  answer  those  who  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  that  at  least  some  of  the  champions  of  consolidation 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Red- 
field,  do  you  represent  the  organized  movement  against  it? 

Mb.  Bedfield  : 
I  did  not  come  here  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative, but  I  am  willing  to  speak  for  the  organized  opposition 
if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
While  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  change  any  of 
the  plans  of  those  who  favor  or  oppose  consolidation,  they  must 
choose  their  ohampions  and  we  will  give  them  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  Each  man  who  rises  now  will  speak  against 
the  bill  and  against  consolidation. 

Mr.  Dekman: 
Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  are  you  referring  to  a  bill  and 
opposition  to  that  bill?    We  do  not  quite  understand  what  bill 
is  referred  to? 

Me.  Lexow; 
The  bill  which  gave  rise  to  this  resolution.     The  bill  providing 
for  consolidation,  either  iuiniediateiy  or  to  take  effect  January  1, 
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Mr,  Dykman: 
Do  you  refer  to  the  bi!l  of  Mr,  Green,  of  New  York,  aad  his 
associates,  introduced  by  yourself? 
Me.  Lexow: 
Yes.     In  order  to  be  absolutely  fair  we  will  admit  at  this  stage 
the  arguments  of  those  in  favor  of  resubmission  and  referendum 
as  well  as  simply  arguments  against  the  bill, 
Mr.  Dykman: 
Is  this  to  be  the  last  session  in  which  opposition  to  the  bill 
may  be  heard? 
Mr,  Lexow: 
To-morrow's  session  will  be  the  same  as  to-day;  in  the  morning 
those  opposing  may  speak;  in  the  afternoon,  those  in  favor  will 
be  heard, 

Mr.  Dykman: 
How  long  will  the  morning  session  continue?    We  are  quite 
TiQprepared  for  this  announcement,  and  would  like  to  know  just 
how  much  time  we  will  have  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Lexow: 
Assuming  that  we  sit  two  hours  now  in  hearing  arguments 
against  consolidation  we  will  sit  two  hours  this  afternoon  hear- 
ing arguments  in  favor  of  consolidation.     To-morrow  the  same 
course  will  be  pursued.     It  may  be  just  as  well  to  state  here  that 
in  addition  to  those  who  present  an  organized  front  against  con- 
solidation we  are  prepared  to  hear  the  people  as  well.     I  mean 
those  who  belong  to  neither  one  nor  the  other  organization  for  or 
a{,-ainst  consolidation. 

Mr.  Redfield: 
May  I  ask  that  some  limit  be  put  on  the  time  that  each  speaker 
may  occupy? 
Mr.  Lexow: 
We  are  prepared  to  give  this  important  question  all  the  time 
that   it    requires.     (Applause,)     The   audience   will   please   not 
rSeriate,  No,  44.1  5  ^    ,    . 
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applaud.  No  amount  of  applause  is  going  to  change  our  opinlona 
or  make  any  difference  in  oup  legislative  course. 
Robert  D.  Benedict: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Committee:  I  had  not 
exijected  to  be  called  upon  to  begin  this  matter.  I  can  give,  how- 
ever, some  views  whicli  are  very  clear  in  my  mind  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  which  proposes  a  consolidation  and  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  resubmission  of  the  question  to  the  popular  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Broolilyn.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  many 
reasons. 

First.  It  is  impossible  under  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  abolish  county  lines.  Hence  the  county 
lines  of  Kings  and  of  New  York  must  remain  preserved,  and  if 
those  cities  are  to  be  cousolidated  they  will  form  the  anomaloua 
creation  of  a  city  different  parts  of  which  lie  in  different  countieB. 
Mr.  Lexow: 
lu  order  that  the  committee  m.ay  be  able  to  hear  the  words  of 
Mr.  Benedict,  will  not  the  audience  remain  quiet? 
Mr.  Bbnbdict: 
That  beiog  the  condition,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  situation,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  tesult  from  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  board  of  supervisors  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  that  the  result  of  consolidation  would  be  to  re-establish 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  Kings  county,  which  has  just  bfen 
abolished  and  to  re-establish  a  board  of  supervisors  in  New  York 
county,  which  was  abolished  some  years  back.  And  the  result 
would  be  necessarily  th.it  all  the  financial  concerns  of  the  two 
counties,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  two  counties  must  necessarily  be  com- 
mitted to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  two  counties  mentioned. 
That  condition  of  things  is,  in  my  opinion,  dangerous  to  good 
government,  to  economical  government;  it  has  proved  to  be  such 
in  the  past,  and  the  results  of  that  situation  in  the  past  have 
been  such  thit  the  desirability  of  abolishing  the  power  of  the  board 
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of  snpfTTisors  in  the  two  cities  1ms  been,  I  tliinl;  I  may  say,  con- 
sidered Ly  everybody  for  two  years.  I  do  not  iinow  wliether  the 
committee  desire  me  to  state  tlie  legal  groHnds  on  which  I  make 
the  statement  that  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  two  counties 
shall  be  re-established,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
that  matter  nnlees  requested  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Grady; 
Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Benedict,  that  under  the  Constitution  there 
will  be  a  necessity  in  New  York  for  any  other  body  than  the 
board  of  aldermen  which  exercises  the  powers  of  a  board  of  super- 

Mr.  Benedict: 
Certainly,  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  distinct  that  there 
shall  be  in  every  county  of  the  State  a  board  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  Grady: 
I  understand  that.     But  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
covered  by  tlie  fact  that  the  board  of  aldermen  in  New  York  have 
a  certain  power  as  supervisors  which  would  make  such  an  addi- 
tional body  unnecessary.     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Benedict: 
There  would  be  that  nocessity. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Why? 

Mr.  Benedict: 
Because  the  Constitution  provides  that  where  there  is  a  city 
whose  limits  are  of  more  than  one  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of 
supervisors  made  to  govern  the  question  of  the  finances  of  said 
counties. 

Mr.  Grady: 
T  desire  to  know  whether  your  contention  is  that  a  board  of 
supervisors  distinct  from  a  board  of  aldermen  would  be  necessary? 
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Mk.  Bemedict; 
There  are  other  matters  connected  with  this  question.     The  Con- 
etitution  provides  for  a  board  of  supervisors  for  every  county 
and  also  provides  that  the  Legislature  may  confer  upon  those 
boards  of  supervisors,  by  general  law  that  provision  will  govern 
the  case  in  my  opinion. 
Mb.  Lbxow: 
Have  you  changed  your  opinion  that  this  bill  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional because  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Benedict: 

I  have  never  said  that  the  bill  would  be  unconstitutional.  I 
have  always  said  that  a  city  of  that  kind  could  be  made  under  the 
Constitution.  But  I  hav^  also  said  I  did  not  believe  that  anybody 
who  understood  that  that  was  a  necessary  result  of  an  attempt 
to  mal;e  a  city  under  the  Constitution  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  city. 

Another  provision  of  the  Constitution  exists  and  that  is  the 
provision  that  relates  to  the  limitation  of  debt.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  limit  of  the  debt-creating  power  of  a  city  shall 
be  ten  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate.  It 
also  provides  that  the  limitation  of  any  county  to  make  a  debt 
shall  be  the  same,  but  it  also  provides  where  the  limits  of  a  city 
and  county  are  the  same  the  limits  of  the  county  to  make  a  debt 
shall  cease.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  limits 
of  a  city  and  county  are  not  the  same,  that  both  the  city  and, 
county  can  create  a  debt  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  e.state  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
county  on  the  other  hand;  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  if 
the  city  so  undertaken  to  be  set  up  which  was  composed  of  the 
county  of  New  i^ork  and  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Kings 
could  create  a  debt  upon  the  county  of  Kings  and  the  county  of 
^^ew  York  which  would  be  equal  to  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
property  and  the  real  estate  of  the  county,  and  the  cities  couid  do 
likewise;  hence,  the  jieculiar  result  of  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  cities  would  be  lo  double  the  debt-contraclhiy  power  of  each. 
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Thiit,  as  it  KCL'iiiM  to  iiil",  is  a  ivsult  wliieli  fjood  citizens  in  neither 
city  could  desire:  the  liiiiitation  of  the  debt-oreatinp;  power  of  the 
city  and  county  was  put  ia  the  Constitution  of  tlit;  State  for  wise 
pui-poses.  It  was  accepted  by  the  people  who  considered  it  wise, 
ami  the  plan  which  would  result  in  defeating  the  pi'ovision  of  the 
Constitution  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  not  only  unwise,  but  would 
be  subject  to  severe  criticism. 

Again-  there  is  another  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
points  out  a  great  danger  to  the  people  which  would  be  produced  by 
consolidation.  The  Constitution  has  provided  that  any  legislation 
which  related  to  a  city  shall  be  referred  to  the  mayor  of  that  city 
for  approval,  and  he  shall  have  particular  and  qualified  veto 
power.  As  it  is  now,  matters  of  legislation  which  relate  to 
Brooklyn  must  be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  his  approval,  and 
the  same  applies  to  New  York.  This  bill  which  proposes,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  establish  one  city,  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
ander  the  law  is  to  be  created  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1898,  and 
the  bill  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  which 
is  to  frame,  not  a  charter  for  the  new  city  —  not  a  word  concern- 
ing a  charter  as  I  remember  it  —  but  to  frame  bills  whereby  the 
new  territory  which  is  to  be  made  one  city  is  to  be  governed.  In 
my  opinion,  if  that  bill  would  become  a  law,  the  extent  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of  New  York,  as  now  constituted,  would 
cease  on  January  1,  1898.  Therefore,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
government  of  any  part,  of  that  city  would  not  louger  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  I  do  not  know  who  would 
be  mayor  of  that  city  under  that  bill.  As  I  recollect  it,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  an  election  of  a  mayor  to  whom  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  shall  be  intrusted  and  to  whom  he  may 
look  for  protection. 
Mr.  Lbxow: 

Do  you  not  believe  that  this  can  be  cared  for  by  future  legisla- 
tion.    That  a  mayor  could  be  elected  for  the  greater  city  in  18977 

Mr.  Benedict: 
Yes,  but  to  whom  would  that  bill  be  submitted  if  it  is  to  be 
fulfilled  before  any  such  election?     Who  would  be  the  mayor  of 
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that  chy  until  there  had  heeii  an  election,  and  therefore,  it  seems 
to  mt!  that  those  who  favor  it  are  in  this  dilemma,  namely :  That 
they  must  say  that  either  the  question  of  the  mayor  of  this  greater 
city  which  is  to  be  fonned  is  a  matter  outside  of  the  Ooustitiition 
and  not  to  be  submitted  to  any  mayor  or  else  there  is  no  mayor 
to  submit  the  question  to. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

Why  not  submit  it  to  both? 

Mb.  Benedict: 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution.      It  would  have  to 
be  before  a  constitutional  submission.      There  is  no  clause  in  the 
bill  to  cover  this  question. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Why  does  it  not  come  under  the  constitutional  provision? 

Mr.  Bsnhdict: 
Because  the  Constitution,  ai?  I  recollect  the  words,  requires 
that  legislation  relating  to  the  city  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
mayor  of  that  city.      You  can  not  have  a  mayor  of  Brooklyn  if 
you  wipe  out  the  corporate  existence  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Yes,  but  this  bill  makes-  Che  date  of  such  consolidation  January 
1, 1898. 

Mr.  Benedict: 

It  may  be  provided  before  that  time  that  any  bills  relating  lo 
Brooklyn,  as  long  as  the  existence  of  the  corporate  city  continues, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  But  the  point  in 
this  case  is  that  all  bills  that  have  got  to  be  prepared  for 
this  whole  government  must  be  prepared  and  proposed  before 
January  1,  18n,S,  or  else  there  is  no  provision,  no  mayor,  to  whom 
those  bills  could  be  submitted  under  the  Constitution. 
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Mb.  Lbxow: 
I  desire  to  ask  you  if  all  the  legislation  which  referred  to  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  two  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklj'ii. 

Mb.  Benedict: 
As  long  as  the  cities  were  in  existence,  all  right.  Bat  after 
the  1st  of  January  any  bill  that  was  passed  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn  or  of  New  York,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  myself  why  bills  passed  in  1897,  should  be  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn  for  his  approval  and  another 
bill  should  not  be  required  to  be  snbmitteii  to  such  oflicers,  simply 
because  passed  in  1898, 

Mh.  Lbxow: 
Why  could  not  there  be  a  mayor  of  the  greater  city?     So  that 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  there  would  be  a  mayor  of  each  city, 
and  after  the  bill  could  be  presented  to  the  mayor  of  the  greater 

city. 

Mr.  Benedict:  ■ 

I  am  aware  of  that  but  so  fap  as  the  matter  relates  to  Brooklyn 
it  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and,  therefore, 
unless  you  can  be  certain  that  all  your  bills  shall  be  passed  and 
your  whole  system  and  scheme  be  put  in  full  working  order  by  the 
Ist  of  January,  you  are  acting  against  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  constitutional  provisions.  I  wish  to  say,  and  I  am  backed 
by  the  beet  authority  of  the  State,  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  various  legislative  works  which 
will  be  necessary  to  put  in  full  operation  to  create  a  new  city  like 
this  can  be  put  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Lexow; 

Don't  you  think  the  less  government  you  have  the  better? 

Mb,  Benedict: 
That  brings  me  to  another  point  which  I  desire  to  make.     I 
think  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  great  problem 
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in  our  Amorioan  republic  is  the  government  of  tlie  great  cities. 
There  are  the  difSculties  which  we  are  to  meet.  There  are  the 
great  dangers  which  we  are  to  taste.  In  my  opinion  those  daugere 
have  recently  become  very  much  greater.  Those  difficulties  have 
increased  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  our  ability  to  meet 
them.  Id  my  opinion,  it  would  seem  wiser  for  us  to  learn  more 
about  the  government  of  these  great  cities  and  be  better  able  to 
govern  a  city  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  before  we  try 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  creating  a  city  of  over  three  millions 
of  people,  not  by  growth,  but  by  one  stroke,  (Applause.) 
Mh,  Lexow: 
I  request  that  if  there  be  any  further  applause  the  sorgeant-at- 
arms  remove  the  offenders. 

Mb.  Benedict: 
I  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be  a  monstrous  mistake.  It 
would  therefore  seem  unwise  to  me.  gentlemen,  for  us  to  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city  of  over  three  million  people.  If  we  are  in  the 
course  of  years  to  meet  the  difticulties  arising  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city  which  by  gradual  growth  increases  to  the  extent 
of  such  a  population,  it  may  very  well  be  assumed  that  our 
ability  to  assume  such  responsibility  and  to  face  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  such  a  situation  will  have  increased,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  will  be  met  by  greater  experience.  But  I 
think  it  unwise  to  crowd  all  those  dangera  Into  one  and  force 
it  upon  the  people  of  these  two  cities.  We  appreciate  well  the 
diEBculty  of  governing  cities  of  the  present  size.  Setting  aside 
New  York,  I  am  not  speaking  about  that,  we  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  governing  a  city  the  size  of  Brooklyn.  We  say  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  substitute  for  the  two  governments  of  these 
two  cities  a  government  of  one  city  by  all  the  people  of  the 
territory.  This  territory  which  is  now  embraced  in  Brooklyn 
is  large  enough  to  have  men  within  it  of  all  classes,  to  have 
their  interests  all  represented  by  their  own  officers  and  looked 
after  by  them.     We  think  that  they  are  assured  of  much  better 
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govornnicnt  imdei'  the  present  conditions  than  iinclpr  the  vastlj 
enlarged  tcrritorj.  We  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  add  a  city  of 
double  the  amount  to  our  present  difficulties;  we  also  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  experience  of  the  world  and  of  civilization 
is  against  bringing  so  many  people  under  one  government,  and 
we  point  to  Boston,  where  there  is  Cambridge,  Bi-ooi;Mne,  and 
they  are  not  consolidated. 

Me.  Lexow: 
Are  they  not  now  taldng  steps  toward  consolidation? 

Mr.  Bbnedict: 

I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  but  we  will  pass  tiiat,  as  it  is  a 
subject  that  requires  mnch  information,  I  say  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  wise-thinking  men  of  the  world  are 
against  the  tendency  of  bringing  too  many  people  under  one 
government.  But  there  is  another  question  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss. That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  reference  to  the  bill  which  has 
been  jtroposed  in  favor  of  resubmission;  to  answer  the  suggestion 
that  the  question  has  been  once  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 
and  therefore  should  not  be  sent  again,  I  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  any  man  who  is  fair  and  who  raises  that  objec- 
tion to  a  resubmission  of  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  is 
ignorant  of  the  law  under  which  that  vote  was  taken,  or  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  opinion  and  determination. 
Election  under  our  form  of  government  is  a  determination.  We 
ask  the  people,  "  Whom  are  you  determined  shall  be  mayor  of 
Brooklyn?  "  Not "  Who  do  you  think  ought  to  be  mayor?  "  The 
vote  of  the  people  to  elect  is  not  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  is 
an  expression  of  determination.  The  vote  on  this  question  was 
merely  a  request  for  an  opinion. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
You  don't  claim  anything  else  than  that  this  was  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion?     There  is  no  way  under  our  laws  for  the  people 
themselves  to  determine  this  question  in  the  form  of  a  determina- 
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tion,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative  action  and  not  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Mr.  Benedict; 
All  that  I  am  claiming  is  tlint  is  was  not  a  determination,  and 
those  who  say  that  any  resubmission  of  this  question  is  taking  a 
Becond  vote  on  the  question  do  not  understand  it. 

Mh.  Lexow: 
Do  you  mean  to  dispute  that  it  is  any  less  a  determination 
than  it  could  have  been  under  the  law.  Jt  could  not  be  an 
absolute  determination  for  the  reason  that  legislative  action  ia 
necessary  to  procure  a  determination.  The  law  did  not  in  any 
way  permit  a  determination.  It  simply  permitted  au  expression 
of  opinion.     It  was  so  stated  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  Benedict: 
The  people  expressed  an  opinion  in  reference  to  that.  What 
opinion  did  they  express?  Supposing  there  was  a  committee,  we 
will  say  of  thirteen,  who  were  to  express  their  opinion  upon  a 
certain  subject,  and  five  of  that  committee  voted  aye  and  four 
voted  no,  and  four  did  not  vote  at  all,  would  jon  say  that  the 
expression  made  by  the  five  represented  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  thirteen?  So.  All  you  can  say  is,  that  there  was  a 
divided  opinion,  and  no  statement  can  be  made  that  this  repre- 
sents the  expression  of  the  whole  thirteen.  Now  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  substantially  the  situation  of  a  popular  vote.  There  was 
just  about  a  third  voted  for  aye,  a  third  voted  for  no,-  and  a 
third  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  did  not  decide  what  was  then  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  And  it  comes  very  far  from 
deciding  or  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  people  to-day.  There 
has  been  no  expression  of  anything,  save  an  opinion,  and  that 
does  not  constitute  a  vote.  I  know,  and  I  speak  what  I  kuow,  that 
during  the  fall  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  vote  of  indecisive 
expression  of  opinion  the  question  of  consolidation  was  not  dis- 
cussed by  the  city.  Neither  party  desired  to  discuss  it,  and  every- 
one who  wished  to  find  out  anything  about  it  had  to  get  what 
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information  he  could  by  his  own  efforts.  The  matter,  so  far  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  was  concerned,  was  given  without  popu- 
lar discussion  and  without  popular  information,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  that  tliat  there  was  so  many  people  who  did  not  vote  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  can't  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
question  had  been  understood  that  there  would  have  been  one- 
tenth  of  the  voters  who  would  have  refrained  from  voting.  If 
the  Legislature  wiil  submit  that  question  again,  not  as  an  esprM- 
sion  of  opinion  but  as  a  determination,  in  my  opinion,  there  would 
not  be  a  man  in  Brooklyn  who  would  fail  to  vote. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
You  don't  mean  to  argue  that  the  Legislature  should  delegate 
its  legislation  to  the  couvictions  of  the  people? 

Me.  Benedict: 
I  don't  know  whether,  under  the  Constitution,  it  could  be  pro- 
vided that  a  law  should  go  into  effect  on  a  popular  vote  or  not. 
I  know  that  the  Constitution  itself  goes  into  effect  on  a  popular 
vote,  and  I  know  no  reason  why,  if  the  Constitution,  which  is 
over  all  laws,  can  go  into  effect  on  such  a  vote,  another  law 
should  not  be  passed  upon  in  the  same  manner, 

3In.  Ouady: 
It  has  been  accepted  in  the  Legislature  that  they  can't  pass  a 
statute  which  will  become  operative  only  in  event  of  an  aiSrma- 
live  vote  of  the  citizens,  and  it  was  because  of  the  character  of  the 
vote  taken  in  1894  that  it  has  been  regarded  of  as  sok-mu  or 
decisive  character  as  could  well  be  taken. 

Mr.  Benedict: 
I  say  I  have  not  examined  the  provisions  of  the  new  Cijustitu- 
tion  or  of  the  old  one  either.  If  that  is  so,  if  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  submitting  the  question  to  a  popular  vote  as  to  a  deter- 
mination, then,  of  course,  all  you  can  have  is  an  expression  of 
opinion.  But  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  as  it  was  not 
at  that  time,  that  an  expression  was  all  that  could  be  had.  The 
circumstances  have  so  largely  changed  that  there  is  a  very  wide- 
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spread  feeling  that  the  question  was  not  properly  submitted, 
was  not  so  submitted  as  to  make  that  vote  the  expression  of  the 
calm,  judicial  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
submitted  again.  I  pledge  myself  for  one,  that  if  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  are  given  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  after  a  fair  dis- 
cussion shall  then  vote  and  say  that  in  their  opinion  Brooklyn 
ought  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  consolidated  wilh  New 
York,  J.  am  done  on  that  subject. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
We  have  heard  Senator  Grady's  statement  that  the  Legislature 
«an  not  delegate  its  legislative  power.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
resubmit  this  question  for  another  expression  of  opinion,  and 
then  in  three  or  four  months,  if  there  is  another  change  of  feeling, 
submit  it  again. 

Mr.  Benedict  : 
If  that  is  the  law  and  if  it  *;an't  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote,  then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  submit  to  the 
«xpref-si(m  of  popular  opinion.  I  say,  however,  that  if  the  cir- 
■cumstancee  have  changed  there  is  no  reason  why  another  expres- 
sion of  opinion  should  not  be  offered  them.  I  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  circumstances  and  the  feeling,  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  ask  that  that  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  again,  and  to 
say  that  our  reasonable  request  shall  be  refused  because  here- 
after some  men  shall  make  an  unreasonabie  request  is  entirely 
illogical.  If  it  is  submitted  again,  and  if  circumstances  change 
so  as  to  make  it  reasonable  to  submit  it  again,  why  not?  I  say 
the  question  ought  to  he  resubmitted  for  three  reasons:  First, 
it  was  a  completely  indecisive  vote  and  expressed  nothing; 
second,  it  was  a  vote  taken  without  full  and  fair  discussion, 
without  knowledge  and  information,  and  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  civic  existence  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  wiped  out  out,  except  with  the  full  con- 
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stnt  of  the  people  expressed  on  full  information  and  full  know- 
ledge. 

A.  T.  White  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature: 
I  do  not  come  to  you  as  commissioner  of  the  city  works,  but  as  a 
private  citizen,  born  in  Brooklyn,  having  lived  all  my  life  here, 
but  likewise  all  my  life  a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  still  nomin- 
ally a  merchant  there,  although  giving  my  actual  time  here.  I 
am  very  decided  in  my  opinions  as  to  the  interest  of  both  cities 
in  these  questions.  Let  me  first  of  all  point  out  that,  while  at 
Albany  the  issue  of  consolidation  appears  to  be  paramount,  in 
Brooklyn  it  is  the  issue  of  resubmission  that  is  most  discussed. 
The  people  here  recognize  that  in  the  registered  vote  of  18!)4,  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  voters  voted  for  consolidation.  A 
couple  of  hundred  less  were  against  and  almost  an  equal  number 
did  not  vote  at  all.  That,  in  itself,  was  an  evidence  that  the 
question  was  not  understood  and  that  the  vote  was  not  as  full 
nor  as  reliable  as  it  should  have  been.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
voted  no,  because  I  wished  to  speak  for  others  who  voted  the 
other  way.  It  is  a  matter  perfectly  well  known  in  Brooklyn  and 
perhaps,  to  some  extent  known  in  Albany  as  the  Senator  from 
Brooklyn  has  witnessed  thereto,  that  numerous  voters  who  voted 
for  consolidation  in  lSi)4  either  have  changed  their  views  in  the 
meantime,  or  without  having  changed  their  views,  regard  that 
vote  as  inconclusive  and  desire  that  the  whole  question  shall  be  re- 
submitted to  the  people.  Beside  the  Senator,  there  is  ex-Mayor 
Schieren;  there  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Alderman  Leich,  the  representative  of  the  twenty-third 
ward,  which  cast  the  largest  vote  in  favor  of  consolidation  in  this 
city,  are  now  ardently  in  favor  of  resubmission  and,  1  believe, 
would  vote  against  consolidation.  Let  me  say,  also,  inasmuch 
as  real  estate  interests  are  to  be  represented  here,  that  I  am  a 
considerable  taxpayer  myself,  that  t  represent  other  taxpayers 
here,  near  to  me  in  interests  and  in  blood,  and  as  taxpayers  we  are 
opposed  to  cimsoiidation  and  in  fiivoi-  of  resubmission.     On  that 
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subject  if  is,  perhaps,  not  imiiropei'  if  I  should  say  a  word  of  the 
resources  of  Brooldyn  as  I  liave  found  tliem  after  two  years  in 
the  offlee  of  the  department  of  city  works.  I  confess  that  when 
I  tooli  that  office  In  the  financial  condition  In  which  the  city  was 
placed,  I  had  ray  donbts  whether  lirooltlyn  could  raake  the  im- 
proveraents  necessary  in  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  right  and 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  with  reasonable  care  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  iraprovements  will  be  raade  in  proper  and  reason- 
able time,  much  more  qiiickl^'  than  if  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were 
joined  to  the  larger  city  of  New  York,  Two  years  ago  I  had 
my  doubts  whether  we  eonld  inaugurate  in  a  reasonable  time 
the  iraprovements  which  have  already  been  completed.  We  have 
completed  the  Wallabont  Market  for  |1,200,000,  have  wiped  off 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  arrears,  besides  three  million 
of  indebtedness  to  the  government.  We  have  paved  more  streets 
in  a  year  than  are  to  be  f onnd  in  New  York,  below  the  Harlem ; 
we  have  built  more  school-houses  than  the  city  ot  Brooklyn  ever 
saw  before.  In  one  year  we  have  added  11,000  sittings.  The 
amount  already  appropriated  and  ai'ailable  for  1806,  will  secure 
a  still  greater  increase.  In  ev^ry  respect  we  are  far  ahead  of  New 
York.  In  the  park  department  we  are  far  ahead  of  New  York 
city.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  am  perfectly  frank 
to  state  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  taxpayer,  the  necessary  improve- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  river  will  progress  more  lively  if  we 
remain  independent  than  if  we  were  joined.  I  said  that  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  did  not  feel  that  the  verdict  of  1894  was  either 
a  fair  or  a  final  verdict.  I  know,  personally,  a  number  of  men 
and  know  of  many  others  out  of  ray  immediate  acquaintances 
whose  opinions  I  know  on  this  subject,  but  who  feel  that  they 
voted  under  a  raisapprehonsion  and  have  changed  their  minds. 
On  that  point,  let  me  say  that  some  conclusion  should  be  submitted 
to  them.  'J'he  people  of  Urooklyn  do  not  desire  that  this  question 
should  be  left  open  from  year  to  year.  They  are  ready  to  take 
the  chance  to  vote  for  it  at  a  special  election  or  at  the  presidential 
election.  Enough  interest  has  been  excited  during  the  last  year 
and  the  is.''ues  have  become  perfectly  understood.     Without  excep- 
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tlon  they  are  quite  ready  that  it  should  be  put  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion if  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Legislature  at  a  popular  election 
in  Kovemhei"  op  in  which  way  the  Legislature  may  decide.  Now 
this  question,  as  I  stated  in  my  speech  at  the  Academy  of  Musio 
meeting,  was  involved  in  the  choice  of  several  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  last  election.  If  it  was  not  understood  in  1894, 
it  was  thoroughly  understood  in  the  fall  of  1895.  In  every  elec- 
tion district  the  issue  was  discussed,  and  among  the  legislators 
at  Albany  there  is  not  a  single  advocate  of  the  consolidation  bill 
without  resubmission  to  the  people. 

Me.  Lexow: 

You  desire  resubmission  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  consolida- 
tion? 

Mr.  White: 
No,  sir;  but  because  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  desire  it.      I  voted  against  it  before  and  should  again. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Do  you  mean  to  saythat  the  desire  of  resubmission  is  not  a  desire 
to  defeat,  but  simply  a  sentimental  desire. 

Mb.  White: 

Not  only  do  the  people  who  previously  voted  against  consolida- 
tion desire  to  record  their  votes  in  the  same  way  again  at  an  elec- 
tion when  a  full  vote  could  be  had,  but  in  addition  to  that,  at  leas! 
one-third  of  those  who  voted  for  consolidation  in  1894,  desire  thai 
the  question  be  resubmitted  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubi 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  has  besi  expressed. 
Some  ask  for  it  because  they  have  changed  their  minds  and  some 
want  it  simply  because  they  wish  to  see  fair  play. 

Me.  Lhxow: 

It  comes  right  down  to  the  proposition  that  you  and  those  who 
have  changed  their  minds  desire  resubmission  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  consolidation. 
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Mk.  White: 
If  I  had  changed  mv  mind,  I  should,  certainlj. 

A  Voice  .- 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  want  this  resub- 
mission in  order  that  the  Legislature  should  know  the  opiuion  of 
the  people  of  Brooklju? 
Mr,  WHrrG; 
That  is  a  fact. 

Mh.  Lexow: 
When  you  entered  upon  your  office  you  had  concluded  thai 
Brooklyn  could  not  carry  on  her  own  improvements,  that  is  the 
statement  you  made. 
Mb.  White: 
I  said  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Brooklyn  could  carry  on  it. 
own  improvements. 
Mr.  Lexow: 
Had  you  not  expressed  yourself  as  being  of  that  opinion? 

Mr.  White: 
No,  sir;  I  never  held  an  opinion  that  was  conclusive.      1  voted 
against  consolidation  in  1894.     I  desire  resubmission  because  I 
believe  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  desire  it.       I 
voted  against  consolidation  before  and  I  shall  vote  against  con- 
solidation again,  if  1  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  to-day.      No  man 
closes  his  ears  to  argument, 
Mb,  Lexow: 
Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  desire  for  resubmission 
is  not  a  desire  for  defeat,  but  simply  the  desire  to  express  an 
opinion  without  having  in  any  way  a  desire  to  defeat  the  proposi- 
tion.    Is  that  not  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, as  you  would  have  us  understand  it? 
Mb.  White: 
The  sentiment,  as  1  endeavored  to  construe  it,  is  this:    That 
nearly  all  the  pwtjile  who  previously  voted  against  consolidation 
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desire  to  record  their  votes  in  the  same  waj  again  at  an  election 
when  a  full  vote  on  the  question  might  be  had  instead  of  partial 
vote.  I  also  believe  that  one-lialf  of  the  gentlemen  who  voted  for 
consolidatiOD  in  1894  desire  that  the  question  shall  be  resubmitted 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  issuf,  and  that  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  shall  be  expressed.  Some  of  them  ask  for  resub- 
mission because  they  have  changed  their  minds.  Rut  from  my 
acquaintance  with  those  who  voted  I  should  say  that  fully  one-half 
of  them  are  for  resubmission  to-day. 

Mk.  Bbdsh  : 
Is  it  not,  from  your  observation,  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  on 
this  matter  has  very  largely  changed  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  White: 
1  think  so,  decidedly;  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
I  have  already  mentioned,  ex-Mayor  Schieren  and  Alderman  Leioh 
and  a  number  of  others  whose  names  I  might  mention,  are  living 
testimony  of  these  (acts. 

George  C.  Reynolds: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  here  upon 
only  a  very  few  moments'  notice.  I  bad  not  expected  to  be  able 
to  come  hf  fore  the  committee  to-day,  but  I  am  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  "upon  one  single  point  and  it  is  a 
point  which  has  been  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  which 
evidently  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  subjeot. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  advisability  or  desirability  of  con- 
solidation as  an  abstract  question  upon  its  merits,  I  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  I  have 
the  most  decided  and  absolute  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  but  what  I 
want  to  say  bears  upon  thy  question  of  resubmission  to  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  for  final  determination.  I  ought  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  committee  assume  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
have  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  their  muni- 
cipality would  be  extinguished  or  not.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
our  American  ideas  to  take  away  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
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lyo  without  the  well  cousidered  iippi'oval  of  its  dtlaeiiii.  Charti^rs 
of  corporations  are  sometimes  forfeited  b.y  law,  by  the  law  officeus 
of  tlie  State  when  they  have  so  grossly  violated  their  chartevs 
that  they  are  not  considered  worthy  to  hold  them  In  such  cases 
the  Attorney- Gene  pal  of  the  State  may  institute  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  taldng  away  the  charter.  1  do  not  apprehend  that  tho 
members  of  this  committee  desire  to  assume  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  and  use  their  influence  against  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
for  the  purpose  of  forfeiting  its  charter  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
conduct, although  sometimes  we  have  made  mistakes  in  our 
elections,  but  that  should  not  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  esist- 
ence.  Now,  the  point  which  the  committee  seem  to  have  in 
mind  —  some  members  of  it  —  that  this  consent  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  been  secured.  If  not,  the  questions  that  have  been 
put  have  no  meaning.  I  take  it  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee bow  to  the  universally  accepted  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  as  to  whether 
she  shall  be  deprived  of  her  charter  or  not.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  opinion  has  been  expressed.  I  say  that  it  never  was.  I 
want  to  stop  here  to  discuss  whether  the  result  of  that  vote  was 
an  expression  of  opinion,  whether  it  is  lo  be  regarded  and  treated 
afterwards  in  its  results  as  a  mere  opinion  with  binding  force. 
Ir  is  said  that  (he  opinion  has  been  expressed  and  that  the 
charter  can  be  taken  away.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  vote  of 
18!>4  was  merely  an  expression  of  opinion.  I  don't  care  what 
foiL-e  oi-  whiit  degree  of  force  you  attribute  to  that  vole,  my 
point  is  tJiat  that  vote  has  no  force  beyond  the  Legislature  of 
18!M,  it  was  for  them  to  say  that  that  expression  of  opinion 
was  of  suificient  force  to  pass  an  act  consolidating  these  two 
cities,  I  say  plainly,  when  your  Legislature  deelinetl  to  do  it  oi' 
failed  to  do  it,  the  vote  had  spent  its  force  and  had  no  other 
force  whatever.  If  the  vote  taken  that  year  can  he  cDusidered 
by  this  Legislature  the  same  thing  may  be  continu<'d  for  half 
a  century.  It  is  easy  to  put  an  extreme  ease  to  show  th'^  a!lcg;'d 
absurdity  of  any  particular  position.  It  may  be  easy  to  say  Ihai 
you  will  have  a  resubmission,  and  it  seems  to  me  thai   Im  (he 
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wise  tiling  to  do,  foi  whv  slido'nl  ;i  vdlc  Tiiki'u  ten  years  ago  be 
binding  now?  You  must  ^ivc  a  reasonable,  pratjticable  opera- 
tion in  ii  mejiHuro,  and  the  questiou  must  be  detenniiied  upon 
eoiLiinon  sense  principles.  I  may  try  to  argue  before  this  com- 
iiiitiee  that  when  a.  vote  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  detennia- 
iujj;  a  qiieslion  that  the  Legislature  would  have  the  right  to 
throw  it  ayide  and  leave  it  entirely  open  for  any  subsequent 
Ivegislature.  The  question  is,  what  do  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
want  to-day?  But  as  I  just  said,  1S!)4  was  not  an  expression  of 
the  general  sentiment  of  Brooklyn.  I  said  that  only  one-third 
of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  consolidation.  I  confess  I  voted 
against  it  on  instinct;  to-day  I  would  vote  against  it  on  well- 
matnred  judgment.  Shall  we  be  responsible  for  the  vote  of 
1894?  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  hang  a  man  now  because  he 
had  determined  in  1894  to  commit  suicide,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  one-third  of  him  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  That 
shouldn't  send  Brooklyn  to  the  electric  chair.  Tlie  joint  com- 
mittee should  be  very  careful  how  it  recommends  the  union  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Is  there  any  harm  in  a  community 
like  this  to  let  the  people  have  a  chance  for  their  life?  You  can 
have  the  vote  at  a  special  election  in  the  spring.  This  is  not  a 
party  question.  It  is  a  question  of  existence.  To  say  that  you 
will  take  up  that  raveled  thread  and  blot  us  out  is  not  right 
or  just,  and  the  people  will,  if  extinguished  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  appeal  for  another  hearing  to  the  authorities. 
As  I  took  occasion  to  say  the  other  night,  my  own  judgment 
would  be  that  we  should  have  the  charter  submitted  to  us;  that 
Tve  ought  tn  have  a  chance  to  know  under  what  conditions  we 
are  to  be  taken  into  another  city  when  we  lose  our  own  exist- 
ence. We  should  have  the  right  to  say  whether  we  would  com- 
mit ourselves  to  any  commission  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  a 
charter.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  in  favor  of  resubmis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  voting  again.  I  want  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  bei.'ause  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
to-day,  a  large  majority  of  them,  are  opposed  to  consolidation, 
it  \»  right  that  the  question  should  be  resubmitted.     If  there 
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anj  harm  in  granting  to  anybody  that  wants  tLe  right  to  vote 
that  concession,  in  accordance  with  tht  rights,  the  wishes,  the 
sentiment,  the  judgment  of  the  community?  If  they  vote  in 
favor  of  it  the  Legislature  will  enact  it;  undoubtedly  the  only 
<ju^tion  is,  whether  you  will  give  them  a  chance  or  not.  You 
can  have  the  election  as  quickly  as  you  please.  Let  the  people 
be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  it.  In  denying  them  this  privilege 
Tou  would  he  trampling  upon  the  commonest  rights  conceded  in 
a  republican  form  of  government  like  this,  to  say  that  after 
such  a  vote  as  that  of  1894,  after  such  a  length  of  time,  and  after 
the  Legislature  has  passed  upon  the  question,  to  go  back  to 
that  vote  and  blot  us  out.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  so 
strong  upon  this  subject  that  they  shall  look  upon  any  action  of 
the  kind  as  a  very  great  wrong.  That  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  extinguished,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  I  have  nothing  further  to  saj. 
Mr.  Grady: 

Do  you  seek  to  settle  the  question  by  a  popular  vote? 
Mr.  Reynolds: 

I  understand  that  the  committee  take  the  ground  that  no  such 
vote  can  have  legal  and  binding  force.     My  preference  is  that  if 
we  are  to  have  annexation  I  would  like  to  know  under  what 
condition  it  is  to  be  done. 
Mh.  Lexow: 

Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  in  your  argument  as  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  opposed 
to  consolidation  upon  any  basis?. 

Mk.  Reynolds: 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  well-settled  opinion  to-day. 

W.  R.  Walklby  : 
Mr,  Chairman  and  (ientlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  in  Brook- 
lyn this  morning  for  tbi^  first  time  in  a  year  and  I  have  not  heard 
all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  this  question  of  consoli- 
dation.    Hut  i  understand  your  committee  arc  here  with  the  deter- 
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mination  to  hear  an  expression  of  the  people  on  the  bill  that 
proposes  to  unite  these  two  cities  without  the  citj  of  Hrooklyn 
having  anything  to  say  about  it.  You  are  to  force  a  consDlidation 
of  these  two  cities  aiid  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as 
a  (lity  because  two  years  ago  some  vote  was  taken  which  indicated 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  consolidation.  \ow,  I  want 
to  say  for  myself  that  I  think  I  voted  upon  that  question,  but  it  waa 
not  an  issue,  it  was  not  a  defined  issue  in  that  campaign  and, 
though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  say  it,  I  could  not  state 
to-day  whether  I  voted  for  or  against  it.  It  was  not  a  defined 
issue.  To-day,  I  have  an  opinion  because  Brooklyn  ia  in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  —  it  has  interests  vital  to  itself,  as  a 
city;  it  has  been  laying  miles  and  miles  of  streets;  it  is  to-day  one 
of  the  best  governed  municipalities  in  the  country.  We  have  our 
own  interests  and  I  believe  I  voice  the  expression  of  the  people 
when  I  say  that  three-quarters  are  against  consolidation.  They 
believe  in  Brooklyn  as  a  city  of  their  own.  They  believe  in 
Brooklyn  as  a  city  distinct  by  itself.  There  has  been  much  said 
about  the  question  of  taxation,  and  now  the  terms  of  this  consoli- 
dation are  not  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  As  Judge 
Reynolds  just  said,  if  we  are  to  be  united  are  we  not  to  know 
under  what  conditions?  Have  we  no  voice  in  the  matter;  does 
the  honorable  Legislature  propose  to  take  the  city  of  over  a  million 
inhabitants  and  annex  it  to  New  York  without  giving  the  people 
a  chance  to  vote  upon  that  question,  without  giving  them  full 
opportunity  for  discussion?  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  signify 
their  desires.  Are  not  the  people  of  Brooklyn  entitled  to  say 
whether  they  will  unite  in  this  greater  municipality  or  not?  It 
is  certainly  not  allowed  to  do  it  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  the 
desire  of  the  Eepiiblican  Legislature  to  destroy  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn without  the  consent  of  the  voters.  I  only  plead,  gentlemen, 
that  the  citizens  here  may  have  a  chance  to  vote  and  say  whether 
they  are  willing  to  consolidate  with  New  York  or  not.  Let  the 
people  express  themselves  by  a  vote  on  this  question.  After  the 
issue  is  presented  and  a  discussion  had  I  think  the  people  will 
be  willing  to  vote  readily  and  quickly.     I  do  not  care  how  soon  it 
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comes,  but  tlicy  ari^  l^e^tainIy  entitled  to  consider  the  question 
and  to  express  tlieir  opinion  —  whetlier  tli.it  I'xpiession  be  an 
opinion  or  a  determination. 

Fred.  W.  Hinrichs: 

Mr.  Chairma.n  and  Gentlemen  of  tJio  Committee:  I  diil  noi  expeet 
to  speak  ham,  but  aftei*  two  years'  experience  I  liave  something 
to  say  on  this  question.  I  remember  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
sat  with  me  in  the  school  room  in  Brooklyn,  when  you  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  career  which  has  been  of  so  much  honor  to 
you.  I  remember  that  we  used  to  read  boolis  of  Action  together 
in  those  old  days  when  your  early  career  was  started  in  Brooklyn 
schools.  One,  "  The  Trapper's  Secret "  or  "  Bloody  Gulch."  Had 
we  expressed  then  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  literature 
that  should  be  given  to  the  young  for  their  information  we  would 
have  voted  for  Beadle's  "Dime  Xovel  "  (laughter).  We  would  not, 
now,  indorse  that  class  of  literature,  of  which,  I  believe,  you  had 
a  circulating  library.  (Great  laughter,  in  which  Senator  Lexow 
joined.)  I  beiieve  there  is  no  fjiiostion  that  Brooklyn  people  do 
not  wish  consolidation.  They  have  learned  better  —  they  have 
passed  through  the  juvenile  period  of  education. 

Now,  I  would  speak  of  consolidation  generally.  1  occupy  the 
office  of  collector  of  arrears  of  taxes  and  we  found,  after  consoli- 
dation of  country  towns  and  the  city,  that  thi-ee  officers  are  selling 
the  same  property  —  the  county  treasurer,  the  Btate  Treasurer, 
and  I,  myself  —  want  to  sell  it  for  ar]'{'ars  of  taxes.  Xow  one 
sale  wipes  out.  all  the  others.  When  it  comes  to  this  proposed 
imjrerial  eombinaiion  matters  will  still  be  more  confused.  There 
was  no  consoliihtfion  ever  proposed  like  it.  Ton  can  not  efl'ect 
it  in  one,  two  or  Hire*;  years.  You  want  n  commission  with 
knowledge  of  law,  a  commission  that  will  sit  for  several  years 
and  will  be  well  paid.  The  present  ccmimissiou  have  not  the 
experience.  It  is  not  paid  and  can  not  devote  the  time  and  atten- 
tion the  great  suhjtct  need.s.  Even  Mayor  Rchieren,  who  has 
studied  the  question,  saw  this  poinl.  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Stranalian  of 
Brooklyn,  who  is  just  approaching  the  end  of  his  career,  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  lliis  ooiiiiuission.  Just  so  with  Mr.  (irecu.  who  ia  also  on 
the  com  mission.  Both  hare  beeu  verv  usei'iil  men.  but  it  needs 
youDger  men,  I  asiv  you  to  pause  before  recommending  legisla- 
tion. Study  taxes.  You  couldn't  reach  a  Ivnowledge  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  six  months.  Lack  of  information  and  complexi- 
ties might  cause  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.     The  present  bill  must  he  repudiated. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
The  bill  leaves  out  all  these  questions.     It  provides  only  for  a 
sentimental  union  of  the  two  municipalities. 

Me.  Hinrichs: 

I  am  glad  of  the  i]iterrui>iiou.  If  sentimental  ism  is  to  rule, 
then  let  the  people  of  !?rooKlyn  vote.  It  is  as  sure  as  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-moi-row  that  the  people  will  vote  against  consolidation. 
We  honor  Xew  ^I'ork.  but  we  love  Brooklyn.  There  is  more  arti- 
ficiality !ii:i'oss  the  liver.  There  is  more  extravagance,  there 
is  niori'  ':f  il'.c  glitter,  there  is  more  of  so-called  society.  We  have 
grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  that 
sort  f>f  tbimi.  We  believe  in  the  old  traditions  of  home,  of  wife 
and  i.'ijldi'en.  Our  clubs  are  distinguishable  from  the  clubs  sicross 
the  riv,  r. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
liow  will  iiie  declaration  of  legal  union  of  the  municipalities 
affect  any  of  those  questions? 
Mn.  HiN'RfCHs; 

II  is  like  two  lovers  who  have  concluded  to  marry,  but  who  have 
concluded,  after  knowilig  each  other's  faults  and  virtues  that  they 
had  better  live  apart. 

Jesse  Johnsok: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Though  I  had 
hoijed  to  say  something  sometime  on  this  subject,  I  came  here  this 
moruiug  to  sympathize,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  I  for  one,  and  I  believe  every  man  here  receives 
as  a  friendly  tender,  as  a  considerate,  act,  this  coming  of  your 
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oommittee  to  listen  to  us  and  we  hope  to  meet  m  that  spirit  of  fair 
and  temperate  statement  and  argument  wiiicb  befits  such  a  com- 
miHsion  as  you  bear.  Thei-e  bas  been  no  larger  question,  no 
greater  political  problem,  submitted  in  tbis  union  since  tbe  consti- 
ttttional  amendments,  growing  out  of  the  civil  war,  than  this 
problem  of  merging  the  two  largest  cities  of  tl>e  State,  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  making  it,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  largest  now  or  that  will  ever  be  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it.  Great  cities 
of  the  world  have  been  governed  by  imperialism,  but  not  by  popu- 
lar suffrage  as  in  America.  To  merge  into  a  great  proposed  city 
two  suah  cities  as  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  demands  careful,  con- 
siderate attention.  Such  a  gigantic  system  is  a  problem  and  an 
experiment  worth  demanding  the  fullest,  the  most  careful,  the 
highest  consideration.  I  will  Bay  a  word  which  I  believe  no  one 
here  will  deny:  We  love  Brooklyn.  Men  have  ridden  to  their 
death  for  the  guidon  of  their  regiment.  We  bear  Brooklyn  as 
oar  guidon;  if  Brooklyn  is  blotted  out  against  the  will  of  the 
people  —  I  am  going  to  make  a  strong  statement  —  it  will  be  one 
of  the  political  crimes,  or  blunders  which  amounts  to  a  crime,  in 
this  generation.  If  it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  a  fair  union,  then 
the  blunder  will  be  almost  as  great.  Brooklyn  must  know  and 
feel  that  it  is  a  heartfelt  union.  If  it  will  be  a  union  with  and  by 
juggling,  it  will  not  be  heartfelt. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
On  what  basis  do  you  make  that  statement? 
Mb.  Johnson  : 

Becauee  the  vote  taken  in  1894  was  not  considered  a  finality. 
It  was  understood  that  it  would  not  be  final.  What  I  say  is  this: 
That  is  was  so  submitted  that  it  was  not  understood  to  be  a 
finality,  and  it  was  presented  in  words  that  have  at  least  left  that 
impression.      The  vote  shows  that  it  was  not  understood. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

Why  do  you  say  that  the  vote  shows  that? 
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Ml;.  JoH\sox: 
Because  over  oue-third  of  the  votes  were  against  conaolidatioii. 

Ms,  Lbxow: 
You  admit  that  the  organic  law  of  the  State  is  probably  the  most 
important  thing  that  the  voter  can  possibly  vote  upon  or  that  can 
be  submitted  to  him.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  20,000  more  or  there- 
abouts in  the  city  of  Brooldjii  voted  upon  the  question  of  consoli- 
dation than  voted  upon  the  question  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments then  submitted,  or  rather  the  whole  revised  Constitution, 

Me.  Johnson. 

It  has  so  been  stated  and  I  doubt  it  not.  That  was  submitted 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  a  finality;  I  think  it  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  people  and  made  them  believe  that  it  did  not 
have  the  efficacy  which  is  now  claimed  for  it.  That  is  my  thought, 
that  is  my  sentiment  as  to  the  question  of  that  vote.  But  I  am 
not  hei-e  to  argue  it.  That  vote  is  two  years  old.  In  thirty  days 
yon  can  find  out  what  this  city  wants,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
that  —  yes,  in  fifteen  days  if  necessary. 

I  say  to  you  that  a  law  blotting  out  Brooklyn  would  he  felt  as 
being  an  unfriendly  act.  1  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about 
the  merits  of  cons olidat ion.  I  will  say,  however,  that  bringing 
Staten  Island  into  the  city  I  can  see  no  reason  for  that.  It  is 
larger  than  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  before  the  recent 
addition,  and  has  but  51,(100  population  and  is  over  five  miles 
from  the  city.  Why  consolidate  that?  I  want  to  see  first  the 
consolidation  of  bridges,  that  shall  carry  our  cars  right  into  the 
heart  of  New  York,  as  was  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
eastern  district  last  year.  Last  year  the  Legislature  gave  as  a 
bill  to  build  such  a  bridge  connecting  the  eastern  district.  One 
bridge  here  will  consolidate  Brooklyn  more  than  any  paper  record. 
I  believe  paper  records  can  no  more  effect  consolidation  than  we 
can  make  paper  money  with  gold. 

Mk.  Lkkow: 
Why  not  h^gal  consolidation  :is  well  as  physical  ronsolidation. 
[Senate,  No.  +4.J 
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>lli.  JOHNSO.N": 

For  the  same  reason  that  wr  desire  eoiiiiiminfaiion  between 
Albiiny  and  Sew  York,  I'or  tin-  yjniii'  rejiMou  that  wf  desire  c]iiick 
rapid  transit  between  all  the  great  cities.  We  believe  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  neces«arilv  eonneoted  with  traffic  (jr  transit.  We 
believe  that  government  is  a  matter  of  the  wishes,  the  heart,  the 
sentiment,  the  patriotic  feeling  of  tlie  people  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  sentiments  will  be  nourished  by  any  consoiidatioii 
which  is  brought  about.  Kut,  gentlemen  of  the  <;ommission,  I 
desire  to  pass  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  a  branch  of  the 
subject  as  to  which  i  feel  very  deeply,  and  that  is  this  bill  which 
is  presented  by  the  commission. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  bill  of  consolidation,  but  a  bill  of  ellace- 
ment,  a  bill  effacing  Urooklrii  in  order,  as  the  bill  itself  says, 
to  pave  the  way  for  other  bills  that  shall  build  up  a  new  muni- 
cipality. I  am  sure  this  committee  has  thought  much  both  upon 
the  bill  presented  by  the  commission  and  upon  the  bill  presented 
by  Senator  Brush.  I  ask  what  will  be  the  condition  oC  Brooklyn 
if  that  bill  passes?  What  will  be  its  condition  when  the  first 
section  takes  effect?  Will  this  be  a  city  or  wili  it  not?  You  will 
then  simply  have  enacted  that  it  shall  be  consolidated  with  New 
York.  Is  it  consolidated?  Is  there  one  or  two  corporations? 
Does  the  city  hall,  in  which  ive  sit,  remain  the  property  of  the 
city  of  iJrooklyn?  Is  Brooklyn  a  corporation  of  the  municipal 
government  or  is  it  not?  1  do  not  know  how  those  that  drew  the 
bill  consider  if.  If  Brooklvu  is  not  ;i  muuicipal  c<ir|>oi'iil)n!i  what 
then  is  it? 

Ma.  Gkady: 
Do  you  mean  before  or  after  consolidation  takiis  ellVd? 

Mr.  Johnson: 
I  mean  after  two  years.  Vou  have  siiid  that  Brooklyn  is  con- 
solidated witJi  the  corporation  known  as  1h('  ujayoi-,  ahleruieii  and 
commonalty  of  New  York,  lint  for  the  purpose  of  local  govern- 
ment all  her  officers  and  all  her  elections  shall  ])roceed  as  now. 
If  we  are  a  part  of  New  York,  if  Brooklyn  is  wiped  out  as  a  cor- 
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pot-aticiii  we  nrv  a  mere  boi'oiigh,  ivitli  ii  local  {jovfrninent  admin- 
istered temporarily  and  during  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  The 
dignity,  the  name,  the  constitnlional  safegusird  to  protect  this 
city  will  be  no  more.  We  are  not  a  city.  We  are  to  be  something 
which  is  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  w  nrld  and  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  a  mere  temporary  makeshift  until  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided where  we  shall  go  and  what  wo  shiill  do  hy  the  Legislature. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  consolidated,  if  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn remains  with  its  corporate  rights,  its  corporate  existence,  its 
corporate  functions  —  whatever  you  do,  don't  do  this,  don't  take 
away  its  name.  I)on't  pass  an  act  which  the  city  doesn't  want, 
an  act  that  will  leave  it  W'ithout  its  name  and  without  its  his- 
tory, but  leaves  all  the  prodigious  responsibilities  with  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

i;ut  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  not  and  can  not  claim  that  this 
act  of  consolidation  is  intended  to  be  an  act  of  consolidation  in 
name  only,  that  it  is  only  consolidation  in  name;  if  it  is  then  you 
take  away  our  name  and  our  rallying  point  while  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility. You  have  told  us  that  we  have  the  responsibility  and 
yet  are  liable  to  come  into  the  other  city.  You  have  left  no  rally- 
ing point  from  which  to  effect  its  consolidation,  then,  I  say,  you 
have  taken  away  all  the  constitutional  safeguards  that  protect  us. 
Everj-  one.  You  have  taken  away  the  provision  that  we  shall 
elect  and  appoint  our  own  officers,  you  have  taken  away  the  pro- 
vision under  which  we  elect  our  maj'or,  you  simply  make  us  a  tem- 
porary conimiission,  disgraced,  discrowned  —  responsibilities  that 
might  aiipall  the  most  daring.  I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, J  am  criticising  that  provision  of  the  bill,  but  nothing  that  I 
may  say  is  intended  in  criticism  of  the  responsible  offices  of  that 
commission,  after-  iheir  six  years,  but  what  have  thej"  done?  They 
hme  iirepared  a  hill  tixiug  the  territorial'  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
poseii  greater  city,  and  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  |25,000 
to  def I'ay  the  (.'xpense  of  the  commission  to  prepare  laws,  bills  — 
which  when  enacted  into  laws  will  govern  this  municipality.  In 
the  bill  of  last  year  I  Iwy  asked  to  be  directed  to  prepare  a  charter. 
This  year  they  have  left  that  out.    They  do  not  propose  to  prepare 
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a  charter.  They  not  only  failed  to  propose  it,  but  tiieir  failure 
is  marked,  in  that  they  have  omitted  the  proposition  that  was  in 
last  year's  bill,  that  there  should  be  a  charter.  They  have  simply 
asked  that  they  be  authorized  to  prepare  bills. 

Mb,  Lbxow: 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  charter  known  to  the 
law — that  whatever  a  city  operates  under  must  be  a  bill,  or  an 
act  of  the  Legislature? 

Me.  Johnson; 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  presented  that  question.  While  a  defini- 
tion from  a  lawyer's  standpoint  is  true,  this  is  true:  That  every 
city  in  the  State,  I  think,  has  an  act  which  embraces  a  system  of 
laws  under  which  it  is  governed,  and  which  is  called  and  recognized 
as  its  charter. 
Mb.  Lexow: 

Were  you  not  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  who  placed  his  feet  upon  the  charters  and  de- 
manded that  uniform  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  government 
of  the  cities,  and  that  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class 
should  not  have  charters  as  heretofore,  but  be  governed  by  nni- 
form  charters,  established  by  the  Legislature. 

Me.  Johnson  : 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  very  minor  work  that  1  did  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  has  been  called  to  my  attention.  I  was 
opposed  from  first  to  last  to  the  proposition  that  there  could  or 
might  be  unity  of  charters  in  this  State.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Judge  Earl,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  uniform  char- 
ter commission,  and  I  told  him  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  make 
the  charters  of  the  cities  uniform  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
trees  grow  uniform;  but  what  I  did  say  was  that  the  great  princi- 
ple of  home  rule  for  cities  should  be  embodied  in  the  supreme  law. 
I  also  said  that  if  the  Legislature  undertook  to  legislate  as  to  mat- 
ters that  were  purely  local,  that  affected  the  sovereignty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  placing  upon 
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the  bill  a  recovd  that  it  had  been  done  at  or  against  the  wish  of  the 
city.  My  thought  was  this,  that  in  general  legislation  for  oitieB, 
the  cities  should  have  nothing  to  say;  that  in  matters  pertaining  to 
special  legislation,  the  cities  should  be  heard,  and  what  they  said 
as  to  it  should  be  recorded  and  given  prominence,  as  a  stimulus 
to  prosperity  and  city  patriotism.  What  we  must  have  in  this 
State  is  this  brief  mandate.  "  That  as  we  make  our  bed  we  shall 
lie  on  it;  "  that  if  we  build  for  the  good  it  will  remain  and  not  be 
taken  away,  that  if  we  build  for  the  bad  we  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility. Let  me  say  to  you,  and  I  never  meditated  anything  longer 
in  my  life:  The  cities  have  grown  so  large  that  you  can  not  have 
good  government  in  the  State  if  you  do  not  have  it  in  the  cities. 
It  is  different  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  third  of  the 
population  was  in  the  cities;  now,  seventy-one  per  cent,  is  in  the 
cities,    u 

A  charter  has  a  recognized  meaning.  It  is  a  body  of  law  unit- 
ing territory  of  a  municipality  in  the  form  of  government.  It 
was  used  in  that  sense  in  the  bil)  of  last  year.  It  is  omitted  this 
year.  If  this  city  is  put  under  the  government  of  a  commission 
it  will  be  a  great  wrong.  I  want  to  say  that  if  it  is  done,  I 
believe  the  greatest  blow  possible  will  be  struck  at  the  indepen- 
dent and  patriotic  feeling  of  this  city.  It  takes  away  all  there  is 
of  aspiration  for  better  politics.  It  takes  all  there  is  away  of 
thoughtful  care  for  good  government.  If  the  people  are  told  that 
they  are  to  be  disfranchised  of  their  governmental  power,  that 
they  are  to  be  made  different  from  other  municipalities,  made  dif- 
ferent in  being  plunged  in  with  this  city  of  New  York — the  gov- 
ernment of  which  some  of  us  do  not  love  —  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
something  that  will  break  down  the  municipal  spirit  here  and 
will  be  an  injury  of  great  magnitude.  These  cities  must  live  in 
and  by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  And  if  the  principle  of 
government  by  commission  is  imperfect  and  corrupt  it  will  grow 
and  germinate  for  many  years.  I  want  to  say  to  this  commission 
that  it  was  a  patriotic  uprising  of  the  people  that  changed  the 
politics  of  Brooklyn.  The  people  did  not  like  the  way  things 
were  being  run  —  perhaps  they  were  unreasonable.     They  wanted 
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liOEie  ruiv.  AuiJ  it  was  beoiiusi'  a  luiiionty  partv  uarae  forward 
and  planted  itself  uptm  the  principle  of  abolishing  those  corrupt 
influences,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Scheiren,  demanded 
immediate  responsiliility,  that  the  minority  party  came  ou1  from 
behind  the  clouds.  That  is  the  very  alphabet  of  polities  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  have  acted  on  this  principle  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and 
I  hope  the  party  to  which  J  belong  will  act  on  it,  that  that  party 
■will  not  wipe  out  our  existence  and  that  that  party  will  leave  to 
us  the  principle  of  home  rule,  which  some  of  us  helped  plant  in 
the  Constitution.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  to-day;  I  speak  as  a 
citiKen  of  Brooklyn.  I  speak  as  a  man  that  loves  Brooklyn,  and 
what  has  been  done  in  Brooklyn.  I  ask  as  a  citizen,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  to  which  some  of  you  belong,  that  you  will  not 
take  away  our  charter  rights  aud  p:ive  them  to  a  commission 
which  may  be  appointed  imdci*  lliis  hill. 
Mr.  Lexow  : 
The  sessions  of  to-morrow  will  be  held  in  Part  IV  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  room  23,  in  the  court-house.  We  will  now  take  a  recess 
for  one  hour.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  given  to  those  who 
will  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


AFTEESOON    SESSION'. 

Common  Corxcir,  Chamber, 
Ehooklyx,  X.  Y,.  JiDiiiii.ri/  17,  2."0  r.  m. 
A.  Abraham: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tln'  (,'oiiinnttee:  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Broolvlyn  to  present  to 
you  their  views  on  this  question  of  consolidation.     1  do  so  w-ith 
the  conviction  that  almost  the  entire  mercantile  community  of 
this  city  favors  consolidation  with  New  York,  provided  the  unifi- 
cation takes  place  on  a  basis  of  equal  taxation.     Thr  names  ap- 
I»ended  to  this  petition  were  hiirru^dly  procuri'il.  ami  Iho  I'an- 
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vii!:-.scr  iiifonut-d  luu  that  among  llio  iiit;  it  hunts  the  limited  time 
:i(  ills  command  peniiittcd  him  to  visit,  comparatively  epealdiig, 
<m!,v  a  few  objected  to  sign  the  petition.  The  uames  on  this  list 
rejiri'spnt  the  largest  concerns  in  this  city,  with  many  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  capital  and  property  and  employing  many  thou- 
sands of  people  in  their  various  vocations,  and  are,  therefore,  well 
qualified  to  judge,  from  a  practical  business  standpoint,  what  are 
tlio  best  interests  of  the  city.  Urooklyn  is  near  its  debt  limit, 
her  taxable  resources  are  about  exhausted,  real  estate  being 
in  many  instances  assessed  at  higher  figures  than  the  actual 
value,  and,  nothwithstauding  the  high  rate  of  taxation,  the  reve- 
nue derived  is  insufficient  for  actual  requirements  and  im- 
provements necessary  to  a  city  covering  so  much  territory  as 
does  HruoklTii.  ^Vhile  Xew  York  is  annually  adding  to  ita  bound- 
less resources,  Brooklyn  is  practically  stagnated.  The  compara- 
tive small  amount  added  the  past  few  years  to  the  assessed 
valuatiou  of  real  estate,  is  owing  principally  to  increases  on 
existing  property,  thus  adding  to  our  burdens  now  almost  unbear- 
able, while  Xew  York  city,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
business,  will,  I  am  informed,  add  this  year  alone  more  than 
<  ighty  miilioTis  of  dollars  whicli  represent  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  new  buildings  and  improvements  erected  in  Xew 
York.  The  opposition  to  this  movement  seems  to  be  confined  to 
a  eoterif  of  sentimentalists  who,  aside  from  social  reasons,  have 
not  advanced  a  single,  solid  reason  wherein  it  will  be  detrimental 
(o  Brooklyn,  provided  consolidation  takes  place  on  a  basis  of 
equality  so  far  as  taxation  is  conceraed.  While  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  our  local  press,  I  believe  their  fear  that  amal- 
gamation with  New  York  will  affect  them  injuriously,  is  ground- 
less. Tf  they  exercise  the  same  enterprising  spirit  after  the  cities 
are  made  one,  their  influence  will  not  be  confined  as  it  is  at 
present,  to  I'.nioklyn  alone,  but  will  expand  and  they  can  enter 
(he  field  for  SAipremacy  on  their  merits  and  can  cope  successfully 
with  the  great  meti-opolitan  pai>ers  in  Kew  York.  It  is  a  base 
libv'l  on  the  iutelligcnce  of  the  voters  to  assume  that  (hose  who 
^  died  for  consniidation,  did  not  understand  its  import.     The  ques- 
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tion  had  been  agitated  for  a  long  ptriod  prioi"  to  the  election,  and 
it  is  a  monumental  and  impertinent  assumption  ou  tlie  puiT  of 
the  opposition  to  claim  that  tliose  who  did  not  voto  for  or  agaiui^l' 
consolidation,  wei*e  against  the  union.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  tliat  those  who  oppose  consolidation  would  have  voted 
against  tho  schemt;?  I  beiieve  that  it  is  the  wish  of  oui*  citizens 
that  the  Legislature  should  speedily  ratify  the  action  of  the  people 
as  expressed  by  the  majority  vote  then  cast  by  the  various!  districts 
affected.  The  people  have  no  misgivings  but  that  the  Lcglslatuve 
will  enact  a  just  and  consistent  charter  equitable  to  every  district 
in  the  onion.  We  have  confidence  in  our  representatives  and  our 
Brooklyn  legislators  will  have  the  co-operation  of  all  lair-minded 
confrei'es  throughout  the  State,  and  if  not,  I  claim  that  Itrookl^Ti 
holds  the  balance  of  power  and  now  that  the  municipal  elections 
are  divorced  form  national  elections,  party  lines  will  be  abolished 
and  on  home  matters,  the  Democrat  and  Republican  who  may  differ 
in  national  politics,  will  unite  and  exact  sucli  pledges  from  either 
party  and  the  respective  candidates  which  can  not  and  will  not  be 
ignored;  so  Brooklyn  with  its  1,100,0(10  people  need  not  fear  the 
result.     Confidence  and  faith  should  go  together. 

I  have  given  the  question  of  consolidation  considerable  (lunigjil 
and  in  my  opinion,  should  it  take  place,  Bi-(i()klyi!  will  enter 
into  an  era  of  prosperity  which  will  eclipse  and  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance any  past  experifeiice  in  her  history.  It  is  true  we  luive 
grown  to  be  a  large  city,  so  far  as  size  and  population,  but  big- 
ness is  not  always  greatness.  Brooklyn  can  be  likened  very 
much  to  a  merchant  wlio  has  a  large  store  with  an  iosofticient 
capital  to  run  his  business.  The  siae  of  the  plant  requires  a  lai^o 
force  of  clerks  and  to  be  equipped  with  a  stock  commensurate 
with  its  proportions;  but,  alas!  the  capital  is  inadequate  and  to 
avoid  bankruptcy,  the  merchant  wisely  takes  in  a  rich  partner. 
This  is  analogous  to  Brooklyn's  condition.  We  have  as  many 
miles  of  sfn^ets  lo  jjolice  and  <-lean;  we  have  all  the  incidental 
exiHinses  of  a  large  cily,  but  our  iaxable  resources  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  ih(?  ned'Hsary  requireniciitw,  and  this  condition  is 
likely  to  continue  in  I  he  wtnic  ralio  until  iinnexation  taxes  place. 
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Brooklyn,  in  turn,  \vi]l  give  New  Yorlc  a  citj  naturally  endowed, 
and  not  t/xceded  by  any  otlier  in  the  land,  with  a  boundless  terri- 
tory- for  a  large  population,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
and  its  numerous  bays  thus  insuring  hoalthfulness  and  salubrious 
air.  New  Yort  can  only  grow  vertically  and  the  natural  expan- 
sion is  in  our  dire('tion,  whicb  has  made  Brooldyn  particularly 
attractive  with  iis  near  proximity  to  the  ocean  beaches  and  ita 
limitless  capacity  of  K""»>wth  in  every  direction  and  yet  be  within 
easy  and  quiet  accessibility  to  the  business  district  of  the  en- 
larged metropolis.  This  gives  this  side  of  the  river  the  untural 
advantage  over  the  upper  part  of  New  York. 

Eeal  estate  in  Brooklyn,  shonid  the  union  be  affected,  will  never 
be  as  valuable  as  in  New  York.  New  York,  owing  to  its  narrow 
conformation,  is  now  congested,  while  OTer  here  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  a  healthy  expansion.  Rents  will  always  be 
comparatively  low  on  Long  Island,  and  houses  will  be  built  so 
long  as  the  demand  makes  the  investment  a  profitable  venture 
and  competition  will  keep  down  the  rental  of  houses  as  it  does  in 
merchandise  or  any  other  commodity.  Aside  from  all  materiaJ 
interest,  we  are  in  reality  a  part  of  New  York,  why  not  be  with 
it?  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  one  city  in  all  that  is  essential 
to  unity,  they  ought  to  be  one  city  in  form  as  well  as  In  fact;  a 
great  metropolis  with  hut  a  single  opinion,  a  single,  common 
prosperity.  The  artificial  and  arbitrary  division  of  the  city  into 
a  number  of  separate  municipalities  is  hurtful  in  many  ways.  It 
deprives  the  metropolis  of  its  proper  rank  among  the  great  cities 
of  the  world.  It  is  wasteful  of  public  revenues.  It  tends  to  high 
taxes  and  worse  service;  it  embarrasses  efforts  for  improvement. 
It  confuses  council  and  it  breeds  indifference  and  antagonism, 
where  coii^bination  of  effort  is  most  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare, 

AVliiit  a  picture  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  is  tiis  mighty 
coming  unified  metropolis.  Its  vast  army  of  wiorkmen,  its 
mighty  accumulation  of  capital,  its  public  works  surpassing 
all  known  wonders  of  man's  ingenuity;    its  numerous  bridges 
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sni-c-  tc  folhnv:  its  ihiiin  of  parks  rivalling  in  h<';i;ity  tli;.'  moat 
faniouM  of  the  world;  its  iinin  and  roar  of  cciiseiuss  traffic; 
its  broad  domain  packed  with  homes  limited  (m  one  side 
only  by  the  broad  Atlantic.  And  its  churches  and  great  schools; 
its  palaces  of  trade  and  hnge  dives  of  industry.  This  will  be  a 
sight  to  quicken'  the  blood  and  make  us  proud  citizens  of  the 
second  city  of  the  world. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  J896. 
To  His  Excellencjf,  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York: 

The  undersigned,  merchants  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  respect- 
fully urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  consolidating  Brooklyn  city  with 
New  York  city,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  attaining  an 
equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation  and  uniform  valiir;tious  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation: 
■  A.  D.  Matthews  &  Sons. 

Henry  Offeiinall. 

Abraham  &  Straus. 

The  I.iebman  Conipanv. 

Samuel  Koch  &  Sons. 

Slater  &  Co. 

Harding  Miinufacturiog  '.'MUipany. 

L.  Manne  &  Co. 

llrookh-n  Furniture  Company. 

Anderson  &  Co. 

Kt-aJin;,'  &  Co.,  573  Fulton  si  reet. 

Jamt't?  ^lorton,  581  Fulton  si  reel. 

Tilt'  Singer  Manufacturing  (:om]jary,  Winch,  Agent. 

W.  H.  Hooper,  -Jr.,  593  Fnlton  sti-eet. 

John  Wood,  000  Fulton  street. 

Alfred  F.  Wise,  Flatbush  avenue  and  Fulton  street. 

Theo(!i.re  T.  Ovington,  Flaibush  avtnne  ai.d  Fulton  street. 

Ilard'-uiiergh  &  Co.,  Flatbuwh  avenue  and  Fulton  street. 

John  C  Orennell  &  Co.,  10-21  Flatbush  avenue. 

I'et.  Sciimitz,  1-11  Flatbuwli  avenue. 
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f'liiii'i'ol  &  Henrv,  58  Flatbush  avenue. 
Diivtim  &  Montgomery,  G9-7S  Flatbush  avenue. 
Jaiiicti  Levine,  74  Flatbush  avenue. 
Luther  11.  Potter  &  Bro.,  97  Flatbush  avenue. 
Richard  Knox,  152  and  154  Flatbush  avenue. 
.Tohn  Hemiiann,  firm  of  Herrmann  &  Grace,  Flatbush  aud  Fi 
avenues. 

Wm.  H.  Bennett,  448  Dean  street,  corner  Flatbush  avenue. 

Cameron  &  Co.,  203  Flatbush  avenue. 

Cameron,  209  Flatbush  avenue. 

I'hiiip  F.  Caesidy,  471  Dean  street, 

Thos.  E.  Langton,  196^  Flalbiiah  avenue. 

Edward  Bull,  253  Flatbush  avenue. 

Horatio  S.  Stewart,  261  Flatbush  avenue. 

Henry  Batterman,  747-749  Broadway. 

8.  rt.  Kraua,  657  Broadway. 

Boynton  &  Co.,  658  and  660  Broadway. 

William  Baterman. 

I'liJlip  Eitter,  674  Broadway. 

Murzesheimer  Bros.,  676  Broadway. 

A.  "Westheim,  687  Broadway. 
Geo.  P.  Schneider,  689  Broadway. 
John  Schulthers,  709-711  Broadway. 
Blasiiis  Allgeier,  714  Broadway. 

B.  Ollricht,  730  Broadway. 
Joho  Mayer,  734  Broadway, 
StultK  &  Bauer,  738  Broadway. 

.lames  H^aly,  Broadway  and  Flushing  avenue, 

Charles  Lyon,  769  Broadway. 

W.  Barkas,  779  Broadway. 

J.  H.  Deskau,  783  Broadway. 

M.  Descau,  797  Broadway. 

IVolf  Bros.,  831  Broadway. 

John  A.  Schwarz  &  Brother,  834  and  840  Broadway. 

Bernhard  Monneuse,  893  Broadway. 

William  Gohringer,  895  Broadway. 
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Fivd.  H.  Levy.  929  Broadway. 

lilitck  &  Pisolie,  Broadway,  corner  Myrtl*;  avenue. 

Joliii  H.  Thielman,  890  Broadway. 

Killer  &  Son,  878  Broadway. 

Joseph  O'Brien  &  Co.,  151  to  159  Atlantic  avenue. 

Standard  81ioe  Company,  139  Atlantic  avenue. 

Evookiyii  Clothing  Company,  141  and  143  Atlantic  avfiiai^. 

L.  Manne  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Muuiford. 

>fel!  &  Scott. 

ChfiPlfS  M.  Gage,  of  Gage  &  Toller, 

Moses  Genung,  370  Fuiton  street. 

.John  Fergasou,  362  Fulton  street. 
■    "n'm.  H.  Patton.  575  Baltic  street. 

John  H.  Peters,  360  Fulton  street. 

Eiastus  Guliek  &  Co.,  350  Fulton  street. 

Julius  Miller,  414  Fulton  street, 

0.  C.  Adams  &  Co. 

Thomas  Kceley. 

P,  George  W.  Hall. 

Hydeman  &  Co. 

James  Cassidy. 

A.  I,  Nanaa. 

Charles  K.  Ash, 

Hennan  A.  Kothsehild,  manager  for  J.  Rothschild,  451)  Pulton 
street. 

\Vm.  H.  Voorhecs,  secretary  Bolton  Drug  Company. 

Cousins  &  Urner. 

W.  Kchrieder,  manager  for  the  Fulton  Cloak  and  Snil  Com- 
pany, 52(1  Fulton  street. 

M,  E.  Keogh,  522  Fulton  street. 

E.  J.  Ergens,  manager  for  J.  M,  Chauntskia,  486  FuJlou  street. 

Johnston  Bros.,  Nevins  street  and  Flatbush  avenue, 

William  Irvine,  814  Carroll  street. 
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Mr.  EAiLEy: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I  should  like 
briefly  to  call  to  jour  attention  whj  the  material  interests  of  Brook- 
IvD  demand  consolidation,  and  to  beseech  jou  to  advise  the  grant- 
ing of  the  relief  necessarj,  which  can  come  only  with  assistance 
from  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  city  across  the  river. 

In  1883,  the  present  Brooklyn  bridge  waa  opened  to  the  public. 
The  assessed  value  of  Brooklyu  at  that  time  was  $299,000,000,  a 
gain  iu  ten  years  previous  of  |6f5,8OO,0OO.  In  1895,  the  assessed 
value  of  Brooklyn  was  $566,000,000,  again  since  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  of  $267 ,000, 000,  an  average  gain  for  the  thirteen  years  since 
1S83,  of  over  ?20,000,(H)0,  per  year,  while  previous  to  1883,  the 
annual  gain  was  only  six  and  three  quarter  millions.  This  immense 
yearly  increase  is  now  at  an  end.  The  gain  of  1895  over  1894  waa 
$14,500,000.  Of  this  |;6,500,000  came  by  the  addition  of  the  new 
wards.  From  this  source  there  will  be  no  such  immense  gain  in 
1896.  In  1895,  the  assessments  in  four  wards  were  decreased  over 
?1,000,000,  and  should  have  been  decreased  $2,000,000,  and  as  the 
Brooklyn  "  Eagle  "  most  justly  says,  "  the  increase  of  the  assessed 
value  in  Brooklyn  during  1895,  below  1894,  is  $2,785,709,  less  than 
the  aggregate  increase  due  to  known  causes,  such  as  new  buildings, 
the  increase  in  value  of  real  estate  in  new  wards,  the  increased 
assessment  on  personal  property  and  increase  in  mileage  assess- 
ment on  the  railroad."  From  these  sources  there  should  have  been 
an  aggregate  increase  of  $17,303,000,  bat  was  in  reality  less  than 
that  by  $2,785,709.  This  loss  in  1895  in  comparison  with  1894,  la 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  bridge  accommodationa. 
Brooklyn  most  justly  attributes  its  $^0,000,000  annual  increased 
enlargement  in  wealth  from  1883  to  1894,  directly  to  the  improved 
facilities  of  access  to  New  York,  caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  the  vitality  and  future  growth  of  the  city  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  increased  rapid  transit  facilities  between 
the  two  cities.  Our  present  bridge  is.now  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and 
more  bridges  should  be  built  at  once.  New  bridges  require  lai^e 
«xi>eaditures  of  money  and  immense  issue  of  bonds  must  be  forth- 
coming to  provide  the  funds. 
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The  most  ardent  or  tlie  most  visionary  iiieiuber  of  tlie  so-called 
League  of  Loyal  Citizens,  can  not  by  any  possibility  demonstrate 
how  Brooklyn  is  to  pay  her  share  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  two  more  bridges  within  the  next  decade. 

The  assessed  value  of  Brooklyn  is  now  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value,  and  you  can  buy  to-day  hundreds  of  pieces  of  property  at  lesa 
than  their  assessment.  The  gain  in  aggregate  assessment  in  the 
city  in  1896  over  1 895,  can  not  be  over  $6,000,000,  and  the  increase 
of  the  bond  issuing  capacity  will  therefore,  not  increase  over 
$6,000,000.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  ten  years 
will  be  $6,000,000,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent bridge.  To  be  sure  the  city  can  now  issue  $3,000,000  of  bonds, 
but  after  paying  balances  due  on  existing  contracts,  and  provid- 
ing for  but  very  few  of  the  extra  expenditures  yearly  necessary, 
the  $3,000,000,  will  certainly  be  absorbed  in  two  years. 

How  Brooklyn  can  devote  all  of  its  future  resources  to  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  is  certainly  not  apparent.  Ten  million  dollars, 
if  not  more,  must  be  spent  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury for  the  enlargement  of  Brooklyn's  water  supply.  Bonds  can 
be  issued  for  enlargement  of  water  facilities,  to  be  sure,  but  after 
the  debt  limit  has  once  been  passed,  money  for  bridges  will  no 
longer  be  available.  The  congestion  on  Fulton  street  must  be  re- 
lieved. That  will  cost  $2,000,000.  New  sewers  and  water  mains 
must  be  laid  during  the  next  decade,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Can  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  see  how  Brook- 
lyn can  do  all  of  this  without  help? 

If  Brooklyn  does  not  liave  another  bridge  to  New  York  in  five 
years,  instead  of  an  annual  gain  of  .f  (5,000,000,  it  will  lose  $10,000,- 
000  in  assessed  value  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

If  you  gainsay  what  the  bridge  means  to  Brooklyn,  and  why 
its  growth  has  now  stopped,  cross  the  bridge  from  Brooklyn  to 
New  York  between  7..?0  and  9  A.  M.  on  any  week  day,  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  would  live  in  a  city  where  twice  a  day  your  life 
would  be  endangered  in  order  to  r*'acli  your  business  in  the 
morning  and  home  at  night. 

Annexation  would  mean  not  only  the  spw^dy  completion  of 
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tlie  bndye  now  undor  conteuiplation,  Ijut  also  iiddilional  bridges 
at  oQce  started  and  speedily  tinished.  Then  Brooklyn  would 
contiiie  to  grow  as  it  di(i  from  18f*3  to  1895.  Its  immense  growth 
in  population  and  increased  taxable  value,  mostly  at  tlie  expense 
of  Sew  Jersey,  would  soon  turn  present  Brooklyn  into  the  most 
prosperous  wards  of  the  Greater  Kew  York. 

New  York  is  generous  to  her  newly  annexed  territiories,  ao 
generous  that  the  most  earnest  opponents  of  consolidation  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Westchester  county. 
The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards  of  New  York  city, 
that  portion  beyond  the  Harlem  river,  the  nearest  part  of  which 
is  further  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  than  Coney  Island,  have 
increased  in  assessed  value  since  1883,  $23,937,703,  and  ia  now 
assessed  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  actual  value.  Does  that 
look  like  bad  treatment?  New  York  certainly  would  take  even 
better  care  of  that  part  of  its  territory  so  much  nearer  the  seat 
of  government  as  Brooklyn  would  be,  if  annexed. 

That  Brooklyn's  position  and  its  lack  of  resources  for  proper 
development,  is  thoroughly  understood  by  liaanciers,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  state,  is  well  reflected  by  the  market  price  of  its 
bonds,  which  is  below  the  market  price  of  New  York  city  bonds 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  Interest,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  interest  which  must  be  paid  by  the  home  owner  in  Brooklyn  to 
his  mortgagee. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages  in  Brooklyn 
is  over  five  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages 
in  New  York  is  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  Brooklyn  owes  on 
bond  and  mortgage  not  less  than  $300,000,000,  and  this  difference 
in  the  rate  of  interest  means  an  annual  loss  of  at  least  $1,500,000, 
which  is  all  paid  by  the  struggling  owners  of  small  homes  and  the 
small  merchants  on  the  business  streets  in  this  city.  The  follow- 
ing institutions,  with  headquarters  in  Kew  York,  all  large  lenders 
of  moneys  on  bond  and  mortgage,  will  lend,  practically,  no  money 
in  Brooklyn:  The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Ger- 
mania  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  United 
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State-s  Life  Insurance  Oomjmny,  to  aay  notliing  of  the  large  trust 
funds  and  endowment  moneys,  custodians  of  which  absolutely 
refuse  to  lend  one  dollar  on  Brooklyn  property.  These  large 
insurance  companies  alone  have  ontstanding  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage at  the  present  time  t5fi,985,000. 

The  following  savings  banks  in  New  York  city  exclude  Brook- 
lyn as  a  place  of  investment  on  bond  and  mortgage:  The  bank  for 
savings  known  as  the  Bleecker  Street  Bank,  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  the  Drydock  Savings  Bank, 
the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  the  German  Savings  Bank,  the  Green- 
wich Savings  Bank,  the  Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants' 
Clerks,  the  Irving  Savings  Institution,  the  Manhattan  Savings 
Institution,  the  New  York  Savings  Bank,  (he  North  River  Sav- 
ings Bank.  These  institutions  have  outstanding  on  bond  and 
mortgage  .?103,879,S()-4.70.  Even  two  Brooklyn  institntions  hold 
upwards  of  $2,000,000  on  bond  and  mortgage  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  four  per  cent.,  where  they  have  not  loaned  one  dollar  at 
that  rate  in  Brooklyn. 

These  New  York  savings  banks  and  kindred  institutions  loaned 
during  the  last  year  in  New  York  city  $8,000,000  at  four  per  cent. 
During  the  same  year,  one  loan  was  made  in  Brooklyn  at  that 
rate,  and  that  was  for  |100,000,  and  was  made  by  an  institution 
outside  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Consolidation  increase  at  once  the  supply  of  money  available 
for  bond  and  mortgage  in  Brooklyn.  With  increased  supply,  the 
rate  must  of  necessity  decrease.  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  gentle- 
men, til  report  to  the  honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  that  this 
measure  is  demanded  to  proti'ct  the  homes  of  the  struggling 
house-owner  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  for  his  fireside  that  sentiment 
should  be  shown,  not  that  sentiment  which  would  stifle  this  meas- 
ure because  the  light  of  many  now  prominent  by  comparison 
would  be  hid  under  the  bushel  of  Greater  New  York  (anil  I  can 
not  blame  them  in  their  opposiHon,  for  self-presorvntinn  is  a  law 
of  nature);  but  that  sentiment  which  will  say  to  the  owner  of  a 
home,  Till'  pei)j)]f  of  your  cily  have  voted  for  consolidiition.  You 
should  have  it,  and  all  it  lirings.       Reduced  taxatiiju.  reduced 
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rates  of  interest  uu  voiir  borrowed  money,  better  streets,  better 
transit,  enlarged  police  force,  enlarged  Are  department,  and  above 
all,  more  bridges,  and  a  certainty  of  money  enougii  to  bring  water 
even  from  Lake  Superior,  if  necessary.  Wtiat  do<?s  your  senti- 
ment tell  you  to-day?  If  you  fail  in  your  duty,  it  moans  ruin  to 
many  a  home. 

To  you,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  now  appeal. 
Think  for  a  moment  how  many  trains  daily  carry  commuters  to 
their  homes  in  New  Jersey  from  their  business  in  New  York  city. 
Think  how  many  those  commuters  represent.  Not  less  than 
250,(100  souls.  If  Brooklyn  could  have  had  the  facilities  which  it 
should  have  had  over  the  East  river,  100,000  of  these  people,  house- 
owners,  and  the  best  citiKens,  would  now  be  residents  of  Brook- 
lyn. I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  apply  the  great 
Republican  principle  of  protection,  and  stop  this  growth  of  the 
towns  in  New  Jersey. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  State,  from  the  general  tax  levy, 
could  afford  to  build  bridges  over  the  East  river,  to  conserve  its 
resoui'ces,  and  stop  the  growth  of  New  Jersey  at  the  expense  of 
Brooklyn. 

Givf  to  the  people  of  the  Empire  State  the  largest  city  on  the 
continent,  and  save  the  future  of  Brooklyn  from  its  real  enemies, 
who.  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  are  the  real  Tories  of  the  con- 
test. There  is  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  how  Brooklyn  would  vote 
were  she  to  vote  again.  The  taxpayer  would  come  and  vote  for 
less  taxes,  for  lower  assessment,  and  lower  rates  of  interest.  But 
would  New  York?  I  am  fearful  she  would  not  again  offer  us  the 
benefits  of  her  wealth  if  it  were  once  declined. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you.  gentlemen,  if  every  one  of  your 
opponents  at  the  last  election  does  not  now  think  that  there  was 
not  a  fair  election,  I  will  wager  that  each  oue  would  talk  for 
hours  if  opportunity  offered,  to  show  that  he  and  not  you  were 
electtd.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  who  was  elected?  I 
think  not.  So  it  is  with  the  vote  on  consolidation.  The  next 
vote,  if  it  should  be  in  favor  of  consolid.ation,  would  likewise  be 
^f^eikite,  N<i,  .i-J-.]  1" 
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unfaii-  in  the  minds  of  Dtiiriy  evcrj-  member  of  the  Lojal  Legion, 
because  they  would  not  win.  May  you  not  be  numbered  among 
those  who  are  false  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  l)y  the 
ballot,  solemnly  and  deliberately,  after  two  years  of  di^^'iission, 
for  remember  that  it  was  by  that  power  that  you  have  been 
exalted  to  the  high  offices  you  now  hold. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Do  you  thinli  that  the  declaration  of  union  would  be  snffioient 
to  raise  this  embargo  upon  Brooklyn  property? 
Mr.  Bailey: 
The  loaning  of  money  on  bonds  and  mortgages  is  one  of  tne 
larjjc  linos  of  business  engaged  in  by  the  corporation  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  I  thinlc  it  would,  to  a  great  extent. 

Mk.  Lexow  : 

You  find  great  trouble  in  inducing  money  to  come  to  Brcoi^lyn? 
Mr.  Baili'Iy: 

When  it  conies  it  is  becttuae  the  banks  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  intei'est;  that  is  why  we  have  been  able  to  bring  Xew  York 
money  to  BrookljTi.  I  know  of  two  Brooklyn  institutions  that 
have  upwards  of  $2,000,00(1,  but  they  will  not  loan  one  dollar  of  it 
in  Urooklyn  at  New  York  mtes.  New  York  savings  banks  and 
kindred  institutions  during  the  last  year  in  New  York  city  loaned 
t8,000,000  at  four  per  cent.;  during  the  same  year  but  one  loan 
was  made  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  was  made  by  an  institution  up 
in  the  country  that  didu't  know  any  better. 

Mk.  Grady: 
Braoklyn  has  reached  the  end  of  its  purse,  and  you  expi^^ot  New 
York  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  continuf  it  in  a 
progressive  way.     How  would  that  affect  New  York? 
Mr,  Bailey: 
She  has  expressed  her  willingness  and  1  am  afraid  Ni-w  York 
will  vote  against  it  if  she  had  another  opportunity. 
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Mk.  BitiiSii: 
How,  in  your  judgment,  would  consolidation  affect  rents  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn? 

Mb.  Bailey: 

The  rent  question  is  goveraed  by  the  laws  of  stipply  and  demand 
as  every  other  prodiietion  is. 
Mr.  Lexow: 

Would  oonsolidation  necessarily  increase  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  Brooklyn,  or  would  it  be  more  likely  to  make  the  value 
stable  V 

Mr.  Bailey: 
It  would  make  tlie  value  stable,  I  do  not  believe,  as  the  con- 
solidationists  seem  to  think,  that  annexation  would  make  any 
marvellous  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Brooklyn.  But 
I  do  believe  that  when  a  man's  house  was  sold  under  foreclosure, 
there  would  be  somebody  there  to  buy  it.  There  is  no  sustaining 
public  here  to  buy  up  property  because  they  are  fearful  of  the 
financial  future  of  the  city. 

Mir.  EiiUBii: 
Do  you  believe  that  the  mere  act  of  the  declaration  of  union 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  rental  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.   Bailey: 
I  am  tempted  to  answer  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  rents  are 
governed  entirely  by  supply  and  demand. 
Mr.  Brush: 
Would  it  make  any  dilTercnce,  in  your  judgment? 

Mk.  Bailey: 
It  would  not. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  result  of  your  argument  is  that 
consolidation  would  bring  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  over  to  this  side  of  the  river? 
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Mb.   Kailkt: 
That  is  my  belief  based  upon  tlie  experience  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  done  business.     In  the  condition  in  which  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  now  is,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take  care  of  the 
people. 

SIr.  Brush: 
is  it  not  you  contention  that  consolidation  would  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate? 

Mi;,  Bailey: 
Yt-s.  sir. 

Mr.  Brush: 
H-GW  can  you  expect  the  value  of  real  estate  to  increase  without 
the  rent*?  increasing? 

Mr.  Bailey: 
The  taxes  are  reduced  without  an  increase  of  rent. 

David  A.  Boodt  : 
Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  can  not 
doubt,  gentlemen,  that  your  minds  are  already  filled  with  the  argu- 
ments that  have  already  been  presented,  bearing  upon  this  very 
important  question.  I  can  not  presume  to  detain  you  long  with 
any  remarks  that  I  may  make,  particularly  as  I  am  unfortunate 
in  not  having  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  arguments  that 
have  lieen  mode  on  the  other  side.  And  not  having  had  the  privil- 
ege either  of  listening  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
favor  (>'  consolidation,  I  may  very  easily  drift  into  the  way  of 
repeating  what  has  already  been  said.  I  am  not  surprised,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  presume  that  you  are  not.  surprised,  in  finding  here 
a  diversily  of  opinion,  in  finding  what  you  may  call  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposition  which  is  before  you.  I  have  never  known 
—  and  J  bt'lieve  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  you  have  never 
known  of  any  movement  for  a  great  pni'pose,  for  a  Ini'ger  effort, 
for  a  higher  experience,  that  has  not  met  with  opposition.  It 
seems  to  tie  a  condition  of  life,  individual  and  national.     \V^e 
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Lave  mauy  of  us  heard  of  the  story  of  the  opposition  wliich  was 
presented  to  tlie  furnishing  of  tliis  city  with  a  water  plant.  There 
was  opposition  when  one  of  Brooklyn's  first  citizens  declared  the 
necessity  of  providing  public  parks.  We  all  remember  the  opposi- 
tion which  we  met  and  the  indignation  which  was  aroused  against 
the  efforts  which  he  then  made.  The  same  wisdom  which  guidtd 
him  then,  the  same  sense  of  civic  pride  and  civic  duty  which 
influenced  him  then  has  guided  him  in  the  efforts  which  he  has 
made  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  these  two  communities 
and  if  he  were  a  younger  man  and  could  to-day  devote  the  efforts 
to  this  question  to  this  purpose  which  he  devoted  years  ago  in  . 
providing  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  with  beautiful  Prospect  park, 
the  time  would  come  when  lie  would  be  successful  in  his  eH'orta  for 
the  Greater  New  York.  I  regret  that  time  is  upon  him  and  that 
his  work  is  done.  But  the  efforts  which  he  has  made  in  the  past 
should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  Broooklyu, 

Xov,'.  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  sentimental  question  which  you 
are  to  consider.  It  is  not  a  theory  which  confi-onts  us.  it  is  a 
condition.  It  is  a  condition  of  vital  importance.  Why,  gentle- 
men, we  are  tired  of  living  thus  divided,  unnatural,  unproductive 
life  which  these  two  cities  are  living  to-day.  One  gentlemfiu  who 
recently  spoke  upon  this  question  declared  that  the  bride  who 
Is  to  be  united  should  be  a  willing  bride.  I  say  to  you.  gentlemen, 
that  we  are  —  those  two  communities — living  to-day  together  in 
all  the  important  relations  of  love  which  ought  to  be  consHmated 
by  honorable  wedlock.  What  are  the  conditions  which  confront 
us  to-day?  They  are  simply  business  conditions.  They  are  con- 
ditions which  we  must  meet  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are  a  city 
of  over  a  million  of  people.  The  longer  we  live  under  the  present 
system  the  worse  will  be  our  condition  and  the  greater  will  be 
our  burden.  ^Vhat  are  these  peculiar  conditions?  They  are 
these:  We  live  by  the  side  of  a  greater  city  and  we  must  have  the 
institutions  of  a  greater  city.  We  must  have  those  institutions 
within  our  own  borders  or  we  must  unite  witlt  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  have  them  and'enjoy  them  together. 
And  I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  union  we  propose,  we  seek 
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onl,v  our  own  rights,  we  neck  rmh-  that  which  we  have  produced. 
XVe  seoli  ihe  wealth  whicli  our  own  efforts  have  helped  to  create. 
It  is  not  a  new  proposition.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  proposition  in 
any  way.  Day  after  day  and  year  after  year  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tlie  citizens  of  Brooklyn  cross  the  river  and  in  doing 
so  attend  to  bueint'ss  which  calls  them  there.  In  attending;  to  that 
business  they  build  up  the  wealth  and  the  greatness  and  the  honor 
of  tliat  city,  and  we  simply  want  that  which  we  create  and  nothing 
more.  Let  me  repeat  a^aln  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  must  do 
one  of  two  things,  we  must  have  all  the  institutions  of  a  great 
city ;  we  must  have  a  custom-house,  a  clearing-house,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  we  must  have  a  stock  exchange,  a  cotton  exclmnge, 
a  produce  exchange  and  a  metal  exchange.  We  must  have  all  the 
institutions  which  belong  to  a  great  citj,  or  else  we  must  unite 
with  the  citj'  that  has  them.  Remember  that  we  sustain  them, 
and  we  make  them  and  create  them.  Who  to-day  is  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce?  Our  own-honored  citizen,  Alex- 
ander Orr.  Who  is  president  of  the  stock  exchange?  Another  of 
our  citizens,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  we  are  sitting.  Who 
are  the  presidents  of  the  banks  and  leaders  in  commercial  enter- 
pnse  —  who  has  built  her  up?  The  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  What- 
ever she  represents  to-day  has  come  into  existence  through  our 
and  their  efforts.  Let  our  brains  and  our  hearts  be  united.  Let 
our  homes  and  our  occupations  be  united.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  only  division  between  these  communities 
is  simply  a  stream  of  water  running  between  them.  The  older 
cities  of  the  world  in  times  past  have  not  allowed  such  impedi- 
ments to  stand  in  their  way.  It  is  true  of  the  Thames  river  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Seine.  I  fiay  first  that  it  is  not  entirely 
present  conditions  that  confront  Bi-ooklyn,  it  is  the  future  condi- 
tions that  will  confront  us.  It  has  been  insisted  and  repeated 
that  we  are  suffering  because  the  taxes  are  excessive  and  why? 
It  is  not  because  our  resources  are  wasted.  It  is  not  because  any 
administration  has  been  had,  but  it  is  plainly  and  simply,  because 
we  have  not  1he  taxable  propiTty,  the  taxable  property  which 
brings  the  great  institutions.     It  docs  not  come  from  the  dwellings 
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of  tlif  people,  it  comes  from  llie  i^reat  institutions  of  business. 
It  coiiK'S  from  those  business  i)i<ifes  tliat  concerns  tlie  preat  marts 
of  trade.  Yoh  cannot  get  it  here  in  Broolclyn,  You  go  on  and  year 
after  .year  .voiir  burdens  increase  and  the  difficulties  ivliicii  1  have 
refeired  to  will  gi-ow  larser,  to-morrow  you  will  be  poorer  than 
you  are  to-day.  Thfn  I  say  let  us  unite  the  products  of  our 
work.  Let  us  unite  in  realily  under  a  form  of  goverameut  which 
will  give  us  justice,  wliicli  will  simply  return  that  which  we  have 
created,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  It  will  result  in  the  exten- 
Mon  of  transportation  facilities  in  order  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  those  who  pass  between  the  two  great  cities  to  transact  their 
business  and  return, to  their  homes.  The  consolidation  of  these 
two  cities  would  modify  or  largely  decrease  or  remove  that  ques- 
tion of  over-crowded  thoi-oughfai-ea  which  carry  us  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  One  quarter  of  the  sum  which  they  propose  to 
spend  in  luuueling  Broadway,  into  putting  into  operation  an 
underground  railway,  would  place  three  bridges  across  this  river 
and  then  you  will  have  practical  and  beneficial  consolidation  and 
these  communities  will  feel  that  they  are  one,  that  their  interests 
are  united  and  the  people  will  be  filled  with  strength  and  hope 
and  courage  and  the  union  would  be  such  that  you  will  see  these 
bridges  in  the  course  of  construction  sooner  than  your  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  of.  What  may  not  these  two  communities 
united,  produce?  What  hardships  may  they  not  produce  living, 
divided  as  they  are  to-day?  I  wish  instead  of  coming  here  and 
listening  to  these  sjjceches  that  you  could  stand  upon  some 
pinnacle  from  morning  until  night  and  observe  the  crowd  that 
struggles  backward  and  forward,tben  youwould  realize  where  you 
interests  mingle  to  day.  You  would  see  that  there  is  no  place 
wli{-;-e  you  could  draw  a  dividing  line.  Give  us  consolidation, 
and  Ni  \v  York  city  instead  of  spending  millions  for  tunnels  will 
he  able  to  find  homes  for  all  her  inhabitants.  Remember  that 
Xe\v  V(irk  city  wants  men  and  needs  them  every  day,  and  these 
nieri  want  homes  on  this  side  of  the  river  which  they  can  reach 
i-aPiiy. 

I  am  sure  that  .if  I  could  go  on  I  should  weary  you,  but  I  am 
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as  sure  as  I  am  sure  of  any  oiher  thing  in  life  that  no  gi-eater 
question  has  ever  confronted  jou  since  you  have  beeu  clothed 
with  official  authority.  You  are  considering  a  question  which 
not  only  interests  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  the  citizens  of  Xew 
York;  you  are  considering  a  question  which  interests  this  whole 
couatry.  1  hope  that  you  will  aid  in  bringing  into  existence  a 
city  which  shall  have  as  a  competitor  only  one  city  in  the  known 
world,  and  that  you  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  into  the 
condition  of  cityhood  two  communities  united,  which,  within  the 
life  of  many  who  stand  here  to-day  will  be  the  empire  city  oi'  the 
world;  and  then,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a^  you  look  forward 
to  the  resalfs  of  your  labors  not  only  in  removing  the  dilflcultjes 
from  which  we  suffer  to-day,  not  only  as  to  the  advantages  which 
will  come  to  our  sister  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  when 
you  think  of  that  proud  city,  that  grand  city  of  the  future  which 
will  result  from  this  consolidation  you  will  feel  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  creating  the  grandest  metropolis  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  whose  power,  whose  greatness,  whose 
institutions,  whose  glory,  shall  outstrip  the  imagination  of  to-day, 

Mr.  Lexow: 

What  do  you  consider  the  sentiment  of  Brooiilyn  in  regacd  to 
the  question  of  consolidation? 
Me.  Boody: 

I  have  always  believed,  and  I  believe  to-day,  that  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  that  which  is  best  and  right.     1  believe  they  are 
in  favor  of  consolidation. 
EuFus  L.  Scott: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  In  the  very 
brief  remarks  that  I  shall  make  I  shall  confine  myself  principally 
to  the  vote  of  18!)4  and  the  public  sentiment  of  Brooklyn,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  this  question.  You  would  think  to  hear  what 
was  said  this  morning  that  the  question  was  sprung  up  in  Brook- 
lyn without  notice  and  without  argument.  The  contrary  is  the 
fact.  There  was  never  a  question  in  Brooklyn  or  anywhere  else 
discussed,  more  understood  by  the  people  of  any  place,  than  was 
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this  qiii-flinii.  The  iifwsp.'iiici's  wci'c  full  of  tin'  qut'stion  for 
months  before  the  election  took  plat-e.  The  people  were  dia- 
eussing  it  everywhere.  Lawyers,  mtTchants,  ministers,  all  hands. 
The  press  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  five  daily  news- 
papers—  and  I  may  say  that  they  are  as  ably  conducted  news- 
papers as  there  are  in  the  United  States  —  they  were  agaiust  con- 
solidation. They  all  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  defeat  consoli- 
dation. There  was  uot  a  single  newspaper  in  Brooklyn  that  took 
the  Bide  of  consolidation.  In  addition  to  that,  the  leader  of  the 
Democracy  was  against  it;  men  in  office  were  against  it.  The 
common  people  alone  were  for  it;  they  worked  for  it;  they  met 
the  question,  and  with  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way  the  ques- 
tion was  carried.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  victory  that  ever 
was  accomplished  in  any  locality  under  such  diverse  circum- 
stances. To  show  you  how  fully  this  matter  was  considered  I 
must  refer  to  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Brooklyn  — 
Mb.  Lexow: 

Is  the  statement  correct  that  every  newspaper  was  against  it 
at  the  time? 
Mb.  Scott: 

Yes,  sir;  every  newspaper  was  against  it  at  the  time.  And  not 
only  that,  but  the  Anti-Consolidation  League  was  uot  satisfied 
with  the  newspapers  working  in  their  behalf,  but  organized 
another  newspaper,  but  it  had  a  short  life  and  soon  passed  out 
of  existence.  1  take  the  Eagle  of  October  ;iO,  189i.  When  I 
confine  myself  to  the  Eagle  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  uot  dis- 
paraging any  other  paper,  as  that  paper  is  the  recognized  organ 
of  the  anti-consolidation  movement.  The  Consolidation  League, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  the  audacity  to  issue  a  card,  and 
in  that  card  they  undertook  to  show  some  of  the  advantages  of 
consolidation.  The  Brooklyu  Eagle  took  up  that  card  as  follows: 
"  Twelve  reasons  that  are  twelve  frauds."  That  is  the  language 
they  used;  that  shows  certainly  Wiat  there  was  some  interest 
taken  in  that  question;  you  may  judge  by  this  forcible  language 
that  the  Eagle  is  not  a  common  paper;  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  papers 
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In  the  country.  Its  editorials  are  like  those  of  the  late  Horace 
Greeley.  It  makes  every  word  tell.  "  Twelve  reasons  that  are 
twelve  frauds;  "  that  is  the  way  they  undertook  to  defeat  consoli- 
dation. The  people  of  Brooklyn  did  not  understand  it  that  way 
and  they  voted  in  favor  of  consolidation.  It  is  pretty  easy  t© 
make  arguments  in  cold  type;  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  meet 
pictures.  On  November  4th,  tTVO  or  three  days  before  election, 
we  have  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  a  picture.  It  is  called  the  "  Beau- 
ties of  consolidation." 
Mr.  Lbxow: 
Do  I  understand  that  the  Eagle  stated  that  consolidation  or  no 
consolidation  was  the  burning  question  of  the  hour  — that  that 
question  was  being  discussed  on  the  public  streets  every  day  by 
everybody? 

Mb,  Scott  : 

Yes,  sir;  I  said  that.     I  will  read  it  to  you  as  it  is  here. 

[Beads  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  November  4,  1894,  aa 
follows:] 

(Brooklyn  Eagle,  Novemher  Ji,  1894.) 

Consolidation  or  no  consolidation?  That  is  the  question  which 
the  Rambler  hears  asked  on  every  side.  The  artist  to-day  answers 
it  in  the  negative  by  showing  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
adopting  it.  That  lovely  woman.  Miss  Brooklyn,  her  beautiful  face 
within  her  shapely  hands,  her  regal  form  suffused  with  grief  and 
wrung  with  emotion,  is  "  like  Niobe,  all  tears."  She  is  sitting  on 
the  statue  of  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  our  First  Citizen,  which  has 
been  rudely  thrown  from  its  pedestal  into  the  dirt,  while  where  it 
stood  before  will  be  seen  a  lifelike  effigy  of  Tweed,  the  freebooter, 
the  malefactor,  the  convict,  and  the  boss,  to  whose  pious  memory 
the  Tammany  braves  drink  unto  this  day,  and  whom  they  regard 
as  their  patron  saint  and  lasting  model.  In  a  lower  part  of  the 
picture  the  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  some  of  whose  creed 
was  in  every  church,  and  all  of  it  in  none,  the  man  who  helped  free 
America  and  the  slave,  the  lover  of  Brooklyn  because  the  lover 
of  humanity,  has  been  thrown  in  the  mire  with  the  companion 
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agures  that  attested  the  largeness  ami  tbe  liberality  of  his  soul  in 
the  mire  with  him.  Id  his  place  and  in  theirs  will  be  seen  the 
typical  representation  of  the  Tanmiany  Indian  of  whom  the  feet 
are  fondly  licked  by  the  cat-uiverous  chops  of  the  typical  Tammany 
Tiger. 

More  havoc  has  been  wrought  around  Prospect  Park  than  the 
demolition  of  the  monument  of  our  First  Citizen.  The  statue  of 
the  great  Lincoln,  erected  by  the  pennies  of  the  people,  has  been 
cast  from  its  place.  The  statoe  of  Mayor  Gllroy,  the  latest,  but  not 
the  last  evolution  of  Tammanyism  and  political  turpitude,  is 
erected  where  stood  that  of  the  martyr  of  liberty,  A  representatiTe 
Tammany  policeman  is  mercilessly  clubbing  an  inoffensive  and 
vainly  protesting  citizen  of  Brooklyn, for thenamelesscrjmeof  being 
a  Brooklynite.  The  bust  of  Charles  A.  Sehieren,  which  admiring 
citizens  of  the  second  and  last  reform  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
that  was,  had  erected  in  the  park,  has  been  thrown  into  the  mud, 
and  Its  upturned,  immobile  face  pathetically  suggests  the  argu- 
ment which  the  artist  would  enforce.  Surrounding  Tweed  is  a 
statue  of  Peter  IJ.  Sweeney,  the  brains  of  the  old  Tammany  com- 
bine, who  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and  whose  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
not  only  real,  but  apparent.  There  are  other  evidences  of  the  fruits 
of  consolidation  brought  out  with  skill  and  point  by  the  cartoon- 
ist's pencil.  They  speak  for  themselves  to  the  brains  and  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  loved  Brooklyn,  who  love  her  still,  and  who 
would  keep  Brooklyn  as  she  is,  the  City  of  Churches,  and  of  homes 
as  distinct  from  New  York,  the  City  of  Tammany  and  of  criminal 
government,  as  if  an  ocean  instead  of  a  river  rolled  between  them. 

The  Rambler  does  not  consider  our  First  Citizen  either  consist- 
ent or  grateful  in  his  leadership  of  the  movement  for  the  effacement 
of  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  has  greatly  honored  him.  She  has  placed 
his  statue  in  her  noblest  park.  She  has  done  so  in  his  lifetime. 
She  has  set  him  not  only  in  enduring  bronze,  but  in  more  enduring 
song  and  story.  The  city  thought  that  its  honors  to  him  were  a 
ri'cognition  of  Ms  labors  fn;-  Brooklyn.  The  idea  was  not  enter- 
"tiiined  that  these  labors,  large,  luminous  and  lasting  as  they  are, 
Were  put  forth  nut  of  any  other  love  than  the  love  of  Brooklyn, 
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which  in  turn  (.■oiuiiiaiulcd  llrooldyn's  love  for  him.  Alas!  It 
now  seems  as  if  they  were  put  forth  for  some  sliadowy,  immense 
and  inchoate  municipality  of  the  future,  the  Greater  &'ew  York, 
if  you  please,  whereof  Brooklyn  is  to  be  a  political  appendicitis 
or  a  social  wart,  or  an  unresarded  pustule,  or  a  ge<^raphical  but- 
ton. The  Kambler  is  satisiied  tliat  our  First  Citizen  should  repent 
ere  it  is  too  late.  Other  men  might  be  able  to  justify  their  sup- 
port of  this  consolidation  movement,  but  for  James  S.  T.  Stranahan 
to  advocate  and  to  lead  in  the  movement  to  wipe  out  Brooklyn 
seems  as  wrong  as  it  vrouJd  be  to  suggest  Washington  as  a  tory  or 
Jefferson  as  *•  convtier  or  (Irant  as  a  rebel,  or  Lincoln  as  a  slave- 
holder, or  Dr.  Parkhurst  as  a  sachem  of  Tammany  Hall,  or  John. 
W.  Goff  as  a  dive-keeper,  or  John  Y.  McKane  as  a  retormer. 

This  picture  should  be  neutralized.  What  it  suggests  should 
not  be  brought  about.  The  Rambler  has  but  one  vote,  but  he 
intends  to  cast  that  next  Tuesday  against  consolidation  with  New 
York,  he  intends  to  get  all  those  he  can  influence  to  vote  the 
same  way.  Brooklyn  must  be  preserved.  Mr.  Rtranahan  must 
be  saved.  The  fame  and  the  name  of  the  statue  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  must  not  be  swallowed  up  by  Tammany  Ilall.  The  baby 
caiTiages,  which  are  the  ornament,  the  argument  and  the  incre- 
ment of  the  city  ot  homes  which  keeps  them  well  and  periodically 
filled,  must  not  be  attacked  by  the  ferocious  beast  of  Fourteenth 
street.  Better  the  goat  of  Gowanus  than  the  tiger  of  Tammany. 
Vote  consolidation  down.  Save  Brooklyn.  Keep  rents  low  by 
keeping  Brooklyn  to  herself.  C'f)ntinue  home  government  here 
and  do  not  invite  the  blackmail,  the  bloodmail,  the  bnlidozing 
jind  the  highway  robhei'v  of  New  York  into  our  life.  Make 
impossible  the  substitution  of  Tweed  for  Stranahan,  of  Gilroy  f(tr 
Lincoln,  or  of  any  smirched  sacliem  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  this  beautiful  city  by  the  sea. 


iltrooklun  Eagk.  Norenihrr  '>.  fSO'i.) 
The  way  tn  deal  witli  confiolidntinn  is  to  vote  it  down.     >;[)t 
to   vote  at  all   on   the  tiuttter  will   W  half  a  vole   fur  it.     The 
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expression  will  b(^  made  up  from  the  votes  cast  on  the  subject, 
whether  for  or  a{j;ainst,  not  from  the  TOtes  cast  either  way. 
Each  voter  will  get  two  ballots  relating  to  the  matter.  Inside 
of  one  will  be  ■'Ajiaiust  Consolidation."  Inside  the  other  fl'ill  be 
■■  For  Cousolldiilion."  The  friends  of  Brooklyn  should  vote  the 
one  which  has  the  word  "  asuiist  "  inside  of  it.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  jilnin.  Jf  vou  want  to  see  them,  look  at  the  cartoon  in 
to-day's  Eagle.  That  tells  the  story  to  the  eye  and  the  eye  should 
tell  it  to  the  soul  of  every  true  Brooklynite. 

Theireasons  against  consolidation  now  are  absolute.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  city  is  getting  better.  The  government  of  New 
"5'ork  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  In  Brooklyn  reform  is  on  top  in 
the  City  Hall.  In  New  York  reform  is  in  the  mud  and  Tammany 
Hall  controls  every  part  of  the  government.  A  generation  ago 
and  more  Tammany  Hall  was  a  temple  of  principle  and  of  honor. 
It  is  now  a  den  of  thieves.  The  high  places  of  New  York  are 
in  possession  of  those  thieves.  All  the  powers  of  New  York  gov- 
ernment are  theirs.  Brooklyn  is  clean,  pure  and  progressive. 
Xew  York  is  foul  and  in  the  mire.  The  moral  reasons  for  opposing 
consolidation  now  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  should 
lead  a  self-i-^ipecting  man  or  woman  to  avoid  vile  associations. 

The  material  reasons  are  not  few.  Our  debt  is  less  than 
♦50,01)0,000.  The  debt  of  New  York  is  many  millions  more  than 
a  hundred.  Government  here  costs  per  person  less  than  half  it 
costs  in  New  York.  Our  people  here  know  their  officials  and  can 
call  them  to  account.  Brooklyn  would  be  of  no  account  governed 
from  the  City  Hall  of  New  York  or  from  the  Tammany  den  of 
scoundrelism  on  Fourteenth  street.  The  officials  over  there  would 
laugh  at  our  wants.  They  would  jeer  us  down  when  we  demanded 
our  rights.  They  would  regard  Brooklyn  as  a  fresh  field  to  loot 
and  ravage.  There  would  he  fine  picldngs  over  here  for  the 
New  York  spoilsmen.  That  city  has  twice  as  many  votes  as 
Brooklyn  and  against  Brooklyn  it  could  work  its  wickedest  will 
with  ease. 

Brooklyn  is  a  city  of  homes.  New  York  is  a  city  of  palaces  and 
tenements.     The  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  make  up  its  charac- 
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teristic  population.  The  verj-  rich  are  robbed  witli  their  otvq 
consent  bj  its  political  thieves.  Tlie  verj  poor  arc  oppressed  by 
those  political  thieves.  Tlie  men  in  middling  circumstances  in 
New  York  have  no  more  chani^e  for  com'fort  and  for  bettermt^nt 
In  existing  political  conditions  over  there  than  a  cat  without  claws 
has  in  Hades. 

The  consolidationists  tell  us  that  valuations  in  Brooklyn  would 
go  up.  Thoj  might,  and  they  might  not.  If  they  did  rents  would 
go  up  and  Brooklyn  people,  especially  the  poor  and  moderaiely 
well-to-do,  are  not  anxious  that  rents  should  go  up.  Imagine  a 
tenant  going  to  a.  landlord,  liat  in  hand  and  humbly  saying: "  Dear 
sir,  please  increase  my  rent:  I  will  be  very  mucli  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will."  Such  a  man  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his 
friends,  yet  if  Brooklyn  votes  for  consolidation  it  is  a  vote  to 
put  up  rents,  and  every  i-entpayer  should,  therefore,  be  sure  to 
vote  against  the  proposition. 

Xow,  why  is  this  consolidation  matter  pressed?  There  are  a 
few  lai^e  property-holders  with  big  water  privileges  who  would 
like  to  increase  their  value  and  decrease  the  tax  which  they  have 
to  pay  for  them.  New  York,  under  an  old  charter,  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Brooklyn  water  lino.  If  Brooklyn  became  New  Tork, 
then  the  sums  due  under  that  old  charter  could  either  be  com- 
pounded, reduced  or  removed.  That  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the 
popularity  of  consolidation  along  the  Atlantic  docks.  More  on 
this  head  need  not  be  said. 

Then  there  are  a  lot  of  socially  ambitions  people  who  live  in 
Brooklyn,  but  are  ashamed  to  say  so.  They  would  like  i  o  be  called 
New  Yorkers.  They  apologize  for  being  Brooklynites.  They 
have  property  in  some  cases  earned,  in  other  cases  inherited,  and 
in  .still  others  neither  earned  nor  inherited,  and  they  would  like 
to  subscribe  themselves  as  New  Yorkers  and  to  be  retcarded  as 
New  Yorkers  here  and  elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  in  that  feel- 
ing but  vanity,  and  it's  a  miserably  small  vanity. 

Then  there  are  our  always  esteemed  friends,  the  real  estate 
boomers,  who  buy  what  they  do  not  own  and  sell  what  does  not 
belong  lo  them,  and  who  make  a  thrifty  living  by  the  deft  manipa- 
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lation  of  that  gaseous  exudation  called  commissions.  If  they 
could  run  Brooltlyn  houses  up  to  a  New  Yorit  valuation,  then 
they  could  demand  New  York  rentals  for  them,  and  their  commis- 
sions  would  correspondingly  swell,  at  least  they  think  so,  and  life 
is  so  much  of  a  boom  and  so  little  of  an  actuality  to  them  that 
they  would  rather  vibrate  in  a  bubble  than  live  in  solid  comfort 
in  a  castle. 

They  say  that  the  Eagle  is  against  consolidation  "  because  thia 
paper  has  the  corporation  printing."  A  flg  for  corporation  print- 
ing! The  Eagle  would  be  better  off  without  it.  The  law  puts  it 
into  this  paper,  and  this  paper  obeys  the  law.  If  we  were  rid  of 
it,  commercial  advertisements  twice  its  value  would  take  its 
place.  This  paper  is  money  out  for  opposing  consolidation  and 
until  consolidation  may  occur.  But  it  is  principle  in  and  convic- 
tion in  through  opposing  it,  and  the  good  Lord  has  been  kind 
enough  to  the  Eagle  to  enable  it  to  put  right  above  revenue  and 
to  oppose  wrong,  not  for  revenue  only,  but  to  oppose  it  as  a  duty 
and  a  delight.  There  may  be  papers  that  would  go  off  and  die  if 
they  lost  the  corporation  printing.  If  so,  they  are  not  live  enough 
now  to  take  into  consideration.  The  insult,  however,  of  raising 
this  corporation  printing  issue  against  the  Eagle's  views  on  this 
subject  is  in  one  sense  as  large  and  in  another  sense  as  con- 
temptible as  if  A,  L.  Low's  patriotic  opposition  to  consolidation 
was  ascribed  to  sordid  instead  of  to  noble  motives.  This  paper 
is  not  buying  or  selling  anybody,  but  it  could  buy  op  and  sell  out 
the  creatures  that  thus  seek  to  insult  it,  and  if  they  have  learned 
from  these  words  what  we  think  about  them,  they  have  been 
brought  into  association  with  something  that  ought  to  do  them 
good. 

Consolidation,  if  it  made  the  rich  richer,  would  certainly  here 
make  tlie  poor  poorer.  The  rich  are  rich  enough  now.  The  poor 
are  too  poor  now.  The  middle  classes  have  in  Brooklyn  an  ideal 
home.  They  should  preserve  it  from  Tammany  and  from  Tam- 
maoyism.  The  New  York  Times  says  that  "  The  Eagle  is  oppos- 
ing the  relief  and  expansion  of  New  York."  Not  at  all.  Bless 
your  dear  heart,  come  over  and  grow  up  with  our  country  wards, 
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if  I'ark  Einv  is  loo  stniii^lit  fur  vou.  Tell  your  tc'iiement-folk  to 
coiue  ovct'  here  and  settle  in  our  outlying  districts.  TIjere  they 
can  have  real  homes.  Tell  youi'  half-rich  and  would-be  i-ichei' 
folk  to  di-op  the  tenemeuts  which  they  call  flats,  or  the  flats  which 
they  call  apartments,  and  come  over  here  and  get  a  house  with  a 
yard  to  it  big  enough  for  the  children  and  the  dog.  The  children 
■■  could  root  around  and  enjoy  themselves,  scratch  their  faces,  eat 
candy  and  be  happy,  while  the  dog  would  be  able  to  wag  his  tail 
from  side  to  side  instead  of  up  and  down,  lest  lie  knock  the  bric- 
a-brac  off  the  tables.  Let  all  New  York  come  over  here.  The 
ferriff  are  open.  Walking  on  the  bridge  is  good.  We  have  a 
better  transit  system,  in  air  and  on  the  ground,  than  New  York 
has.  Let  them  all  come  over  here  and  be  welcomed,  if  only  to 
save  our  esteemed  contemporary  from  being  so  silly. 

If  ever  the  time  for  consolidation  comes,  now  is  not  the  time. 
When  >'ew  York  has  cleaned  house  and  put  on  better  clothes, 
driven  its  thieves  away  and  started  on  a  career  of  honesty,  come 
over  here  and  we'll  talk  about  it.  Meanwhile,  as  consolidation 
could  be  legislated  without  a  vote,  so  no  vote  whatever  for  it  will 
be  effective  for  legislation  in  its  behalf.  IJut  the  atlack  on  the 
integrity  of  Brooklyn  should  receive  a  smash  right  between  the 
eyes,  and  the  Eagle  hopes  the  splendid  home-keeping,  ivnt-paying 
and  home-loving  pcoitle  of  iirooklyu  will  adniiiiister  the  smash 
next  Tuesday. 


IBrooklt/ii  Baffle.  Noremher  1 1,  f 89.}.) 
If  a  small  majority  of  thowe  voting  on  the  subject  in  Brooklyn 
have  favored  consolidation,  the  fomiulation  of  a  bill  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Legislalure  will  be  in  order.  The  Legislature  should 
give  to  tilt-  terms  of  any  such  moiisure  the  most  cjireful  considera- 
tion. They  should  be  terms  which  will  not  disadvantage  Brook- 
lyn, but  which  will  be  to  Brooklyn'si  fair  and  just  advantage  as 
much  as  possible. 

Those  who  have  not  favored  i-nnsolidation  sliould  labor  with 
those  who  have  favored  it,  to  s<'e  that  such  a  bill  is  made  what  it 
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ought  ti*  be.  If  tiie  bili  is  wbj(?(.tiyujible  it  sIkiuIiJ  be  beatou  and 
it  will  be  beaten,  until  it  is  made  substantially  unobjectionablt?. 
It  can  not  be  made  perfect  and  uo  one  should  carpingly  insist  ou 
sucli  an  impossible  proposition.  But  it  can  be  made  just,  or,  if  it 
can  not.  it  fan  be  defeated  and  the  proposition  can  be  deferred 
until  time  itself  relieves  the  disparities  under  which  Broo!;lyn,  in 
the  Eagle's  opinion,  is  placed  at  present  with  regard  to  consolida- 
tion at  all. 

The  Legislature  had  all  tlie  power  last  year  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  have  this  year  to  enact  anytliiu^  on  this  subject.  The 
Lc^slature  recently  elected,  however,  may  have  a  warrant  to  act 
upon  the  matter  which  previous  Legislatures  did  not  possess. 
The  number,  value,  complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  require  their  most  careful  study.  The  project  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  thought  alike  of  those  who  opposed  it  and  of 
those  who  supported  it.  ^^'e  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for 
haste,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  coming  Legislature  does  not 
find  too  many  pui-ely  partisan  or  political  duties  laid  upon  it  to 
complete  or  even  to  make  mueh  progress  in  the  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  this  subject  in  the  ensuing  session. 

(Mr.  Siott  exhibits  cartoon  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  represent- 
ing a  tiger.) 

Mr.  Gradt: 
The  liger  has  been  perfectly  harmless  since  that  election. 

Mr.  Scott: 
If  we  had  known  that  before  tlie  vote  on  consolidation,  we  would 
liave  carried  it  in  Brooklyn  by  about  50,000.  According  to  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  speakers  you  would  think  that  there 
was  no  vote  at  all.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  the  vote  on  consolidation  was 
22,049  more  than  on  the  general  constitutional  provisions  — 
22.049  more.  It  was  16,440  more  than  the  total  vote  on  the  canaJ 
amendment,  which  received  the  largest  vote  of  any  of  the  con- 
stitiitional  provisions.  It  had  the  enormous  comparative  vote  of 
77  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  votes  polled,  a  fact  which  never 
[Seiuitc,  No.  44.]  12 
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occurred  before  in  the  adoption  of  any  similar  measure  in  any 
election  in  tlie  state  of  New  Yorlc.  If  you  will  look  baelc  to  the 
various  constitutional  amendments  when  a  vote  on  the  Constitu- 
tion was  talien  yoii  will  see  that  it  never  reached  77  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vote.  The  nearest  vote,  I  believe,  was  in  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  1884,  that  came  after  a  series  of  troubles  — 
it  was  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  limiting  municipal  indebt- 
edness. It  is  the  most  valuable  amendment  that  was  ever  attached 
to  any  constitution,  in  my  judgment.  It  saved  many  of  the  cities 
from  bankruptcy.  At  that  time  some  of  the  citiL's  had  run  up 
to  24  pel-  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  Th*'  voie  taken 
at  that  time— -when  excitement  was  ruuuing  high,  wa-  'inly  4(i 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  The  vote  on  all  the  other  consti- 
tutional amendments  have  fallen  below  that.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  victory,  after  the 
most  thorouph  canvass,  that  was  ever  had  under  any  siniilai'  ques- 
tion under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  When  the  vote  was 
taken  the  will  of  the  people  on  that  matter  was  stated.  (>:'  course 
we  nevec  had  any  discussion  over  what  a  vote  nieam.  We  all 
thought  it  meant  an  expression  of  opinion.  That  was  all  the  peo- 
ple could  do  on  a  question  of  that  kind.  The  Legislature  did  not 
surrender  its  powers.  It  simply  asked  the  people  to  express  their 
wishes,  to  give  their  opinion.  We  thought  it  was  very  well  under- 
stood, we  simply  thought  it  was  an  expression  of  opinion.  We 
thought,  however,  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  final, 
and  that  the  next  work  would  be  for  the  Legislature  to  frame  an 
act  and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  When  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  views  have  them  enacted  into  law. 

I  make  this  second  proposition.  Mr.  Chairman  and  <'i;'ntl.'in"n  of 
the  Committee,  it  is  this:  There  is  absolutely  no  considerahlf  senti- 
ment in  Brooklyn  against  consolidation.  Men  may  deceive  them- 
selves, and  Loyal  Leaguers  may  think  that  the  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  both  far  and  wide,  hut  it  remains  simply  right  around  its 
own  locality  —  the  first  ward  of  Brooklyn.  Some  few  of  those  who 
Toted  against  consolidation  got  up  a  petition  against  it  and  wanted 
to  make  another  fight,  and  they  did  so.  They  hunted  all  over 
Brooklyn  and  found  seventy  men  who  signed  a  petition  calling  for 
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a  public  meeting.  They  are  all  very  respectable,  excellent  gentle- 
men. I  believe  tbey  call  themselves  "  The  AncieDt  and  Honorable 
Aristocracy  of  Brooklyn," —  they  called  a  public  meeting.  That 
meeting  waa  held  on  November  21, 1895.  How  many  do  you  think 
was  there?  The  New  York  World  has  by  actual  count,  124  people. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  "  probably  about  200."  After  the  most 
earnest  and  vigilant  efforts  these  seventy  men  could  not  bring  but 
200  to  that  meeting. 

I  was  requested  to  limit  myself  to  this  question  or  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  vote,  but  I  realize  there  are  many  here  that  want  to  talk. 

A  Voice: 


Mb.  Scott: 
I  desire  to  talk  about  resubmission.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  a  resubmission  of  a  question  of  opinion  and  a  resubmis- 
sion of  a  question  of  candidate,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Of  course 
the  one  executes  itself;  the  other  is  to  be  executed  afterward.  The 
bill  sers-es  the  purpose.  The  one  is  carried  just  as  much  as  the  other. 
There  would  be  just  as  much  reason  in  resubmission  of  a  vote 
given  a  candidate  for  office  as  there  would  be  in  a  resubmission 
of  a  question  of  opinion.  I  can  not  see  the  difference.  1  know  my 
Tammany  friends  would  like  very  much  to  hare  a  resubmission  on 
some  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  especially  the  apportion- 
ment one.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  apportionment  myself,  but  I  thank 
the  Republican  party  for  giving  it  to  us.  On  the  question  of  the 
apportionment  I  think  Tammauy  would  talce  another  vote  if  we 
would  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Gradt: 
That  was  only  an  iucidental  question. 

Mr.  Scott: 
I  believe  that  the  constitutional  amendment  was  carried  in 
Brooklyn  by  19(3  votes.    That  is  ten  or  eleven  votes  more  in  plural- 
ity than  the  consolidation  received.    The  total  was  far  less,  bat 
the  majorily  was  that. 
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There  is  some  strange  logic  io  the  action  of  those  Loyal  Leaguers. 
The  chaimiau  of  the  committee  at  tlie  meeting  the  other  night  was 
ex-Mayor  Schieren,  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  made  an  excellent 
mayor  —  he  always  indicated  tliat  he  was  in  favor  of  conaolidation, 
but  since  he  got  into  office  he  lias  been  at  work  endeavoring  to 
defeat  consolidation,  and  did  defeat  the  bill  last  year.  There  is  a 
strange  logic  about  his  action.  He  did  a  very  good  thing  in  forcing 
in  all  the  towns  of  Kings  county,  he  did  not  ask  them  whether  they 
voted  or  not;  he  said  they  must  come  in  without  any  vote  at  all. 
His  infiatnce  in  the  Legislature  brought  them  into  Brooklyn,  and 
they  are  here  to-day.  I  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  these  gentle- 
men coming  here  and  asking  for  resubmission,  and  at  the  same  time 
forcing  these  country  towns  without  any  submission  at  all.  As  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  very  appropriately  asked  one  of  the 
gentlemen  speaking  on  this  question  of  resubmission,  we  might 
go  on  and  on  voting,  and  never  stop.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  it. 
Not  submit  another  and  then  ask  for  another  submission.  There 
would  be  a  good  reason,  according  to  their  logic,  to  have  another 
vote,  and  then  go  on  indeflnitely.  Judge  Reyonlds  did  make  one 
Tery  good  point  that  I  had  not  thought  of  before.  He  said  there 
has  bcMi  a  lapse  of  time;  the  bill  should  have  been  jiassed  last 
■winter.  If  our  representatives  from  the  IjCgislature  had  ean-ied 
out  the  wishes  of  the  people  we  wonld  hare  had  consolidation.  I 
don't  think  that  Judge  Eeynolds  wonld  impose  the  same  logic  in  a 
suit  before  him  —  because  he  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  our  judges.  I 
have  occiipied  more  time  thfin  I  ought  to,  a  little  more  than  I  had 
license  to. 

Mr.  Ekush: 
I  undersland  Mt.  iScott  to  say  tliat  he  does  not  lliink  there  is 
tcay  sentiment  against  consolidation? 

Mr.  Scott: 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brush  : 
1b  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  last  canvass  for  mayor  in  this  city 
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one  of  the.  Democratic  candidates  was  an  avowed  consolidatioiiist, 
and  the  Republican  candidate  was  an  avowed  resulimissionist? 

Mb.  Scott: 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  candidates  was  an  avowed  consolida- 
tionist,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  other  was  as  inuni  j)s  an  oyster. 
He  said  it  was  bound  to  come  and  the  people  rested  on  that.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  two  of  the  candidates  for  niaynr  in  tlie  last 
election  voted  for  consolidation  in  1894. 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  think  you  will  find  in  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  Ma.vor  Wur- 
ster  that  he  did  state  that  he  was  in  favor  of  resubmission  of  a 
vote  to  the  people.     He  did  say  that  be  was  in  favor  of  resubmis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
What  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Shepherd  with  reference  to  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Scott: 
If  anybody  can  find  out,  I  can  not.  Al!  I  can  say  is,  that  he 
voted  for  consolidation,  as  he  says  himself.  There  is  no  con- 
siderable sentiment  against  consolidation;  there  is  not  a  society 
in  Brooklyn  why  dare  to  call  a  meeting  against  consolidation. 
They  know  that  they  could  not  carry  it  at  all.  In  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  a  few  days  ago  a  gentleman,  in  discussing  the  question, 
snid,  "  Gentlemen,  don't  ask  for  resubmission;  if  you  do  it  will  be 
earned  overwhelmingly  against  a  referendum  in  the  charter." 
It  was  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  so  they  undertook  by  referen- 
dum to  deceive  the  people;  tliey  tried  to  make  them  believe  that 
you  gentlemen  from  Albany,  yon  politicians,  are  going  to  Impose 
upon  them  something  that  is  not  right,  and  they  undertook  to 
deceive  the  people  and  make  them  believe  that  they  are  only  look- 
ing for  a  proper  charter.     We  are  looking  for  it  in  a  direct  way, 

Mr.  Grady: 
Vou  said  the  common  people  were  in  favor  of  consolidation; 
hinv  dirt  vou  arrive  at  thai. 
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Mh.  Scott: 
Because  they  were  the  uieu  who  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
subject.  The  people  were  left  with  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
—  anti-consoHdationists  and  the  newspapers  on  the  other  side. 
The  leading  politicians  kept  mum,  and  the  people  were  not  led 
by  anybody  except  their  own  good  judgment,  and  the  arguments 
presented  to  them  carried  the  question. 

Mk.  Brush; 
Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  boai-d  of  aldermen  recently 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  submission? 

Mk.  Scott: 
If  the  gentlemen  had  listened  to  my  remarks  he  would  have 
tmderstood  that.     I  never  knew  of  an  officeholder  who  wanted  to 

vote  himself  out  of  ofQce,  and  I  never  expect  to  find  but  a  vei-y  few. 
We  do  not  care  to  take  the  views  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  know  their  own  mind  on  the  subject. 


How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  in  favor  of  resubmission  in  some  form? 

Mb   Scott  : 
The  Legislature  who  went  to  Albany  from  this  city  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1894  were  almost  unanimously  pledged  for  consolidation, 
and  when  they  got  up  there  they  were  almost  unanimously  against 
it.     If  you  will  explain  that  I  will  explain  the  other. 

Mb.  Grady: 

Do  you  mean  the  present  legislators? 

Mr.  ScOtt  : 

No,  .sir.     The  consolidation  league  sent  them  letters  and  they 

had  to  answer,  and  the  answers  were  published  in  the  newspapers. 

It  was  at  the  election  following  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 

amendment.    I  may  mention  Senator  Heynolds'  name;  he  signed  his 
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uame  to  a  petition  and  aaid  tliat  he  would  endeavor  to  pass  the 
consolidation  bill.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  against  it  when  it  got 
up  there. 

Me.  Ghady: 

1  ask  whether  the  press  and  the  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
in  1895  took  sides  upon  the  question. 


If  Tou  thing  there  is  no  change  in  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn why  do  you  oppose  a  resubmission  of  the  question? 

Mk.  Scott: 
In  the  first  place,  you  assume  that  I  think  there  is  no  change. 
That  is  not  true,  there  is  a  vast  change  in  favor  of  consolidation. 
I  oppose  a  resubmission  on  the  same  principle  that  I  would  oppose 
a  resubmission  of  your  election  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  against  all 
principles  of  government.  It  is  against  common  sense.  It  is 
revolutionary.  It  would  destroy  any  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  you  take  the  position  that  a  vote  is  not  a  vote,  or  not 
an  expression  of  the  people,  you  have  nothing  left  under  God's 
heavens  but  revolution. 

Mr.  Bbush; 

The  point  is  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  since  a  vote  was  taken  that  more  than  50,000  more  people  have 
become  inhabitants  of  this  city.  If  this  vote  is  taken  as  final  they 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  whatever, 

Mb.  Scott  : 
We  can  not  legislate  for  all  the  people.    We  l^slate  for  those 
who  are  here. 

Me,  H.  G.  Schdmann: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  this  question  for  the  following  reasons:    First,  we 
voted  upon  this  question  and  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  have  de- 
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glared  tlmt  tliey  are  hi  favor  of  consolidation.  I  believe  that  we 
ai-e  not  fiiii'  to  our  oJd  frieud  Stranahan,  who,  when  lif  lv<Mi-d  that 
the  farmers  were  complaining  because  he  had  given  us  our  beauti- 
ful park  system,  he  said:  *'  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  the  pardon  of 
those  men  for  having  made  them  rich."  New  York  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr,  Stranahan,  You  gentlemen  from  New  York  ought  to 
beg  our  pardon  for  trying  to  make  your  city  large  and  prosperous. 
That  is  the  standpoint  that  I  take.  I  take  the  standpoint  that  New 
Yorkers  desire  consolidation.  If  you  resubmit  this  question  you 
can  resubmit  anytliing.  I  have  never  seen  a  poker  player  yet,  who, 
when  he  had  a  bad  hand,  would  not  ask  for  another  deal.  You  ask 
the  citizeos  again  if  you  dare  so  to  do  —  because  if  you  do,  that 
principle  that  Mr.  Scott  told  you  about,  that  principle  of  govern- 
ment would  be  lost  and  we  would  sufl'er  great  injury.  We  are  in 
favor  of  consolidation  to-day ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  main  agita- 
tors own  the  buildings  —  those  opposed  to  consolidation  are  the 
owners  of  the  buildings  surrounding  this  spot.  They  belii've  that 
if  the  City  Hall  should  vanish  they  would  lose  millions.  If  yon  ask 
my  friends  from  the  eastern  district,  you  will  find  another  question 
there.  You  will  flud  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
rooms  for  rent.  We  have  the  accommodations  and  we  want  the 
people  in  New  York  to  come  over  here.  We  want  the  working 
people  to  come  over  here  and  we  will  make  them  comfortable.  We 
want  consolidation  so  that  we  can  have  bridges  that  will  enable 
the  people  to  come  over  here.  If  we  are  consolidated  we  will  surely 
get  a  bridge.  Again  you  will  find  that  the  politicaus  are  against 
consolidation.  They  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  prestige.  Then, 
there  are  the  newspapers.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  disciission  with 
<?olone!  Rocrer,  the  nevvsjiaper  editor;  he  gets  |10,flfK)  a  .tear  for 
advertising.  The  Eagle  gets,  probably,  twice  that  amount.  There 
are  others  in  politics  who  fear  the  loss  of  patronage.  The  news- 
papers are  afraid  that  they  will  lose  a  little  patronage.  We  are  not 
afraid,  we  have  made  our  living  heretofore  and  we  will  make  our 
living  after  consolidation  takes  effect.  We  want  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  families  in  the  world.  Again  it  has  been  said  that  in  a  few 
years  hence  —  probably  eight  or  nine  years  —  we  must  consolidate. 
We  will  need  an  additional  water  supply.  We  will  need  consolida- 
tion  upon  that  point.    If  you  take  another  view  of  the  case  there  is 
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liardi.v  ty-ae  ot  the  western  district  faiiiilies  when  thej  go  to  Euroj* 
tliat  registf!!'  from  Broolvlyn,  but  I  register  from  Brooklyn  and  I 
am  proud  of  my  city.  1  have  often  seen  those  citizens  register 
■■  Van  Dusenberg."  Senatoi"  Bnisli  liaa  asked  a  (lucstion  wiiether 
The  Assemblymen  and  Senators  were  not  aslied  to  vote  for  reanb- 
missioQ  when  they  were  candidates.  I  have  l>efoie  me  my  old 
friend,  Senator  Grady.  1  have  been  for  mnuy  years  pr<»sident  of  tiie 
Brewers'  association, and  lu  years  Kone  by  would  ask  every  Weual<ir 
nnd  Assemblyman  whether  he  was  going  to  vote  for  liberal  excise 
laws.  Every  one  of  them  said  yes  —  yes,  in  such  a  way  that  every- 
one of  them  turned  out  against  it.  If  this  question  were  voted  upon 
to-day  two-thirds  of  the  people  would  vote  in  favor  of  eonsolida- 
tiou,  Mr.  Peabody  was  quite  correct,  when  he  said  "  don't  resub- 
mit." We  would  wip<;  the  floor  with  the  a-nti-consolidationists. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  say  now.     I  thanli  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brush; 
is  it  not  a  fact  ihat  a  largo  proportion  of  the  eastern  district 
voted  against  consolidation. 

Mr.  ScHtTMANN  : 

The  question  at  that  time  had  not  won  the  hearts  of  the  working 
people,  but  to-day,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption,  the  working 
people  ai-e  in  favor  of  it.  I  took  a  vote  the  other  day  of  fourteen 
persons,  and  found  twelve  were  in  favor  of  annexation  and  two 

again  at. 

J.  G,  Jenkins: 
5Ir.  Chairman  and  (icntlomen  of  the  Committee:  I  do  not 
repi-esent  the  banks  of  Brooklyn  here  before  you,  but  I  represent 
Tuv  own  views  and  the  views  of  my  neighbors.  It  is  true  that  the 
banks  have  many  sources  of  information,  through  different  chan- 
nels. In  the  banks  and  in  the  trust  companies  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  pulse  of  the  people  on  various  subjects, 
and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  I  represent  the  financial  people  in  favor 
of  consolidation.     Tn  the  eastern  district,  where  I  live,  I  have  been 
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somewhat  prominent  for  forty  years.  I  believe  the  sentiment  in 
that  district  is  75  per  cent,  in  favor  of  consolidation.  In  this 
city  the  means  of  assessing  an?  limited,  and  tbe  property  is  of 
small  valuation.  We  have  no  river  docks  to  rent,  no  carriages  to 
license,  no  peanut  venders  to  tax;  we  have  nothing  but  real  estate 
and  the  tax  falls  so  heavily  upon  it  that  we  are  mere  collectors  of 
rents.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  we  seem  to  be  now.  If  we 
get  a  greater  city  we  will  build  another  bridge.  We  are  now 
■within  $3,000,000  limit  of  our  bonded  valuation,  and  a  bridgi' 
would  coat  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000.  How  is  it  to  be  built?  Thai 
is  the  puzzle  in  our  finances  that  we  can  not  answer.  If  we  were 
annexed  to  New  York,  yon  gentlemen  in  New  York  would  be  kind 
enough  to  build  75  per  cent,  of  the  bridge,  leaving  25  per  cent. 
to  Brooklyn.  I  present  to  you  a  proposition  in  relation  to  the 
East  river.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  no  right  or  authority  over 
the  East  river.  If  a  man  commits  a  murder  on  the  waters  of  the 
East  river,  he  must  be  tried  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  is 
queer,  is  it  not?  Every  time  you  cross  the  bridge  you  liave  to 
pay  your  fare.  Every  time  you  cross  the  ferry,  you  pay  two  cents. 
You  pay  that  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York.  What 
would  you  do  if  we  were  joined  to  that  city?  A  certain  part  of 
this  money  would  go  towards  paying  your  own  taxes.  The  build- 
ing of  bridges  across  the  East  river  would  wipe  us  out  unless  we 
get  some  help.  The  officials  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  not  to 
blame  for  our  condition.  They  have  been  reasonably  economical. 
You  simply  hadn't  the  income  from  taxation.  If  you  go  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to-day  you  will  find  signs  "  For 
Sale  or  To  Kent."  You  must  let  your  property  go  for  the  mort- 
gages upon  it,  because  we  have  certain  fixes  to  meet  and  some- 
body must  pay  them.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  The  will  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  it  should  be  carried  out. 
If  the  question  of  consolidation  was  resuhniittcd,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  a  still  greater  majority  in  favor  of  consolidalion.  I 
believe  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  arc  in  favor  of  coneolidatinu. 

I  desire  to  present  the  following  petition  in  favor  of  consolida 
tion,  signed  by  all  of  the  banks  in  Brooklyn  except  three. 
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A  Voice: 
ilay  I  ask  wliether  that  document  was  signed  bj  the  stock- 
holders of  the  various  banks  before  the  signatures  of  the  bank 
officers  were  attached? 

Me.  Jenkins: 
I  think  the  stocliholders  authorized  it. 


Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation  75  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins: 
I  speak  for  the  eastern  district.     In  the  great  population  of  that 
district   I   think   75   per  cent,   of   the   voters   are  in   favor  of 
consolidation. 


What  percentage  of  the  Brooklyn  financial  institntions  does 
this  petition  comprise? 


I  slioiild  say  all  but  two  or  three  —  the  Nassau,  the  City  and  the 

National. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
Was  your  petition  presented  to  those  banks? 

Mr.  Jenkins: 
The  petition  was  circulated. 


Mb.  Lexow: 
Signature  was  refused? 


The  president  of  one  of  the  banlis  said  he  was  personally  in 
favor  of  consolidation,  but  that  he  would  rather  not  s'gn,  as  he 
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did  not  want  to  bring  tlie  bank  into  tlie  matter  at  all.     I  brfievc 
the  other  banks  have  signed  a  petition  in  opposition. 


Are  jou  certain  tliut  this  petition  was  signed  by  all  but  three 
r  four  of  the  banking  institutions? 


Is  n«t  the  introductory  of  your  petition  taken  from  the  bill 
that  was  introduced?     A.  It  is  taken  fiMnn  the  bill  now  being 

considered. 

Me.  Brush: 
Don't  ihe  people  in  Brooklyn  who  are  favoring  consolidation 
want  a  prior  ascertainment  of  the  terms  of  consolidation  further 
than  this  bill  goes? 

Mr.  Jeneins: 

1  could  not  answer  that  question.     These  thincs,  like  water, 
will  find  their  own  level  anrt  adjust  their  own  diffli'nlties. 

Mk.  Lexow  : 
If  the  consolidationists  will  lake  one  more  speaker  for  to-day, 
then  each  side  will  have  been  represented  by  the  same  number  of 
speakers;  and  the  same  order  will  he  followed  to-morrow.  Those 
who  appear  to-morrow  luoniinfr  befoi-e  this  committee  will  be 
expected  to  answer  the  arguments  of  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
consolidation  this  afternoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  those  wiio 
favor  consolidation  will  be  expected  to  answer  the  nrguments 
made  by  the  opposition  in  the  forenoon.  T  d<'sire  to  announce  that 
the  session  of  to-morrow  will  i>e  held  in  Part  V  of  the  Biipreme 
Court,  room  2-i.  in  tlir  cnurl-fuiiise. 


a    ropy    of   the   petition,   presented    by    Mc 
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Brooklyn,  K.  Y,  Januarii  15,  189G. 
To  Bis  Excellency,  the  Govei-nor,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York: 

Tlif  undersigned  baukers  of  the  city  of  Brooklyu  respectfully 
urfie  tlie  passage  of  a  bill  consolidating  Brooklyn  city  with  New 
York  city,  pvoviding  among  other  things,  for  attaining  an  equal 
and  uniform  rate  of  taxation  and  uniform  valuations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation : 

Felix  Campbell,  President  People's  Trust  Company. 

('.  T.  Christonoon,  President  Brooklyn  Trust  Company. 

S.  IJ,  Dutchcr,  Preaideut  Hamilton  Trust  Company, 

(j.  W.  White,  President  Mechanics'  Bank. 

M.  H.  Hazzard,  President  Fulton  Bank. 

Julian  D,  Fairehild,  President  Kings  County  Trust  Company. 

Pi.  M.  Maloy.  Vice-President  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company. 

W.  H.  Palmer,  Cashier  Schenuerhom  Bank. 

M.  S.  Sprague,  President  Sprague  National  Bank, 

-James  T.  Ashley,  Cashier  [Tnion  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

Howard  M.  Smith,  Vice  President  Bedford  Bank. 

John  Loughran,  President  M.  P.  E.  S.  Bank. 

J.  G.  Jenkins,  First  National  Bank,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  A.  Sackett,  North  Side  Bank,  Brooklyn. 

Ditmas  Jewell,  President  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Bank. 

James  Gascoine,  President  People's  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

John  C.  Kelley,  President  Eighth  Ward  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

N.  A.  Conklin,  Hamilton  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 


Marshall  S.  Daifios; 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tie  Committee:  In  politics 
I  am  a  Democrat;  in  religion  I  am  a  believer  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I  have  resided  in  the  city  of  Bi"ooklyn  for  forty-eight 
years,  and  as  an  old  Brooklynite  I  feel  a  patriotic  interest  in  all 
matters  which  concern  her  social  advancement.  I  believe  great 
good  can  fonie  by  uniting  iu  one  great  municipality  these  two 
great  dtics  and  making  it  the  Empire  City  of  the  Nation.     In  the 
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city  of  Williameburgh  we  had  a  population  of  about  50,000,  and 
you  could  pass  from  one  boundary  to  another  in  a  few  hours.  It 
had  a  mayor  and  an  oiBcial  family,  a  board  of  aldermen,  devoted 
to  business  and  public  duty;  it  became  impoi'lant  fo  do  something 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  city  of  WilHamsburgh,  and  tve 
did  so  by  getting  the  city  out  of  debt.  When  the  subject  of  cou- 
BOlidation  was  under  discussion  there  were  certain  influential 
gentlemen,  loyal  citizens  of  Williamsburgb,  who  were  fearful 
that  taxation  would  not  be  properly  adjusted;  thiit  they  would 
lose  their  identity.  They  feared  that  they  were  about  to  engage 
in  the  painful  process  of  absorption,  but  the  union  was  effected, 
the  marriage  was  consummated,  and  it  turned  out  a  vi'ry  import- 
ant and  a  very  prosperous  one.  Now  we  furnish  you  a  mayor, 
distriot  attorney,  a  corporation  counsel  and  a  fire  commissioner, 
and  a  new  bridge  commissioner,  and  almost  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  power  and  influence  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  comes 
from  the  splendid  old  city  of  WilHamsburgh. 

In  conclusion,  I  pray  that  yon  and  your  committee  may  recom- 
mend such  legislation  as  will  raise  this  proud  city  out  of  the  dust 
and  consolidate  it  with  the  magnificent  city  of  New  York,  and 
thus  place  it  on  the  roll  as  the  greatest  city  on  the  earth. 

Mb.  George  W.  Wingatb: 

Mp.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  speech.  I  am  not  here  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  not  liere  as  a  paid  attorney.  I  jim  simply  here 
to  represent  myself.  I  have  certain  interests  to  represent,  but  in 
representing  myself  and  in  representing  my  own  personal  interests 
in  certain  things,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  represent  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  my  associates  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  come  here  as  a  con- 
vert, because,  when  the  original  question  of  annexation  to  New 
York  was  brought  up  I  was  opposed  to  it.  I  have  studied  fnlly  both 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  against  it  by  the  newspapers 
and  by  those  who  have  spoken  for  and  against  consolidation  before 
your  committee.  Many  arguments  have  been  considered  here; 
gome  of  them  have  no  merit  at  all;  I  was  of  the  opinion  —  and  I 
retained  that  opinion  for  some  considerable  time  that  consolidation 
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was  not  a  wise  thing  for  tiie  city  of  Ki'OOkljn.  lint  iifter  cieMb- 
eration  au«l  reflection  and  after  conversing  witli  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  different  brandies  of  business  and  in  my  associationB 
with  bank  presidents  and  the  official  trust  companies;  association 
with  gentlemen  who  ai^  connected  with  mercantile  matters,  and 
conversations  had  with  people  who  are  the  best  autliorities  on  real 
estate,  and  my  own  observations  and  my  own  business  relations, 
have  convinced  me  that  consolidation  is  not  only  a  good  thing  but 
au  indispensable  thing  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Brooklyn.  To- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  New  York  capitalists  to  loan  one  single  cent  of  money  on 
Brooklyn  property.  Today  with  the  Brooklyn  capitalists  who  loan 
money  in  Brooklyn,  it  is  practically  impt^sibie  for  you  to  foreclose 
a  mortgage  and  get  anything  like  what  the  property  is  worth.  I 
have  in  my  offife  at  the  present  time,  property  which  has  been 
covered  by  a  mortgajre  for  twenty  years,  which  was  based  upon 
valuations  made  in  good  faith  by  the  best  real  estate  experts  in  the 
eitj-  of  New  York.  The  money  belongs  to  infants  and  I  have  been 
withholding  the  property  for  eighteen  months  simply  because  the 
infants  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  the  property  for  $15,000.  If  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  annexed  nnder  the  bill  —  and  mark  yon  1  am  only 
discussing  the  bill  which  is  here  before  you  —  this  bill  which  an- 
nexes upon  equal  taxation  and  upon  equal  valuation,  nothing  else — 
if  Brooklyn  is  annexed  under  this  bill  we  will  prosper.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  the  arguments  which  are  made  to-day  against  con- 
solidation are  simply  based  upon  the  theory  that  we  are  not  to  be 
annexed  upon  eguai  taxation.  I  am  confident  that  seventy-flve 
per  cent,  of  the  people  who  have  any  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Lbsow; 

Vou  have  read  the  bill. 
Mk.  Wingatb  : 

Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

You  have  considered  the  items  and  the  points  that  you  made, 
and  the  bill  is  satisfactory  to  you? 
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Mk.  Wimgatk; 
Yes,  sir.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  imyossiblt^  tw  frniiie  a  bill 
which  when  complete  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  dlizeus,  but 
I  tliink  the  idea  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  sound  one  — ■  to  say  first 
that  we  will  be  annexed  under  a  uniform  system  of  taxation,  and 
then  let  the  Legislature  look  after  administration  matters,  such 
as  police  and  health,  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  the  building  of 
sewers.  In  this  way  consolidation  can  be  eifected  and  decided 
and  put  into  operation  in  proper  form.  If  you  undertake  to 
make  a  general  cliarter  you  will  be  sure  to  have  auLagonism. 

Mh.  Lexow: 
Several  of  the  candidates  that  were  before  the  people  last  fall 
stated  in  their  platform,  as  I  understand  it,  that  consolidation  was 
inevitable,  but  that  they  were  nevertheless  in  favor  of  resubmia- 
BJon,  is  that  true? 

Mk.  Wing  ate  : 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mk.  Lexow  ; 

If  it  is  inevitable,  why  should  tliere  be  resubmission? 

Mr.  Winoate: 
A  good  reason  for  it  is  this,  the  anti-consolidationists  have  a  com- 
pact :in(J  strong  orgauiKatiou.  They  were  prepared  to  deliver  or 
make  votes  for  or  against  any  candidate  who  might  be  in  favor  or 
them.  The  consolidationsists  were  not  organiKcd,  and  lield  out  no 
threat.  They  would  vote  for  a  man  even  if  he  did  say  he  was  in 
favor  of  resubmission;  that  is  why  they  are  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion, and  having  made  that  pledge  they  are  willing  to  stand  by  it. 
The  idea  of  resubmission  is  a  perfect  farce.  We  have  no  referen- 
dum in  this  country  like  Switzerland,  This  idea  that  a  bill  of  a 
political  nature  must  necessarily  be  submitted  to  the  people  is 
absurd.  This  question  was  carefully  considered  by  tlie  people  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  territory  that  voted  upon  it,  and  ttieir  wishes 
ought  to  be  enacted  into  law.    The  matter  was  thoroughly  dls- 
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cussed  iind  was  cavried.    If  that  does  not  settle  tbe  question  what 
is  the  TisL'  of  having  auy  election. 

I>E,  Bkush: 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  whether  the  original  city  of 
BiMKiklyn  gave  the  majority  in  favor  of  consolidation  or  whether  it 
was  Gravesend  and  other  towns  that  gave  the  majority  in  favor  of 
consolidation  ? 

Me.  Wingate: 
My  impression  is  that  Senator  Brash  is  righl.  ■  Tluit  it  was  the 
votes  of  the  county  towns  that  made  np  the  majority  in  favor  of 
consolidation.     I  am  simply  speaking  from  recoHfction. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

I  ask  whetlier  or  not  the  city  as  if  existed  at  the  time  of  tlie  bill 
wr,M  piiSH(-d  did  not  give  a  mjijority  in  favor  of  consolidalion. 

Mb.  Wingate: 
It  is  a  fiict  that  it  did  give  a  majority  of  some  1.1)-'!4;  whatever 
fact  Senator  Brush  states  must  be  correct;  that  the  majority  of 
ifi'M  was  aa'ainst  consolidation.  The  county  towns  to-day  are  in 
the  dfy  of  Brooklyn  and  their  vote  is  just  as  important  as  that  of 
any  other  ward  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  consolidation. 


CoDKT  House,  Bkooki.yx,  Jainiary  18,  1896,  11  a.  m. 
Arguments  in  Favor  of  Consolidation. 
Mk.  Lexow  : 
Ini^tead  of  holding  two  sessions  to-day  we  will  Imve  one  con- 
tiniions  si'ssion  of  f(rar  hours,  two  hours  to  eacJi  side.     My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  communication  which  came 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  yesterday  was  not  made  public. 
I  find  a  letter  addifssed  to  me  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
in  print,  in  tins  morning's  paper,  signed  by  William  C  Bryant. 
I  purposely  withhchl  that  letter  I'otli  from  publication  and  from 
[Sen^ite.  No,  44.]  14 
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mention  bec-aiise  it  Las  exolusivt.'lv  lo  dn  w'lh  llw  [wlitk'al  sidi' 
of  thisqnPstioE  and  1 1al«e  itfli^il  tiic  question  of  politics  will  not 
entt'i'  into  the  consideration  of  a  inicstion  of  this  jrreat  import- 
ance—  one  that  so  deeply  concerns  the  people;  and  that  neither 
Republican  or  Democratic  policy  would  be  coiifidcf-ed,  hut  that 
the  good  of  the  people  of  the  cities,  alone,  wonld  I'ntei*  into  onv 
consideration  of  this  qoestion.  It  was  for  that  reas-in  that  I 
did  not  publish  the  letter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  referred  to: 

January  17,  1896. 
To  Bon.  Clarence  E.  Lcteotc  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  most  urgent  business  engagement 
at  the  very  hour  at  which  yon  are  to  meet  prevents  my  being 
present  at  your  hearing,  but  that  my  voice  may  not  be  entirely 
unheard  I  take  this  method  of  presentinf^  briefl;'  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  by  ffoinp:  over  the  arguments  that 
others  who  will  be  present  can  more  efrectually  lay  before  you, 
but  as  a  Republican,  desirous  of  the  continued  success  of  my 
party  in  city,  state  aud  national  elections,  I  say  to  you  that  if 
consolidation  is  brought  about  without  referring  the  matter  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  the  party  guilty  of  such  legislation  may 
expect  and  will  ret^eive  such  a  condemnation  at  the  polls  at  the 
next  election  as  will  seriously  affect  the  chances  of  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  carrying  this  State. 

Kings  county  went  against  Folger  by  upward  of  45,000  majority. 
Governor  Morton,  or  whoever  is  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  this  year,  will  lose  the  county  by  over  50,000  if  this 
unwise  legislation  is  brought  about,  which,  added  to  New  York 
county's  Democratic  majority,  will  wipe  out  the  Republican  major- 
ities in  the  other  counties  and  give  the  State  to  the  Democrats. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM    C.    BRYANT. 


W.  C.  Redfield: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     Understand- 
ing, unofficially,  that  the  committee  intend  to  hold  seKsions  else- 
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where  after  fo-rtay,  we  beg  respectfully  to  announce  tiuit  we  have 
prcsoiit  here  this  morning,  desirous  of  addressing  jour  commi1i:ee, 
twenty-one  spealfers,  and  we  respectfally  ask,  before  we  proceed 
for  some  definite  knowledge  as  to  whetlier  further  sessions  wiii 
be  had,  and  if  so,  when  and  where. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
We  have  had  no  consultation  on  that  subject,  and  we  are  to 
have  no  executive  session  of  the  committee  until  we  reach  Albany 
again.  Hence,  it  will  be  impossible  now  for  us  to  determine 
just  when  other  hearings  of  the  committee  will  be  had.  You 
better  present  your  two  hours'  discussion  to-day;  and  then  we 
can  consider  in  executive  session  how  much  longer,  if  at  all,  we 
will  consider  this  question  in  Brooliljn, 

Mr.  Rbdfield: 
It  is  upon  the  words  "  if  at  all  "  that  I  desire  to  place  some 
emphasis.  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  that  there  would 
be  no  time  limit  and  that  everybody  would  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  1  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  who 
favor  resubmission,  that  everybody  who  desires  to  speak  should 
be  given  an  opportunity,  and  I  ask  that  for  the  other  side  also. 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  Lexow: 

The  sergeant-at-arms  will  see  that  no  further  demonstrations 
are  heard  in  this  room.  They  are  not  going  to  affect  the  Judgment 
of  the  committee.  The  sergeant -a  t-arms  will  see  that  this  order 
is  obeyed. 

Mr.  Bbdpield: 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall 
all  be  allowed  to  speak  is  to  be  left  undetermined? 

Me.  Lexow: 
Certainly.     There  ia  no  objection  to  you  all  being  allowed  to 
speak  before  this  committee.     1  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  is  to  give  the  fullest  and  fairest  hearing;  you  will 
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understand,  however,  that  there  are  limits  upon  i^udiiraiitc  and 
time;  that  we  have  our  duties  to  perform  at  Albany,  not  only  with 
reference  to  this  legislation,  but  also  with  reference  to  general 
legislation.  And  this  matter  mast  be  considered  in  connection 
with  those.  We  have  given  special  prominence  to  this  question 
and  propose  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  it.  I  can 
readily  see  that  those  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  or  any 
legislation  upon  this  question  might  readily  marshal  10,000 
speakers  before  this  committee  and  absolutely  prevent  the  deter- 
mination of  any  question  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  This 
question  must  be  determined  one  way  or  anotlier,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  legal  principles 
applicable  to  exi»ert  testimony  should  be  introduced  here  and 
that  each  side  should  have  as  many  speakers  as  the  other,  so  that 
absolute  equality  shall  exist  in  that  sense  and  after  hearing  the 
arguments  we  will  then  endeiivor  to  ascertain  thi'  ii-ae  sentiment 
of  Brooklyn  on  the  question. 

Mr,  Ebdfield: 
Relying  upon  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  yesterday,  that 
full  time  would  be  given  to  everybody,  I  desire  officially,  to  file 
with  this  committee  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  who 
here  appear  before  this  committee  and  claim  the  right  to  bo  heard. 
I  will  read  the  names  and  request  that  llie  official  stenographer 
take  them  down. 

Mh.  Lbxow: 

The  chair  announced  as  the  decision  of  the  commit  let;,  yesterday, 
that  each  side  should  have  two  hours  to-day.  If,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  two  hours  of  time  to-day  in  discussing  the  merits  o(  the 
proposition  before  this  committee  you  desire  to  waste  the  time  of 
this  committee  in  putting  upon  record  something  that  is  not 
going  to  appeal  to  our  judgment  you  will  have  to  take  that  time 
from  the  time  allowed  to  your  side. 

Mr.  Eedfield: 
Does  the  committee  refuse  to  have  the  names  inserted? 
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Mk.  Lgxow: 
You  can  do  tJiat  after  your  two  hours  have  expired. 

Mb.  Redfibld: 
I  hand  the   list  of  names  to  the  stenographer  for  insertion 
here. 

John  H.  McKeon.  Franklin  Woodruff. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Backus.  S.  L.  Woodhouse. 

Charles  A.  Moore.  S.  V.  White. 

Fredericl;  E.  Crane.  Dr.  Kobert  Boocoeli. 

Williaui  C.  Kedtield.  Judge  D.  G.  Harrinian. 

Superintendent  Maxwell.  W.  J.  Coombs. 

Henry  Hentz.  A.  0.  McDonald. 

George  W.  Mead.  C.  C.  Skilton. 

Mr.  Dykman: 
Mr.  Cliairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  spoken 
before  the  chairman  and  some  members  of  the  committee  before. 
The  circumstances  have  changed,  largely  changed,  since  then. 
That  may  be  my  excuse  for  speaking  again.  The  organization 
of  which  I  am  a  member  is  as  much  oi)posed  to  the  bill  ot  this 
year  as  it  was  to  the  bill  of  last  year.  If  the  limits  of  time 
allow,  1  shall  undertake  to  critici.se  som*;  of  the  details  of  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  drew  the  bill  what 
is  to  be  the  situation  of  the  officers  of  the  towns  of  Eichmond 
county  underthis  legislation.  Are  the  towns  of  Richmond  county 
to  be  consolidated  and  to  go  out  of  existence?  And  if  they  are, 
as  tliey  would  seem  to  be  under  this  bill,  merged  in  a  greater  New 
York,  what  have  you  left  of  Richmond  county?  Many  questions 
of  that  kind  have  occurred  to  me,  but  they  are  of  least  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  other  questions  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself. 

Mr.  I.exow: 
"i'ou  just  made  the  statement  that  you  were  prepared  to  criticise 
that  bill,     I  noticed  yesterday  that  none  of  the  speakers  criticised 
that  bill  itself  —  none  of  the  arguments  were  addressed  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DrKMAN: 


It  is  far  easier  to  point  out  the  demerits  of  tlie  bill,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  and  do  it.  We  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  in 
the  first  section  we  are  made  to  make  a  leap  into  the  future  with- 
out knowing  where  we  are  going.  We  are  made  to  talte  a  leap  in 
the  dark  such  as  no  community,  certainly  no  city  in  this  State, 
ever  took  before  in  our  history.  It  is  enacted  that  we  shall  be 
consolidated  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1898 — consolidated  in 
a  way  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  all 
honor,  but  who  is  at  the  point  of  death  or  nearing  his  end  ■ —  to  a 
gentleman  who  deals  in  vacant  lots  in  East  New  York,  and  to 
some  other  gentlemen.  No  matter  what  comes  from  their  brains, 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  no  matter 
whether  they  keep  their  promise  as  we  hope  they  will,  or  break 
their  promise  as  we  know  they  have,  is  it  right  to  take  this  com- 
munity of  over  a  million  inhabitants  and  consolidate  it  with  the 
city  of  New  York  without  our  knowing  something  about  their 
plans?  Ought  we  not  to  know  now  what  they  have  in  their 
brains?  No  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  proposition  before.  Why 
should  we  not  know  what  they  intend  to  do.  What  is  their  ex- 
cuse? The  chairman  says  there  is  a  sentiment.  There  is  no 
sentiment  of  that  kind  there.  These  gentlemen  love  sentiment. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  Mr.  Chauncey  or  in  the  other  gentlemen 
who  are  pushing  this  measure  of  consolidation.  They  are  dealing 
in  facts.  They  are  not  dealing  in  sentiment.  Wo  are  opposed  to 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  because  it  deprives  us  of  our  existence, 
but  when  you  read  the  second  and  the  fifth  section  there  is  no  force 
to  extract  from  the  first  section.  Those  sections  contain  the  sting 
and  venom  that  is  in  the  bill.  It  provides  that  Mr.  Orecu  and 
these  gentlemen  shall  have  offlce  and  money  to  carry  on  their 
work.  That  is  all  there  is  in  the  bill.  We  ask  .vou  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  your  proposition  to  entrust  our  municipality  to  Mr, 
Green  and  Mr.  Stranhan  to  wipe  us  out  under  the  fu'-sit  section  of 
the  bill.  Why,  sir,  these  gentlemen  who  drew  this  bill  promised 
us  in  a  pamphlet  which  they  issued  on  the  eve  of  election  —  and 
the  League  of  I^oyal  Citizens  has  had  it  reprinted  in  <)rder  that  no 
one  shall  mistake  the  promises  that  were  made  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
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lion  niid  wli.'il  they  said  \ve  have  had  put  in  ved  type  — we  have 
i-ed-lettered  it  that  every  one  may  read  what  we  voted  for.  This 
hill  is  not  what  we  voted  for.  I  read  from  Mr.  Green's  pamphlet, 
'■  If  pvery  ballot  in  every  city  and  town  were  cast  in  favor  of 
consolidation  there  would  be  no  flnalty  about  it.  No  consolida- 
tion would  result  until  further  action  by  the  Tjegislature  pre- 
scribed the  terms  and  conditions.  1  say  these  gentlemen  have 
been  false,  false  as  ever  men  conld  be  —  in  handing  this  bill  to 
us  after  making  those  promises.  Your  judgment  may  approve  of 
the  bill  and  no  one  can  criticise  it.  No  one  does  criticise  jon,  but 
Jam  speaking  for  the  interests  of  Brooklyn  and  her  destiny.  This 
commission  made  a  solemn  promise  and  now  malic  haste  to  break 
that  promise  if  ever  man  broke  a  promise  in  the  world.  This  first 
section  of  the  bill  does  exactly  what  they  promisM  should  not  be 
done.  Why  should  we  trust  them  again.  Shall  we  enact  thar  in 
1898  there  shall  be  consolidation  when'  everybody  admits  that 
all  we  know  on  the  subject  is  that  it  is  full  of  the  most  profound 
questions,  when  we  are  confronted  with  difficulties  greater  than 
ever  man  assumed  to  face.  No  problem  like  this  ever  before  con- 
fronted a  Legislature.  Every  man  who  has  even  thought  over 
the  seriousness  of  the  question  is  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
difficulties  and  will  you  enact  the  first  section  no  matter  what 
the  difficulties  are?  Must  we  accept  what  this  commission  gives 
us?  Is  that  good  consolidation?  Did  you  ever  in  your  experi- 
ence know  of  even  a  little  question  being  treated  as  this  is?  I 
have  known  of  bills  enacted  to  take  effect  at  some  future  time,  but 
those  bills  stated  what  was  sought  to  be  accomplished.  When  we 
changed  our  whole  system  of  procedure  in  1846  or  1848  it  was  not 
done  in  this  way.  There  were  great  men,  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  but  did  the  Legislature  entrust  to  Mr.  Field  and  his 
associates  the  power  to  enact  laws  without  the  public  knowing 
anything  about  them?  Does  anybody  pretend  that  the  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Field  and  his  associates  then  met  are  to  be  compared 
with  the  difficulties  that  now  stare  us  in  the  face? 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
The  Legislature  will  have  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  the 
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sion  and  if  it  is  not  done  properly  the  Legislature  will  t)ik('  a  liand 
in  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Dykman: 
Speaking  of  section  2;  there  conies  down  to  ns  in  JJrooklyn 
remarks  fnini  Albany  that  we  are  unwilling  to  entrust  our  inter- 
ests to  the  Legislature  until  we  know  what  the  Tjegislature  is  going 
to  do.  This  section  of  the  bill  says  there  shall  be  bills  —  uumy  of 
them,  and  among  them  a  bill  for  equal  taxation. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

How  are  you  going  to  legislate  foi'  any  uity  exuepl  by  bills? 
Me.  Dykman: 

Of  course  we  must  legislate  by  bills,  but  we  want  to  know  what 
tie  bills  are  to  be.  We  may  have  a  police  hill  passed  by  the 
majority,  and  we  may  have  an  equal  taxation  bill  itgected  by  the 
majority.  We  have  been  fooled  by  these  promises,  and  many  of 
my  friends  on  this  side,  active  and  zealous  citizens  who  love 
Brooklyn  speaking  from  their  heart  what  they  believe  for  the_ 
advantage  of  Brooklyn,  are  fearful  that  you  will  give  os  a  sv^ries 
of  bills  this  year  which  we  will  all  be  opposed  to.  I  distrust  this 
commission  and  I  distrust  this  bill.  I  believe  tliis  bill  luis  in  it 
infinite  power  for  harm.  We  don't  know  ^\■!mt  wl-  arc  going  to 
get,  no  one  but  the  Almighty  can  read  human  IieaHn.  We  tiniti* 
beings  can  not  do  it.  We  must  judge  this  intended  comniissioii 
by  what  we  know  of  them.  I  must  judge  what  you  men  w<juld 
give  US,  not  what  is  promised.  Our  fear  is  founded  upon  the 
remarks  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Albany.  I  say  tliaf  that 
charter,  by  a  series  of  bills,  is  the  worst  jiossible  way  of  consoli- 
dating this  community. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
ls1lii'ii';iTiy  fliiii-UT  that  does  not  consist  in  a  series  of  bills? 

Mr.  Dykman: 
Brooklyn's  rhaKei-  was  cTiailed  in  iss:;  ;is  a  whole,  mid  njiain  in 
ISHK.     New  V<»rk's  ciuirter  was  cnacffd  as  a  whole. 
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Wht'u  you  speak  as  enacting  ^is  a  iviiulc  was  ii  not  coniposed 
of  a  series  of  bills? 

Mr,  Dykman: 

Yes;  but  thii  public  knew  something  about  it.  How  can  we 
judge  from  one  little  piece  of  a  chai-fer  wMcli  .you  may  present 
next  week,  or  the  week  after,  or  on  Mjireh  0rst?  How  can  we 
tell  whether  the  interest  of  our  city  will  be  best  served  by  the 
bills  which  you  may  introduce.  It  may  be  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  misjht  dislike  a  consolidated  police  district  I  think  these 
gentlemen  would  swallow  it.  But  who  in  Brooklyn  can  say  that 
we  will  have  equal  taxation,  because  Senator  Lexow  introduces 
and  the  majority  passes  a  police  bill?  If  these  gentlemen  mean 
what  tliey  say  why  don't  they  write  in  this  bill  a  section  pro- 
viding for  equal  taxation.  Let  the  first  bill  be  a  measure  of 
equal  taxation.  Is  there  anybody  bold  enough  to  do  that?  Why 
not,  why  don't  we  hear  that  the  first  thing  that  will  be  done  will 
be  to  give  us  a  bill  of  equal  taxation.  I  don't  question  for  a 
moment  but  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion in  Brooklyn  are  for  equal  taxation,  but  the  point  that  I  am 
striving  to  make  is  that  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  will  be  given 
an  equal  tax  rate.  Why  give  us  the  police  and  other  bills  without 
first  enacting  a  bill  for  equal  taxation?  We  do  not  want  the 
police  and  other  bills  this  year  and  then  be  left  struggling  for  the 
benefits  of  consolidation  in  the  future.  That  seems  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

There  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Brush  another  bill  and  the 
vital  principle  of  that  is  resubmission.  That  bill  provides  for  a 
final  determination  of  the  question.  I  undertake  to  say,  sir,  and 
1  have  had  something  to  do  witli  the  preparation  of  this  bill  and 
after  consultation  with  very  eminent  lawyers,  t  am  prepared  to 
say  that  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  can  make  that  ques- 
tion final  so  far  as  the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  a  flnalty,  an  absolute  determination  as  to  whether  any 
further  steps  shall  be  taken  under  that  bill. 
[Senate,  No.  44.)  15 
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Me.  Lbxow: 
That  is  all  it  can  determine? 

Mr.  Dykman: 
Yea,  sir. 

Me.  Lbxow: 
It  can  not  determine  any  legislative  proposition. 

Me.  Dykman: 

I  mean  to  say  that  there  may  be  put  into  this  bill  these  words; 
That  if  the  people  vote  no,  that  bill  has  spent  its  force  and  no 
further  can  it  go.  I  mean  to  say  that  this  proposition  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Why  are  yon  here?  Why  does 
the  committee  come  down  to  Brooklyn.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  to 
go  through  the  form  and  procedure  of  giving  somebody  at  this 
end  a  chance  to  speak  before  his  head  comes  off.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  mere  courtesy.  I  think  that  you  are  trying  to  And  out 
what  Brooklyn  sentiment  is.  It  cannot  be  done  here.  It  can  not 
be  done  in  this  room.  It  can  not  be  found  in  the  heat  and  passion 
of  debate.  I  recall  the  words  of  Garlield  in  a  Republican  con- 
vention when  he  warned  the  delegates  of  the  Eepublicau  party 
that  not  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  debate  in  that  convention  would 
the  questions  at  issue  be  settled,  but  in  the  quiet  and  still  of  a 
November  day,  and  then  only  could  the  question  be  settled. 

We  have  asked  that  this  question  be  settled.  What  stands 
in  the  way  of  it?  I  say,  sir,  and  I  answered  the  question  that  you 
.put  yesterday,  "  Why  do  you  want  resubmission ;  do  you  want  to 
consolidation?"  For  myself,  I  want  resubmission  to  kill  con- 
solidation, and  I  believe  resubmission  will  kill  it.  I  believe  the 
vote  will  be  adverse  by  a  large  majority,  but  if  it  shall  not  be 
adverse  why  then  we  will  all  joiu  Tammany  Hall  and  try  to  bring 
her  future  rulers  up  to  the  Brooklyn  standpoint.  I  believe  it 
will  kill  consolidation.  But  if  we  are  in  the  end  to  be  governed 
by  New  York  we  will  try  and  raise  her  rulers  to  our  Brooklyn 
standard.  The  vote  of  1S94  is  not  an  expression  of  the  opinon 
of  Brooklyn  to-day.     I  do  not  believe  that  we  siiould  be  consoli- 
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dated  in  1896  when  we  are  not  in  favor  of  it.  But  you  argue  that  we 
are  ia  favor  of  it  to-day  heoause  we  were  in  1S94.  I  understand 
that  to  be  your  argument. 

Mr.  Lhxow: 

Tliat  is  not  the  argmneut.  The  situation  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  you  will  liave  to  satisfy  us  beyond  peradventure  that 
that  sentiment  has  elianged  so  that  it  may  not  be  regarded  aa  a 
finality.  | 

Mk.  Dikman: 
I  confess  tliat  I  do  not  believe  that  any  approval  can  be  abso- 
lutely final  except  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  You  can  have  a 
vote  on  that  bill  and  ascertain  the  sentiment  in  two  months,  if  you 
are  honestly  desirous  of  settling  the  question.  You  can  not  ascer- 
tain it  from  the  hundreds  that  come  here  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
but  by  the  silent  1,000,000  people  alone.  They  can  settle  this 
question.  Give  us  a  chance  to  discuss  the  question  in  every  fire- 
side and  in  every  home  in  Brooiilyn,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
determination  that  you  can^not  get  otherwise-  If  you  refuse  us 
that,  you  are  not,  I  submit,  desirous  of  learning  what  Brooklyn 
■wants,  and  of  getting  a  full  expression  of  Brooklyn's  opinion. 
You  can  not  get  it  otherwise.  I  can  tell  you  that  my  friends 
have  changed.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  prefer  to  take  the  vote  of  last 
■fall,  which  shows  that  almost  without  exception  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  this  city  is  against  this  bill.  Is  that  not  a 
■change  in  public  sentiment?  Why,  in  the  year  1894  we  did  not 
know  what  Mr.  White,  oar  commissioner  of  public  works,  could 
accomplish.  We  did  not  know  that  there  was  in  Brooklyn  the 
power  that  has  proved  to  be  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  has  changed 
(he  mayor,  who  was  in  favor  of  consolidation.  It  has  changed 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioner.  The  new  mayor  which  comes  in 
is  against  your  bill.  The  new  fire  commissioner  has  written  a  let- 
ter that  you  said  something  about  this  morning.  The  old  cor- 
poration counsel  is  against  the  hill.  The  new  corporation  counsel 
is  against  thr  bill.  All  of  The  Assemblymen,  all  of  the  Senators, 
(!k  wliole  board  of  afdermen:  and  T  ask  you,  also,  to  consider  the 
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League  of  Loval  Citizens,  and  the  work  they  have  done,  which 
was  started  and  almost  wholly  sustained  hj  my  friend  Low,  and 
contrast  those  with  the  people  who  are  against  consolidation. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
You  do  not  dispute  the  general  political  proposition  that  a 
small,  compact,  aggressive  opposition  will  coerce  many  men  into 
assenting  to  at  least  some  part  of  their  platform,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  defeat  the  main  proposition  at  the 
polls. 

Mb,  Dykman; 

But  if  you  find  every  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  you  find 
every  member  of  Assembly  and  every  member  of  the  Senate,  if 
you  find  the  mayor  and  his  cabinet,  if  you  find  the  leaders  of  public 
thought  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  against  the  bill,  it  might  at  least 
be  suEQcient  evidence  that  they  want  another  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
Without  reflecting  upon  them,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  preserving  the  city  as  it  is,because  they  are 
officeholders  under  the  present  government. 

Mr.  Dtkman: 
Ib  Mayor  Schieren  an  ofQceholder?     Will  not  Mayor  Wurster 
be  out  of  office  before  this  bill  takes  effect? 


Did    not    ex-Mayor    Schieren    say    that    consolidation    was 
Jirevitable? 

Mr.  Dykman: 
I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

If  it  is  inevitable,  why  not  have  it  now? 
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Mr.  Di'kman: 
I  do  not  think  it  is  inevitable.  I  think  if  it  were  not  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  politics  of  to-day  there  would  be  no  sentiment  in 
favor  of  consolidation.  I  do  not  yield  to  your  proposition  that 
there  is  a  lai^e  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidation.  As  long  as 
there  is  such  a  dividing  line  as  the  East  river  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  consolidation  is  not  inevitable. 

Me.  Lbxow; 
How  can  you  criticize  the  bill  as  being  political,  when  the 
author  of  it  is  a  Democrat  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Grreen,  and 
when  the  drafter  of  the  bill  is  one  of  the  Democratic  police  com- 
missioners of  the  city  of  New  York,  how  can  you  then  question 
that  it  has  any  political  bearing? 

Mr,  Dykman: 
We  do  not  know  the  intricacies  of  New  York  politics  here.     We 
tiad  strange  alliances  in  New  York  city,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  in  Brooklyn  to  tell  just  what  the  polities  of  a  man  are  when  he 
i-s  drafting  bills  tliat  provide  offices. 

Ma.  Lexow: 
But  your  criticism  was  that  everybody  might  be  legislated  out 
of  office. 

Me.  Dykman: 

I  don't  know  the  gentleman  that  drafted  the  bill. 

Mn.  Lexow: 
Police  Commissioner  Parker,  of  New  York,  is  the  drafter  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Dykman: 
1  understand  that  Mr.  Parker  stays  in  office  until  the  let  of 
•lanuarv,  J898;  he  is  not  legislated  out  of  office. 


You  said  that  some  remarks  that  had  come  to  you  from  Albany 
had  caused  you  to  take  this  position? 
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Me.  Dtkman: 

It  may  be  that  mj  friend  Parker  ie  abundantly  provided  for  in 
the  measure  that  is  in  the  chairman's  brain. 

Mk.  Lbxow: 
What  assurance  have  we  that  you  will  not  be  standing  before 
Home  legislative  committee  in  1897,  making  the  aame  arguments 
for  resubmission  that  you  are  making  to-day,  if  we  finally  conclude 
to  resubmit  this  question  to  the  people? 

Mb.  Dykman: 

The  answer  must  be  found  in  the  bill  that  I  have  something  to 
do  in  drafting,  and  if  the  verdict  of  the  people  should  be  in  favor 
of  that  bill,  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens  —  all  of  us  —  would 
abide  by  the  verdict.  If  the  vote  is  aye,  and  the  commission  is 
to  be  at  once  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  draft  a  bill,  all  right. 
We  pledge  ourselves  as  good  citizens  to  help  make  a  charter  — ■  the 
best  possible  charter  —  if  the  vote  of  this  locality  shall  favor 
consolidation. 

Mh,  Lexow: 

Is  that  not  practicable  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
was  voted  upon  in  1894? 

Mk.  Dtkman: 
I  hope  the  chairman  will  not  subtract  the  time  allotted  to  me, 
the  time  he  occupies;  the  chairman  might  use  up  the  whole 
time  of  the  opposition. 

Mb.  Grady: 
Whom  do  you  represent  when  you  say,  "  We  p!edge  ourselves?  "' 

Mb.  Dykman  : 

I  speak  for  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens.  I  have  heard  them 
Bay  that  if  the  vote  shall  be  in  favor  of  consolidation  that  they 
will  pledge  their  best  work  to  the  framing  of  the  charter  to  be 
drawn.     Our  conditions  since  1894  have  changed.     We  have  a 
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new  constitution.  We  hare  a  new  city  boundary.  We  have 
abolished  the  board  of  supervisors.  We  have  a  ten  per  cent. 
limit  of  debt;  we  did  not  have  that  in  1894.  We  did  not  vote 
under  this  condition  of  affairs  in  1894;  that  changed  condition, 
it  seems  to  me,  sufBcient  to  Justify  our  demand  that  we  be  given 
another  opportunity  to  vote  as  Brooklyn  is  to-day. 

Me.  Lexow: 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent  limitation  is  a  trouble  in 
Brooklyn  to-day  —  that  you  cannot  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments and  that  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  malve  improve- 
ments? 

Mb.  Dykman: 

You  have  heard  Mr.  White,  the  commissioner  of  public  works. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  that  question.  I  believe  that  Brook- 
lyn can  make  all  the  necessary  improvements. 

A  Voicn: 
Do  yon  represent  the  Brooklyn  Eagle?     I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  counsel  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Lbxow  : 

I  do  not  think  that  any  personal  allusions  are  in  order. 

Mr.  Dykman: 
1  have  many  clients  io  Brooklyn  and  I  find  among  them  an  over- 
whelming majority  opposed  to  consolidation: 

Joseph  E.  Clark: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  going 
to  speak  as  a  politician  this  morning,  and  as  an  oEBceholder  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  turned  out  of  ofQce  as  was  spoken  of  yester- 
day. The  gentleman  making  the  remark  is  an  ex-offlcial  himself, 
and  perhaps  he  is  in  favor  of  coosolidafion,  because  he  expects 
to  be  returned  to  office  under  the  greater  city,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  as  a  man  who  has  been  identified  with 
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the  city  government  as  an  officeholder  to  the  fact  that  politicians 
are  natural  cowards,  in  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
the  people  are  alarmed  at  in  order  that  they  may  be  retained  in 
their  position.  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Greater  New 
Torkwould  have  that  effect  as  there  would  still  be  politicians.  Two 
years  ago  when  this  vote  was  taken  what  was  the  object  of  the  politi- 
cians in  this  city?  I  said  to  all  in  my  district  to  make  sure  and  vote 
everything  so  that  we  would  get  a  new  constitution,  which  would 
make  the  State  of  New  York  Hepublican  for  some  time  to  come, 
it  is  because  of  that  reason  that  so  many  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation two  years  ago;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  speak 
here  this  morning  in  favor  of  resubmission.  At  that  time  our 
party  was  desirous  of  putting  through  everything  and  were  anx- 
ious that  no  votes  should  go  astray,  and  the  Republicans  in  the 
different  districts  were  asked  to  vote  everything.  Since  that  time 
what  has  been  the  result  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn?  A  great  many 
people  who  voted  at  that  time  now  feel  that  they  would"  be  better 
off  than  if  they  were  joined  to  New  York  and  Tammany  Hall. 

Ma.  Lexow; 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  22,000  more  votes  were 
cast  for  consolidation  than  on  the  constitutional  amendment? 


Because  there  was  a  body  of  men  that  were  organized  and  deter- 
mined that  this  tlnng  should  be  carried, 

Alii.  Lexow: 
Have  you  ever  known  in  your  experience  as  a  politician  —  de- 
voting your  time  to  politics  —  that  any  proposition  was  ever  before 
carried  by  the  people  in  opposition  to  united  press  against  it. 

Mb.  Clark: 
I  think  that  this  case  is  an  exception  to  your  question, 

Mk.  Lexow: 
Is  it  not  astonishing? 
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Mr.  Clark: 
I  doii'l  tliink  it  is.     Our  district  oi-ganizations  simplv  t^aid,  go 
on  and  v<ito  all,  and  they  all  voted  for  cousolidation. 

Mr.  Lesow: 
Your  argument  would  be  couvinclng  if  it  were  not  for  tliia  dif- 
ference of  22,U00  votes  between  tiie  constitutional  mtiendments 
and  consolidation.  Can  you  explain  to  us  Iiow-it  is  that  with  the 
united  opposition  of  the  press  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  against  this 
proposition  that  the  people  were  able  to  jiet  votes  enough  into  the 
bitUot  bos  to  carry  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Claek: 
tf  yon  will  take  the  results  of  the  election  of  that  year  and 
study  them  carefully  you  will  find  that  in  the  Republican  wards 
at  that  time  they  receiTed  the  largest  amount  for  consolidation. 
Kow.  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  has  changed.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind,  even 
after  election.  I  never  made  any  public  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  matter,  but  last  fall  when  I  saw  the  two  great  parties  in 
this  city  arrayed  one  against  the  other,  and  one  candidate  a  pro- 
nounced consolidationlst  before  the  people  as  unreservedly  in 
favor  of  consolidation,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  resubmission, 
then  I  began  to  study  the  question.  One  of  the  candidates  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  resubmission,  if  the  people  wanted  it,  and  that 
he  would  not  oppose  a  bill  of  that  kind  if  he  was  elected  mayor. 
Don't  this  show  that  there  was  a  change  of  sentiment  after  the 
vote  of  IS'M  was  taken?  One  candidate  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
for  consolidation  and  vote  for  me  on  that  issue."  The  other 
candidate  did  not  do  that  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  other  candi- 
date in  the  city  of  Brool;Iyn  who  took  that  iwsition.  Simply 
because  they  knew  that  there  was  a  great  feeling  among  the 
people  in  Brooklyn  against  consolidation  and  in  favor  of  resub- 
niitting  this  question  and  every  one  of  them  "  ran  to  cover  "  and 
said,  '■  We  are  for  resubmission."  There  are  twenty-eight  men 
in  the  board  of  aldermen,  sixteen  Republicans  and  the  balance 
Democrals.  and  every  one  are  in  favor  of  resubmission.  I  claim, 
[Seriate,  No.  44.]  Ifi 
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Mr.  Chairman,  cominfj  as  we  do,  direct  from  the  people,  that  we 
ought  to  know  something  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  our 
respective  districts  on  this  question,  and  knowing  their  desires 
and  their  wishes,  we  take  this  position  in  favor  of  the  bill,  resub- 
mitting this  question  to  them,  I  think  that  that  should  have  some 
weight  with  this  committee  in  determining  this  question.  The 
people  should  he  given  another  opportunity  to  vote,  and  then  yon 
can  see  if  there  is  any  change  of  opinion  on  this  question,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  very  great  change.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  wrong  for  the  Republican  Senate  to  assume  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  annex  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  the  city  of  New  York 
without  once  more  giving  the  people  a  chance  to  cxpiess  them- 
selves on  this  question. 

Mb.  Eedfibld: 
The  following  resolutions  have  just  been  handed  to  nie,  and  I 
desire  their  insertion  in  the  record  of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Kedfield: 

A  gentleman  appeared  here  this  morning  intending  to  address 
your  committee,  but  illness  preventing  he  requested  me  to  present 
to  your  committee  the  communication  which  1  now  read.  1  de- 
sire that  it  be  made  a  part  of  your  record: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Republican  Club,  held 
at  its  club-house  No.  146  Pierpont  street,  Brooklyn,  on  .January 
16, 1896,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  club  that  the  best  interests 
of  this  city  will  be  subserved  by  giving  its  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  fully  discuss  this  great  question  of  consolidation  that  it  may 
be  intelligently  voted  upon,  and  that  the  question  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

WM.  L.  GERBISH, 
Wm.   H.   Wehvoop.  President. 

Recorrlitig  Secretaiyi. 


Copy  of  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Brooklyn,  held  in  the  Art  building,  January  7,  1896: 

Whebras,  Several  bills  have  been  and  are  being  prepared  for 
introduction  in  the  present  sesHion  of  the  Legislature  ot  New 
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York,  tlie  purposes  of  which  are  to  seriously  modify,  abridge  and 
supplfint  the  present  charter  of  the  city  of  Itroolvlyn  and  existing 
laws  affecting  the  public  interests  of  the  city;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  whatever 
legislation  is  proposed,  no  law  should  be  enacted  which  will  de- 
piive  the  people  of  Brooklyn  of  the  right  to  determine  by  popular 
Tote  whether  they  will  accept  or  reject  any  charter  or  other 
measure  which  shall  be  intended  to  replace  the  present  charter, 
or  terminate  in  any  way  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were: 

Ex-Mayor  Charles  A.  8chieren,  Chairman. 
Ex-Mayor  David  A.  Boody.       liev.  Dr.  Richard  8,  Storrs. 
Hon.  John  Winslow.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

Henry  K.  Sheldon,  Elijah  Kennedy, 

Henry  Hentz.  Hon.  W,  J.  Coombs. 

Isaac  H.  Cary.  Janes  D.  Bell. 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper.        Robert  T>.  Benedict. 
A.  D.  Wheelock.  S.  I-.  Woodhouse. 

Henry  D.  Atwater.  Henry  W.  Maxwell. 

Henry  Sanger  Snow,  Secretary. 


SO  PiERroNT  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
Janmry  18,  189(5. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Brush,  M.  D.: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  suggestion  that  I  pre- 
sent my  views  on  the  urgent  question  of  resubmission  to  the  Legis- 
lative committee  now  in  session  in  this  city.  I  have  earnestly  de- 
sired to  do  so  to-day,  but  a  serious  and  threatening  cold  confines  me 
to  my  house,  and  forbids  me  to  meet  the  committee.  I  can  not  for- 
bear, however,  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  committee, 
to  one  fact  pertinent  to  your  inquiry,  which  seems  of  quite  controll- 
ing importance. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn,  whom  I  meet,  and  I  meet  them  familiarly 
and  widely,  do  not  accept  the  opportunity  which  they  had  in  1894, 
of  expressing  their  opinion  and  feeling  in  regard  to  consolidatioQ 
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witli  New  York  as  having  had  a  fair  opportunity,  no  gL'neral  dis- 
cnssion  having  preceded  il.  Even  the  gravity  of  the  qnestion  being 
at  that  time  but  vaguely  apprehended.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
wrongiii  the  feeling  need  not  now  he  debated.  With  my  knowledge 
of  the  confusing  circumstances  attending  the  expression  at  the 
ballot-boxes  at  that  tim«,  1  think  tliat  they  are  right.  That  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  agreed  In  the  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Many  of  those  who  favor  consolidation  openly  declare  or 
freely  concede  it. 

It  is  this  general  and  very  strong  feeling  which  your  committee 
will  decisively  antagonize  if  you  fail  to  recommend  a  resubmission 
of  the  preliminary  question  to  a  popular  vote  in  this  city,  before 
further  legislative  action  is  taken.  How  the  majority  may  turn 
on  that  vote.  "  for  consolidation  "  or  "  against  consolidation,"  I 
hare  no  other  means  of  judging  than  are  open  to  all.  I  have  never, 
myself,  been  iinally  committed  against  consolidation,  though  ex- 
pressing my  preference  against  it  fourteen  months  ago,  because, 
feeling  the  n^'ed  of  further  information  and  the  generally  lax 
maxim,  qjiieta  non  — .  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  appreciate 
some  ar^'iiments  for  it,  perhaps  more  fully  than  they,  I  sympathise 
earnestly,  even  intensely,  with  the  vast  number  of  our  citizens  —  I 
am  sure  the  great  majority  of  our  voting  citizens  —  who  insist  that 
our  city  rights  shall  not  be  taken  from  us  without  our  previous  de- 
liberate consent.  The  Legislature  may  do  many  things  which  we 
shall  regret,  but  not  passionately  resent,  but  if  it  strikes  our  city 
pride  full  in  the  face  by  treating  us  as  a  community  not  capable  of 
maturing  our  thoughts,  or  intelligently  expressing  them  on  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  the  life  of  the  city,  it  seems  to  me  as  certain  as 
are  the  processes  of  nature,  that  a  detonation  force  will  here  be 
evolved,  before  which  parties  will  be  shattered  and  political  plans 
be  overwhelmed  to  an  extent  not  probably  fully  expected.  We, 
who  have  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  half  a  century,  who  have  seen  it 
growing  in  that  period  four  times  as  fast  as  New  York,  with  a  more 
homogeneous  population,  who  have  done  whatever  we  could  to 
make  it  noble  and  beautiful,  and  to  set  it  forth  before  other  cities 
of  the  land  as  an  example  of  wise  and  wholesome  life  and  govern- 
ment, can  hardly  be  expected  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  any 
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iicliuu  at  Albany,  \i  hi(;h  shall  propose  to  strike  it  from  the  list  of 
.imerican  cities,  without  its  own  previous  decisive  assent.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  courtesy,  1  am 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours. 
(Signed)  EICHAED  S.  STORKS. 


Rev.  Db.  Cttylhk: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  My  rfmarks  will 
he  very  brief,  I  understand  that  the  issue  now  is  clearly  joined 
between  a  proposal  for  resubmission  and  a  proposal  to  proceed  to 
3ctive  and  aggressive  steps  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  cities. 
As  you  know,  nearly  two  years  ago,  we.  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
were  allowed  to  express  an  opinon.  Sixty-four  thousand  of  our 
voters  expressed  a  preference  for  consolidation.  Sixty- four 
thousand  expressed  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  consolidation. 
Therefore,  for  all  the  moral  purposes  for  ascertaining  public 
sentiment,  it  was  practically  a  tie,  a  drawn  battle.  To-day  there- 
are  200,000  legal  voters  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  200,000  citizens 
demanding  the  right  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  and  it  is  a  pieoe 
of  sublime  audacity  to  claim'  that  the  opinion  of  64,000  people 
expressed  nearly  two  years  ago  is  a  binding  mandate  upon 
L'00,OflO  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
f^imple,  solid  fact,  sir,  is  a  good  argument  for  fair  dealing  and 
justice  and  the  right  of  resubmission.  The  more  you  look  at  the 
olher  proposition,  the  proposition  that  I  think  means  to  enforce 
consolidation  without  the  privilege  of  being  heard,  the  more 
practicable  the  difilculties  become  and  the  more  rapidly  they 
accumulate.  Why,  gentlemen,  it  can  not  be  impressed  upon  you 
too  strongly  that  to-day  Brooklyn  is  a  homogeneous  city,  happy 
and  contented,  thank  God.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  a 
city  lai^ely  agitated  with  serious  questions  of  local  government, 
and  that  agitation  is  not  likely  to  end  soon.  An  attempt  to  com- 
bine these  two  cities  would  only  produce  a  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  mixture.  What  can  a  man  that  lives  in  Flathush  or 
''amalea  know  about  the  interests  of  the  people  about  the  Har- 
lem?    \^''hat  municipal  relation  is  there  between  the  residents  of 
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Staten  Island  and  the  residents  of  Cfreen  Point?  The  more  jo\i 
increase  the  dimensions  of  a  great  city  the  more  tou  decrease 
the  probability  for  wise,  thoroiigli  and  honest  municipal  govern- 
ment.  Every  citj  must  liave  a  head.  You  know  that  it 
taxes  all  the  time  and  all  the  mental  powers  of  one  of  our  best 
citizens  to  be  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  There  is  a  still  heavier  strain 
on  the  mayor  of  New  York  city.  What  must  be  the  physical 
strength  and  mental  equipment  of  the  man  who  asumes  the  colos- 
sal task  of  go^x'ming  a  colossal  city  thirty-one  miles  in  length  and 
twenty  miles  wide  with  three  or  four  millions  of  people  soon  to 
become  hve  millions.  This  would  be  a  great  risk  and  a  very 
doubtful  experiment.  If  in  fairness  consolidation  is  to  be 
peri»etrated  endless  confusion  will  arise,  I  suppose  that  the  new 
consolidated,  confabulated,  concatenated,  conglomeration  will  be 
called  Sew  York.  But  for  all  purposes  of  distinction  this  side  of 
the  river  will  be  called  Brooklyn,  and  we  shall  have  the  hollow 
memopy  of  a  name  instead  of  the  precious  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. And  more  than  that  many  of  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
the  two  cities  are  of  the  same  name  and  after  consolidation  comes 
the  confusion  will  be  great,  but  we  will  never  give  up  our  grand 
old  historic  name  of  Fulton,  of  Washington,  of  Madison,  Lincoln, 
and  Jefferson.  Finally,  after  the  vast  array  of  arguments  that 
were  presented  yesterday,  I  solemnly  assert  that  the  strongest 
argument  of  all  is  the  argument  founded  on  the  loyal  love  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  the  love  of  their  firesides  and  their  homes,  the 
buried  ashes  of  their  fathers  and  the  peace  of  their  children.  You 
may  call  it  sentiment.  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  world  is 
ruled  by  sentiment,  your  mother's  love  is  sentiment,  noble  senti- 
ments make  noble  works.  Behind  me  stands  the  great  army  of 
BrookhTiifes  that  are  speaking  through  humble  lips  this  morning, 
with  heart  cords  bound  fast  to  this  beauiful  and  beloved  city, 
protesting  against  any  rash  and  reckless  proposal  to  assassinate 
Brooklyn.  To  protest  against  the  destruction  of  our  oi^anic  and 
civic  life — a  destruction  which  wouldbebefore  Heavenamonstroufl 
crime  of  civic  assassination.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  have  in  a 
few  words  given  a  few  of  Ihe  arguments  against  the  monstrous 
erinte,  anfl,  sir.  woe  be  fo  the  political  leader  of  any  party  V.\-a\  lias 
our  blood  ui>on  his  hands. 
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Mr.  Ebdfibld  : 
It  was  assorted  here  yesterday  that  tlie  opposition  to  conaolida- 
tioo  comes  from  around  the  Heightlis,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  speaker  who  addressed  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing comes  from  that  district,  and  that  very  few  of  the  speakers 
that  addressed  you  yesterday  were  from  that  district. 

William  Cullen  Bryant: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  go  into  any  lengthy  argument  on  the  pros  and  cona 
of  the  bill  before  you.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  were 
three  gentlemen  here  yesterday,  claiming  to  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  eastern  district  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  say  that,  if  I  have  been  correctly 
informed,  that  neither  of  the  three  gentlemen  live  in  the  eastern 
district.  I  think  I  may  say  with  propriety  and  without  egotism 
that  I  may  come  here  as  a  representative  of  that  section  of  the 
city,  on  the  theory  that  a  burnt  child  fears  the  fire.  I  may  say  to 
you,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  the  sentiment  of  that  dis- 
trict is  decidedly  against  consolidation.  On  my  way  to  the  oflBoe 
this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  sentiment  on  this 
question,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  every  man  with  whom  I 
had  even  a  passing  acquaintance.  I  must  say  that  before  speak- 
ing to  them,  I  never  heard  any  expression  of  opinion  from  them  in 
regard  to  their  position  on  this  matter.  Altogether,  I  spoke  to 
ten  persons.  The  result  was  as  follows:  Of  the  ten,  eight  were 
against  consolidation,  the  other  two  were  for  it,  each  as  positive 
on  one  side  as  the  other.  Without  any  desire  to  drag  politics 
into  the  question  at  all,  I  may  say  that  the  two  who  favored  con- 
solidation were  Democrats- 

Mr.  Brush: 
You  live  in  the  eastern  district,  and  you  know  something  of 
the  sentiment  of  that  district? 

Mr.  Bryant: 

Yes,  sir. 
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Was  the  statement  that  was  made  yesterday  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  eastern 
district  were  in  favor  of  consolidation,  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Bhyant: 
If  they  had  placed  the  question  the  other  way,  I  should  say 
they  were  correct.     I  thint  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  people 
in  the  eastern  district  are  against  consolidation. 

Mb.  Bbdfield: 
It  was  stated  in  your  presence  yesterday  that  the  voters  of  the 
eastern  district  were  75  per  eent.  in  favor  of  consolidation.  The 
wards  composing  the  eastern  district  cast  10,500  votes  in  favor 
of  consolidation.  I  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  produce  to  this  com- 
mittee the  original  signatures  of  16,000  citizens  of  the  eastern 
district  wards  who  are  in  favor  of  resubmission;  and  I  offer  to 
jirodnce  with  thom,  before  this  committee,  the  registration  rolls 
of  1895  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Mh.  Lexow  : 
You  can  put  in  evidence  any  papers  you  desire. 

Mr.  Brush: 

I  authorize  you  to  turn  over  to  this  committee  the  enrolled  sig- 
natures of  the  wards  composing  the  old  city  of  Williamsburgh. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

no  you  mean  those  that  were  presented  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Brush: 
Ves,  sir.     They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Rbdfield: 
I  desin'  to  say,  concerning  this,  that  it  contains  6,000  more- 
voters  in  Williamsburgh  than  favored  consolidation  in  1S94.     It 
is  made  up  by  wards  and  election  districts,  and  it  will  be  easy 
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for  yoTi  to  have  a  comparison  made  witli  the  registration -rolls 
wiiich  we  liavt.'  lilfd,  ami  wt'  would  I'l'sjieutfully  request  that  such 
vo  III  pari  son  be  made. 

Gkokge  H.  Bobbets  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gent  I  emeu  of  the  Committee:  As  the  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  the  county  organization  of  the  Itepublican 
party  of  Kings  county,  I  wish  to  bear  the  testimony  that  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  at  least  9(1  per  cent,  of  that  committee  are 
iigainst  con  soli  data  on.  Personally,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
opposed  consolidation  from  the  start.  1  voted  against  it.  I 
plead  now  for  resubraissioD.  The  city  proper  did  not  vote  for 
consolidation.  The  bare  277  majority  that  you  had  in  the  county 
was  obtained  from  a  section  of  our  city  that  had  recently  been 
aauesed.  There  was  192,000  registered.  Over  73,000  did  not 
vote  on  the  question  at  all.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  come 
here  to  bear  my  personal  witness,  I  know  of  a  district  of  160 
K^publicana  and  thirty  Democrats,  and  there  are  not  live  con- 
Bolidationists  in  that  district,  I  am  in  favor  of  clieap  homes  for 
Brooklyn,  as  strange  as  tliat  assertion  may  be  to  you.  In  my 
observation  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  a 
vast  majority  will  take  a  narrow  and  selfish  view  of  looking  to 
enhance  Ihe  value  of  property,  because  many  of  tbeni  have  told 
me.  "  If  you  were  abroad  and  registered  from  Brooklyn,  the  people 
over  there  would  think  you  came  from  a  wilderness."  finch  an 
prprnient  has  very  little  effect  upon  mo. 

Mr.  Luxow: 
Do  you  mean  to  claim  that  thejnere  fact  of  consolidation  would 
enhance  value? 

Me.  Eobrrts: 
They  claim  that.  They  claim  that  it  will  make  the  value  of  real 
estate  more  stable.  In  other  words  that  a  piece  of  property,  the 
estimated  value  of  which  is  |20,000  to-day  will  bring  that  price 
where  it  now  goes  begging.  I  am  in  the  flour  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  I  have  made  some  observations  of  real  estate 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  17 
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tranaaetions  in  both  cities.  There  are  sections  in  Xew  Yorli  city 
where  property  is  unsalable  to-day,  ais  in  East  New  York,  where 
it  is  the  most  depressed  of  any  portion  of  the  city.  I  believe  that 
from  all  my  heart;  and  I  believe  another  assertion;  that  $10,000 
judicially  invested  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  will  yield  as  bi^  an 
interest  as  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
consolidationiets  say  that  property  that  is  now  worth  $10,0(H) 
will  be  worth  f  ;iO,0))0  if  we  consolidate  ourselves  with  New  York.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  en- 
hance property  unless  there  is  a  supply  and  demand.  There  ha« 
been  a  supply  and  demand  for  property  both  in  New  York  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  past.  But  to-day  there  is  no  demand  in  either  city. 
There  is  not  in  the  United  Btatea,  on  account  of  the  poliical  com- 
plexion of  our  government.  AVe  have  a  city  of  homes.  We  have 
a  beautiful  city  here  and  we  want  to  retain  its  political  automony. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  politics  in  this  question,  but  it 
has  its  political  side.  It  is  the  opinion  of  hnndi-eds  of  Kepublicans 
that  are  taking  an  active  interest,  as  every  Christian  man  should, 
in  the  welfare  of  his  government,  that  if  we  are  annexed  to  the 
oitj'  of  New  York  that  Tammany  Hall  influence  in  New  York  will 
so  influence  the  city  of  Brooklyn  that  instead  of  it  being  a  city 
about  equally  divided,  it  will  become  25,000  to  50,000  Demo- 
I'ratic. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  every  Democratic  repre- 
sentative in  tlie  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  an  auti- 

consolidatiouist? 

Mb.  Robbbts  ; 
1  will  answer  that  the  regular  Democratic  standard  bearer  at 
the  last  election  pronounced  himself  a  consoiidationist,  and  on 
that  one  issue  he  got  his  vote,  and  my  Democratic  friends  know 
it  is  true, 

Mr.  Lbxow; 

We  have  thus  far  conducted  this  investigation  without  bring- 
ing polities  into  prominence,  and  I  think  the  consolidiiMon  qurs- 
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tion  should  be  decided  without  refewmce  to  politics.  It  a  question 
of  a  greater  city.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  supivmacy  of  auy 
political  orgfinizatiOD.  I  hoi)e  that  the  Republican  party  is  strong 
enough  aud  afalt  euoiii^h  to  lise  to  auy  crisis  that  miglit  be  directed 
ayaiust  it  beoaiise  it  had  done  its  duty  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Eobekts; 
As  an  American  citizen  and  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
as  a  pronounced  Republican  of  the  radical  type.  I  come  here  to 
you,  sir,  to  say  that  higher  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party 
is  the  interest  of  the  city  of  llrooklyn  to  my  heart  to-day.  All  we 
ask  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  is  to  resubmit  this  ques- 
tion to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  order  that  they  may  vote 
on  it  understand  in  gly.  In  my  district  the  issue  was  not  undei'- 
stood.  We  are  in  a  tremendous  political  strife.  We  had  heen  in 
the  minority.  The  issue  was  not  fairly  before  the  people.  You 
can  readily  understand  that.  Let  me  give  you  a  parallel.  In  a 
very  few  of  our  political  meetings  during  the  last  campaign  was 
the  question  of  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
the  spending  of  |9,000,000  discussed  at  all.  It  was  hardly  men- 
tioned; our  average  voter  gave  it  very  little  attention;  it  was  a 
very  rare  thing  that  the  question  came  up  before  them  for  debate, 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  issues  at  stake  at  the 
last  election.  "Under  this  Greater  New  York  I  can  not  see  that  our 
taxes  will  be  reduced  or  that  the  expense  of  living  will  be  reduced 
aud  our  property  will  not  materially  advance.  The  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Greater  New  Tork  will  be  depressing.  We  have  pro- 
vided, up  to  the  i»resent  time,  for  all  that  have  come  here  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  cheap  homes.  A  man  with  a  small 
income  can  buy  a  little  home  here,  we  give  him  school  and 
churches,  clean  streets,  and  we  have  been  able  to  the  present  time 
to  dean  our  own  house,  politically. 

Mr.  Bbdfield: 
I  beg  to  answer  that  question  relating  to  real  estate.     I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the  entire  consoli- 
dation commission,  issued  by  that  body.     I  call  your  attention 
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to  page  27,  "Greater  New  York,"  "Reasons  Why.''     Signed  by 
Edward  C  Green,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  consolidation 


Mr.  Lexow: 
You  do  not  object  to  a  boom  in  Brooklyn  real  estate? 

Mb.  Kedfield: 
No,  sir.    Some  of  them  claim  that  it  will  increase  property,  and 
others  claim  that  it  will  make  it  more  stable. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
The  one  is  inconsistent  with  the  other.  If  a  piece  of  property 
sells  under  a  forced  sale  to-day  for  $10,000,  when  it  is  worth  $20,000, 
and  if  consolidation  has  the  effect  of  keeping  it  at  $20,000,  it  is 
practically  for  all  business  purposes  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property.  It  makes  it  more  valuable  for  loaning  and  other  pur- 
poses.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mk.  Redfield: 
I  think  it  may  be. 

Mk.  Lbxow: 
Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Roberts,  that  at 
the  last  election,  the  question  of  consolidation  made  up  the  votes 
given  to  the  candidate  who  was  defeated? 

Mk.  Redfield: 
1  am  greatly  indebted  to  yiiu  for  asking  that  question.  I  read 
an  advertisement  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  November  7,  1895, 
signed  by  the  Consolidation  League  of  Brooklyn:  "  The  only  way 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  consolidation  is  to  vote 
forEdwfird  M.  (Jront  fur  mayor."  In  the  aggregate  total  he  was  in 
the  minority  of  12,000. 

M.-t.  T.E.NOw: 
lie  was  in  the  minority  of  2,000? 
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Me.  Redfield: 
Zs'o,  sir;  not  in  the  total  vote  for  mayor. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
The  successful  candidate  received  only  2,000  more  votes. 

Mr.  Redfield: 
There  were  three  candidates  for  mayor;  Republican,  Independ- 
ent Democrat  and  Eegular  Democrat.  The  Bepublicaa  and  Inde- 
pendent Democrat  both  favored  openly  over  their  signatures  a  re- 
submission of  the  matter  to  the  people  before  final  determination. 
Those  two  men  had  together  united  as  they  were  on  that  question, 
a  majority  in  the  total  of  1.2,000  over  the  man  who  was  openly  sup- 
ported by  the  consolidation  league.  Mr.  Wurster,  the  BepublioaB 
candidate  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  at  the 
league  meeting,  and  he  is  a  loyal  friend  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  in 
favop  of  resubmission,  and  so  declared  himself.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  eleven  men  from  Brooklyn  who  stood  by  us  in 
Albany  last  year  six  were  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  two  went 
back  to  the  Assembly,  five  men  who  favored  it,  four  of  them  stayed 
at  home. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  prior  to  the  election  guarantees  were  de- 
manded by  the  Loyal  League? 

Mr.  Redfield: 

I  win  read  you  the  letter  that  we  sent  out :  The  League  of  Loyal 
Citizens  desired  if  possible  that  the  question  of  consolidation 
should  not  enter  political  conflicts.  We  never  did  enter  the  mayor- 
alty conflict.  The  people  of  Brooklyn  defeated  consolidation  with- 
out our  help. 

Mr.  Lexow  : 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  the  issue  was  met  on  one 
side,  that  the  sentiment  in  Brooklyn  does  not  seem  to  be  so  unani- 
mously against  consolidation  as  you  would  have  it  appear  yester- 
day?    It  was  claimed  yesterday  on  one  side  that  seventy-five  per 
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cent,  were  in  favor  of  consolidation;  on  the  other  it  was  claimed 
that  the  percentage  was  on  the  other  side.  Now,  if  you  admit  that 
consolidation  entered  into  the  vote  cast  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  mayor,  it  certainly  does  not  show  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  consolidation. 

Mr.  Redfihld: 
It  shows  that  on  a  question  met  by  that  candidate  and  enforced 
by  the  entire  power  of  the  Consolidation  League,  that  in  a  vote 
where  45,000  of  our  citizens  did  not  register,  there  was  a  majority 
against  consolidation  of  12,000  and  over.  I  will  furnish  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  by  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens. 

Me.  Lexow  : 
Yonr  ranks  are  divided  into  a  number  of  factions,  are  thej  not? 

Mr.  Redfihld: 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lexow  : 
Some  are  in  favor  of  resubmission;  others  are  in  favor  of  a  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  Rbdfsbld: 
I  do  not  know  about  that ;  in  spealiing  of  the  Loyal  League,  I 
apeak  of  the  anti-consolidation  sentiment. 


Is  it  not  true  that  the  league  consists  of  two  factions  that  are 
about  as  strongly  divided  between  each  other  as  are  the  consolida- 

tionists  from  the  anti-consolidationista. 

Mr.  Redfihld: 
I  know  of  no  faction  that  favors  referendum  as  opposed  to  resnb- 
misRion. 

Mr,  Lrxow: 
Yon  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  people  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  who  take  that  position? 
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Mil.  Ebdfield: 
Some  favor  refei'pnduni  because  they  say  they  can  not  get  a  pb- 


FoSTEB  L.  Backds: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fientlemen  of  the  t'ommittee:  I  do  not  ap- 
pear here  as  a  conaolidationist  av  an  anti-oonsolidationiat.  I  do 
not  appear  here  as  a  politician.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the 
poor  men  of  Brooklyn  favor  consolidation.  The  man  who  made 
that  statement  is  rich  enough  to  say  that  "  I  am  the  thirteenth 
child  of  the  forefather  in  one  of  those  familiea  that  conld  huj  the 
n-liole  of  our  estates."  If  I  stand  for  anything  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  I  stand  as  the  represt'ntative  of  the  poor  men,  the  work- 
ingmen,  the  common  men.  some  of  them  who  own  their  own  homes, 
humble  homes  they  may  be,  but  they  are  their  own  homes.  They 
are  the  ones  wlio,  with  their  wages,  pay  the  expenses  of  the  city; 
the  ricli  do  not  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  governments  of 
our  cities.  It  may  be  said  that  there  should  be  no  politics  in  this 
question.  Every  one  of  your  committee  is  a  politician.  I  think 
that  every  one  of  your  committee  is  an  exception,  in  my  sense',  of 
the  tei'm  of  being  a  politician.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  the 
Legislature  there  are  ineu  who  are  politicians  in  the  lower  sense. 
But  I  confidently  believe  that  when  men  are  selected  from  any 
district  they  are  selected  as  the  higher  type  of  citizens.  I  am  not 
a  politician  myself  though  I  hold  a  public  office.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  the  anti-conaolida- 
tionists  or  the  resubmissionists  that  they  are  in  this  for  the  purpose 
of  political  gain.  I  differ  from  a  lawyer  who  is  a  consolidationist 
when  be  made  a  statement  at  a  dinner  the  other  night  that  when 
we  had  consolidation  that  the  present  district  attorney  of  Kings 
county  should  be  district  attorney  of  the  whole  city.  I  ask 
Senator  Wray,  who  was  at  that  dinner,  how  it  was  that  a  lawyer 
could  so  far  forget  the  Constitution  as  to  make  such  a  statement 
as  that,  and  he  said  it  only  illustrated  how  some  of  the  consolida- 
tioniats  are  so  eager  for  consolidation  that  they  forget  all  rules 
of  law  and  all  prlnciplee  of  jurisprudence.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  to  mc,  so  far  as  the  offict:  is  concerned,  except  the  Legis- 
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lature  should  decide  that  if  I  favor  a  resubmission  or  anything 
else  that  they  would  not  pass  the  bill  to  extend  my  tei'in  of  office 
to  four  years.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  Legislature  fixes  it  at 
fonr  years  or  two  years.  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  propositions  —  and  if  we  discuss  the  question  at  all,  if  there 
is  any  politics  in  it,  we  might  as  well  talk  politics;  if  there  is  any 
politics  in  it,  lei  us  discuss  politics.  Brooklyn  is  listening  to  the 
discussion ;  the  city  of  New  York  is  listening  to  it,  why  should  we 
not  discuss  its  political  side?  You  have  started  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  business  proposition;  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
there  are  two  great  political  parties,  the  Democratic  party  upon 
principle  and  the  Republican  party  upon  principle,  and  in  both 
of  these  cities  are  political  rings,  cancers  that  are  eating  into  the 
body  politic  of  these  two  cities.  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  either  party;  but  if  you  show  me  a  great  city  where 
either  party  has  control  of  its  departments,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  history  of  selfish  men  united  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 
And  the  danger  is,  therefore,  that  tlie  young  men  in  any  great 
oity  where  either  party  has  a  sufficiently  safe  majority,  those 
young  men  flock  to  that  party.  What  is  the  use  of  a  young  lawyer 
in  a  city  where  all  the  officials  are  Democrats  seeking  to  establish 
a  business  and  standing  in  a  minority  party  ? 

Mb,  Lexow: 
They  liave  done  it,  just  the  same. 

Me.  Backus: 

I  will  tell  you  why  they  liave  done  it.  They  have  done  it 
wherever  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope  that  good  citizenship  shall 
finally  be  recognized.  They  have  done  it  in  some  of  our  great  cities 
when  the  body  politic  have  become  so  rotten  that  those  in  power 
were  indicted  and  dethroned.  Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a 
spasm  so  great  that  the  young  men,  the  old  men,  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  will  rise  up  and  dethrone  those  who  are  currupl.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Democracy  in  the  city  of  New  York 
if  once  in  a  while  the  people  would  strike  n  blow  Ihat  would 
stagger  them,  if  the  surgeon  would  cut  out  Uie  cancer.     In  the 
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citj  of  Bi'ooklyn  the  ppople  watch  the  politicians  closely,  and  the 
people  are  in  close  contact  with  our  mayor.  Mayor  Schieren  will 
tell  you  that  his  relations  to  all  the  citizens  has  been  very  Intimate, 
a  sort  of  family  relation.  In  this  city  the  people  can  reach  our 
mayor  —  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  When  the  politicians  here  be- 
come corrupt  and  greedy  the  Democrats  and  Rejiublicans  unite 
against  that  ring  aJid  we  change  the  administration.  We  stand 
to-day  in  this  position.  The  Democrats  and  Kepublicans  alike, 
are  petitioning  you  to  resubmit  this  question.  I  believe  that  these 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  desire  another  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
subject  of  consolidation.  My  observation  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
lends  me  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  to-day  the 
Legislature  should  decide  to  draw  the  Hues  and  ileny  the  people 
the  right  to  again  vote  upon  this  question. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
I  have  been  told  that  our  political  throats  will  be  cut  if  we 
declare  consolidation,  and  then  again  if  we  do  not  declare  it. 

Mr,  Backus: 
"What  do  those  who  are  opposed  to  consolidation  ask?  That 
you  shall  kill  consolidation?  No.  What  they  do  ask  is  tliat  you 
shall  give  those  who  are  opposed  to  consolidation  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  strength.  The  consolidationists  say,  that  we,  having 
been  allowed  to  vote  once,  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  again. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  representative  body  has  come  to 
Brooklyn  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people.  If  the  Legislature  shall 
agree  to  resubmit  this  question  to  a  i-ote  of  the  people,  and  they 
vote  upon  it,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  people  will  abide  by 
it.  Nobody  will  cut  your  throats.  I  am  glad  that  that  question 
has  come  up,  because  I  believe  that  when  a  voter  lias  once  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  and  is  given  notice  that  is  to  have  another 
chance,  and  that  it  will  be  his  last  chance,  I  believe  that  be  should 
be  bound  by  it.  There  is  no  constitutional  provision  that  will 
prevent  the  people  voting  again  upon  this  question.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  wiil  blame  eitlu'r  party  if 
the  question  is  resubmitted. 
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I  do  Dot  belicie in  the  real  estate  boom  br.sint'ss.  Whal  I  would 
like  to  see  is  a  steadj  growth  in  the  outlying  waitls  of  the  city.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  most  unforiuiiate  thing  to  have  a  boom  in  real 
estate,  for  who  would  be  benefited?  The  real  estate  speculators. 
I  be]ie\'e  in  steady  growth  in  the  city  of  Bi-oolilyn.  Real  estate 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  stable  enough  under  normal  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  things  that  mahes  uncertainty  is  this  constant 
fret  to  talte  from  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Broolilyn  the  question 
whether  Bi-ooklyn  shall  remain  as  it  is.  I  say  to^  you  that  it 
must  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  if  there  were  a 
steady  growth  instead  of  a  boom.  Tonlidence  will  make  real 
estate  values  steady.  Booms  resnlt  in  large  profits  To  real  estate 
speculators. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  great  improTemont  in  the  city  had 
met  wilJi  like  opposition?     The  elevated  railroads,  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  the  parks  —  have  they  not  met  with  this  same  opposition? 

Mr.  Backus: 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  willing  to  make  any  statements  atwut 
facts  that  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  the  people  were  opposed 
to  elevated  railroads  in  front  of  their  houses.  There  were  many 
influences  that  opposed  the  elevated  railroad  system;  there  were 
many  who  opposed  it  for  selfish  reasons.  1  do  not  see  what  that 
has  to  dc  with  the  question.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  great 
cities  that  have  been  combined,  and  you  will  see  that  they  desire  to 
return  to  home  government,  that  they  want  to  resume  the  respon- 
sibility of  self-government.  There  are  certain  departments  right 
here  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  that  can  best  be  managed  right  here  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  This  groat  change  could  not  be  made  with- 
out giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  pass  final  judgment 
upon  this  important  subject.  Give  us  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
question.  I  do  not  claim  that  when  I  voted  on  this  qneslion,  that 
I  was  prepared  to  oast  my  vote  intelligently.  All  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  do  was  to  express  such  an  opinion  ;is  wi»  had,  with 
the  notice  that  it  was  not  to  be  final.     1  would  like  an  ojiportunity 
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t(i  lalk  Willi  HIT  neighbors  about  it.  I  linow  maiij  peuple  who 
have  L-hanged  their  miuds  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  important  whether  they  have  changed  their  mind  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  the  conaolidationists  are  afraid  that  the  result 
will  be  defeat,  I  do  not  blame  them  for  opposing  a  resubmission. 
Rut  what  harm  can  come  to  pass^  what  good  reason  is  there  for 
ul^t  letting  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  pass  their  judg- 
ment upon  this  important  subject? 

Mr.  Brush: 
In  view  of  what  you  have  said  about  the  vote  on  this  question 
at  the  general  election,  would  joa  not  think  it  better  to  have  a 
special  election  to  expwss  an  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Mb,  Backus: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  should  not  be  confused  by 
political  considerations.  I  think  the  question  should  be  voted 
upon  separately.  I  do  not  think  it  was  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Grout 
was  defeated  because  he  was  a  consolidationist  for  there  is  a 
strange  thing  about  jiolitics  in  this  city  as  elsewhere.  You  can 
not  draw  lines  that  will  get  Democrats  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  you  can  not  draw  lines  that  will  get  Republicans  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  no  matter  what  yon  mix  in  with  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  right  to  say  that  he  was  defeated 
because  he  was  a  consolidationist. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

Yon  do  not  believe  in  nonpartisan  municipal  government? 

Mr.  Backus: 
I  believe  in  honest  municipal  government.  I  believe  there  are 
honest  Democrats  and  honest  Republicans.  We  went  to  the  peo- 
ple on  straight  political  lines.  There  were  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans running  on  straight  lines.  I  believe  in  honest  government. 
It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  all  the  cities  of  the  country  if  State 
and  National  politics  could  be  separated  from  municipal  politics. 
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Tlien  you  mean  to  draw  the  inference  from  the  iasi  election  that 
Brooklyn  is  a  Democratic  oity  by  upwards  of  6,1)01)  majoritv? 

Mr.  Backus: 
I  mean  to  aay  this;  that  the  resultsof  the  last  election  show  this: 
and  I  believe  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  among  the  mass 
of  voters  there  is  a  large  number  of  intelligent  men  that  will  vote 
for  a  certain  man  no  matter  what  their  Interests  are,  that  will  vote 
because  their  party  organization  is  behind  them.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  city.  It  is  so 
nearly  balanced  so  that  when  either  party  gets  intrenched  and 
thinks  it  can  run  the  government  independent  of  the  voters  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  it  arises  the  next  morning  after  election  and  finds 
that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  taken  their  interests 
from  its  hand.  The  city  ol  Brooklyn  is  Republican  to-day,  for  cer- 
tain reasons.  I  think  it  will  remain  Republican  for  several  yeara 
if  those  in  office  give  a  fair,  honest  and  nonpartisan  administration 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  city,  and  it  will  be  Democratic  as  soon 
as  the  independent  voters  get  the  suspicion  that  they  are  under  a 
selfish  and  corrupt  ring.  Wait  until  next  election  and  do  not  mix 
consolidation  up  and  divide  our  lines,  and  then  we  can  tell  whether 
this  city  is  Democratic  op  Republican. 

Mr.  Redfield: 
Bofore  introducing  our  honored  ex-mayor,  Mr.  Scliieren,  I  de- 
sire to  state  that  at  the  request  of  Assemblyman  Forrester,  repre- 
senting the  Thirteenth  Assembly  district  of  this  city,  I  went  to 
Greenpoint  a  week  ago  to-night.  That  district  gave  quite  'a  large 
majority  for  consolidation.  They  had  a  meeting  and  10,000  circu- 
lars were  circulated,  and  the  meeting  v/as  advertised  in  the  even- 
ing papei's.  The  evening  was  inclement,  the  attendance  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  nearly  as  T  could  judge.  Mr.  Forrester 
called  upon  that  meeting  to  inquire  if  there  was  anybody  there  who 
desired  to  speak  for  consolidation,  or  against  resubmission.  There 
was  nobody  who  showed  a  desire  to  apeak.  After  a  dozen  gentle- 
men spoke  for  resubmission  a  resolution  since  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Legislature,  was  unanimouslj  adopted  ib  (avor  of  resubmis- 
sion. This  was  in  Williamsburgh,  where  seventy-flve  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  consolidation ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  evening  the  Nassau  Bepublican  club  parsed  this 
same  resolution. 

Mr.  &5chieren: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  .vou  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  lirooklyuj  held  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  on  January  7,  1896,  the 
following  resolution: 

"  Whhreas,  Several  bills  have  been,  and  are  btiing  prepared  for 
introduction  in  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
the  purposes  of  which  are  to  be  seriously  modified,  abridged  and 
supplant  the  present  charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  existing 
laws  affecting  the  public  interest  of  the  city;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  this  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  whatever 
legislation  is  proposed,  no  law  should  be  enacted  which  will  de- 
prive the  people  of  Brooklyn  of  the  right  to  determine  by  popular 
vote  whether  they  will  accept  or  reject  any  charter  or  other  meas- 
ure which  shall  be  intended  to  replace  the  present  charter,  or  ter- 
minate in  any  way  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  clearly  defined  my  opposition  on  this  great 
question.  And  certainly  it  is  a  grave  question.  It  means  the 
efTacenient  of  the  fourth  largest  city  in  this  country.  The  efface- 
nient  of  it  means  tlie  effaeement  of  more  than  1,000,000  people. 
Has  there  been  up  to  to-day,  any  man  who  would  submit  an  idea 
for  a  charter  for  the  Greater  New  York?  Has  ever  such  a  thing 
been  outlined?  I  am  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  have 
been  such  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  T  believed  in 
annexation  all  that  time.  And  when  the  people  of  Brooklyn  sent 
me  to  be  mayor  of  this  great  city,  then  I  had  a  practical  knowledge 
of  it;  then  I  could  lool;  into  the  question  in  a  practical  way,  and 
tlien  I  found  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  that  can  be 
done.  What  are  you  going  to  replace?  What  charter  are  you 
going  to  give  us?  The  charter  of  this  city,  the  city  of  Brooklyn- 
is  in  demand  all  over  the  country.    From  all  over  the  country  de- 
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mand  for  copies  of  that  charter  have  been  received,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  print  several  hundred  more  copies  to  supply  the 
demand. 


We  could,  if  consolidated,  pass  as  a  charter  that  of  the  city 
of  Broolilyn. 

Ma.  Schierbn: 
The  people  of  Brooltlyn  will  consider  that  and  will  rejoice. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  I  will  say  to  you  —  I  will  tell  you 
that  that  was  an  annexation,  to  annex  to  unite  Broolilyn  and 
New  York;  it  does  not  mean  the  annexing  of  250  square  miles 
of  cabbage  fields;  it  does  not  mean  tliat  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
will  be  benefited  by  this  great  consolidation,  because  it  will  make 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  I  am 
&  property  holder  in  the  city  of  New  Yorli.  I  have  more  real 
estate  and  property  in  New  York  than  I  have  in  this  city;  there- 
fore, I  am  just  as  much  interested  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  I 
am  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  And  I 
say  to  you,  sirs,  it  is  a  very  important  question  and  one  that  should 
be  clearly  looked  into,  that  before  any  act  is  passed  a  charter 
should  be  prepared  for  this  immense  city  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  a  popular  vote. 

Mk.  Lbxow: 

Do  you  think  any  charter  could  be  formulated  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  the  people? 

Me.  Schibrhn: 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (applause)  is  satisfactory 
to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Do  you  believe  any  charter  that  would  be  formulated  would 
receive  the  assent  of  all  the  people? 
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Ml!.  SCHIEREN  : 

Tliei-e  is  no  sueli  a  thiug  ae  unanimity,  but  such  a  thing  can 
bo  framed  to  which  a  niajoritv  of  the  people  would  consent.  But 
si'vt'i'al  districts  phould  be  represented  and  should  Lave  their 
interests  guarded.  I  believe  in  fair  representation  of  all  dis- 
tricts to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  serious 
iniatake.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it  to-day,  having  had  the 
pi-actical  experience  of  governing  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  You 
Jiave  in  question  a  city  of  three  million  and  a  half.  Our  popula- 
tion is  larger  than  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  we  to  be  in  the 
Lands  of  these  people  who  are  in  the  minority?  Is  that  justice? 
I  appeal  to  you  and  I  appeal  to  you  and  all  the  people.  Submit 
to  us  rhe  question;  submit  to  us  the  charter,  and  we  will  give 
you  then  our  voice  whether  we  are  in  favor  or  not.     (Applause.) 

Mn.  Lexow; 
You  stated  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people,  but  do  you  recollect  how  many  years  it 
took  before  they  would  agree  to  this  Constitution? 

Mb.  Schibren; 
Mr.  President,  such  a  prominent  speaker  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
5nade  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  greater  Xew  York.  He 
said  that  the  great  city,  if  it  were  formed,  would  be  a  great 
honor,  and  it  took  almost  a  greater  man  to  be  mayor  of  that  city 
than  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  In  that  he  wished  to 
imply  that  it  would  be  more  difflcult  to  govern  such  a  large  city 
than  simply  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
Chauncey  M.  Depew's  opinion.  I  don't  belong  to  any  rank. 
Whatever  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  I  will  take  into  con- 
sideration, whether  it  be  resubmission  or  referendum. 

Mk.  Brush: 
You  have  been  the  mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  know  something 
about  its  financial  ability? 

Mb.  Schibrhn: 
I  do;  yes,  sir. 
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Me,  Brush: 

Can  you  state  whetiier  Brookiju  is  practically  bai 


The  last  saJe  of  the  bonds  sold  at  eight  pei'  ceut.  premium. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Brush: 
Do  you  think  from  your  observation  of  the  affairs  of  Brooklyn 
that  she  has  bad  a  good  prospect  of  taking  care  of  her  linancial 
state  in  the  future? 

Mb.  Schieben: 
Brooklyn  had  to  econonaize,  because  Brooklyn  is  larger  than 
New  York.     New  York  has  2oO  miles,  while  Brooklyn  has  560 
miles.     Brooklyn  is  larger  than  New  York. 

Mr.  Brush: 
What  per  cent,  do  these  bonds  carry  that  you  say  brought  a 
premium  of  eight  per  cent, —  what  annua)  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Schierbn: 
Four  per  cent.;  excuse  me,  three  and  one-hail'  per  cent. 


Is  it  a  fact  that  the  estimated  valuation  has  increased  very 
rapidly  within  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years? 

Mr.  Sghisren: 
It  has. 

Mr.  Brush: 
That  is  since  the  building  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge? 

Mb.  Schisren: 
Certainly. 
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Mil.  Brush: 
Brooklyn  has  increased  ¥;{8.1KUMH>(I  in  ten  years? 

Mk.  Schieren: 
Yes,  sir.  Let  me  say  to  you  in  connection  with  this  that  the 
conversation  with  Mayor  Strong  in  respect  to  Willianisburgh, 
the  eastern  district  —  1  beg  your  pardon  —  Mr.  Strong  made  this 
assertion,  that  in  New  York  city,  after  the  completion  o(  the 
JEirooklyn  bridge,  property  below  Chambers  street  had  more  than 
doubled  in  valuation.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  Ekush: 
How  much  increase  in  the  present  annual  increase? 

Mr.  Brush: 
Is  it  $15,000,000? 

Mr.  Scbieren: 

I  have  not  looked  at  the  statistics  enough  to  exactly  state  it. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

Why  is  it  you  don't  see  the  benefit  of  that  valuation  yourself 
if  Brooklyn  adds  so  much  to  the  benefit, 

Mr.  Schieren: 
I  am  a  New  Yorker.     My  real  estate  is  below  Chambers  street 
(Laughter.) 

Me.  Brush: 
Nothing  can  be  taken  from  us  in  the  future  if  we  are  increased 
in  valuation  of  property  that  give  us  over  a  million  dollars  in- 
crease of  it  in  the  tax  levy? 

Mh.  Sciiibrbn: 
When  I  took  hold  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the  people  said. 
"You  can  get  no  money,"  and  there  are  hardly  any  surplus,  but 
[Semite,  No.  44.]  10 
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someliow  we  managed  to  do  thinga  and  we  left  a  surplus  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  had  less  than  $1,000,000  to  start  with. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
How  did  you  do  it? 

Me.  eCHIBRHN: 
I  don't  know.     It  came  over  night.     (Laughter.) 

Mb.  Brush: 
Is  it  not  largely  due  to  good  government? 

Mr.  Schibben: 

You  have  just  touched  it.     That  is  just  where  it  is.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Ijbxow: 
The  greater  city  might  be  equally  as  well  governed. 

Mr.  Schibrbn: 
I  dispute  that.  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  outline  a  charter 
for  this  vast  territory,  but  permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  outline  to 
you  the  enormity  of  it.  Say  that  we  will  divide  thi'S  enormous 
territory  into  five  departments  :  The  Manhattan  department, 
comprising  New  York  up  to  the  Harlem  river;  then  another  divis- 
ion, and  call  It  Westchester  department,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son river  way  up  to  the  sound;  then  Long  Island  City,  call  it  the 
Flushing  department,  and  in  a  way  to  illustrate  it  all,  the 
other  from  that  point  way  down  to  Newtown  creek;  the  next 
department,  the  Brooklyn  department,  and  then  all  that  territory 
south,  and  call  it  the  Richmond  department;  call  it  five  depart- 
ments. Each  department  is  larger  than  Manhattan ;  each  depart- 
ment has  a  greater  territory  than  Manhattan.  What  do  you 
think  c-ould  be  accomplished  in  the  Flushing  department?  You 
have  got  a  vast  territory  to  govern.  How  is  a  man  to  know  who 
sits  in  the  mayor's  chair  whether  a  bill  is  justifiable  in  Flushing? 
How  is  he  to  know  what  they  need  there?  Do  you  think  that 
jou  can  find  a  man  who  can  listen  to  the  complaints  of  those  five 
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departments" and  live?  (Great  applause  and  laughter.)  I  woulcK 
rather  sit  in  your  chair,  sir.  If  you  must  take  in  all  this  cabbage 
field  and  that  material  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  3,  as 
a  real  estate  owner  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  will  predict  this^ 
if  they  unite  that  large  district,  that  the  tax  rate  will  be  enor- 
mous. 

Me.  Lexow: 
We  are  not,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  taking  in  any  more 
cabbage  fields  than  you  took  in  years  ago, 

Mit.  Schierbn: 
We  have  got  the  experience.     We  don't  want  any  more  of  it. 


You  would  not  separate  this  district  now  as  a  Brooklynite, 

studying  the  interests  of  the  city? 

Mr,  Schibren: 
I  think  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  may  in  time  benefit  by  that  an- 
nexation, but  before  that  she  will  have  to  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  for  things  that  are  demanded  for  improvement 
of  that  section. 

Me.  Lexow:  ^. 

Were  you  not  in  favor  of  it?  * 

Mr.  Schieben: 
I  represented  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  as 
mayor  of  that  city  I  used  by  beat  judgment  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lexow: 
You  consider  that  that  interest  was  in  the  annexation  of  those 
outlying  districts  at  the  time? 

Mii.  Schierbn: 
ir  is  a  v'ly  luTtg  (|uestiou  1h;it  you  would  have  me  answer, 
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sir;  bt'L'aiisf  vtrj  main  iiikrcsta  filter  into  it.  There  was  bad 
local  government  in  those  town,  ami  the  people  were  burdened 
down,  and  they  cried  to  us,  "  Take  us  in,"  It  was  a  call  of  Balva- 
tioD,  to  get  right  at  it.  I  lired  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts  my- 
eelf  in  the  summer.  During  18S1  or  1883  a  friend  of  mine  bought 
a  piece  of  property  there.  He  has  that  property  to-day  and  he 
paid  1(1  per  cent,  of  its  valuation  for  taxes. 


AFTEETsOON  SESSION. 
SuPERioK  Court,  Part  IV,  Room  23, 
January  18, 1896. 
Speakers  in  Favor  of  Consolidation. 
John  Winsi.ow  : 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Loyal  League  have  come  here  tO' 
present  their  views.  Why,  jnat  consider  their  name.  The 
imputation  is  that  every  man  who  does  not  take  their  name  is 
a  disloyal  citizen.  (Laughter.)  The  real  truth  is  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Loyal  League  are  loyal  to  their  notions  and  the  gentle- 
men who  favor  consolidation  are  loyal  to  their  opinions,  and  so 
we  are  loyal  all  around.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  there 
was  no  popular  discussion  before  the  vote  was  taken  in  1894. 
How  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth  or  ever  expects  to  speak  it  and 
says  that,  is  past  my  compveliension.  Mr.  Scott  showed  yesterday 
where  the  press  had  flred  away  on  the  subject.  But  the  press  are 
afraid  their  little  nest  will  be  disturbed.  Judge  Reynolds  has  had 
the  unfairness  to  say  that  the  majority  of  277  came  from  Graves- 
end.  He  ought  to  remember  that  when  that  vote  was  taken 
(jrravesend  had  been  fumigated  and  that  its  chief  was  in  Sing  Sing. 
There  is  no  politics  in  such  legislation  as  that.  I  happen  tn  live 
in  the  thirteenth  ward  and  own  a  few  lots  there.  (If  anybody 
wants  to  buy  them  he  can  have  them.)  We  were  jerked  into 
IJrooklyn  nolens  volcnw.  (Laughter.)  Xot  a  man  of  the  people 
demanded  that  a  vote  should  be  taken.  We  were  just  jerkedin 
head  over  heels. 
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I  liave  heard  a  gi-eat  deal  about  change  of  eentimeut.  The  op- 
positioo  might  Jiave  been  able  to  discover  it;  he  had  not.  The  r«- 
sponsibility  for  the  entire  matter  was  in  the  Legislature.  There  is 
no  such  thiug  as  referendum.  All  great  questions  of  life  and  law- 
are  cared  for  b.v  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  good-natured  act  on 
thepartof  th(,'I.('gif;latureof  1 894  to  found  the  people.  There  was 
one  idea  referred  to  by  t\m  ex-mayor,  looking  as  solemn  as  possible, 
that  the  tioor  Mas  to  be  wiped  with  Brooklyn,  that  the  city  was  to  be 
wiped  out.  The  speaker  had  a  friend  much  worked  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annihilation.  He  might  be  destroyed  after  death.  He 
finallyannounctd  himself  as  follows:  "  If  I'm  going  to  be  annibil- 
ated,  if  he  was,  he  wanted  to  go  to ,  there  he  would  liavc  some- 
thing to  say."  (Laughter.)  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  charter 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  would  be  provided  for.  There  could  be  a 
Brooklyn  department  for  taxes,  another  for  water-works.  If  he 
had  the  framing  of  the  charter,  the  aldermen  might  sit  alternately 
in  Bi'ooklyu  and  New  York.  The  people  need  not  be  effaced.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  New  York  mayor  should  come  to 
Brooklyn.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Brooklyn  is  in  trouble.  The 
vast  taxable  property  is  in  New  York,  and  New  York  should  help 
Brooklyn  because  it  is  rich  and  because  Brooklyn  had  helped  to 
create  the  wealth.  The  ex-mayor,  Mr.  Schieren,  and  all  Brooklyn- 
ites  having  business  interests  in  New  York,  are  emasculated  citi- 
zens. It  leads  to  indifference.  Thousands  of  citizens  don't  register 
here;  New  York  ought  to  help  Brooklyn  on  the  tax  question,  Thia 
city  has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  might  be  that  evei-y  alternate  mayor  should  come  from  Brook- 
lyn ;  one  of  the  members  of  the  Loyal  League  might  be  made  mayor. 


Arguments  in  Favor  of  Consolidation. 

Mr.  Matthews: 
In  behalf  of  the  consolidationisis,  may  I  ask  the  same  privilege 
to  be  heard  by  any  number  of  speakers  that  you  might  designate. 
We  will  furnish  any  number  that  the  committee  might  desire  to 
hear.  It  was  stated  tliat  you  were  to  have  a  recess,  and  for  that 
reason  a  number  of  our  speakers  are  not  here  at  this  time. 
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This  petition  was  read  by  Mr,  Matthews: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1896. 
To  Sis  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Neuj  York: 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
city  of  Brooliljii  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  consolidat- 
ing Brooklyn  city  with  New  York  city,  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  attaining  an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation  and  nni- 
form  valuations  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

The  Kings  County  Elevated  Eailroad  company. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Brighton  Beach  Railroad  company,  by  James 
Jourdan,  president. 

In  case  the  provisions  of  the  Cantor  llailroad  Act  do  not  apply 
to  the  territory  of  Brooklyn,  the  Nassau  Railroad  company,  by  P. 
H.  riynn,  president.    (Laughter.) 

Tlie  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  comi>any,  by  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr., 
treasurer. 

Van  Brunt  Street  and  Erie  Railroad  company,  by  Michael  Mur- 
phy, president. 

Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railroad  company,  by  W.  Vander- 
hoef,  treasurer. 


Mr.  Lbxow: 
That  phraseology  was  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Matthews: 
■    Yes. 

?iIr:Mi!EB  nr  Loyal  Lraguh; 

Were  those  names  representative  of  the  stock  hold  i.^  is  of  the 
railroad  companies? 

I  understand  that  the  names  represent  nine-tenths  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Loyal  League: 

Was  any  action  taken  by  the  stockholders? 
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Mr.  Matthews: 
I  don't  know  that. 

Member  of  Loyal  League: 
Then  I  protest  that  this  is  a  false  representation  here. 

Mr.  Grotjt  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  It  was  not 
my  wish  to  malie  any  statement  here  to-day,  because  I  have  bo 
often  diaeuased  this  question  in  the  past  before  yoar  committee; 
but  when  I  remember  that  you,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  have  sat  on  this 
question  many  times;  that  this  is  the  third  time  that  you  have  list- 
ened to  this  argument;  I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  verj'  fact  of  my 
speaking  may  remind  you  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  the 
moment;  that  the  question  is  not  one  suddenly  developed,  but  that 
it  has  been  discussed  for  years  and  years ;  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  Albany  and  discussed  there  with  the  same  opposition  before 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  committees.  There  is  no  new  question 
involved.  1  have  listened  to  the  arguments  for  the  past  two 
days,  many  of  which  I  but  hear  over  again,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  speakers,  or  many  of  them,  misapprehend  the  situation  of  the 
question  before  you.  They  misrepresent,  or,  at  least,  misunder- 
stand the  position  of  the  committee  in  this  question.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  sole  power  to  deal  finally 
with  this  question ;  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  the  people  of  the  State, 
the  people  of  New  York  city,  have  no  power,  except  as  through 
their  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  regarding  thia 
case.  Years  ago  the  movement  became  active  in  Brooklyn  for 
a  vote  on  this  question  of  consolidation  of  the  two  cities,  and  it 
was  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  petition  and  by  voice.  Fop 
two  or  three  years  that  proposition  was  pressed  upon  the  people 
at  Albany.  In  the  third  year  it  at  last  succeeded,  and  your  mem- 
bers kindly  acceded  to  the  request  and  gave  us  the  right  to  voice 
our  sentiment  upon  the  subject  by  ballot.  The  act  of  1894,  which 
touched  upon  the  consolidation  question,  was  vigorously  opposed. 
You  provided  for  us  a  vote  for  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
voters.     If  anything  was  said  during  that  time  that  that  vote  waa 
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simply  an  expression  of  opinion,  certainly  I  did  not  linow  of  it. 
Yet  it  has  been  said  Lore  that  the  people  had  no  chance  to  know 

anything  about  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time.  It  has  been 
said  here,  that  the  vote  was,  in  effect,  not  a  vote.  The  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Dykman  here  this  morning  are  untrue  and  unfair. 
There  was  no  false  representation  of  the  question.  The  people 
knew  just  what  they  were  voting  for.  By  that  expression  of  the 
people  were  you  asked  to  carry  the  consolidation  into  effect.  The 
Legislature  has  failed  before  to  do  its  duty  because  of  these  same 
people.  Then  they  say  that  because  this  question  was  voted 
upon  last  year  and  you  did  not  do  your  duty  then  and  put  consoli- 
dation through,  that  it  shall  not  be  done  this  year.  A  vote  is  a 
vote  whenever  it  is  made  or  however  long  after  it  is  made,  and  con- 
solidation having  been  voted  for  should  be  put  into  effect  whether 
it  is  tliree  or  four  yrsars  afterward  or  simply  a  month.  They  know 
that  th«^  details  of  such  a  tiling  can  not  be  done  in  a  night.  It  will 
take  two  or  three,  possibly  three  or  four,  years  to  effect  consolida- 
tion. When  anybody  voted  on  tliat  question  he  liuew,  if  he  had 
the  intelligence  requisite  for  the  enfranchisement  of  a  citizen, 
that  that  vote  mnst  stand  as  a  guide  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York  for  years  to  come.  Stale?  No,  no :  it  is  nol  stale  until 
the  object  for  which  it  was  cast  is  accomplished.  The  question 
has  been  submitted.  Simply  because  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
answer  in  the  affirmative  has  been  given  is  no  reason  to  say  that 
the  decision  of  that  vote  shal!  not  stand. 

Now,  what  is  the  jmrjiose  of  yoiir  inquiry?  It  must  be  limited 
to  two  things.  The  vote  that  is  taken  is  a  vote  that  must  stand. 
If  you  find  tliat  this  is  the  case  that  is  the  thing  for  which  you 
have  come  here.  If  you  are  at  all  uncertain  on  that  question, 
you  may  turn  to  the  question  of  consolidation  itself. 

This  question  was  fully  presented  to  the  people  befmv  a  vote 
was  taken.  Judge  Oiiynor  made  a  statement  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Academy  to  the  effect  that  the  taxation  of  Brooklyn  was  in  pro- 
portion twice  that  of  New  York. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  basis  of  the  turn  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  consolidation  in  this  community.  The  tax  of  Brooklyn  is  just 
twice  that  of  New  York.  Meetings  were  held  and  letters  were 
written  upon  that  subject.     Yet  they  say  this  question  has  not 
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befell  iii;iif(]  hefoi'e  tin;  people.  Carloads  of  Brookljnites  went  to 
Albaoj  a  year  or  so  af^o  urging  thy  Lesislature  to  givt!  us  a  voti' 
upon  the  (juestion.  Tliey  say  this  niorning  that  the  question  lias 
become  one  of  politics.  TJiere  was  not  a  politician  who  took  u 
stand  upon  it  or  wanted  to  make  it  a  party  issue.  It  has  never 
been  hetird  until  now  that  it  is  one  for  any  political  organization 
or  that  any  political  organization  wishes  to  make  it  a  party  issue. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  politics,  and  never  was.  It  is  a  matter  of 
purely  municipal  ettect  and  welfare.  Certainly  your  committeo 
do  not  wish  to  call  it  a  party  measure.  They  tell  us  the  regis- 
tration was  192.000  and  speak  of  the  small  number  who  voted  upon 
consolidation  and  try  to  make  us  believe  the  people  did  not  vote 
upon  it  to  any  extent.  There  are  thousands  who  register  who  do 
not  vote. 

The  people  do  not  vote  upon  nieasurirs  as  they  do  upon  men. 
See  the  small  majority  that  won  the  apportionment  bill  last  time. 
I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  this  measure  as  I  considered  it  wrong.  , 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  people  to  vote  upon  a  question  of  that 
bind  as  they  would  for  a  candidate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to-day  you  could  get  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  tti  vote  aye  or  nay  on  a  special  measure  and  yet  we  had 
seventy-seven  per  cent,  who  vote  a  year  ago  on  consolidation. 
There  ciin  not  be  any  question  raised  upon  the  size  of  that  vote, 
except  the  size  of  the  majority.  Is  there  any  American  citizen 
who  will  question  that  the  vote  was  not  decisive,  simply  because 
it  was  settled  by  hundreds  instead  of  thousands?  Is  there  any 
citizen  of  this  great  republic  who  will  say  that  a  majority  of  one 
is  not  ju!^t  as  effective  in  a  vote  as  a  majority  of  a  thousand?  For 
the  election  of  a  man  one  is  enough  and  as  good  as  one  million. 
There  is  no  way  to  test  this  question  of  the  vote  for  and  against. 
Do  you  propose  to  examine  and  compare  the  registration  list  with 
all  the  jK'titions  presented  by  the  anti-consolidationists?  You 
certainly  can  not  waste  time  in  matters  of  this  Jiind.  They  had 
their  vote  that  they  clambered  for.  It  was  taken  as  an  expression 
of  the  people  here.  It  went  against  them.  Their  pleading  for 
a  resubmission  is  an  act  that  can  only  be  expressed  as  the  greatest 
baby  act  on  record.  They  have  been  defeated  and  now  they 
r^oTidto,  ?n"o,  44.]  3n 
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ask  you  to  let  them  try  it  again.  They  want  you  to  let  them  have 
the  advantages  of  the  possible  mistakes  that  have  been  made  since 
this  measure  was  voted  upon.  For  that  matter  I  would  like  a 
resubmission  of  the  vote  of  last  fall.  (Great  laughter.)  I  would 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  try  conclusions  with  Mr.  Wurster  again 
(applause  and  laughter);  perhaps  I  might  be  successful.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  J  am  satisfied  that  I  was  beaten  and  do  not  ask  for 
another  try.  And  their  petitions  —  what  do  they  amount  to? 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kedfield  knows  it  or  not,  but  one  of  the 
men  whom  he  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  citizens  calling  for  the 
meeting  recently  held  at  the  Academy  by  the  League  of  Loyal 
CitizcDS,  as  they  call  themselves,  is  a  consolidationist.  He  is  a 
consolidationist  of  the  firmest  kind.  Now,  if  they  can  make  a 
mistake  of  that  kind  in  a  public  list  of  men  who  call  for  a  meeting 
of  that  kind  what  possibility  of  mistakes  there  may  lie  in  their 
petitions  representing  the  storekeepers,  the  clerks,  the  factory 
'hands  and  the  mass  of  men  that  have  placed  upon  their  other 
petitions  for  your  consideration. 

Mr,  Redfield  did  not  ask  him  who  this  man  was;  that  probably 
he  knew  by  this  time  and  the  mistake  had  been  rectified. 

C.  C.  Skilton: 
Did  this  man  express  his  objection  to  beinfr  placed  iijiou  that 
list? 

Mb.  Grout: 

He  didn't  give  his  consent.  What  is  more,  the  New  York 
Tribune  printed  his  picture  among  his  anti-consolidation  men. 
He  is  going  to  speak  for  us,  bye  and  bye,  on  our  side.     (Laughter.) 

The  question  had  been  raised  that  taxation  couJd  not  be  made 
equal  between  the  two  cities  if  consolidation  was  accomplished 
because  the  conditions  were  different.  The  city  of  ]Sew  York, 
above  Fourteenth  street,  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
dty  of  New  i'ork  below  Fourteenth  street  as  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
is  to  New  York  below  that  street.  Not  only  was  it  physically 
but  financially,  and  as  a  business  matter  the  same,  because  the 
great  wealth  of  New  York  city  is  below  Fourteenth  street  and  the 
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great  population  above.  It  would  be  just  as  difBcult  to  equalize 
taxation  above  Fourteenth  street  with  the  property  below  as  to 
equalize  it  with  the  property  of  Brooklyn.  And  furthermore,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  the  great  commei-dal  part  of  New  Yorlc, 
below  Fourteenth  street  the  whole  resource  of  taxation. 

Half  the  voters  of  Broolilyn  go  to  New  York  to  attend  to 
business.  That  means  that  every  foot  of  space  occupied  by  these 
Brooklyn  men  during  the  day  of  business  is  a  foot  of  space  for 
which  there  would  be  less  demand  if  those  Brooklyn  men  were  not 
there.  Taxable  space  would  be  less  in  such  a  case.  Cousei|uently 
these  men  of  Brooklyn  have  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  the  tax- 
able property  in  New  York.  Tax  rates  are  largely  due  to  the 
Brooklynites  who  are  there.  They  give  value  to  real  estate  in  New 
York  because  there  are  so  many  more  people  to  go  there.  But 
Brooklyn  derives  no  benefit  from  this.  Brooklyn  gets  no  part 
of  the  tax  receipts  from  that.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  institutions. 
I  speak  of  merely  the  employes  of  that  institution.  All  that  is 
contiibuted  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn  gets  no  benefit  from  it, 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  New  Y'ork  should  be  willing  to  have 
Brooklyn  to  share  equally  in  taxation,  1  have  heard  the  bill  criti- 
sised.  The  bill  is  a  simple  declaration  that  consolidation  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  and  that  mejiuwhile 
there  shall  be  provision  taken  to  provide  for  the  laws  to  govern 
the  city  then.  One  provision  of  the  bill  is  at  least  an  advantage. 
For  years  we  went  to  the  Legislature  and  strove  to  get  a  bill  passed 
that  would  provide  (or  equal  taxation,  the  great  bugbeax  of  the 
question.  Discouraged  at  last  in  this  we  came  home  and  made 
up  our  minds  to  go  in  for  consolidation  anyway.  Now  the  antl- 
eonsolidationists  use  this  as  a  groat  argument  against  us..  They 
quoted  our  own  words  on  the  subject.  And  that  shows  the  great 
victory  which  was  gained  even  in  the  majority  in  favoi'  of  the 
measure.  The  vote  was  for  nalted  consolidation  ivithout  any 
terms  or  conditions.  Yet  it  passed  the  people.  Now,  you  gentle- 
men of  the  Legislature,  have  given  us  this  bill  to-day,  the  very- 
terms  in  which  we  wanted  and  plead  for  so  long.  You  have 
pat  in  this  bill  the  promise  of  equal  taxation.  If  we  had  had  that 
to  work  with  when  that  vote  was  cast  we  would  have  had  a 
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majority  of  tens  of  tliousaiids.     I  have  extecdod  my  time  and  must 
close.     (Applause.) 

A.  W.  Texxev: 
Mr.  Chairmau  and  Geutlemeu  of  tlie  Ceuimittee:  VVlieii  1  Jieai'd 
tliat  this  was  t!ie  last  sitting  and  tliat  you  liad  honored  Drooklyu 
with  youi'  presence  to-day,  I  left  the  court  I'oora  where  1  was 
engaged  and  hurried  here  in  order  to  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of 
consolidation  of  these  two  great  cities.  I  shall  speak  to  you, 
therefore,  without  any  preparation  except  the  thought  that  comes 
to  me  noH .  I  am  an  old  consolidatiouist.  I  am  a  young  man,  but  au 
old  consolidationist.  (Laughter.)  I  have  bt;(^n  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn for  thirty  years  and  for  twenty-five  of  those  years  I  have  been  a 
red  hot  consolidationist  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  i  believe  the 
interest  of  These  two  cities  lies  in  their  uniou  and  in  no  other  way. 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  New  York  that  this  lovely  city  of 
Brooklyn  shall  be  wedded  to  the  great  metropolis  of  Sew  York, 
and  1  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Brooklyn  that  the  wealth  of 
her  nearby  neighbor  shall  be  united  with  her.  W'iieii  the  principal 
merchunis  of  this  city,  when  the  banks  and  great  financial  insti- 
tutions, with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  when  the  railroads  and 
most  important  corainereial  interests  of  the  city  come  before  this 
committee  and  state  their  wishes,  it  means  exactly  what  this  city 
wants  in  this  matter.  We  have  here  in  Brooklyn  an  element  that 
is  opposed  to  everything.  They  were  born  in  the  objective  case, 
(Laughter.j  They  would  take  exception  to  sunrise,  if  they  thought 
it  would  have  any  effect.  (Laughter.)  They  objected  to  the  in- 
troduction of  water  in  this  city  and  wanted  to  keep  the  old  pump, 
and  they  take  objection  to  consolidation  to-day.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  gas.  They  wanted  the  old  lamp  and  lantern.  When 
they  started  to  introduce  the  horse  railways  there  was  an  objection 
then  as  sharp  and  bitter  as  there  is  to-day  over  consolidation. 
Then  the  ministers  arose  in  their  pulpits  and  howled  against  the 
cars  running  on  Sunday  as  a  desecration  of  the  Habbath.  Rut 
she  ran  just  the  same.  (Laughter.)  And  now,  those  very  iden- 
tical ministers  use  those  very  same  cars;  and  there  was  a  storm 
raised  when  the  trolley  was  introduced.     When  that  magnificent 
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sti'ucture  tliat  spiiiis  the  East  river,  the  bri(i{;f,  waw  ere. -ted,  they 
branded  the  originators  of  it  aa  tliioves,  and  those  iiv.'ii  went  to 
tlieir  graves  bearing  that  same  objection  —  at  least  some  of  them 
did.  And  yet  the  coming  of  that  bridge  has  given  us  millions  and 
millions  in  valuation  and  wealth  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
population.  Give  us  consolidation  and  we  will  have  three  bridges 
where  we  have  had  one.  We  will  have  a  tunnel  under  the  East 
river  and  we  will  run  a  line  of  ears  from'  Montauk  Point  to  New 
Orleans  without  a  change.  (Applause.)  That  is  what  con- 
solidation means.  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  but  a  fact.  Those 
same  people  objected  to  the  elevated  railroads,  when  they  were- 
first  projected.  Our  court  calendars  are  filled  with  cases  of  dam- 
ages and  every  obstruction  known  to  law  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man.  And  yet  who  can  estimate  the  value  of  these  roads  and  the 
good  they  have  brought  to  this  city?  To-day,  when  we  ask  for 
consolidation,  they  say:  "  No;  let  us  look  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury instead  of  the  coming  twentieth."  They  say  that  the  vote 
taken  did  not  amount  to  anything:  and  that  it  was  simply  a  wish. 
Was  it?  I  understand  that  was  the  argument  made  here  to-day 
and  yesterday.  Was  it?  Let  us  see.  This  is  what  the  law  says: 
"  Shall  be  submitted  and  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  voters  as 
the  case  may  be  in  favor  or  against  the  consolidation  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn."  It  was  not  a  wish  nor.  an  opinion. 
It  was  a  desire  of  the  voter  whether  there  should  be  consolidation 
here  or  not.  Now,  these  gentlemen  who  are  against  us  say  the 
people  were  not  informed  upon  this  question;  that  they  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  That  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  to 
Ilrooklyn  and  her  people.  I  say  that  at  that  time  the  question 
V.  as  a  live  issue  here  and  debated  on  every  hand.  I  believe  in  this 
city.  I  live  in  it  and  have  lived  in  it,  and  I  kind  of  believe  in  it. 
It  is  my  home,  and  everj'thing  I  have  is  here.  Because  I  do  believe 
in  it  and  am  a  friend  of  Brooklyn  I  want  consolidation.  The  five 
papers  of  this  city  published  columns  on  this  subject.  Look  at 
this  bundle  of  clippings.  (The  speaker  lifted  up  a  large  package 
of  clippings  from  Brooklyn  papers.)  These  papers  were  discus- 
sing the  case  for  weeks  and  months.  They  were  all  against  con- 
sniidation^for  a  reason  of  their  own.     (Laughter.)     It  was  a 
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question  of  a  nest-egg  that  tliey  mij-ht  lose.  And  I  say  now  that 
almost  eTeryone  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  some  little  nest-egg  of  their  own  if  the  two  cities  are  con- 
solidated. I  discussed  the  case  on  platforms  all  over  the  city.  I 
remember  the  meeting  referred  to  by  Mr.  G-rout,  and  I 
spoke  there  with  Mr.  Gaynor.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of 
these  speeches  the  people  knew  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject. (Laughter.)  I  took  it  on  platform  after  platform. 
There  whh  not  a  question  more  alive  in  this  city  than 
consolidation.  And  the  people  voted  on  it.  If  another 
vote  were  taken  to-day,  eigiity  per  cent,  of  the  people,  the  votera 
of  this  city,  would  go  for  consolidation.  It  is  not  true  a  change 
of  opinion  has  taken  place  against  consolidation.  But  suppose 
it  has.  Are  elections  to  be  a  farce  here?  Is  not  our  whole 
government  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  majority  must  rule? 
That  idea  found  its  birth  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  found 
its  fruitage  at  the  battle  of  Appomatox.  The  Civil  War  decided 
that  majority  shall  rule,  whether  the  majority  is  one  or  1,000,000. 
To  submit  tha.t  question  back  to  the  people  would  be  un-American, 
uncoustil  utional  and  absolutely  revolutionary.  It  can  not  be 
done.  It  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  that  you  must  not 
submit  to  as  the  representatives  of  law  and  of  the  people. 
Whether  you  favor  it  or  not,  whether  you  believe  in  consolida- 
tion or  not,  is  not  in  the  issue,  and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  if  I  were  one  of  you,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Legislature- of  this  State,  I  would  rot  in  my  seat  before  I  would 
ever  allow  such  an  example  to  be  set,  for  this  question  after  onoe 
passed  upon  to  go  back  to  the  people  to  be  passed  upon  again. 
(Loud  applause.)  Belter  wipe  out  Brooklyn  from  the  map  of  the 
world  than  do  any  such  thing  as  that.  It  is  absurd.  It  is  wrong. 
It  is  un-American  and  revolutionary.  It  has  bo^m  said  or  inti- 
mated that  the  election  of  Wurster  and  Grout  rested  upon  this 
question  of  consolidation  or  nonconsoljdation.  I  say  that  this 
is  not  a  fair,  a  true  or  a  rightful  statement.  If  I  had  thought 
at  that  time  that  such  was  the  case,  although  I  am  a  Republican 
right  through,  I  would  have  voted  for  Grout.  (Applauw.)  1 
believe  fvery   right-thinking  man   would  have  done   llic   same 
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thing.  (.Vpplause  and  cries  of  "  That's  rif;ht,"  which  was  sup- 
pressed hj  the  chairman.)  This  statement  is  wrong  and  unfair, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  you,  and  should  not  have 
been  made.  The  issue  was  a  sharp  one,  elearlj  and  squarely 
defined  betiveen  these  two  parties.  In  this  I  am  sure  I  would  be 
substantiated  bj  every  man  present  here  to-day.  (Ci'ies  of 
"  That's  so.")  It  is  unkind  and  ungenerous  to  make  any  such 
assertion  as  that,  and  especially  unfair  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Grout. 
They  say  they  do  not  believe  in  putting  Brooklyn  under  Tammany. 
I  do  not  like  Tammany.  I  do  not  believe  in  Tamiuauy.  I  do 
not  believe  in  its  methods.  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  con- 
nected with  Tammany  Hall.  And  yet  I  am  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  in  Tammany,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of 
Tammany.  (Applause.)  That  is  why  I  am  for  consolidation,  and 
tiiat  is  the  way  I  put  it.  I  believe  in  the  people,  and  if  the 
people  wfmt  Tammany  Hall  they  can  have  it.  If  they  do  not 
want  it,  they  need  not  have  it.  I  believe  in  the  people  and  1  ' 
am  ready  to  trust  the  people.  I  8ay_  that  when  we  undertake 
to  defeat  such  a  magnificent  measure  as  this  merely  because  of 
a  political  issue  as  Tammany  Hall  or  not  Tammany  Hall,  it  is 
unmanly  and  unworthy  of  your  consideration  for  a  momeni  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  I  am  willing  to  put  Brooklyn  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Allow  these  two  cities,  wedded  as  they  are  by 
the  coast  of  the  sea,  to  be  made  one.  Take  in  Flushing  bay  and 
Jamaica  bay,  and  dig  a  ship  canal  from  Flushing  bay  on  the 
north  to  .Tamaica  bay  on  the  south.  Relieve  the  harbor  of  New 
York  of  its  surplus  of  commerce.  Have  your  coal,  your  lumber, 
flour,  grain  and  all  your  products  carried  by  this  canal;  relieve 
New  York  harbor  and  then  we  will  have  what  we  are  bound  to 
have  —  for  I  tell  you  that  this  consolidation  is  as  inevitable  aa 
the  sun  rises  —  and  then  we  will  have  not  only  the  grandest  city 
of  the  country,  but  have  the  wealth,  trade,  commerce,  science, 
literature,  philanthropy  and  everything  that  tends  to  benefit  man — 
the  grandest  city  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Gbiswood  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  aware 
,    that  this  hearing  is  drawing  (o  a  close.     I  came  into  the  room  but 
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a  few  ludirn'iils  ago,  supposiug  thai  you  were  to  Lave  an  inter- 
mission. I  am  aware  that  your  committee  and  the  audience  must 
be  weary,  and  I  shall  not  detain  you  but  a  moment.  I  have  been 
ii.sked  to  come  here  as  a  citizen,  as  a  layman,  as  a  business  man, 
to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  consolidatioD,  which  I  do  very 
ciieerfally.  After  the  able  speeches  to  which  you  have  listened 
on  both  sides  of  this  question,  yesterday  and  to-day,  there  is 
uothiQg  new  that  I  can  add,  I  simply  say  that  it  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  yon,  5Ir.  Ohairman,  who  introduced  this  bill,  and  to  the 
citizens  of  this  great  city  who  are  laboring  to  bring  about  a 
favorite  result,  the  consolidation  —  if  must  be  a  satisfaction,  1 
say,  for  you  to  feel  that  if  the  results  of  this  shall  become  a  law 
it  would  he  heneflcial  to  millions  of  people,  not  for  an  hour,  for  a 
day,  for  a  year,  but  for  a  hundred  years.  The  importance  of  this 
bill  I  am  impressed  most  profoundly  with.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  comprehend  the  results  which  are  to  follow  from  this  move- 
'  ment.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  most  important  bill  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  I^egislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  are  three  or  four  features  of  the  consolidation  movement 
which  stand  out  cleai'  and  prominent  above  ail  others.  The  first, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  asked  the  other  day,  "Do  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  want  it?"  You  know  what  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
want;  this  is  not  a  new  <]uestion.  A  great  many  people  did  not 
understand  it,  but  out  of  a  vote  of  144,000,  129,000  voted  for  and 
against  this  measure,  siiowing  that  14,000  did  not  really  under- 
stand it,  or  did  not  care  to  vote,  and  therefore,  did  not  vote  at  all 
upon  the  question.  The  natural  inference  would  be,  judging 
from  past  experience,  that  if  this  vote  were  taken  to-day  a  large 
majority,  I  believe  that  fully  threc-quartei-s  of  that  vote  would 
be  cast  for  consolidation.  I  judge  this  from  what  I  hear  talked 
in  bnstneK.=  pljii-cs,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  clubs.  Among  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  m<'t  who  voted  for  that  measure.  I  can  call  to 
mind  many  instances  where  they  have  said  if  they  were  to  vote  to- 
day upon  that  (luestion  they  should  again  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation. One  prominent  gentleman  in  this  city  who  was  in  this 
room  a  few  moments  ago,  fold  me  that  he  voted  for  it  and  would 
do  it  again.     I  know  of  one  instance  in  the  n«'ighborhood  where 
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1  reside,  of  Jive  men  tUaV  I'esiije  in  one  house  and  every  one  of  those 
gentlemen  voted  against  consolidation  and  every  one  of  those 
gentlemen  have  told  me  that  if  they  had  a  chanoe  to  vote  to-day 
they  VFould  vote  in  favoF   of  consolidation, 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Do  you  understand  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  consolidation? 

S.  M.  GrRiawooD ; 

I  do,  most  sincerely.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  moment, 
when  consolidation  was  gaining  favor  more  rapidly.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  it. 

The  question  of  taxes  must  necessarily  come  in;  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  had  a  marvelous  growth  in  the  face  of  many  disad- 
vantages. The  running  expenses  of  this  municipal  government 
and  this  great  city,  which  are  large,  have  been  levied  almost 
entirely  upon  the  real  estate  of  this  cily.  We  have  not  the  means 
and  the  revenue  that  the  city  of  New  York  has,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  call  upon  the  real  estate  of  this  city 
has  been  tremendous,  as  I  know  by  personal  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Take  the  tax  assessment  for  New  York,  wLicli  is 
iifty  piT  cent,  lai^er  than  our  tax  levy,  the  rate  was  1!)1,  against 
onr  assessed  value  of  seventy  per  cent,  and  a  rate  of  2(il.  Tn 
view  of  this,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  room 
who  will  say  that  our  tax  rate  will  not  be  lowered  and  the 
obstructions  removed  from  our  property  by  consolidation. 

Third.  The  increase  of  population.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  is  easier  for  IJrookiynitea  to  go  to  New  York  than  it  is  for  New- 
Yorkers  to  come  to  Brooklyn.  There  are  hundreds  of  citizens 
who  have  lived  in  New  York  nearly  all  their  life  who  have  never 
been  to  Urooklyn.  There  are  thousands  here  who  have  never 
been  to  New  York  over  once  or  twice.  Jf  we  are  consolidated  the 
people  will  come  over  here  to  live,  for  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
city  on  the  continent;  and  when  they  come  here  and  find  that  our 
taxes  are  no  higher  than  in  New  York,  they  will  buy  our  property. 
[Senate,  No.  -W-.]  21 
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When  they  aee  our  beautiful  location,  thousanda  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  will  come  over  here  and  malie  Brooiilyn  their  residence. 
That  is  my  earnest  opinion  and  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Lastly,  the  civic  pride,  the  idea  that  we  are  citizens  pf  a  great 
city.  We  believe  in  union.  In  union  there  is  strength.  We  are 
taught  that  from  our  childhood.  If  we  do  not  believe  it,  then  let 
us  abolish  our  national  government  and  let  every  authority  go 
on  its  own  account.  We  believe  in  union.  In  Brooklyn,  during 
the  last  year,  we  took  to  our  arms  all  the  surrounding  country. 
the  county  towns.  Now,  let  us  go  on  and  form  a  city  that  will 
stand  far  ahead  of  even  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  St.  Peters- 
burg. Let  us  form  a  city  that  will  not  have  its  parallel  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Let  it  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  liberality, 
the  genius,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  Greater  New 
York. 

A  Voice  : 
If  you  are  honest  and  believe  what  you  say  in  reference  to 
the  vote  that  would  be  cast  in  favor  of  consolidation,  why  will 
you  not  give  us  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  question? 

Mb.  Griswood; 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  juiswer  all  the  questions  that  may  be 
asked.  Personally,  I  would,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  over 
three-quarters,  yes,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  would  march  up  and  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation. 

Mr.  Lkxow: 
You  have  heard  the  arguments  that  have  been  produced  against 
resubmission. 

Ma,  Gkiswood: 
I  believe  that  it  would  only  result  in  delay  and   confusion, 
trouble  and  expense,  which  all  these  things  produce;  it  is  all 
unnecessary. 
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Mr.  Matthews; 
I  desire  to  prcst'iit  the  uame«  of  Hie  fnllowiut;  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  speak  in  favor  of  consolidation ; 

8.  B.  Butcher.  E.  W.  Bliss. 

J.  L.  Nostrand.  M.  J.  McGrath. 

Kielson  G.  Caman.  Joseph  0.  Hendrix. 

William  Harkuess.  Nelson  J.  Gates. 

A.  H.  Keiley.  A.  H.  Dailey. 

J.  V.  Neserole.  M,  Townsend. 

H.  S.  Hurley.  Thomas  C.  Smith. 

John  J,  Madison.  Stewart  L.  Matthews. 
James  D.  Lynch. 


Mk.  N.  T.  Spraguh; 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  surprised 
to  be  called  at  this  time  to  apeak  on  this  subject.  I  came  here 
but  a  few  moments  ago  from  my  place  of  business  expecting  to 
leave  in  a  few  moments  thereafter.  I  shall  be  brief  in  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of  consolidating  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  1  shall  express  the  opinion  that  1  be- 
lieve eight-tenths  of  the  business  men,  the  active  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  are  in  favor  of  consolidating 
these  two  cities  on  equal  terms.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  idea  of  asking  to  have  it  referred  again  to  the  people  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  absurdity.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  consolida- 
tion ask  that  it  be  resubmitted  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more 
time  to  see  if  they  can  not  bring  up  something  that  will  l^e  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
I,  unfortunately,  own  a  little  property  in  New  York,  about  |25,000 
worth.  The  tax  on  that  house  is  about  $300  per  year.  I  own  one 
in  this  city  worth  |20,000,  the  tax  on  which  is  $600  per  year.  As 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I 
am  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  poor;  for  if  my  interests  are  bet- 
ter, his  are  proportionately;  and  we  want  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  all  and  not  against  their  interest.  And  if  this  committee,  in 
their  judgment,  shall  find  it  to  be  against  tlio  interests  of  the 
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people  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  masses  of  the  people,  I  shoiilcl 
hope  that  they  would  report  against  the  hill.  1  think  they  would. 
But  if  they  find,  in  their  judgment,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  then  let  them  make  us  the  seeona  largest  city  in  the 
world.  I  would  liketo  say  more  if  I  had  time;  but  I  am  willing 
to  leave  the  interests  of  the  i^eople  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  that  I  see  before  me.  I  have  confidence 
in  your  judgment  and  good  sense. 

Me.  Lexow; 
You  are  satisfied  that  if  there  has  been  any  change  of  sentiment 
it  is  in  favor  of  consolidation? 

Mr.  Spkague: 
Among  my  friends  in  business,  four-fifths  of  them  speak  more 
heartily  in  favor  of  consolidation  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  It 
is  growing  upon  them.  They  are  not  poiiUciaris,  not  selfish  men, 
but  men  working  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  masses,  I  believe  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  active,  stirring,  solid  men  of  the  city  are  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  their  neighbors,  as  weil  as 
themselves,  may  be  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  Brush: 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  would 
not  prefer  to  have  a  vote  upon  a  synopsis  of  a  charier  or  any  tcmis 
of  consolidation? 

Mr.  Spbagtje: 
I  am  largely  interested  in  tiie  ivM  estate  of  the  city;  I  am  inter- 
ested in  business  affairs;  I  have  contidence,  great  confidence,  per- 
fect confidence,  in  the  gentlemen  that  will  be  appointed  to  do  this 
work,  provided  they  put  us  on  i^rjiial  terms  with  Xew  York.  The 
longer  you  defer  consolidation  the  greater  the  difficulties  will  be. 

Mk.  Lexow; 
\iiii  v.ould  ))('  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  terms  to  the  com- 
niipision  Ibat  will  be  appointed? 
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Mr.  Speague: 
^"es,  sir;  if  ihfT  wovk  upon  equal  Ijasis. 

Me,  Grady: 

When  you  speak  of  equal  terms,  do  jou  mean  that  you  should 
have  so  many  commissioners ;  or  do  you  merely  mean  that  taxation 
aftor  consolidation  shall  be  equal? 

Mr.  SriiAGiiE: 
Yes,  sir;  that  should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lbxow; 

You  have  read  the  bill? 
Mr.  Spragtie: 


Mr.  Lexow: 
Is  that  bill  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mk.  Spbague: 
Yea,  sir;  as  1  understand  it  now. 

J,  M.  Snooks: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  been 
requested  to  come  here  this  afternoon  to  present  the  case  in  the 
name  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  or  Mechanics  and  Traders' 
Exchange,  which  represents  the  builders'  interest  throughout  the 
city.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition,  which  has  been  hastily  got  up 
within  the  last  three  days;  it  contains  the  names  of  eighty-seven 
members  of  the  exchange,  which  is  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the 
membership;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  day  or  two  more  to 
be  able  to  complete  the  petition,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  it  will  then 
contain  sixteen  or  twenty  additional  names.  In  speaking  with 
reference  to  this,  I  desire  to  say,  while  it  is  true  that  through  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  189i,  a  vote  was  taken  in 
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this  city  to  get  at  the  opinion  of  the  voters  of  this  citT,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  consolidating  the  cities  of  New  Yorl:  and  Brooklyn 
and  effecting  a  (ireater  Kew  Yorlc;  in  obedience  to  that  law,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  voted  in  favor  of 
consolidation,  but  owing  to  diverse  cireiimstances  there  was  a 
large  number  that  did  not  vote.  I  heard  yesterday  tlie  argu- 
ment brought  up  that  it  was  not  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
people,  because  it  was  not  a  full  vote.  I  ask  you,  5Ir.  Chairman, 
if  you  ever  knew  of  an  election  where  you  ever  had  a  full  vote? 
Aside  from  this,  I  understand  that  the  expression  called  for 
represented  a  majority  of  those  who  did  vote  upon  the  subject. 
while  perhaps  a  large  minority  voted  against  it.  Their  claim  is 
that  a  large  majority  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
have  no  expression  of  opinion.  They  simply  showed  by  their 
failure  to  vote  or  express  an  opinion  that  they  wei-e  in  doubt.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  another  vote,  nor  are  we  afraid  of 
the  result  of  that  vote,  but  we  are  afraid  of  the  result  of  resub- 
mitting that  vote  on  this  principle:  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
establishment  of  a  dangerous  precedent  and  vicious  principle. 
and  on  that  ground  we  are  opposed  to  a  resubmission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  opinion.  We  believe  that  the  vote  in  that 
respect  should  be  flnal.  We  are  not  opposed  to  a  referendum 
when  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature;  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  that.  But  that  is  not  the  question  in  ]>oint.  The 
question  in  point  seems  to  bring  itself  down  to  this:  Your  com- 
mittee is  here  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  consolidation.  The  matter 
is  hedged  up  and  clouded  with  dust  by  the  idea  that  we  must 
have  resubmission  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  people  v.unt.  1 
am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  int<01igence  of  the  committee  as  well 
as  the  people,  to  their  own  conscience,  as  to  whether  that  opinion 
has  not  already  been  expressed,  and  expressed  favorably.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  refercnci'  to  another  point  iu 
favor  of  consolidation.  1  understand  that  there  is  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  city  outside  of  the  old  high-water  limits  that  is  taxed 
and  the  taxes  paid  into  the  city  of  New  York.  I  want  to  know  it 
New  York  city  has  ever  done  anything  for  the  improvement  of 
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Brooklyn  with  those  taxes?  I  believe  that  if  we  are  consolidated 
the  construction  of  new  bridsrcR  and  ttmnels  would  soon  be  at 
hand. 

The  following  petition  was  fiamifil  to  tlip  <.'omniittee  bv  Mr, 
Snooks : 

To  Sis  Excellency,  the  Oovei-nor.  and  to  the  Honorabh  Senators  an4 
Members  of  the  Assemblp  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders' 
Exchange  of  the  citj  of  Brooklyn,  beg  to  present  this  memorial. 

The  project  to  consolidate  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
under  one  municipal  government  on  conditions  equitable  to  both 
communities,  and  with  an  equal  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation, meets  with  our  hearty  approval  as  a  measure  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  tlie  real  estate  and  building  interests  of 
BrookljTi,  and  the  general  prosperity  and  prestige  of  the  com- 
munities which  it  is  proposed  to  unite. 

George  C,  Crawford,  393  Flatbush  avenue. 

Robert  L.  Crawford,  393  Flatbush  avenue. 

W.  G.  Lee,  216  State  street. 

George  W.  Melvin,  414  Lafayette  avenue. 

J.  F,  Mickles,  340  Sehermerhoru  street. 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  foot  of  Washington  street. 

P.  O'Hara  &  Son,  225  Sixteenth  sti^et. 

John  W.  Moran,  313  Jesse  street. 

Thomas  Monahan,  633  Douglass  street. 

W.  L.  Glidden,  220  Pacific  street. 

George  W.  Anderson,  950a  Greene  avenue. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Grand  and  Metropolitan  avenue. 

Joseph  G.  Miller,  280  Kasaush  street. 

W.  E.  Quay,  900  Green  avenue. 

John  A.  Hughes,  administrator  estate  P.  J.  Hughes,  Douglas 
street  and  Gowanus  canal. 

Hughes  &  Gray,  Douglas  street  and  Gowanus  canal. 

Francis  Conklin,  123  Sixth  avenue. 

P.  F.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  148  Lee  avenue. 
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Volney  Eutan,  600  Quincey  street. 

Thomaa  B.  Miniko,  418  Third  avenue. 

William  D.  Anderson,  052  Greene  avenue. 

I.  P.  Sutherland,  363  Fulton  street. 

James  D.  Hawkins,  608  Fifth  avenue. 

John  Morton  &  Sons,  Carroll  street  and  Oowanus  canal. 

Thomas  W.  A.  Castle,  54  Lott  street. 

E.  F.  Nieoll,  2216  Fulton  street. 

M.  M.  Canda,  Third  street  and  Oowanus  canal. 

T.  G.  Christmas,  Myrtle  avfinue  and  Rutledge  street. 

John  J,  Curran  &  Bros.,  Third  street,  near  Third  avenue. 

John  C.  Austin,  129  Keid  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Owen  O'Keefe,  140  Eighteenth  street,  Brooklyn. 

Abraham  Eutan,  957  Putnam  avenue. 

B.  C.  Miller  &  Son,  955  Dean  street. 

Henry  Peltmann,  753  Macon  street. 

Frank  Mapes  &  Son,  63  Patchen  avenue. 

K,  A.  Murphy,  96  Linwood  avenue. 

John  J.  Hickey,  253  Eighth  street. 

Maurice  F.  Hickey,  413  Tenth  street. 

J.  A.  Forshew,  60S  Hancock  street. 

John  Golden,  787  Franklin  avenue. 

Frank  D.  Creamer,  673  St.  Marks. 

Peter  Cleary,  385  Decatur  street. 

W.  G.  Williams,  505  Jefferson  avenue. 

Jamee  P.  Stevenson,  591  Bergen  street. 

William  J.  Moran,  141  South  Fifth  street. 

James  Keenan,  948  Fulton  street. 

Richard  Whalen,  corner  Fortieth  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

David  McMiillan,  363  Fulton  street. 

John  M.  Snook,  19  Fenimore  street. 

Thomas  McCann,  853  Douglas  street. 

John  Thatcher,  674  Tenth  street. 

E.  Snedeker,  391  Green  avenue. 

Bamuel  W.  Cornell,  121  Court  street. 

Henry  Werner,  88  Schermerhorn  street. 

William  H.  Boyes,  370  Pearl  street. 
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M.  Fitzsimmous.  81  NintU  street. 
Thomas  G.  Carlin,  93  Garfield  place. 
Hall  &  Bradford,  SC'l  Fulton  street. 
T.  H.  Water  ton,  401  Union  street. 
M'iliiam  M,  Gobson,  939  Lafajette  avenue, 
Thomas  Dobbin,  1G2  Rose  street. 
Charles  A.  Klots,  147  Lee  avenue. 
Charles  W.  Comins,  i5  Waverly  avenue. 
John  Barnes,  2*43  Carlton  avenue. 
Jacob  Schratweiser,  110, 113  and  114  Navy  street. 
Ingolf  Iverson,  784  Ilaisey  street. 
Jj.  A.  Lewis,  for  Kenyon  &  Newstadt,  528  Lewis  street. 
John  C,  Orr  &  Co.,  foot  of  Haven  street. 
M.  E.  Thompson,  11  Linden  street. 
W.  C.  W.  Child,  Milton  and  West  streets. 
John  Demott  &  Sons,  270  Schermerhorn  street. 
Emrick  Bros.,  134  Stockliolm  street, 
George  W.  Bandall,  669  St.  Marks  avenue. 
M.  T.  Reynolds,  193  Ralph  avenue. 
Jacob  May,  909  Lafayette  avenue. 
John  Pross,  of  J.  M.  Snook  &  Co.,  745  Park  avenue. 
Herman  Pross,  of  J.  M.  Snook  &  Co.,  56  Floyd  street. 
George  J.  Pross,  of  J.  M.  Snook  &  Co.,  82  Stocton  street. 
Owen  Nolan,  340  Union  street. 

A.  E.  Pelham,  Twenty-sixth  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenue. 

William  F.  Donovan.  4^f;  Court  street. 
C,  Cameron,  209  Van  Euren  street. 
H.  Grasman,  407  Jefferson  avenue. 
James  W.  Pettinger,  47  Brevoort  place. 

F.  G.  and  G.  T.  Van  Riper,  110  Fourth  street,  Lous'  Island  City. 
E.  P.  Waterbury,  24U  Cooper  street, 
George  H.  Ray,  454  Jefferson  avenue. 
Henry  J.  Brown,  389  Herkimer  street. 
Abram  H.  Browi\,  ^74  Herkimer  street. 
John  Kennedy  &  Son.  175  Front  street. 
W.  B.  Martin,  24  Polhemus  phu-e. 
[Senate,  Nn.  44.J  2->   . 
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Charles  H.  Ridgwaj,  716  Madison  street. 

Edward  Freel,  4So  Court  square, 

James  D,  Kenney,  399a  Union  street. 

John  Davis,  170  Court  street. 

George  M,  Miller,  507  Sixth  avenue. 

E.  D.  Newman,  15  Ashford  street. 

Ed-ward  Clark,  315  Fourth  avenue. 

Andrew  P.  Blist,  577  Carol!  street. 

Audlej  Clarke,  16  Fisk  place. 

W.  &  F.  B.  Conklin,  De  Graw  street  and  Fourth  avennc. 


The  committee  will  decide  whether  Rrooklyn  will  be  given  any 
further  hearings. 

A  VoioE : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  the  last  speaker  a  question.     Is 
1b  not  true  that  the  Builders'  Exchange,  which  this  gentleman 
represents,  voted  on  Friday  last,  as  a  body,  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  question?     Did  thej"  so  vote? 

Mb,  Snooks: 
On  Friday  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exchange,  the  subject  was 
brought  up  in  a  resolution,  which  I  did  not  take  the  time  to 
read,  hiif  which  is  embodied  in  this  petition.  A  motion  was 
made  to  postpone  until  the  next  meeting  after  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  8th  of  March.  This  resolution,  I  neglected  to 
state,  was  a  petition  of  the  individnal  members  of  the  Exchange 
and  not  of  the  Exchange  as  a  body.  The  Exchange  was  not 
fully  represented  at  the  time.  There  were  a  number  of  members 
who  voted  in  favor  of  postponing  who  afterwards  said  to  me 
that  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  voting  to  postpone,  but 
thought  they  were  voting  for  the  resolution.  Hence,  as  individual 
members,  we  thought  it  right  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
and  present  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  before  the  Governor  and 
the   Legislature. 
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CoDNTY  Court  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

January  24, 1896. 

William  C.  Eedfield: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     On  behalf 

of  the  league  which  I  represent  we  thank  you  heartily  for  this 

further  opportunity  to  be  heard.     In  the  list  of  banks  that  was 

filed  with  you  some  days  ago,  it  was  stated  that  that  represented 

three-fourths  of  the  banks  of  this  city.     Another  gentleman  on  the 

other  side  said  it  was  all  bat  three.     The  first  speaker  to-day  will 

he  the  president  of  the  trust  company  that  was  not  upon  that 

list,  nor  was  it  mentioned  among  the  three  that  were  not  on  it.     I 

desire  to  introduce  Congressman  William  J.  Coombs. 

W.  J.  Coombs: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  understand 
that  it  ia  not  expected  that  I  shall  spend  much  time  with  my  little 
talk  this  morning,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  being  limited  in  time  in 
my  speeches  in  Congress,  I  was  once  limited  to  a  half  a  minute, 
but  to  show  the  expansire  powers  of  Congressional  eloquence, 
when  that  speech  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Becord,  it  covered 
a  whole  page.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  come  here 
distinctly  as  president  of  a  trust  company.  I  am,  it  is  true,  the 
president  of  such  an  institution,  but  my  company  has  taken  no 
action  upon  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  legitimate  that  they 
should  take  such  action.  That  is  not  the  business  for  which  a 
trust  company  is  formed.  Even  if  my  board  of  directors  had 
taken  such  action  upon  the  matter,  I  should  not  think  it  legiti- 
mate, for  the  basis  of  authority  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  is  its 
stockholders.  And  until  the  gentlemen  who  have  represented 
the  banks  here  show  that  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holdera  of  their  respective  banks  and  that  they  have  deliberately 
passed  upon  that  question,  I  should  think  that  they  spoke  without 
authority,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  you  to  consider  such  testi- 
mony as  coming  from  such  institutions.  I  do  not  intend  to 
criticise  the  gentlemen  who  spoke.  They  may  have  thought  they 
were  voicing  the  sentiment  of  their  stockholders.     They  are  sim- 
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ply  the  servants  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  stockholders  enibrac-;; 
the  sentiment,  the  thermometer,  or  the  test  tube,  that  you  must 
consider. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
Do  you  think  that  any  reputable  bank  officer  in  this  oity  or 
in  the  city  of  New  York  would  sign  a  paper  of  that  kind  unless  he 
considered  he  had  the  authority  of  the  stocltholders? 

Ma.  Coombs: 
I  would  not  care  to  express  a  sentiment  upon  that  subject.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  an  officer  would  willfully  and  with  intent 
do  wrong.  He  might,  unthinkingly,  consider  he  was  expressing 
the  voice  of  his  bank.  But  every  institution  of  that  kind  has  from 
300  to  400  stoclvholders,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  take  action 
on  the  question. 

.      Me.  Lexow: 

I  ask  for  information  only,  and  wish  to  get  down  to  facts.  The 
committee  are  asking  you  for  information,  as  I  said;  they  want 
facts.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you,  as  a  similar  officer,  do 
not  consider  that  these  bank  ofBcials  considered  that  they  had 
prima  facie  evidence,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  accepted  as 
such? 

Mb.  Coombs: 

They  may  have  thought  they  had  it,  in  their  judgment. 


Would  you  not  assume  that  they  were  satisfied  that  their  stock- 
holders favored  their  signing  such  a  paper? 

Mb.  Coombs: 

No,  I  should  not  think  so.     Bank  officers  are  in  the  habit  of 

sometimes  acting  unthinkingly.     There  are  a  certain  number  of 

men  in  a  bank,  as  in  any  other  large  institution,  who  give  a  tone 

to  the  bank.     They  might  be  mistaken  if  they  went  down  and  got 
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tlie  opinion  of  thdu  stockholders.  1  do  not  sav  that  the  gentlemen 
intentionally  niistppresented.  I  only  make  the  siifig^ation  that 
if  they  have  the  opinion  of  their  stockholders,  that  they  file  that 
information  with  the  committee.  If  tltese  gentlemen  represent 
their  banks  when  they  speak  thej  can  make  that  statement.  I  only 
suggest  that  they  make  the  fact  plain  that  fJiey  do  represent 
their  banks.  I  do  not  come  here  to  criticise  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves. Neither  do  I  come  here,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a  politician.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  politically,  although 
it  has  a  political  bearing,  but  I  think  the  wisest  politicians  will 
recognize  this  fact :  That  whatever  may  tie  the  result  of  tliis  move- 
ment, if  it  should  result  in  consolidation,  it  -will  primarily  be  in- 
jurious to  the  party  that  introduced  it.  Any  great  change  of  that 
kind  is  primarily  injurious,  no  matter  what  the  after  effect  may 
be.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  know  of  no  action  on  the  part  of  my  party 
that  has  looked  towards  opposing  or  favoring  consolidation.  If 
such  action  has  been  taken  it  has  not  come  to  me.  I  simply  speak 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  lived  in 
this  community  for  over  forty  years,  who  has  been  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  always  been 
proud  to  call  it  his  home,  and  who  has  never  been  ashamed, 
wherever  he  has  been,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  to  register 
himself  as  from  Brooklyn.  I  understand  that  some  gentlemen 
have  felt  a  little  ashamed  to  register  themselves  as  citizens  of 
Brooklyn,  but  I  have  considered  it  a  high  honor  to  register  myself 
as  a  citizen  of  that  city,  that  has,  of  all  the  cities  of  this  land,  been 
foremost  in  every  effort  to  improve  municipal  government.  More 
efforts  at  reform  have  been  made  here  and  more  has  been  accomp- 
lished by  the  concentration  wo  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  to 
effect  reform  in  Brooklyn,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  land.  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  the  reasons  for  this  movement  in  my  mind. 
There  must  be  reasons.  The  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  con- 
soildalion  are  men  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence  in.  I  would 
"ol,  for  a  moment,  base  this  question  upon  personality.  It  is  a 
luestion  that  should  be'  considered  calmly,  placidly,  patriotically, 
iu  the  best  interests  of  the  future.  1  think  that  possibly  the  spirit 
that  is  broad  in  the  land  of  consolidation  for  business  interests 
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lias  tinallj"  touched  the  cities  themselves.  But  the  same  reason 
that  has  brought  about  the  consolidation  of  business  interests 
does  not  apply  here  in  any  sense.  Business  interests  are  consoli- 
dated for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  competition,  in  increas- 
ing profits.  There  is  no  competition  in  this  case.  New  York  has 
helped  Brooklyn  and  Brooklyn  has  helped  New  York. 

Mr,  Lbxow: 

Isn't  it  also  to  reduce  the  expenditures? 

Mb.  Coombs: 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  for  a  moment  believe 
that,  simply  the  consolidation  of  these  two  cities  would  decrease 
expenditure,  except  possiblj',  in  the  administration  of  the  mayor's 
office. 

My  judgment  as  a  business  man  is  this:  A  business  of  $1,000,000 
increased  to  |2,000,000  does  not  decrease  expenditure  in  propor- 
tion at  all.  The  increased  respousibilities  require,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  of  a  higher  class  of  intelligence  to  look  after  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  concern,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  in  this  con- 
solidation you  would  have  no  decrease  of  administrative  expense. 
Now,  Chicago  has  led  the  way  in  this  matter.  But  New  York 
is  such  a  proud  city  that  I  am  surprised  that  with  its  conservatism, 
with  its  grand  business  interests,  with  its  pride  of  locality  as  a 
gateway  to  the  scene  of  the  continent,  it  should  attempt  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Chicago.  Why,  there  is  no  safety  m  doing  that. 
We  are  not  the  same  kind  of  people  at  all.  If  we  follow  Chicago, 
she  might  go  us  one  better  and  take  in  the  whole  State  of 
Illinois.  What  is  there  to  prevent  this  enormous  power  in  the 
State  Legislature  —  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  to-day,  but  do 
not  dispute  it —  what  is  to  prevent  thi«  power  from  doing  this 
in  the  State  of  New  York  and  changing  our  wlinle  system  of 
government  accordingly?  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing.  In 
Chicago  they  consolidated  hamlets  and  villages  that  lay  near  by. 
They  did  not  have  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  lying  close  beside 
them  with  all  its  pursuits,  its  machinery,  its  institutions  and  debts 
and  everything  else  that  constitutes  a  great  city,  with  its  homes 
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and  pL'ople.  It  is  a  very  dill'c'i'L'nt  in'obltm,  iudet'd.  New  York, 
in  attempting  to  absorb  Brooklyn  as  a  hamlet  or  a  mere  village 
does  this  grand  citj-  an  injustice.  It  is  not  the  same  case.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  problem  that  ought  to  be  entered  upon  with  the 
best  sort  of  thouglit  and  circumstance.  We  liave  also  an  example 
of  consolidation  in  r.oston.  and  a  letter  wil!  be  read  to  you  by  a 
man  high  in  authority  in  the  city  of  Charlestown  which'was  con- 
solidated with  Boston.  This  move,  1  am  assured,  brought  about 
the  result  which  I  Lad  imagined  would  be  the  result  if  Brooklyn 
were  to  be  consolidated  with  New  York. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what  will  be  said  here  by.  others, 
because  I  know  your  time  is  valuable;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  any  man  in  this  world  who  ought  to  know  that  the  prob- 
lem of  municipal  government  has  not  been  solved,  it  is  yourself. 
For  weeks  you  sat  as  chairman  of  a  committee  in  New  York  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  find  out  the  effect  of  municipal  government 
there.  You  know,  sir,  that  the  problem  of  municipal  government 
is  not  solved  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  river.  I-  should  call 
upon  you  as  a  witness,  sir,  and  ask  you  if,  with  the  apparent 
advance  of  New  York  city  in  everything  that  relates  to  greatness, 
if  you  have  not  recognized  along  with  the  corruption  and  inability 
to  correct  it.  How  much  more  would  both  be  extended  with  this 
vast  territory  embraced  in  the  same  limits  and  under  the  same 
government? 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  will  answer  that  question,  Mr.  CoonibB,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
I  was  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  ability  you  speak  of  when 
Mayor  Strong  was  elected  to  the  administrative  office  by  53,000 
majority. 

Mr.  Coombs: 
That  was  merely  a  sporatic  correction.     Xo  correction  in  that 
light  is  a  correction.     Reform  falls  backward  there. 

Mb.  Geadt: 
Mr.  Coombs,  all  that  was  discovered  in  the  investigation  you 
refer  to  was  that  certain  illegitimate  enterprises  could  be  black- 
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mailed  and  were  blackmailed  aud  that  that  has  been  the  case  since 
the  world  began,  and  will  always  be  tlif  ease.  There  wa«  not 
a  suggestion  of  corruption  in  the  Kovernment  of  the  city  and  there 
can  not  be.     Gamblers  may  he  blaciimailed,  but  — 

Mk,  Coombs: 
It  is  very  unfortunate  then  that  officials  ean  — 
Mr.  Geadt: 

It  has  always  been  the  case  sinfe  the  world  was  built. 


I  should  hate  to  think  that  such  a  thing  can  not  be  cot-i-ected. 
I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  problem  of  nmuidpal  govern- 
ment will  be  solved.  There  is  an  unfortunate  corniptiou  in  this 
world  that  always  combines  its  forces  and  is  always  al  worl^  while 
reform  and  virtue  sleep.  Xow  we  have  been  able  to  make  the 
experiment,  in  this  city  because  of  this,  that  with  great  effort  we 
could  get  the  people's  attention  undivided  and  concentrated  for 
a  time  upon  certain  things.  When  you  can  do  this,  then  the  re- 
form comes.  How  would  it  be  in  a  city  twice  or  three  times  the 
size  with  no  local  pride,  all  swallowed  up  in  one  big  organization? 
How  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  citizens  of  such  a  city,  with 
such  diverse  interests,  to  combine  and  cuireit  iuiy  jmlitical  fault. 
Now,  you  know  this,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  city  pi-oposed  by  con- 
solidation, would  be  the  largest  ciiy  in  the  world. 

Mb.  Lexow: 

Excepting  one. 

Mb.  Coombs: 
Xo,  there  would  be  no  city  in  the  world  as  large  as  that  under 
one  government.  London  is  a  large  city,  but  London  is  not  under 
one  goveinment.  I^nndon  is  a  collection  of  goyernments,  each  sec- 
tion having  i-crtaiii  rights  and  ji:'ivi!egi;K.  II  is  a  combination 
which  has  been  built  up  thi'on^li  i-entuiies.  This  would  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  It  would  not  solve,  however,  the  prob- 
lem of  municipal  government. 
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Mu.  Lkxow: 
Is  not  that  pmbltm  solvtd?     If  it  is  not,  then  thu  conft'demtion 
Oi  States  iind  nations,  or  (hi.'  couiVtleration  of  any  goverunieut, 
aiiy  system  or  polit:y  is  not  solved. 

Mr.  Coombs: 
In  solving  the  confederation  of  ytafes  if  came  about  by  degi-ees. 
At  first  it  was  not  a  success.  1  wisli  to  make  one  more  point.  In 
ii  republic  the  problem  of  municipal  {tovornnicut  Is  much  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  a  monarchy.  In  tlie  latter  there  is  more 
direct  power.  Here,  everytliing  depends  upon  the  expression  and 
will  of  the  people,  which  veers  in  one  direction,  one  day,  and  in 
anothei"  the  next  day,  whereas,  in  a  monarchy  there  is  one  power 
which  can  be  exercised  quickly. 

Mk.  Lffixow: 
\\hen  you  speak  of  the  expression  ot  the  people,  that  is  the 
very  jrlory  of  our  institutions.  It  i-s  the  only  power  and  the  citi- 
zen is  the  only  monarch  recognized  in  this  country.  The  voice  of 
The  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  There  is  hardly  any  objection  to 
consolidation  in  that  statement:. 

Mr.  Coombs: 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  Gwl.  But  the  people 
must  have  time  to  be  instructed  in  the  various  experiments  they 
undertake,  and  I  claim  that  this  very  experiment  has  beeu  i'opced 
upon  the  people  without  the  time  to  properly  investigate  the 
(juestion.  I  will  change  my  expression.  They  had  no  experience 
in  the  formation  of  municipal  frovernment.  which  qualifies  them 
to  t;o  into  this  great  combination  with  the  city  of  New  York, 

Mk.  Lkxow: 
You  understand,  Mr.  Coombs,  that  the  bill  in  question  provides 
merely  for  a  consolidation  after  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1898,  leaving 
all  the  local  governments  intact  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  to-day.  and,  until  further  legislation  outside  of  this  bill  ie  had, 
there  can  be  no  actual  consolidation  except  such  as  is  contained 
within  the  provisions  of  this  n 
[Senate,  ^■o.  44.] 
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Mr.  Coombs: 
I  uiiderstEuid  that.     But  the  moment  tliat  step  is  taken^  whether 
wise  or  not,  the  die  is  cast  and  it  can  not  be  retraced.     We  have 
not  investigated  yet,  sir,  to  see  whether  a  government  can  be 
made  to  practically  and  fairly  govern  these  two  citieis. 

Mr.  Lbsow: 
You  do  not  surely  assume  that  if  consolidationj  as  an  expei'i- 
ment,  proves  a  failure,  that  the  same  power  that  made  it  can  uur 
unmake  it? 

Mr.  Coombs: 
The  tangle  can  never  be  untangled.     The  financiaJ  tangle  conld 

not  be  untangled.  The  tangle  going  in  would  be  great,  but  the 
tangle  getting  out  would  be  greater.  That  step  could  not  be  re- 
traced.    You  can  not  contemplate  such  a  possibilitv. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  entanglement  in  this  bill. 
After  the  legislation  had  passed,  there  would  be  no  entanglement. 

Mr.  Coombs: 
We  suddenly  find  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  enormous  power  which  we  did  not  suppose,  up  to  the 
time  they  were  possessed  of.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  who  knew  the  Legislature  was  possessed 
of  that  power  by  which  a  mandate  could  wipe  out  the  incorporate 
existence  of  Brooklyn  and  bury  it  in  New  York.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  power  now.  I  did  in  the  beginning.  But  I  appeal  to  you. 
gentlemen,  influential  members  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
that  if  that  power  does  exist,  if  it  does  not  call  upon  you  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  deliberation,  it  throws  upon  you  a  respon- 
sibility which  I  hope  will  be  appreciated.  Brooklyn  certainly 
should  have  a  chance  to  decide,  deliberately,  whether  she  wants 
to  go  into  this  combination  or  not.  You  do  not  want  to  take  her 
and  put  a  chain  around  her  neck  and  fasten  her  to  New  Yoi-1; 
against  her  will.     You  are  not  called  upon  by  your  duty  to  do 
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that.  There  was  an  expfeasion  of  opinion.  That  expi-ession  of 
opinion  was  technically  in  favor  of  consolidation,  Thi'  balance 
of  TOt«s,  two  hundred  odd.  was  in  favor  of  consolidation,  but  jou 
cannot  deny  that  there  were  certain  statements  made  at  the 
time  that  this  was  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion.  There 
were  lots  of  us  who  made  up  our  minds  on  that  subject  who  did 
not  vote  at  all.  If  we  had  known  that  that  vote  meant  abso- 
lutely the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
there  would  have  been  a  much  larger  vote  and  a  very  deliberate 
vote  at  that.  The  vote  does  not  hind  you  to  go  ahead,  gentle- 
men. It  is  still  within  your  discretion,  if  you  hare  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  citizens  of  Broolclyn  have  not  deliberately 
considered  that  question,  to  give  them  another  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it.  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  giving  them  that  opportunity, 
and  much  can  be  gained.  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  gentlempn 
of  the  Legislature,  and  you  gentlemen  in  favor  of  consolidation, 
wish  to  take  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  napping.  I  do  not  believe 
you  want  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  said  that  a 
sharp  game  was  practiced  upon  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Now,  if 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  that  they  are  —  I  am  not,  I  say  frankly,  though  I 
may  be  bye  and  bye  —  if  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  in  favor  of 
consolidation  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  express  tlieir  views 
deliberately  at  the  polls,  then  you  would  be  absolutely  justified 
in  exercising  that  extraordinary  power  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Some  of  us  believe  that  we  are  placed  in  this  position.  That 
if  your  statement  is  true  that  the  vote  was  merely  a  local  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  has  no  legal  bind- 
ing forco  ujion  the  TjCgislature,  and  that  it  can  not  be  accepted 
as  a  finality,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  a  vote  can  be 
taken  which  would  be  more  of  a  finalty  than  the  vote  just  had? 
For  instance,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  position  by  stat- 
ing an  extreme  case,  suppose  the  vote  desired  was  given  to  you 
and  the  result  went  contrary  to  the  last,  then  what  is  to  prevent 
the  (^nsolidationist  from  saying  it  was  a  rainy  day,  and  asking 
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fur  another  chance  whicli  would  be  fairer  to  fhiiin?  Wh:u  v.uiild 
luad  us  to  belic'vL-  (hat  Ihe  oiise  should  not  be  submitted  e\"en 
ag;iiu?  i  Ivuow  tliat  I  tiilce  an  exri'emi;  ease,  bnt  il  was  merely 
for  example. 

Mb.  Coombs: 

It  is  not  a  very  probable  oiie. 

Mb.  Gkady: 
I  know  that,  but  we  must  take  everything  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Coomes: 
The  jH'ople  will  always  uphold  you  in  the  right.  They  will 
always  uphold  you  in  being  fair.  They  will  never  uphold  you  iu 
being  unfair.  There  is  every  suspicion  that  the  citiaens  were 
caught  napping  and  if  the  legislature  takes  advantage  of  this, 
;  ou  will  not  recover  from  it  as  long  as  you  li\'e. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

In  reference  to  Ihat  last  statement  of  yonrs  you  say  that  we 
must  be  fair.  Xow  there  were  live  distinct  communities  entered 
into  thibi  vote  uinm  the  direct  understanding  of  iiiir  jilay  that 
the  five  would  be  bound  by  the  exjjression  of  popular  judgment 
at  tliat  time.  Now  one  of  these  five  distinct  communities  which 
actually  voted  in  favor  of  cons<ili(la(ioii,  comes  forward  to  see  if 
w^e  will  permit  another  trial  to  he  made  of  the  vote  to  see  if  they 
are  still  of  the  same  mind.  AVill  you  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  fair  to  the  other  communities  to  give  that 
resubmission  with  the  direct  and  express  purpose  of  defeating 
the  first  decision? 


1  do  not  say  that  the  express  purpose  is  to  defeat  it,     I  hope  it 
will. 

Mn.  T.KXow: 
Well,  what  is  the  good,  then  of  resnhinissinn? 
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Mr.  Coombs: 
Tliis  uomiuuEity  did  uot  didlibt-iatfiy  vott-  willi  the  Liiowledt^e 
that  they  w(?re  voting  for  absolute  consolidation.  I  did  not  know 
at  all  that  it  was  more  than  an  informal  expression  of  opinion. 
Ujwn  this  question  would  be  prepai'ed  a  bill  ineliidinR  ;t  I'harter 
upon  which  we  would  he  permitted  to  vote.  Now,  I  have  only 
one  more  thing  to  say.  Imagine  this  great  city  to  be  formed  and 
the  governnieni;  instituted,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  tliere 
must  be  a  ti-enii-ndous  condension  of  power  in  the  govei-nuient 
head  in  so  disjointed  a  community.  In  such  a  avf^at  corpuration 
of  power,  Bi^ooldyn  would  be  iguored.  The  pt>v,er  would  go  to 
the  greater  community. 

8.  L.  Woodhousb: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  CommiUee:  In  order 
that  I  may  keep  within  my  time  limil.  and  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  oratory  behind  me,  and  in  compliment  to  the  committee,  I  may 
never  have  tUe  chance  to  coinplinieut  them  again,  1  shall  read 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  desire  it  shall  be  considered  a  compliment, 
rather  than  an  imposition. 

I  think  that  we  all  agree  that  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
gr<>at  cities  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  modern 
times;  even  though  the  willing  assent  of  both  cities  were  at  this 
moment  assured,  difficulties  which  palsy  the  thought  would  yet 
beset  the  pathway  of  our  most  gifted  thinkers  in  their  contemp- 
lation of  this  stupendous  theme;  well  nigh  irtsolvable  problems 
spring  from  ambush  at  every  turn;  they  allure  the  imaginatioD 
but  stay  the  judgment.  Consolidation  is  not  therefore  a  question 
for  hasty  conclusion  nor  for  certainty  of  result;  in  its  final  out- 
working it  is  not  a  question  for  the  forum  but  for  the  states- 
man's calmest  though! ;  not  of  politics  but  of  patriotism.  But 
the  question  is  here  and  demands  solution;  we  cannot  avoid  it  If 
we  would ;  arguments  before  this  committee  by  our  wisest  citizens, 
have  revealed  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  stirred  Brook- 
lyn's thought  as  never  before.  To  extinguish  the  corporate  life 
of  this  great  city  of  a  million  people  is  no  light  thing  —  a  f^olemu 
obligation  rests  upon  every  participant  in  this  crucial  act  which 
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he  cannot  <lisrpgard.  Palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  destroy 
Erooklvu's  corporate  life  save  for  Brooklyn's  weal.  Mistakes 
may  be  irrevocable  and  errors  crimes. 

I  state  my  own  views  tliougli  with  many  misgivings: 

1.  I  favor  consolidation. 

2.  I  am  against  resubmission. 

3.  I  favor  a  referendum. 

By  favoring  consolidation  I  do  not  mean  that  if  must  come 
to-day:  Let  the  terms  of  consolidation  decide  that;  I  do  mean, 
however,  that  1  am  compelled  to  consolidation  by  forces  external 
to  myself  and  beyond  control.  Ours  is  a  material  age.  The  law 
of  centripetal  force  is  potent  in  finance  as  in  physics.  Over- 
shadowing Kew  York  will  be  victor  at  last,  and,  1  think,  in  the 
very  near  future;  ?6,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  New  York  against 
11,000,000,000  in  Brooklyn;  |75,000,000  yearly  increase  in  New 
against  a  nominal  increase  in  Brooklyn;  that  is  the  proposition. 
One  may  increase  its  debt  two  fold  while  the  other  is  already 
within  14,000,0(10  of  its  legal  debt  limil-;  one  has  vast  resources 
of  income,  agf^i"*^ gating  $12,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  other  is 
dependent  on  taxation  alone.  These  tv.'o  cities  are  separated 
by  a  band  breadth  in  distance.  The  greater  needs  the  smaller  for 
increase  in  world  n>noiin  and  commanding  power;  the  smaller 
needs  the  greatev  for  its  co-operation  and  sustaining  strength.  We 
may  delay  consolidation  but,  it  if  my  abiding  conviction,  that  we 
can  not  finally  defeat  it;  better  consolidation  now  than  further 
delay  with  other  complications,  provided,  the  terms  of  consolida- 
tion shall  safeguard  the  interests  of  Broohlyn. 

This  question  is  not  new;  for  a  hundred  years  N(!w  York  has 
sought  possession  of  Brooklyn  while  Brooklyn  has  steadily 
resisted.  Until  three  years  ago  the  word  consolidation  was  not 
used;  the  word  was  annexation.  Tlie  change  m.irlts  New  York's 
progress  of  thought  toward  Brooklyn;  it  was  compelled  by  Brook- 
lyn's century  of  successful  resistence.  Aimexation  would  tack  us 
on  to  New  T'ork  and  give  us  as  little  as  it  must.  Consolidation  — 
that  more  self-respecting  word— would  braid  these  two  great 
cities  into  a  single  strand  — a  unity  of  interests;  if  that  he  not 
its  meaning  let  us  decline  it. 
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I  am  opposed  to  resubmission. 

First.  The  people  have  already  voted  upon  it. 

Second.  A  vote  once  case  should  be  final;  any  other  course  is 
un-American;  the  instinct  of  the  people  is  against:  it;  the  Toter 
is  responsible  for  his  acts. 

Third.  A  majority  of  one  vote,  if  honestly  cast,  is  as  binding 
as  a  thousand.     A  vote  is  a  vote, 

FouLlh.  To  riiopeu  the  question  would  create  endless  con- 
fusion aud  arouse  distrust,  aud,  in  the  event  of  a  vote  advei'se  to 
consolidation  would  embitter  the  voters  therefor;  it  would  also 
carry  the  right  to  a  second  resubmission,  and,  why  not  to  a  third 
and  a  fourth?  These-  considerations,  alone,  and,  apart  from  all 
others,  dispose  me  against  resubmission. 

Fifth,  It  is  said  that  the  vote  was  merely  the  expression  of  a 
desire,  that  il  h-.-.d  no  legal  efBciency,  That  is  strictly  true,  but  can 
the  voter  solemnly  register  even  his  desire,  without  any  respon- 
sibility? Are  there  no  equities  whatever  due  the  victor?  I 
think  there  are  and  that  any  other  theory  is  perilous  and  delusive. 
Besides,  both  voter  and  Legislature  exhausted  their  power  in  the 
form  of  the  vote  as  cast;  legal  efBcacy  was  impossible,  for  law 
making  can  not  be  delegated. 

Sixth.  I  believe  that  equitable  consolidation  is  still  Brooklyn's 
desire;   if  not  to-day,  then  upon  her  sober  second  thought. 

Seventh.  The  submission  of  a  charter  to  the  voter  would,  in 
effect,  he  both  a  resubmission  and  a  referendum. 

Eighth.  No  harm  can,  therefore,  come  to  Brooklyn  by  denying 
a  resubmission;  for  the  above  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  resub- 
mission. .' 

1  am,  however,  in  favor  of  a  referendum ;  what  is  the  present 
apparent  intent  of  the  Legislature  npon  consolidation?  It  is  to 
immediately  and  irrevocably  decree  these  two  great  cities  into 
one  gigantic  city;  that  would  wipe  out  Brooklyn's  individual  cor- 
porate life  forever.  Am  I  asked,  Is  not  this  what  Brooklyn  voted 
for?  Yes,  but  is  it  broad-niiuded,  patriotic  statesmanship  to 
assume  that  by  its  vote  for  consolidaation,  Brooklyn  abandoned 
her  present  life  to  strangers  and  her  resurrection  life  to  Tamraany 
Hall?     Shall  her  hand  be  stayed  in  framing  the  splendid  fstmc- 
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ture  in  which  she  is  to  dwell?  Deny  her  this  right  and  you 
Brooklyn's  self-respect  full  in  Ihe  face.  You  shatter  t)ie  principle 
of  home  nileat  a  single  stroke  and  you  commit  a  gigantic  moral 
oilme.  Do  this  and  thenceforth  there  will  be  no  more  consolida- 
tiottists,  nor  anti-consolidatioosts.  only  citiKens  of  Brooklyn, 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  united  in  her  di^fense.  Withhold  your 
decree  and  disclose  the  charter  under  which  Brooklyn  is  tu  livciuid 
let  her  vote  upon  it. 

Consider  the  vast  interests  involved;  though  uniformity  of  tax- 
ation and  of  valuations  is  among  them,  others  are  even  more 
essential.  Our  social,  educational,  political  and  moral  welfare 
are  in  the  balance  as  well  ;is  cur  financial  nnil  industrial,  while  the 
question  of  municipal  government  dominates  them  all.  How 
are  you  to  govern  a  gn-at  city  of  three  to  four  millions  of  people 
with  every  man  a  voter?  Let  some  wise  man  tell  ns.  Shall  it 
be  by  a  general  council  supplemented  by  local  councils  with  my 
lord  mayor  at  the  top,  as  in  London?  or  by  a  multiplicity  of  mayors 
aad  councils  as  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities? 

Already  the  government  of  our  great  cities  is  our  conspicuous 
.failure.  Under  Brooklyn's  benign  charter  she  has  set  the  pace 
in  good  government  for  the  entire  land;  shall  we  surrender  this 
charter  without  controlling  voice  in  its  substitute?  As  com- 
pared with  New  York,  Brooklyn's  government  is  purity  itself; 
there  is  not  a  notorious  brothel  in  the  town.  Brooklyn  is  the  best 
all-around  educated  cily  in  Anit'nca ;  her  teachci's  are  better  paid 
by  15  per  cent,  than  those  of  Now  York.  How  are  we  assured  that 
improvement  will  go  forward;  that  morals  will  be  conserved; 
that  edncation  will  he  promoted;  that  uniformity  of  taxation  and 
of  valuations  will  be  secured,  unless  we  can  see  the  charter?  Is 
it  wise  to  take  in  all  of  Staten  Island,  the  whole  of  "l.ong  Ishind, 
part  of  Bronx  river  and  the  rest  of  the  Atlanlic  ocean?  Would 
this  reduce  taxation  and  assure  good  governmeni  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brooklyn's  life  is  in  the  balance,  her  press  is  not 
subsidized,  her  pocket  nerves  are  not  mercenary,  as  a  housi'hold 
we  differ,  but  we  are  all  for  Brooklyn.  I  am  concluded  that  we 
shall  stand  at  last  upon  this  platform  — "  Brooklyn  must  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  her  own  destiny,"  She  asks  for  nothing  that  is 
not  right,  she  will  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong. 
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Mn.  Lexow; 
Ts  not  Brooklyn's  filuirtcr  tliouKlit  to  be  the  best  of  any  charter 
of  any  city  in  the  United  ytates?    There  is  no  notion  of  tailing 
away  Brooklyn's  charter.     Perhaps  the  speaker  referred  to  per- 
sonal likeg  and  dislikes. 

Mr.  Woodhousb; 
Yes,  it  is  to  the  personnel  we  object  to.     We  fear  wc  will  wake 
up  after  consolidation,  and  at  the  resurrection  find  ourselves  in 
the  si'asp  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
You  understand  that  the  vote  of  1894,  and  nothing  further,  is 
in  question?  Brooklyn  will  be  represented  at  Albany  as  ably  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  her  not  being 
heard  on  a  charter,  I  have  in  two  years  seen  Brooklyn  repre- 
sented, and  know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  city  sulfering  at 
the  Lands  of  her  representatives.  1  do  uot  know,  iu  my  esperi- 
enee  of  two  years,  where  all  the  representatives  of  a  city  or  of  a 
district  were  opposed  to  a  bill  affecting  the  interests  of  that  city, 
where  that  bill  has  passed. 

Mr.  WooDHotJSB: 
Assure  me  that  those  who  have  the  interest  of  Brooklyn  make 
up  the  charter  and  1  will  throw  up  the  sponge. 

Mr,  Lexow: 
How  about  the  other  four  parties,  the  representatives  from  the 
other  districts  that  are  consolidated  —  shouldn't  they  have  a  vote 
also  on  the  charter? 

Mr.  Woodhouse: 
i  uiiist  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  others.     I  have  tried  to  avoid 
all  technical  questions. 


That  is  not  a  technical  question. 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  ii* 
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Mb.  Woodhousb; 
TliL'  creation  of  the  greater  citv  and  the  taking  of  the  lifi;  of  the 
citj"  of  Brooklyn  of  course  Is  iu  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  and 
nowhere  else.  If  the  Legislature  approadies  tlie  question  of  a 
charter  in  the  spirit  of  patriotiam,  that  will  be  enough.  There  is 
a  binding  law  of  morals  which  should  be  considered  in  pvery  ques- 
tion. What  I  fear  is  the  influence  of  those  whose  interests  are 
not  concerned  so  closely  as  those  in  this  city. 

Mb.  Lhxow  : 

No  one  doubts  that  Brooklyn  could  get  a  good  charter.  A  great 
many  of  these  questions  are  merely  doubts,  or  they  contain  a 
doubt,  and  it  is  hard  to  bring  out  facts.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for. 

Mh.  Gkady; 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  here  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  Tammany  Hall.  Xow,  I  officially  state  here  that  Tammany 
Hall  has  not  been  eager  for  the  annexation  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  From  my  knowledge  of  Brooklyn  politicians,  I  must 
say  you  can  not  get  the  best  of  them  very  easily.  When  attentioD 
is  called  to  statements  made  here  openly  that  Tammany  Hall, 
either  through  voters  or  its  organization,  is  seeking  to  control 
Brooklyn,  I  desire  to  say  that  they  never  have  manifested  the 
slightest  desire  in  that  direction.  I  could  satisfy  you  on  that 
point  in  five  minutes'  private  conversation. 

Hr.  Woodhouse: 
Brooklyn  has  passed  judgment  upon  Tammany  Hall. 

Albert  G.  McDonald: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  transaction  of  1894,  the  legislation  and  the  action 
under  the  legislation,  had  none  of  the  featui-es  of  a  contract. 
Moreover,  it  as  the  purpose  of  the  act  that  while  New  York  vot- 
ing "yes,"  must  swallow  the  entirety  of  a  proposition  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  territory  affected  should  determine  separately 
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for  thoniselves.  There  were  none  of  the  elements  of  it  contract  in 
the  transaction.  It  was  simply  the  polling  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  locajities  on  that  question.  While  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  resubmission,  to  my  mind  there  has  always 
been  great  force  in  the  arguments  attending  to  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  the  situation.  My  experience  of  two  years  with  the  Legis- 
lature has  taught  me  how  rigid,  and  for  eeneral  reasons,  how 
proper  is  their  rule  that  on  local  matters  the  local  delegation 
shall  control.  Yet  on  the  matter  now  iu  question,  if  the  reports 
of  thp  newspapers  are  true,  the  whole  Kings  county  delegation  in 
the  Senate  and  the  whole  Kings  county  delegation  in  the  Assem- 
bly are  opposed  to  this  project.  At  least  they  are  opposed  to  it 
without  a  reference  to  the  people,  either  on  the  broad  question  of 
consolidation  itself  or  on  the  question  of  a  charter.  That  alone, 
it  seems  to  me.  should  make  this  committee  pause.  The  members 
of  ihv  Legislature  constructively  speak,  ancf  usually  actively 
speak,  the  sentiments  of  their  locality;  yet  all  of  this  body  is 
opposed  to  the  absolute  consolidation  of  Brooklyn.  Now,  the 
committee  came  down  here  again  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the* 
sentiment  of  the  locality,  and  they  have  these  hearings  for  the 
pui-pose. 

This  question  is  not  one  which  is  determinable  properly  by  the 
action  of  the  people's  represental ives  in  the  Legislature.  The 
reason  of  the  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  plain  that  it  ought 
to  he  submitted  to  the  people,  because  it  touches  the  whole  of  their 
municipal  affairs.  Was  the  submission  of  1894,  such  as  should 
now  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  conclusive?  I  submit  to  you,  no, 
sir.  Attaching  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  then,  there  was  nothing 
conclusive,  I  don't  say  that  the  vote,  them,  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  measure  of  respect,  but  it  is  right  to  argue  to  you 
that  the  vote  then  was  inconclusive  in  its  character.  The  act  for 
a  submission  of  it  was  passed  in  February,  1S94.  It  related  to 
a  territoiy  covering  twenty-eight  wards.  In  April  and  May,  1894, 
there  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  for  other  purposes, 
territories  so  that  it  geographically  doubled  the  size  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  by  th,ese'peopIe  that  this  project  was  carried  by  277 
votes.     The  city  of  Brooklyn,  as  contemplated  when  that  act  was 
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I  was  not  the  city  that  passed  up<in  tlu;  question  (if  (.■uii- 
solidation.  Attaching  to  that  vote  all  the  force  that  jflii  pk-ase 
and  all  the  dignity  that  you  please  the  question  now,  I  submit,  is; 
What  is  the  aentiment  of  to-day?  Of  course,  if  this  were  a  con- 
tract and  if  common  law  rules  of  contract  obligation  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  that  would  be  a  different  matter.  But  it  was  a  i>oll  of 
the  sentiment  in  1894,  and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature 
on  that  rote.  If  it  were  good  to  be  annexed  in  1S94,  but  not  good 
in  1895,  then  the  annexation  ought  not  to  talre  place.  )t  is  not 
that  in  1894  277  more  people  thought  annexation  should  take 
place,  the  question  is  of  1896. 

This  is  a  people's  question,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  people's 
wish,  if  not  for  a  resubmission  of  the  whole  question,  is,  at  least, 
for  a  submission  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Gbads: 

Of  course  you  don't  mean  that  we  shall  submit  the  charter? 
Mk.   McDonald: 

No,  sir;  not  for  a  moment.  The  annexation  of  West  Faiias 
was  a  pretty  project  along  side  of  this.  In  that  case  no  question 
of  settlement  was  raised  against  it.  Of  course,  if  the  Legislature 
of  1895,  upon  the  strength  of  the  argument  of  1894,  had  included 
consolidation,  that  was  an  end  of  it.  But  the  question  was  left 
open.  The  situation  is  deferentlated  from  any  situation  that 
ever  existed  before.  Senator  Lexow's  bill  is  a  proposition  and 
we  are  discussing  that  proposition. 

Mk.  Grady: 
As  a  New  York  man  I  am  opposed  to  consolidation  from  the 
New  York  aide.  I  am  very  free  to  say,  however,  tliat  while  I 
voted  against  consolidation  just  for  the  reverse  of  the  reasons 
I  have  heard  stated  here,  I  have  always  felt  bound  that  the  people 
having  spoken  on  the  subject  should  have  that  opinion  recognized. 

Mr,  Brush: 
With  reference  to  tlie  reasonableness  of  askiug  for  a  resubmis- 
sion of  this  question  in  the  case  of  an  eieclion  which  is  tinal  that 
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is  a  case  where  tlie  people  have  a  rhance  to  reiuedj'  it  at  tlie  next 
election.     But  this  is  flnai. 

Mk.  McDonald: 
I  aee  no  aualogj  because  at  an  election  the  people  knew  that 
they  were  voting  on  a  conclusive  question.  The  vote  of  1894 
decided  nothing.  It  was  simply  the  sentiment  of  the  time.  Is 
there  any  doubt  about  what  the  sentiment  of  tliis  time  is? 
Twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  people  are  on  one  side  of  the 
proposition.  The  burden  of  proof  is  clearly  shifted  over  to  the 
other  side,  when  all  the  representatives  are  on  one  sidf. 

Mr.  Brush: 
The  sentiment  of  1894  is  probably  not  the  seniiiiHiir  of  1S\H>. 

Mr.  McDoNAto: 

These  arguments  concerning  the  advantages  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  presuming  them  to  be  true,  are  arguments  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  locality  and  not  to  the  Legislature.  If  Brooklyn  is 
to  be  consolidated  then  let  Brooklyn  decide  upon  that  as  a  tribunal. 
There  is  a  dispute  about  the  facts  in  this  case.  There  is  an  asser- 
tion that  much  benelit  will  flow  from  consolidatiou,  and  there  is 
an  assertion  that  no  benefit  will  flow.  Who  shall  determine  it 
bnt  the  people  of  the  locality?  I  say  let  it  he  argued  that  taxation 
will  be  less,  and  that  real  estate  values  will  be  taxed  down,  but 
these  things  are  asserted  here  and  denied,  and  how  are  you  going 
to  pass  upon  them  except  through  the  people?  The  proposition 
of  the  Lexow  bill  is  abhorent  because  the  proposition  is  that  on 
a  certain  day  consolidation  shall  take  place.  And  so  I  say  here 
that  this  is  a  people's  question,  that  they  are  the  true  tribunal, 
that  arguments  for  and  against  should  be  addressed  to  them, 
that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  local  representatives,  whatever 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  vote  of  1894  is  completely 
overcome. 

Mr.  Rbi>fiei,d: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  the 
pleasure  at  this  time  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you.     And  in  com- 
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mencing  I  wish  to  remove  certain  miKapprehensious  of  fact  that 
exist.  A  verj  promiut'ut  Senator  of  tlie  Statf  of  Xew  York  said 
to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  from  tlie  central  part  of  this  state, 
recently,  that  the  sentiment  in  Brooklyn  was  manufattuiL'd  be- 
cause the  league  of  which  I  am  the  hejic!  had  spent  $250.(10(1 
working  it  up.  1  desire  to  have  the  message  conveyed  through 
this  committee  to  the  Senator  who  made  that  statement  that  if 
he  had  said  just  one-tenth  of  that  sum  he  wonld  have  been  more 
accurate.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  any  such  sum  or  that  one- 
fifth  of  that  sum  or  anything  like  it  has  been  spent,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens.  I  desire  to  say  also 
that  the  counsel  of  this  league  has  never  received  one  penny  for 
services  rendered,  nor  has  the  gentlemen  who  has  gone  to  Albany, 
from  time  to  time  to  represent  this  league  in  Albany,  ever  received 
one  dollar  of  compensation,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  also  true 
that  most  of  the  expenses  of  tra^^eling  back  and  forth  have  been 
home  by  the  parties  going.  I  desire  also  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  coercion  of  any  legislator  in  this  city  or  anywhere  else. 
They  were  addressed  an  open  letter,  published  freely  at  the  time, 
in  which  the  league  pledged  itself  never  to  ask  for  another  re- 
submission;  to  accept  as  final  such  a  vote;  and  to  ask  for  their  sen- 
timents, which  they  reasonably  and  honorably  gave.  If  there 
were  coercion  it  was  the  coercive  force  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  which  is  represented  by  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  at  Albany.  5Jo  man  dare  say 
that  those  men  do  not  represent  our  public  opinion  unless  they 
say  also  that  you  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  your  people. 
Do  you,  sir?     Then  do  they? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  pass  briefly  to  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  alleged  facts  that  have  been  presented  before  you  here, 
and  I  wish  to  say — very  carefully  say — that  I  impugn  no  man's  ve- 
racity. I  doubt  no  man's  good  intent.  I  do  imimj^n  the  accuracy 
of  much  that  has  been  said  to  you.  You  are  hound  in  honor  to 
follow  the  truth  when  you  learn  it;  you  have  the  right  to  the  truth. 
There  was  placed  before  you  a  list  of  the  names  stated  to  represent, 
the  majority  of  the  large  business  houses  of  the  city.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  large  concerns  upon  that  list,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
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it.  1  tliiiik  that  almosi,  if  not  all  of  tlie  ineu  upon  that  list  are 
doing  busiuoss  in  this  city.  But  I  object  to  the  alleged  repre- 
sentative character  of  this  list,  for  this  reason,  there  are  eighty- 
lour  names  cepresonting  firms  doing  business.  I  have  myself 
personally  examined  the  1896  edition  of  It.  G.  Dun  &  Oo.'s  Mercan- 
tile Agency  lleport  as  to  these  names,  in  which  agency  twenty- 
four  of  these  names  do  not  appear;  they  are  not  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Mercantile  Agency.  On  that  list,  furthermore, 
there  is  one  concern  doing  Ijusiness  under  three  different  names 
who  signed  all  three.  And  there  are  two  of  the  concema  in 
addition  that  are  owned  in  Xew  York  City.  1  do  not  doubt  that 
those  gentlemen  are  all  doing  business.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
signed  the  paper,  but  what  I  do  protest  against  is  its  representative 
character. 

Mb.  Matthews: 
Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  men  to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Rbdfibld: 
I  will  give  them  to  the  committee.  I  will  not  do  anything  in 
public  that  will  injure  any  man's  credit.  I  further  wish  to  say 
that  the  names  of  at  least  ten  large  concerns  in  this  city  are  con- 
spicuous by  absence  from  that  list;  therefore.  I  object  on  behalf 
of  the  truth  to  your  giving  that  list  any  weight  further  than  as 
that  of  eighty-four  individuals. 

Ms.  Lexow: 
Have  you  got  any  petition  signed  by  representative  concerns 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  against  consolidation? 

Mr.  Redfibld: 

Yes,  sir;  and  representing  more  than  this  list  does;  170  names 
since  filed.  I  further  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Abraham  in 
his  speech  to  you  said  that  Brooklyn  is  near  its  debt  limit,  bat 
omitted  to  mention  tTiat  it  was  twice  as  far  away  as  in  X894. 
He  also  stated  that  Brooklyn's  taxable  revenues  were  nearly 
exhausted,  in  repiy  to  which  I  quote  Mr.  A.  T.  White's  own 
words:     "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
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Taxi»ajer  tliat  the  necessary  Improvements  on  this  side  of  the 
liver  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  it  we  are  joined  to  New 
Vork."  Mr.  Abraham  also  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  New  tork 
citj  is  to  add  "  $80,000,000  to  its  assessed  valuation  this  year 
alone,  which  represents  but  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  new 
buildings  and  iniprovements  erected  in  New  York."  And  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  Heal  Estate  Record  and  Guide  which  gives  the 
entire  number  of  buildings  completed  in  New  York  in  1S95  up  to 
January,  18116,  and  shows  the  estimated  value  of  thein  to  be 
$84,111,02;}.  This  at  50  per  cent  would  add  but  42,000,0(10  to  New 
York's  values.  Mr.  Abraham  has  made  a  triiiing  error  of 
133,000,000  in  his  speech.  1  desire  also  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a 
curious  thing  that  Mr.  Abraham  asserts  it  is  '■  a  base  liliel  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  voters  "  to  say  whether  they  did  not  ^'ote  intel- 
ligently when  they  voted  for  consolidalion,  but  the  Ci)u:;(>lidatioii 
League  published  exactly  six  weeks  before  the  election  This  state- 
ment: "  There  is  scarcely  any  sign  that  the  voters  concerned  are 
adequately  informed  upon  these  matters  or  even  interested." 
That  is  "  the  libel  "  which  they  themselves  cast  upon  voters  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  at  that  time. 

I  now  pass  to  the  speech  of  my  friend,  Mi'.  Rufus  I^.  Scott,  in 
which  a  similar  class  of  difllculties  appears.  He  said  there  never 
was  a  question  more  fully  discussed  than  that.  ;tnd  my  personal 
testimony  is  as  good  as  his.  whifh  is  siinply  this:  I  was  on  the 
platform  speaking  every  night  for  several  weeks,  sev<'ral  times  a 
night,  at  different  places,  and  I  never  heard  the  subject  of  cou- 
eoJidation  mentioned,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  man  outside  of 
the  immediate  ranks  of  the  Consolidation  League  who  did  hear 
that  subject  mentioned  in  this  city  in  public  discussion  that  fall. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  prior  to  the  vote  of  1894  it  was  not  only 
discuRScd  hnt  made  the  subject  of  debating  clubs  in  the  i*ity  of 
Brooklyn? 

Me.  REDriEi.p: 
1  never  heard  of  any  debating  club  discussing  the  subject  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  prior  lo  the  flcclioii  of  .1804,  iiu-.-  did  T  rver  heai- 
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of  anj"  meeting  in  which  that  subject  was  discussed  except  at  one' 
meeting  in  the  Keal  Estate  Exchange,  where  the  only  man  who 
attempted  to  speak  against  consolidation  told  rae  he  was  fired  out 
of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Scott  says  there  was  "  absolutely  no  considerable  sentiment 
against  consolidation."  i  wish  to  asii  if  you  believe  that  to  be 
true.  Is  that  a  truthful  statement?  If  that  be  true  I  beg  you  to 
explain  to  me  the  fact,  first,  that  every  legislator  in  this  city 
opposes  consolidation,  I  beg  you  to  explain  to  me,  if  Mr.  Scott 
speaks  truly,  how  it  is  that  our  board  of  aldermen  unanimously 
favor  resubmission  of  this  question.  If  that  be  true,  explain  to 
me  the  action  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  action  of  every 
Republican,  ward  association  in  this  city  except  one,  so  far  as  I 
know;  I  beg  you  to  explain  to  me  not  only  our  league's  first  en- 
rollment of  77,000  voters  which  this  gentleman  attempts  to 
impugn,  but  to  explain  to  me  the  list  filed  with  you  of  72,800 
voters,  by  wards  and  election  districts,  with  registration  rolls 
given  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  statement  that  there  is  "  absolutely  no  considerable  sentiment 
in  Brooklyn  against  consolidation "  is  proven  to  be  incorrect, 
and  it  is  proven  to  be  so  by  the  facts  which  you  yourselves  have  in 
your  own  hands.  The  statement  would.be  amazing  if  it  were  not 
amusing. 

And  now,  very  briefly,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  facts  about  the  elec- 
tion of  1805.  1  have  never  said,  though  it  has  been  stated  as  if  I 
had  said  it,  that  the  question  of  consolidation  was  controlling  in 
that  election,  I  do  not  say  that  tie  question  of  consolidation  was 
prominent  in  that  e]ection,and  in  evidence  of  that  1  offer  to  file  with 
this  committee  the  advertisement  from  whicii  I  read  to  you  before, 
of  the  Consolidation  League,  inwhich  they  said  over  their  own  sig- 
nature published  night  after  night  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  that  the 
"only  way"  to  express  a  vote  for  consolidation  was  by  voting 
for  Mr.  Grout.  And  I  ask  you  to  notice  the  fact  that  they  pub- 
lished special  editions  'of  two  pamphlets  and  circulated  them 
widely  all  over  Brooklyn.  And  I  ask  you  to  note  the  fact  that 
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certain  men  were  at  the  polls  upon  election  day  who  may  have 
have  misrepresented  the  Cousolidation  League,  hut  who  said  to 
friends  of  mine  tliat  they  were  there  to  worli  for  consolidation 
at  the  polls.  If  these  men  lie  six  men  of  six  different  districts 
in  one  ward  Me,  for  they  said  they  were  tliere  to  work  for  consoli- 
dation. I  do  not  now  say  that  it  was  controlling.  I  do  say  that 
while  our  league  kept  it  out  and  took  no  action  direct  or  otherwise 
on  the  subject,  the  Consolidation  League  brouglit  it  in  and  were 
beaten.  They  brought  it  in,  they  forced  it  to  the  front,  they  kept 
it  to  the  front,  and  the  other  two  candidates  for  mayor  were  for 
resubmission.  Those  two  other  candidates  had  a  majority  over 
the  consolidation  candidate  of  12,000. 

'  Again,  I  ask  you  if,  in  all  your  legislative  experience,  you  ever 
fenew  of  a  case  where  all  but  four  out  of  something  like  sixty-one 
legislative  candidates  agreed  in  both  parties,  and  in  two  factions 
of  one  party  (three  parties  in  all),  on  one  question?  Is  there  any 
sentiment  opposed  to  consolidation  in  Brooklyn?  Fifty-seven 
out  of  sixty-one  of  our  candidates  for  Senate  and  Assembly  were 
absolutely  agreed  on  that  question.  Can  you  explain  that  away? 
Did  you  ever  hear  in  your  experience  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  a  whole 
delegation  were  united  on  a  subject  without  backing  behind  them  ? 
Those  legislators  were  elected  in  all  the  districts  on  that  issue.  It 
may  not  have  been  the  controlling  issue  of  the  mayoralty  canvass 
but  it  was  the  issue  in  the  legislative  canvass,  and  you  have  the 
results  before  you ;  you  know  they  are  true. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
How  could  that  be  the  issue  where  the  candidates  represented 
both  parties  and  where  all  were  apparently  agreed?  You  couldn't 
get  an  issue  then  if  they  were  all  agreed  on  resubmission,  there 
was  no  way  in  which  the  people  could  have  expressed  their 
preference  for  consolidation. 

Mr.  Kedpield; 
That  is  apparently  a  conclusive  question,  but  it  is  not,  because 
the  contest  came  in  the  nominating  conventions  and  here  is  a  man 
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who  was  the  victim  of  it  (Edward  P.  Linton)  wlio  saya  he  was  the 
victim'  of  11  fraud.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fraud;  It  may  be  so, 
but  this  I  do  say,  tliat  wlien  in  the  ninth  district  senatorial  con- 
reution  it  became  linown  that  Mr.  Linton  was  a  consolidatlonist 
he  was  defeated  upon  that  one  question  aiid  upon  no  other. 

Mr.  Lbxow; 
He  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Bedfield: 
No,  sir;  I  pass  no  judgment  ujmhi  the  facts;  Mr.  Linton  is 
probably  better  informed  than  I,  On  the  first  meeting  it  was 
reported  abroad  in  that  convention  that  Mr.  Linton  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  executive  committee.  The  simple  fact  was  made 
Itnown  then  that  was  not  true,  that  Mr.  Linton  was  a  consolidation- 
ist  and  he  lost  it  completely  when  the  convention  met  again. 

Mil.  Lexow: 
Is  it  possible  that  the  people  in  this  city  didn't  know  that  Mr, 
Linton  for  five  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  consolidation  com- 

mission  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  worliers  for  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Kedfield: 
I  will  answer  that  by  what  the  consolidation  league  said,  that 
the  voters  were  not  informed  at  all  and  not  interested. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
That  would  seem  to  imply  that  to-day,  after  five  years  of  dis- 
cussion, the  matter  is  so  indifferent  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  that 
they  do  not  even  know  their  representative  on  the  consolidation 

commission. 

Mr,  Kedfield: 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you  take  the  city  far 
and  wide,  you  will  find  );omparatively  few  men  who  can  tell  who 
are  the  members  of  the  commission. 
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Mr.  Lbxow: 

Do  you  consider  that  as  an  argument? 
Mb.  Kedfield: 

Not  at  all,  nor  on  the  other  side.  I  think  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  case.  I  think  I  can  find  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  know 
who  represents  their  county  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  further 
enforce  upon  you  the  fact  that  in  that  election,  when  the  matter 
was  made  clear  to  the  people,  it  did  not  enter  into  the  legislative 
canvass  and  practically  the  unanimous  voice  of  Brooklyn  spoke 
through  its  aldennen  and  its  legislators.  How  else  could  it 
speak?  Supposing  Rockland  county  desired  to  speak  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  must  it  not  speak  through  you  and  its 
Assemblymen  ?  How  else  can  it  speak?  But  suppose  beside  that 
they  said  we  will  back  you  up  with  signatures  of  nearly  half  the 
voters  of  the  county,  and  sajd,  here  is  the  registration  roll,  com- 
pare it;  would  I  dare  to  say  that  you  didn^'t  represent  the  real 
feeling  of  your  people?  It  is  absurd  when  this  city  has  elected 
its  entire  legislators  and  entire  board  of  aldermen  and  backed 
them  up  with  these  signatures  that  no  one  has  dared  to  challenge; 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  Brooklyn  is  not  in  favor 
of  resubmission. 

But  I  pass  from  that  to  take  up  the  question  of  resubmission 
itself.  The  hea.rt  of  the  difficulty  of  resubmission  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  referendum  differs  in  its  essence  from  all  other  votes;  it 
is  radically  unlike  that  in  this  respect,  that  lawfully,  of  itself,  it 
can  decide  nothing.  The  Legislature  being  the  law-making  power 
can  not  delegate  that  power.  It  can  ask  the  people  to  express 
their  wishes;  and  it  can  ask  the  people  to  give  their  opinions.  It 
is  as  free  to  act  after  that  opinion  as  before  save  for  the  moral 
effect  of  the  vote.  A  vote  so  taken  is  only  a  mandate  when  its 
conditions  make  it  mandatory.  Of  itself  it  decides,  and  under 
the  law  can  decide,  nothing.  The  fact  is  different  with  a  vote 
on  constitutional  amendments;  there  a  majority  must  decide. 
Such  is  not  the  law  with  reference  to  a  popular  referendum,  that 
is  a  guide  to  the  Legislature,  not  a  mandate  to  it.     It  is,  it  can 
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be,  only  an  opinion,  and  like  opinion  It  has  weijtlit  or  wcalvut^ss 
according  to  its  conditions.  This  was  made  perfectly  clear  by 
the  consolidation  commission,  who  said,  in  1894:  "  Electors  will 
please  ohserve  that  this  vote  amounts  to  nothing  more  tliiui  a 
simple  fxpressiOD  of  opinion.  It  is  merely,"  they  said,  "  the 
gathering  of  the  sentiment  of  the  electors."  It  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  say  more  clearly  that  this  could  not  he  mandatory. 
that  it  was  simply  opinion,  and  that  its  whole  force  lay  in  its  value 
as  opinion.  The  law  always  provides  for  obtaining  the  mature 
opinion  of  the  people.  Therefore  our  mayor  serves  two  years  ami 
then  the  question  who  shall  be  mayor  is  resubmitted  to  the  people. 
And  you  had  the  question  who  shall  he  Senator  of  your  district 
resubmitted  to  the  people  last  fail  with  the  happy  result  of  your 
election.  Every  election  is  a  resubmission.  It  is  not  revolu- 
tionaiy,  but  it  is  wholly  in  accord  with  American  law  and 
American  institutions  to  say  that  the  mature  judgment  of  the 
I)eople  is  to  be  sought.  You,  gentlemen,  who  have  passed 
in  the  Legislature  upon  constitutional  amendments  know  that 
it  comes  before  tlie  Legislature  first  and  again  in  identically  the 
eame  form  to  the  people.  So  that  there  are  two  resubmissions  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  one  legislative  and  one  to  the  vote 
of  the  people.  Why  are  terms  of  office  made  if  votes  be  final? 
Why  do  terms  expire?  That  the  question  may  be  resubmitted. 
The  question  of  obtaining  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  heart  and 
root  of  the  law,  and  they  are  revolutionary  who  say  there  should 
be  no  resubmission.  Besides,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Grady 
especially,  I  ask  you  to  find  a  precedent  in  law  or  histoid  where 
277  votes  or  any  number  of  votes  in  this  country  ever  finally 
decided  anything. 

Mh.  Gradt: 
The  only  trouble  that  I  see  in  your  argument  upon  that  point  ia 
this,  that  the  first  vote  in  any  election  accomplishes  the  purpose 
of  the  vote  and  the  second  resubmission  has  no  more  force  nor 
finality  than  the  question  submitted  first.  So  we  may  aay  that 
the  vote  taken  in  1S94  was  simply  an  expression  of  opinion,  and 
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therefore  should  be  given  no  legislative  force  whatever.  When 
we  take  the  vote  in  1896  wliy  can't  the  dissatisfied  element  say 
that  should  have  no  more  force  than  the  vote  of  1894. 

Mr.  Ekdpield: 
They  can. 

Mk.  Grady: 
Then  what  practical  result  can  cornc  from  it? 

Mr.  Eedfteld: 
This  practical  result,  I  believe  if  the  vote  were  taken  a  hun- 
dred times  and  showed  that  hy  a  narrow  margin  (one-tliird  either 
way,  with  one-third  silent,)  this  thing  was  hanging  in  the  balance, 
it  never  should  be  brought  abont.  It  should  not  be  irrevocably 
settled.  The  law  nor  good  morals  would  not  sanction  its  being 
so  settled.  But  since  1894,  new  problems  have  arisen,  new  light 
has  been'  shed  upon  the  subject.  Our  people  have  been  educated. 
We  are  willing  to  abide  by  a  vote  if  it  be  in  their  favor  absolutely. 
And  I  believe  that  when  a  vote  is  had  there  wili  be  a  preponder- 
ating opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  The  weight  of  277  votes  out 
of  179,000.  with  62,0(10  silent,  that  is  very  little.  But  if  resub- 
mitted — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Suppose  the  other  fellow  succeeded  this  time,  how  could  you, 
after  establishing  this  precedent,  ask  the  consoHdationists  to  con- 
sider that  a  finality  and  not  resubmit  again  ? 

Mr.  Redfield: 
I  have  not  asked  that,  I  Ray  that  what  is  ngbt  and  f;tir  should 
be  had,  and  that  is  it.  I  should  say  that  the  other  sidi>  had  the 
right  to  prove  the  righteouisness  of  another  vote;  why  should 
they  not  have  it?  But  my  plea  is  (and  I  think  (his  is  all  aide-play 
anyhow),  that  the  thing  would  be  morally  settled  by  1he  weight 
of  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  oflier.     T  l»'lieve.  yir.  <']iairman. 
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and  Senator  Orndy,  tliat  yon  would  liave  said  before  1894  that  if 
that  thing  got  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  majority,  it  would  giye 
no  warrant  for  taking  away  our  niunidpa.l  life. 

Mr.  CiRADv: 
I  stand  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Woodliouse;    I  believe  in  the 

principle  of  representation.  1  would  give  the  same  weight  to  a 
majority  of  one  as  to  a  majority  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Brush: 

If  1  understand  it,  the  object  here  is  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  as  to  Lheir  wishes  in  this  matter.  The  sentiment  of  1894. 
you  think,  is  not  the  sentiment  of  1S9G. 

Mr.  Eedfield: 
I  do. 

Mr.  Austin: 
Then  we  might  have  to  settle  a  hnndred  times. 

Mr.  Kbdfield: 
Not  quite;  the  question  was  not  then  discussed  as  fully  as  it  has 
been  since.     iSow  there  is  more  light.     Our  friends  say  the  light 
is  all  with  them,  but  we  believe  it  is  all  with  us.     We  are  willing 
to  pledge  ourselves;  are  they  not  willing? 

AIr.  Austin: 
Isn't  it  true,  according  to  your  statement,  that  the  people  in 
Brooklyn  to-day  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  which  way 
to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Rbdfikld: 

No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that;  what  I  said  was  this,  that  they  were 

not  informed  its  to  all  members  of  the  consolidation  commission. 

Can  you  state  them  all?     Can  you  from  memory  repeat  them  all 

to  me?    Cnn  you,  Senator  Page;  I  ask  the  gentlemen  here  liow 
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maaj  of  tliem  can  repeat  the  names  of  the  consolidation  corarais- 
sion? 

Mb.  Lexow: 
That  isn't  it.  I  think  every  Brooldyuite  who  taki^s  any  interest 
in  this  city  knows  that  Mr.  Stranahan  and  Mr.  Linton  have,  for 
five  years,  been  at  the  head  of  the  consolidation  movement  in  this 
city,  and  if  there  is  such  a  strong  feeling  against  consolidation, 
how  is  it  that  no  serious  obstacle  has  been  put  in  their  way? 

Mb.  Ebdfihld: 
I  can  not  answer  your  question.     I  do  know,  howevpr,  that  it  is 
known  in  Brooklyn  that  Senator  Lexow  is  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter and  is  very  intent  to  establish  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
cities. 

Me.  Lexow: 
You  have  absolutely  no  business  or  authority  to  make  any  such 
statement.  It  is  not  becoming  your  situation  as  a  speaker  for  the 
Anti-consolidation  League,  and  you  certainly  do  not  either  add 
weight  to  your  argument  or  show  yourself  possessed  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  gentleman  in  making  any  such  statement.  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say  this,  that  as  the  chainnan  of  this  committee  T  am 
paying  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  speeches  and  will  decide 
the  question,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Eedfihld: 

A*  regards  my  being  a  gentleman,  that  does  not  rest  with  the 
committee  to  say;  as  regards  my  business  to  say  what  I  said 
that  may  be  a  matter  of  debate;  as  regards  my  reasons  for  what 
I  said,  1  am  satisfied  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  proceed  now  to  say  that  resubmission  has  the 
very  best  consolidation  authority,  for  Mr.  Edward  F.  Linton 
said,  in  an  address  before  the  cities  commission  of  the  Senate,  on 
February  20,  1895,  that  if  there  had  been  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
vote  in  favor  of  consolidation  it  would  not  have  been  a  reason 
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to  abandon  the  undertaking.  "  it  would  have  been  a  very  good 
basis  to  follow  up."  Having  thus  openly  proclaimed,  in  Febrn- 
ary.  189.5,  that  they  would  not  have  stopped  if  the  vote  had  been 
three  out  of  seven  in  their  favor,  they  would  have  gone  on,  au 
argument  against  resubmission  from  their  lips  would  seem  to 
■come  with  very  slight  weight. 

I  now  take  np  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  his  statement 
that  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  the  eastern  district  were  in 
favor  of  consolidation  is  flatly  denied  by  Mr.  Bryant.  I  offered 
to  produce  over  6,000  enrolled  voters  more  than  favored  consolida- 
tion in  1S94,  from  the  eastern  district,  now  opposed  to 
consolidation. 

But  1  pass  on  to  another  statement,  which  was  made  with  great 
eclat.  He  said.  1  have  a  petition  which  represents  "  nearly  all 
the  banks  "  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  And  it  was  said  later  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  that  there  were  "  but  two  or  three  "  that  were  not  there, 
and  by  5tr.  Chauncey,  that  that  list  represented  "  three-quarters 
of  all  the  banking  institutions  of  this  city  and  county."  And  yet 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  fourteen  banks  that  had  not  signed  the 
petition,  and  no  savings  banks  are  included  in  that  list.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  some  of  these  ftentlemen  in  these  banks  that  were  not 
mentioned  may  favor  consolidation,  but  I  do  say  that  when  it  was 
said  to  this  committee  that  they  represent  "three-quarters,"  or 
that  it  represented  "  all  but  two  or  three,"  that  they  deceived  this 
committee,  and  that  the  fact  sbould  be  made  clear.  This  should 
be  done  upon  a  truthful  basis,  should  it  not? 

■  Now.  1he  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Frank  Bailey  on  the  same 
day.  He  gives  a  lot  of  figures  about  the  assessed  valuation  of 
Brooklyn,  saying  that  in  188-3  it  was  1229,000,000,  it  was 
$280,000,000;  a  trifling  error  there  of  $50,000,000.  He  says  there 
was  a  gain  in  the  ten  years  before  of  |65,000,000;  that  is  a  mistake, 
it  was  fS2,0OO,00fl.  And  so  the  whole  later  gain,  stated  as 
f267,000,000,  is  about  ?50,000,000  too  much.  And  this  same  char- 
acteristic, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  passes  through  his  entire 
argument. 
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I  come  u(»w,  however,  to  his  statwuent  that  Brooklyn's  gain  in 
taxable  resources  during  the  next  year  can  not  possibly  be  more 
tlian  |6,00O,0ftO.  but  note  from  the  city  records  that  during  1895 
buildings  to  an  estimated  value  of  $12,000,000  have  been  erected. 
1  yJfer  to  show  proof  to  you  from  the  department  of  buildings  that 
553  more  buildings  were  completed  in  1895  than  in  1894,  at  an 
estiniated  cost  of  almost  fl2,000,000.  And  Mr.  Bailey's  whole 
deduction,  from  his  $(),000,000  statement,  is  entirely  imaginary. 
He  spealcs  of  New  York  being  "  generous  to  her  annexed  district." 
Yes,  if  to  take  $1,000,000  in  taxes  to  give  back  $300,000  out  of  it,  ia 
Senerc^ity,  so  she  has.  If  to  give  them  their  firsr  schooMiouse 
fifteen  years  after  annexation  is  just,  she  is  just;  if  to  give  them 
one  school-house  where  there  was  a  year  ago  habitually  thirty 
inches  of  water  in  the  cellar  is  generosity,  she  shows  genei-osity. 

But  I  pass  to  Mr.  Bailey's  chief  statement  and  aigutneut  for 
the  householders  of  Brooklyn,  to  the  effect  that  the  "  average  rate 
of  interest  "  on  mortgages  in  New  York  city  is  4J  per  cent.  The 
statement  is  not  correct.  In  1R95  more  than  $48.00l>,uo0  was 
loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage  in  New  York  at  rates  eseeediog  5 
per  cent.,  thus  leaving  out  of  a  totai  of  $125,000,000  that  was 
loaned  in  New  York  city  only  $5S,000,000  that  was  loaned  at  lesa 
than  5  per  cent.  It  is  also  true,  on  the  authority  of  the  Record 
and  Guide,  that  more  loans  were  made  in  New  York,  both  in  num- 
ber and  amount,  in  1895  at  rates  over  5  per  cent,  than  in  Kings 
county.  There  wei-e  6,431  mortgages  in  New  York  and  0,300  in 
Brooklyn  placed  at  over  5  per  cent.  I  take  this  from  the  Real 
Estate  Recorder  and  Guide;  15,000  mortgages  in  all.  <i,40O  at  over" 
five  per  cent.,  6,500  at  five  per  cent.,  and  2,000  at  less  thau  five  per 
cent.  So  the  average  rate  would  be  about  five  per  cent;  quite  that 
if  not  a  fraction  more.  Hut  inasmuch  us  Mr.  Bailey's  whole  argu- 
ment was  based  upon  the  alleged  difference  of  inter<'s(  rate,  it  is 
all  proven  to  be  entirely  imaginary.  For  the  low-priced  loans 
are  on  the  large  business  buildings,  gilt-edged  property  and  in 
amounts  of  lifty  per  cenl  of  valiieK  or  less,  and  not  as  a  whole 
upon  the  small  resideiiceH.  The  I'ate  of  inlerest  ou  the  average 
dwelling-limises  in   Xew   York,   iw   aucutdiug  to  the   recoid,  the 
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same  as  here.  Aud  1  am  autliorized  to  say  for  two  savings  banks; 
in  this  eity,  in  neither  is  one  loan  over  live  per  cent.,  while  a  num- 
ber are  at  four  and  one-half,  and  they  have  several  other  reeords 
of  mortgages  at  from  four  and  one-half  to  four  and  three-quarters, 

Mu.  Guauy: 
Tlio  second  mortgage  might  be  placed  in  New  York  at  over 
five  per  cent,  and  the  first  mortgage  might  be.  placed  at  five  per 
cent,  and  that  wouldn't  show  the  rate  of  interest.  You  have  to 
have  the  character  of  the  mortgage.  The  practical  situation  of 
New  York  is,  that  upon  any  residential  property  in  New  York,  you 
can  place  a  first  mortgage  of  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  its  value  at  five 
per  cent.     Can  you  do  that  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Eedfield: 
I  do  not  question  that;  I  believe  it  is  jxissible  here  to  obtain 
loans  of  sixty-seven  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  first  class  property.  T 
am  told  that  Mr,  Bailey's  own  company  is  loaning  it  every  day  at 
that  per  cent.  All  I  can  say  now  is  that  it  is  incorrect  to  argue 
from  that  alleged  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  home 
owners  in  New  York  as  against  the  home  owner  here  in  Brooklyn. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  has  been  such  that  here  we  have  now 
over  7,000  more  dwellings  than  there  are  in  New  York  for  a  popula- 
tion three-fifths  the  amount.  So  we  can  not  be  so  heavily  burdened 
bj'  this  alleged  difference  in  mortgage  interest  as  to  prevent  our 
housing  our  people  much  more  comfortably  than  it  has  been  done 
over  there.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  go  on  with  this  speech 
and  point  out  other  inaccuracies,  but  I  come  down  to  where 
Sfnator  Bj'ush  said  during  Mr.  Bailey's  siK^ch  than  an  increase  of 
ten  mills  on  Ihe  New  York  tax  rate  would  equalize  the  taxes,  and 
1  point  out  to  you  that  to  even  the  matter  up  as  suggested  would 
bring  an  additional  tax  burden  on  New  York  city  per  anuum  of 
Sfl5.000,000.  I  have  had  an  actuary  go  over  the  tax  levy  for  1S95 
to  find  out  what  would  he  the  increased  taxes  in  New  York  city 
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if  thej  were  equalized,  as  proposed  under  consolidation,  and  hla 
report  was  that  if  the  expenditures  were  maintained  as  in  that 
year,  and  the  taxes  and  rates  of  assessment  made  equal,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  |G, 000, 000  per  annum  in  New 
York  city  taxes. 

Mr.  Grady: 
1  don't  understand  the  force  of  that.     Is  there  any  suggestion 
'  anywhere  that  under  consolidation  the  taxes  wouldn't  be  equal? 

Mr,  Eedpield; 
I  have  never  heard  anybody  from  New  York  city  offer  the  least 
guaranty  or  suggestion  that  they  would  assume  any  of  Brooklyn's 
taxes,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  were  senators  in  the 
last  lejrislature  who  said  the  idea  was  preposterous  and  would  not 
be  attempted, 

Mr.  Grady: 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  can  be  any  consolida- 
tion so  that  we  can  take  Brooklyn's  property  and  leave 
IJrooklyn's  debtsj  my  idea  is  that  these  cities  are  con- 
solidated and  that  the  government  becomes  one,  and  there 
must  be  equality  of  taxes.  I  am  not  making  a  declaration  that 
is  binding  upon  New  York  unless  I  am  supported  by  law.  Is 
there  any  suspicion  that  a  debt  now  existing  in  Brooklyn  is  to  be 
left  a  lien  upon  Brooklyn's  real  estate  as  a  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York?  I  want  to  say  that  New  York  may  not  get  in  love  with 
consolidation,  but  she  never  will  enter  into  any  sort  of  govermental 
partnership  that  is  not  founded  upon  principles  of  honor  aud  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Bedfibld: 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  as  the  committee  well  know, 
as  it  stands  now,  or  in  the  bill  introduced,  to  prevent  unequal 
taxation  hereafter.    The  law  simply  says  that  bills  will  be  pre- 
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pared  which,  "  when  they  shall  have  been  enacted,"  will  provide 
for  it.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  those  bills  will  be  euacted 
and  there  is  nothing  after  enactment  to  prevent  any  improvement 
being  assessed  upon  any  part  of  the  consolidated  city,  just  as  Wil- 
liamsburgh  is  exempted  from  Prospect  Parli  assessment.  There 
can  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  that  law.  Equal 
taxation  is  an  impossibility  to  guarantee;  this  law  does  not  pro- 
vide it;  this  law  can  not  provide  it;  it  does  not  pretend  to.  It  says 
bills  shall  be  prepared  for  it.  Jf  this  Legislature  were  to  enact 
laws  the  next  Legislature  can  repeal  them,  and  if  it  does  not  repeal 
them  other  laws  can  be  passed,  and  if  it  does  not  repeal  them 
another  Legislature  may.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  and  there 
can  be  nothing  in  this  bill  to  guarantee,  to  warrant  equal  taxation 
permanently. 

Mr.  Ghady: 
All  I  can  do  is  to  guarantee  to  you  that  no  citizen  of  New 
York  city  who  has  anything  at  stake,  either  in  the  present  or  in 
the  future  of  the  city,  will  ask  for  any  union  that  is  not  based 
upon  malting  the  territory  one  in  fact  as  well  as  one  in  name, 
and  applying  the  general  system  of  taxation  for  every  purpose 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  the  rate  of  assessment 
equal  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  I  claim  for  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  speak  for 
ihe  humblest  laborer  as  well  as  for  the  millionaire,  that  they  have 
no  sort  of  corrupt  or  debased  idea  that  would  allow  them  to 
t-xercise  their  power  for  any  inequality  of  taxation,  although  of 
course  New  York  could  not  promise  equal  taxation  now. 

Mr.  Bbdfield: 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  cast  upon  the  people  of  New 
York  any  aspersion,  that  is  not  my  thought  ;  I  am  simply  dealing 
with  the  legal  aspects'  of  the  question,  that  equal  taxation  can 
n(vt  be  guaranteed  in  the  future. 
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If  as  ,yini  statt',  in  order  lo  (.'(jujilize  Ihc  taxation  Hit'  rax  burden 
«f  Kew  Vork  (dty  must  be  mereatHed  S(i.liy(},ll(](l  and  tiiat  of  iJrouk- 
lyii  relieved  to  tlie  same  ext<^nt,  liow  could  the  pcofili?  of  Bi'ookiyn 
lind  fault  with  it. 

Mr.  Hedfield: 

I  don't  !iiink  they  wor.ld  tiud  fault  with  it. 

I  now  jiass  on  to  say  that  Ihc  iialnral  result  of  consolidation 
is  an  increase  in  taxiition.  Mr,  Rehieren  has  testified  before  this 
coniniittee  that  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  county  towns  witii 
Bi-ooklyn  has  been  to  bring  heavy  burdens  upon  it.  Oo-rporatiou 
counsel  Sfott.  of  Xcw  York,  and  the  oomptroUei"  of  Xew  York  city 
both  are  tins  moniinp;  on  record  as  statinf;  publicly  that  the  etTect 
of  the  annexation  of  part  of  WeBtdiester  county  has  htn^u  lai-gely 
to  increase  her  burden,  which  is  six  and  one-half  million  more 
tbaa  she  paid  last  year,  partly  because  of  the  increased  territory 
from  Westchester  County.  'J'hose  ftentleuien,  each  for  their  oTvn 
«ity  speak  of  the  burdens  brought  upon  those  cities  by  the  annex- 
ations of  the  outlying  towns.  And  if  you  add  I>on|»  Ifiland  City 
and  Queens  County,  and  if  you  add  to  that  all  of  Staten  Island, 
the  process  which  the  comptroller  of  New  York  city  has  pointed 
out,  and  which  our  mayor  has  pointed  out  is  simply  continued 
to  a  larger  extent.  New  York  must  assume  not  only  her  own 
burden  but  those  of  Queens  County,  Tiings  County  and  Richmond 
County,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  assumption  of  such  bur- 
dens is  a  large  increase  of  taxation  over  the  present  rate.  It  is 
perfe<fly  certain,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the  assumption  l»y  the 
Greater  New  York,  if  it  come  to  be,  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
improvements  for  Staten  Island  and  Queens  county  will  result  in 
a  very  heavily  increased  tax  rate  throughout  that  city  over  that 
■which  Bnjoklyn  will  achieve  for  herself  if  she  remained  inde- 
pendent.    And  in  that  I  am  supported  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White 
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in  liis  statfiiifiit.  I  hiivf  only  time  to  s:iy  tliaf  all  the  assert  ion  a 
made  bt-t'orf  you  of  lifodklyn's  imibilily  1o  tiiUc  eaiv  of  li(?i-self  . 
are  flatlv  contradicted  by  hiin  and  by  Slayoi"  Pcliii'reu.  Aud  I 
wonld  call  your  attontion  to  this  stutenieut  itiiblishcd  by  the  Con- 
solidation League  and  distributed  widely  in  a  pamplilct  fumished 
by  them.  If  consolidation  be  rejected  and  if  uiunicipul  rapid  tran- 
sit be  ordei'ed  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  New  Yorl;  will  yot 
drive  thousand-s  to  Broolvlyn  to  escape  it. 

One  final  woi'd.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  against  con- 
solidation it  is  sufBeient  reason  would  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  our  public  schools.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Jenkins  upon  this  floor, 
that  Brooklyn  can  not  provide  schools  for  her  children.  The 
fact  is,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  will  be  here 
to-morrow  to  tell  you  so  that  during  the  year  1896  every  child  over 
sis  years  of  age  wanting  a  sitting  in  our  schools  will  be  given  it. 
The  land  is  already  owned  by  the  city,  and  the  buildings  are 
partly  under  construction  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  statement 
■of  Mr.  Jenkins  is  absolutely  untrue,  and,  gentlemen,  it  should  not 
have  any  weight  in  your  mioda,  whatever.  On  the  other  hand 
the  city  of  New  York  to-day  has  over  50,000  children  who  can 
find  no  seats  in  lier  public  schools,  by  the  official  statements.  X 
put  it  very  moderately,  I  may  quote  the  New  York  Times,  which 
says  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  New  York  is  outrageous, 
the  Forum  which  says  that  flesh  and  blood  and  one's  purse  are 
alike  abused  by  the  New  York  schools.  It  would  be  like  going 
from  light  to  darkness  to  permit  our  public  schools  to  go  under 
the  control  of  New  York. 

Me.  Lynch  : 

Mr.  Kedfleld  says  that  taxation  is  not  equal,  but  we  make  a 
difference  between  taxes  and  assessments,  and  we  include  some 
of  the  taxes  in  a  special  assessemnt.  The  taxes  for  mayor  and  all 
general  purposes  are  equal,  I  am  proud  to  say,  and  when  special 
assesf^ments  are  made  they  are  included  in  the  tax  bill. 
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Mk.  Redfield: 

1  do  not  know  about  the  detail  of  that  further,  than  to  say  this, 

that  on  the  back  of  every  Brooklyn  tax  bill  ia  found  a  different 

rate  for  every  ward  in  the  city.     And  the  share  of  taxes  which  is 

paid  for  Prospect  park  is  not  included  in  the  eastern  district  tax, 

Mk,  Lynch; 
I  mean  to  say  that  when  the  idea  is  given  out  that  the  general 
tax  levy  of  Brooklyn  is  not  equal  all  over  the  city,  this  is  a  mistake. 
That  when  we  have  a  special  assessment  on  a  particular  district, 
the  amount  O'f  that  assessment  annually  is  put  in  the  tax  bills  of 
property  owners  in  that  particular  district,  and  of  coarse  it 
increases  the  rate  of  that  district  over  the  other. 

Mb.  Gbady: 
Is  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  Prospect  park  put  in  the 
general  tax  levy? 

Mr.  Ltnoh: 

I  can  not  answer  that  direct  question.  1  know  of  other  special 
assessments  that  are  included  in  the  tax  bill.  The  amount  of 
the  assessment  is  added  to  the  tax  list  in  that  district.  It  is  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping.  We  all  pay  the  same  amount  for  the 
support  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  street  cleaning  and  such  expenses, 
but  in  one  district  they  may  want  to  have  a  Prospect  park  or  as. 
in  one  district  here,  there  may  be  an  expense  of  $100,000  for  a  street 
sewer  and  that  particular  sewer  is  added  to  the  taxes  of  that 
district. 

JIe.    Ghady; 
Does  the  maintenance  of  your  park  constitute  a  city  tax? 

Mb.  Muuford: 
Perhaps  I  can  make  this  very  clear  to  you.     When  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  for  Prospx-ct  park,  the  purchase  money  for 
that  property  was  taxed  on  what  was  then  understood  as  the 
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western  district  of  Brooklyn,  and  still  continues,  and  the  interest 
on  tlie  bonds  still  unpaid  or  being  paid  from  year  to  jear,istaxed  on 
westeni  district  of  the  city,  including  all  the  wards  from  one  to 
twelve.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  Prospect  park,  and  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  city,  is  a  general  tax  upon  the 
entii-e  city,  including  the  western  and  eastern  districts. 
The  way  that  came  about,  at  the  time  that  Prospect  park 
was  begun,  or  the  purchase  of  the  property  was  begun,  the 
mayor  o-f  the  city  was  Mr.  Kalblieisch;  he  was  a  sturdy  old 
Dutchman.  He  came  from  the  eastei-n  district  and  he  represented 
more  especially  the  eastern  district.  Because  by  his  efforts  and  his 
efforts  alone,  that  the  eastern  district  from  which  he  came  and 
which  he  lived,  and  in  which  he  was  more  intei'ested  than  in  the 
whole  city,  that  this  act  was  put  in  that  the  western  district, 
having  the  benefit  from  it,  that  the  western  district  should  pay 
for  it,  and  she  is  paying  for  it  to-day.  It  was  claimed  by 
Mayor  Kalbfleisch  at  that  time,  and  those  who  stood  with  him, 
that  this  park  was  absolutely  of  no  benefit  and  no  use  to  the  wards 
of  the  eastern  district,  and  that  was  the  argument  put  forth  why 
the  eastern  district  should  not  be  iaxed  for  that  purpose.  But 
if  you  will  go  with  me  to-day  to  Bedford  avenue  which  crosses 
from  north  to  south,  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  the  eastern 
district  are  having  just  as  much  benefit  of  that  park  to-day,  and 
have  for  years,  as  the  people  in  the  westera  district. 


The  following  letters  from  W,  J.  Gilbert,  and  one  from  Henry  W. 
Bragg  of  Boston,  were  handed  to  the  commission: 

206  Harrison  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y., 
January  23,  1896. 
To  the  Chairman  of  th»  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Matter  of 
Consolidation: 
Dear  Sir. —  Two  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  city  by  the 
committee  appointed  in  Albany  to  examine  into  the  question  of 
consolidating  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.     There  is 
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deep  interest  in  the  matter  and  widespread  anxiety  concerning 
the  result.  The  committee  has  listened  to  the  arguments  of  some 
of  our  leaders  upon  both  sides  of  the  question;  will  you  kindly 
give  a  few  moments'  attention  to  one  of  the  rank  and  file  —  one  is 
a  rent-payer  and  who  has  lived  in  Brooklyn  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  am  a  Republican,  but  1  wish  to  speak  mainly  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  question,  ill  itself,  is  not  one  of  party.  There  are 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  both  sides. 

First,  speaking  as  a  citizen,  I  repeat  the  statement,  ,"  It  was 
not  generally  understood  that  the  vote  of  1894  was  to  be  con- 
clusive." Indeed,  we  were  distinctly  assured  to  the  contrary,  and 
many  voted  on  one  side  or  the  other  — just  as  they  did  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  —  because  the  votes  were 
put  in  their  hands  as  a  part  of  a  large  and  confusing  assortment. 
Most  of  the  constitutional  amendments  proposed  were  of  little 
or  no  interest  to  us,  I  voted  against  consolidation  without  hav- 
ing given  the  matter  much  consideration,  simply  because  1 
thought  we  should  altogether  lose  our  independence  under  the 
enormous  vote  of  New  York,  A  further  and  careful  study  of  the 
matter  has  led  many  people  who  voted  for  consolidation  to  change 
their  minds,  and  they  now  oppose  consolidation  on  any  terms. 

The  chairman  is  reported  to  have  asked  if  the  vote  of  1894  was 
to  be  considered  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  would  not  the 
same  argument  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  resubmission.  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  "  No." 

J  repeat  that  there  was  no  general  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
of  the  vote,  as  it  is  now  claimed.  I  scarce  recollect  hearing  of  the 
matter  until  a  few  days  before  the  election,  and  had  given  no 
special  thought  to  it.  Such,  I  am  assured,  is  exactly  the  position 
of  many  others.  Some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  a  differ- 
ent view,  and  say  that  vote  was  intended  to  decide  the-question 
at  once. 

It  is  due  to  each  side  to  suppose  that  both  were  absolutely 
honest  in  this  matter,-and  it  goes  to  prove  there  existed  no  general 
knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

But  now  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  considered  in  all  its 
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bearings,  every  one  knows  what  will  be  involved  in  the  result  of 
another  vote,  and  the  wish  expressed  by  the  majority  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  accepted  as  decisive. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  committee  that  of  the  vote  of  1894,  the 
majority  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  —  as  the  city  had  existed  for 
years  —  was  against  consolidation ;  that  only  a  bare  majority  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  could  be  counted  by  including  the  vote  of  two 
outlying  sections  that  had  just  moved  within  the  city  limits,  and 
that  the  affirmative  vote,  all  told,  scarce  included  one-third  of  the 
legal  voters. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  election  did,  anyhow,  show  a  major- 
ity in  favor,  and  therefore  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out.  I 
protest  against  this  as  unfair. 

In  an  ordinary  election,  it  is  right  that  the  majority,  however 
small,  should  prevail,  for  the  rejison  that  the  people  have  their 
remedy  at  the  ensuing  election. 

But  this  aIl-important_  proviso  does  not  hold  here;  consolida- 
tion once  effected  will  be  final  —  there  will  be  no  appeal.  No 
action  so  grave  and  important,  so  far-reaching  and  irpemediable, 
should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  except  upon  the  assured  major- 
ity of  the  registered  vote.  Republican  government  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  governed.  We  contend  that  no  authority  has  been 
given,  nor  will  be  given,  to  break  up  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and 
merge  it  in  New  York.  Other  gentlemen  take  the  opposite  ground. 

Then,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  let  the  matter  be  tried,  now 
that  we  all  understand  it. 

Our  study  of  this  matter  leads  us  to  object,  as  citizens,  to  con- 
solidation, because  of  the  extreme  difference,  now  prevailing 
between  the  cost  of  dwellings  and  of  rents,  of  expenditures  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  two  cities,  and  we  fear  higher  rents 
and  higher  taxes.  Gentlemen  speak  of  bridges  to  be  thrown 
over  the  East  river  .and  other  great  improvements  to  be  made 
when  the  union  is  accomplished.  But  I  beg  respectfully  to  ask 
you  who  is  going  to  pay  for  them,  and  how  can  the  amount  now 
collected  in  Brooklyn  for  taxes  be  reduced?  Will  New  York,  as 
now  constituted,  contribute  a  single  panny?     I  think  not.     Now 
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and  heneefopth,  under  all  circumstances,  I  suggest  aa  a  certainty 
that  all  moneys  spent  on  this  side  of  the  river  must  be  raised  ou 
this  side  of  the  river.  It  has  been  asked,  why  are  all  the  Brook- 
lyn representatives  opposed  to  consolidation?  It  may  not  be  quite 
right  to  put  the  question  in  this  form.  They  are  opposed  to  con- 
solidation without  a  full  referendum  of  the  people,  now  that  the 
matter  is  generally  understood.  The  anti-consolidation  feeling 
was  so  strong  here  at  election  time  that  this  promise  was 
demanded  of  each,  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  promise  was  given  cheerfully  as  one  demanded  by  com- 
mon justice. 

In  this  connection  I  would  (mU  your  attention  to  the  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  Abraham  on  Saturday,  and  his  remarks  in  the 
aame  tone  urging  consolidation,  "providing,  among  other  things, 
for  attaining  an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation  and  uniform 
valuations  for  purposes  of  taxation." 

Now  the  bill  proposed  at  Albany,  does  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
secure  anything  of  the  kind,  and  without  such  security  the  peti- 
tion goes  for  nothing.  No  man  who  signed  that  petition  can  be 
held  for  a  moment  as  supporting  a  forced  consolidation.  The 
terms  of  which  are  unknown. 

The  extreme  difference  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two 
cities  will  make  it  almost,  if  not  quite  imposaible  to  establish  any 
"uniform  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation,"  The  rate  can  of 
course  be  equalized,  but  I  can  sec  but  twO'  ways  to  accomplish 
this.  Although  not  quite  up  to  those  figures,  the  rate  of  taxation 
in  New  York  we  may  set  at  2  per  cent,  and  in  Brooklyn  3  per  cent. 

Equalization  can  be  elfected  by  inci'casing  the  rate  iu  New 
York — ^wliich  will  hardly  please  the  citizens  of  that  locality  and 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  Brooklyn^ — or  lowering  the  rate  and 
increasing  the  assessments  in  Brooklyn,  This  we  can  not  accept 
as  a  satisfactory  solution.  A  householder  who  now  pays  3  per 
cent,  on  a  valuation  of  $10,(101)  will  hardly  fee!  richer  wlien  Lis 
tax  bill  is  rendered  at  2  per  cent,  on  |15,000.  The  difficulties  of 
selling  his  property  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  increased  rents 
will  necessarily  follow  increased  assessments.     More  than  this, 
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with  the  tax  rate  once  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  theit*  will  be  con- 
tinual temptation  before  the  party  in  power  to  venture  upon  ex- 
penditures under  which  tlie  Rite  will  steadily  but  surely  rise 
again,  and  our  last  condition  be  woree  than  now. 

We  ffbjeet  to  losing  our  name  of  Brooklyn  and  what  reputation 
it  has  acquired.  Take  away  our  name  and  henceforth  it  is  almost 
ineritable  that  the  maps  and  the  postmaster  will  describe  all  the 
section  on  this  side  of  the  river  under  the  offensive  name  of  "East 
New  York."  If  the  members  of  the  committee  were  all  residents 
of  Brooklyn  they  would  realize  that  this  possibility  is  unpleasant 
in  the  extreme. 

With  regard  to  the  political  side  of  the  question  I  beg  to  remind 
the  committee  that  the  adherents  of  the  two  great  parties  in  Brook- 
lyn are  merely  equal  in  numbers,  but  neither  can  claim  a  majority. 
To  be  more  particular,  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  demo- 
crats and  40  per  cent.  Republicans.  The  remaining  15  per  cent, 
represents  the  independent  vote. 

There  are  perfectly  able  men  in  both  parties  and  we  can  live  in 
peace  and  comfort  which  ever  side  may  win  in  the  election.  If 
the  evil  element  which  clings  to  the  skirts  ot  every  party  leads 
to  objectionable  measures  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority, 
matters  can  be  reformed  when  the  next  election  comes  by  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  independent  vote.  But  if  Brooklyn  is  made 
a  mere  suburb  of  New  York  we  shall  be  entirely  under  the  control, 
for  taxation  and  every  other  purpose,  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  New  York.  Brooklyn  democrats  will  object  because,  in  place 
of  the  absolute  power  in  their  hands,  when  in  control,  they  will 
hereafter  be  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  the  leaders  in  New 
York  and  get  only  a  few  crumbs  now  and  then  from  the  political 
table,  while  the  Hepiiblican  vote  will  be  entirely  useless  and  its 
influence  in  the  city  obliterated. 

It  is  therefore,  for  the  interests  of  every  citizen  in  Brooklyn 
that  we  shall  be  let  entirely  alone — we  want  no  interference — 
we  can  manage  our  own  affairs  and  we  demand  our  right  to  do  it. 
Very  respectfully  yoors, 

WILLIAM  J.  GILBERT. 
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Bkooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Januarp  23,  1896. 
To  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Gentlemen.—  As  a  Republican  I  call  jour  earnest  attention  to 
the  perilous  condition  in  which  the  party  is  now  placed  in  this  city 
—  and  consequently  in  the  State  —  there  are  70,000  Republican 
voters  here  whose  right  to  govern  themeselves  is  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  the  power  to  accomplish  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  of  their  own  party  at  Albany.  Will  you  not  give  this 
matter  very  earnest  consideration-.  The  feeling  is  far  deeper 
here  than  some  gentlemen  seem  to  imagine. 

What  reason  can  be  urged  that  will  justify  the  wiping  out  of  a 
city  with  nearly  a  Republican  majority  and  making  political 
snemies  of  70,000  Republicans  who  will  deem  themselves  outraged 
by  enforced  consolidation.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  70,000  are 
now  against  consolidation,  but  I  do  say  it  is  my  Srm  belief  after 
years  of  residence  here  and  well  knowing  the  present  state  of 
feeling,  that  the  passage  of  the  simplest  act  looking  to  consolida- 
tion, except  one  of  plain  resubmission,  will  cost  10,000  Republican 
votes  —  an  actual  consolidation  bill  will  increase  the  disaffected 
to  30,000  this  year  imperilling  both  State  and  national  election  — 
and  another  year,  as  the  miseries  of  the  case  are  more  distinctly 
realized  the  Republican  vote  may  entirely  disappear.  Why  should 
a  people  who  feel  themselves  deeply  injured  and  disfranchised  do 
anything  to  assist  the  Republican  party  elsewhere  in  the  State 
or  nation? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  noisy  New  York  World  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  New  York  who  are  clamoring  for  consolidation,  have 
before  them  not  only  the  view  of  absolute  control  here  —  to  the 
exclusion  of  local  Democrats  —  but  they  coant  on  the  sure  dis- 
affection in  the  Republican  party  to  put  the  State  at  the  ensuing 
presidential  election  securely  in  the  t)emocratic  column. 

1  implore  you  to  consider  this  matter  with  care.  As  political 
friends  and  associates  we  are  astonished  at  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in,  and  that  to  at  the  hands  of  those  to 
whose  political  protection  and  asslBtance  we  may  honestly  claim 
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a  right.  It  is  hard  to  believe  and  we  can  not  believe  that  the 
oommittee  will  allow  this  act  to  be  forced  upon  us.  The  peril 
to  which  the  Republican  vote  in  the  city  of  New  Yorli  is  already 
exposed  will  require  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  Bepublican 
managers  to  save  the  State  —  why  incur  any  additional  risk? 

The  Republicans  of  Brooklyn  ought  to  have  absolute  protection 
from  the  Bepublican  leaders  at  Albany.  It  would  seem  to  be 
plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  party  —  without  any  reference  to  our 
personal  and  political  rights- — to  prevent  consolidation  under 
all  circumstances  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  prevent  it. 

Mo  one  at  this  time  can  be  regarded  as  a  friend  who  does  not 
work  for  and  help  ns.  We  want  actual  service  —  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  governor  who  goes  about  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  He  can  help  ns,  and  if  he  doesn't  we  will  hold  him  as  an 
accomplice.  He  will  surely  be  defeated  for  the  presidency,  if 
nominated,  as  will  any  State  ticket  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  who  does  not  henceforth  work 
heartily  and  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  Brooklyn.  Pass  any  con- 
solidation act  and  Republican  voters  in  Brooklyn,  disfranchised 
in  all  but  the  right  to  vote  for  the  benefit  of  others,  can  not  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  polls  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  can  not  prevent  we  can  punish,  and  we  will  do  so  in 
November. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  GILBERT. 


Boston,  January  23, 1896. 

WiLi,iAM  C.  Redfiel!>,  Esq.,  President  League  of  Loyal  Citizeng, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 
Dear  Sir. — Yours  of  the  21st  instant  is  received.  Upon  so  short 
a  notice  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  such  statistics  as  could  be 
obtained  from  the  different  official  records  of  taxation  and  valua- 
tions upon  proper  research,  but  perhaps  I  can  state  general  facts, 
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based  upon  personal  observation  and  knowledge,  which  will  be 
quite  as  useful  for  your  purpose, 

I  was  city  solicitor  of  Oharlestown  during  the  four  years  first 
prior  to  its  annexation  to  Roston,  and  was  necessarily  familiar 
with  all  the  city  departments  and  the  general  affairs  of  the  city. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  also  been  the  solicitor  of  the  Warren 
Institution  for  Savings,  which  has  deposits  of  over  eight  millions 
and  nearly  all  of  its  loans  upon  real  estate  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  and  thus  I  have  always  been  familiar  with  the  market 
Talues  of  real  estate  in  this  vicinity. 

There  can  bo  no  question  but  what  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  such  values  since  the  date  of  Its  annexation  in  1874,  and 
that  such  decline  is  universal  throughout  the  annexed  district, 
except  as  to  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  property,  which,  perhaps, 
has  not  changed  materially  as  to  value.  Residential  property 
has  depreciated  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  character  of  the 
population  has  greatly  changed  for  the  worse.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  old  families  are  now  represented  in  the  district,  and  there 
has  not  been  erected  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  what  would  be 
called  a.  first-class  residence,  notwithstanding  the  district  was 
considered  an  ideal  location  for  residence,  by  reason  of  the  natural 
conformation  of  the  land,  which  afforded  perfect  drainage,  and 
unrivalled  outlook  over  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  and  Boston 
harbor,  and  better  than  all,  it  was  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
of  State  street,  and  the  business  centers  of  Boston,  These  condi- 
tions have  not  been  changed  except  by  the  increased  facilities 
of  transit  by  electric  roads,  but  these  have  not  staid  the  decline. 

Business  property  has  depreciated  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  not- 
withstanding the  population  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  establish  facts  of  this  kind,  but  usually 
more  difQcult  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  those  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  most  consideration, 
that  annexation  is  the  cause  of  this  decline  in  all  that  goes  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  a  city,  and  to  me  that  cause  appears  a 
perfectly  adequate  one,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Annexation  has  swept  away  every  vestige  of  local  pride 
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aDd  spirit.  The  cry  was  at  oncp,  "A  Greater  Boston,"  and  all 
local  enterprise  was  merged  and  overwhelmed  by  the  desire  to 
improve  undeveloped  property  in  the  more  distant  suburbs  and  a 
constant  wrangling  among  the  city  representatives  of  the  different 
territories  to  obtain  ajipropcjations  for  local  improvements,  and 
the  result  was  combinations  whereby  the  annexed  district  was 
practically  ignored. 

Second.  It  destroyed  all  sense  of  local  government  and  reepon- 
eibility  of  representatives  to  the  people.  The  needs  and  claims 
of  the  district  were  ignored,  and  we  have  had  no  redress.  Who- 
ever we  elected  from  our  district,  were  out-voted,  as  the  original 
Boston  had  a  much  larger  representation  by  reason  of  its  greater 
population  than  all  the  annexed  districts  combined,  and  the  result 
is  obvious.  The  people  soon  lost  all  interest  and  either  moved 
to  the  city  proper  where  their  claims  would  receive  consideration, 
or  went  into  the  adjoining  towns  where  their  influence  would 
count  for  something. 

Third.  The  rate  of  taxation  per  thousand  is  a  little  less  than 
before  annexation,  but  the  assessors'  valuation  is  increased  so 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  remains  substantially  the  same, 
except  as  it  is  affected  decreased  rentals. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  might  be  presented  showing 
the  direct  connection  between  annexation  and  the  present  de- 
pression in  values  and  interest,  but  those  reasons  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  my  mind,  and  I  may  add  that  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  considered  the  matter,  s 
this  view. 

Very  truly  yonrs. 

HENBY  W.  BEAGG. 


January  24,  1896,  2.50  p.  m. 

Mblson  G,  Cakman: 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     There  are 
two  reasons  why  I  appear  liere  this  afternoon.     One  is  because  I 
am  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  this  question 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  28 
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of  consolidation,  as  a  considerable  property-owner  in  tliia  town. 
The  main  reason  why  I  appear  here  is  to  get  from,  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  what  might  be  termed  getting  astride  of  the 
Schomburgh  line.  I  was  pictured  as  an  anti-conaolidatioEiet  in 
a  New  YorlE  newspaper  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  meeting  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  January  13.  Owing  to  a  mistake  of  my 
own  and  that  of  a  reporter,  I  inadvertently  got  my  name  on  the 
call  of  the  Academy  of  Music  meeting  that  took  place  that  night, 
as  going  in  favor  of  resubmission.  I  do  not  want  to  face  both 
ways  on  this  subject,  and  I  want  to  be  pot  on  record  as  for  consoli- 
dation. As  a  real  estate  man,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  resub- 
mission, as  calculated  to  establish  a  vicious  precedent.  Even 
though  the  new  vote  should  be  for  resubmission,  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  against  consolidation.  The  question  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, the  local  press  was  a  unit  against  consolidation,  and  the 
vote  of  1894  was  larger  than  that  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  20,000.  Nothing  shown  by  the  Loyal  League  convinces 
me  that  there  is  now  a  great  change  of  sentiment  for  resubmis- 
sion. I  wonder  wliy  the  committee  come  here.  They  come  to 
feel  the  pulse;  but  on  any  ordinary  subject  the  people  could  feel 
the  pulse  of  Brooklyn  and  go  back  to  Albany  as  wise  as  they 
came.  Those  arguing  against  consolidation  are  men  of  profes- 
sional pursuits  and  sentimentalists,  such  as  lawyers  and  min- 
isters. The  consolidationists  are  business  men,  drygoods  men, 
having  industrial  and  financial  and  commercial  interests.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Cuyier  has  said  that  this  was  a  homogeneous  city,  and 
that  annexation  would  be  a  civic  assassination,  or  something 
like  that.  He  could  not  imagine,  in  1853,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  annex  WilJiamsburgh  to  Brooklyn,  that  some  venerable  man 
had  objected  on  the  same  line;  it  would  have  been  about  as  sen- 
sible. All  that  was  left  of  Williamaburgh  to-day  was  a  more  or 
less  fragrant  memory.  There  was  always  an  active  and  vigilant 
minority  that  opposed  reform  and  they  were  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  real  arguments.  I  will  not  speak  about  equal  taxation, 
or  of  bridge  interests,  or  of  the  inadequacy  of  Brooklyn  alone  to 
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meet  the  needa  of  the  people.     The  primary  and  prestige  of  New 
York  should  prevail. 

Eugene  G.  Blackford: 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commitlee:  I  appear 
here  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  taxpayer  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  to 
place  myself  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  consolidation  and 
opposed  to  resubmission.  Not  that  I  fear  resubmission,  because, 
if  I  believe  that  resubmission  was  proper  and  right,  I  think  we 
would  have  an  immensely  larger  majority  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion. In  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  Bedford  Bank,  with 
2,000  or  more  depositors,  it  is  my  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with 
those  people,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  we  find  one  of  them 
opposed  to  consolidation.  In  forty-four  or  forty-five  stockhold- 
ers, there  are  only  two,  a  father  and  son,  that  are  opposed  to  con- 
solidation. I  am  also  connected  with  three  other  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  in  all  of  these  I  find  the  sentiment  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  consolidation.  I  am  also  a  taxpayer  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  compare  the  cost  of  owning 
property  in  the  two  cities  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  New 
York  is  nearly  one-half.  Knowing  these  things,  ray  interests  are 
entirely  in  the  line  of  consolidation.  I  believe  the  taxation  will 
be  very  much  smaller  under  consolidation.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  trust  funds  in  New  York  in  which  the  holders  are 
restricted,  either  in  real  estate  or  in  mortgages,  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  By  consolidation  this  capital  will  be  released,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  place  the  mortgages  on  our  property  at  moder- 
ate rates.  We  will  also  get  rid  of  the  discrimination  against 
Brooklyn  interests  and  Brooklyn  institutions.  All  of  these  things 
have  probably  been  rehearsed  to  you  over  and  over  again.  I 
don't  know  as  I  want  to  say  anything  more  to-day.  I  simply 
came  here  to  place  myself  in  favor  of  consolidation. 

Perot  G-.  Williams: 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  am  entirely 
unprepared  for  this  call.     I  came  in  merely  as  a  spectator.     I  am 
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one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  known  as  real  estate  dealers 
and  landowners,  and  yet  I  think  the  real  estate  interests  make  the 
importance  of  a  town.  What  are  the  facts  of  real  estate  in  Brook- 
lyn to-day?  We  find  there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  real  estate 
here.  There  is  not  one  house  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  that  can  be 
sold  for  the  amount  of  purchase  price.  Now,  the  question  Is, 
what  causes  this?  Taxes  too  high?  That  must  be  determined, 
I  think  something  should  be  said  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person 
who  buys  and  sells  real  estate  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  I  think 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  upon  the  real  estate  values  of 
that  city.  Take  a  city  where  values  are  fixed  higher,  there  is  no 
trouble  at  any  time  in  disposing  of  a  common  piece  of  property; 
but  in  this  city  you  can  not  do  that.  In  this  city  the  real  estate 
interests  are  stagnant;  there  is  very  great  trouble  in  disposing  of 
property.  I  find  there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  real  estate. 
You  can  notice  signs  "  For  Sale  and  To  Rent "  all  over  the  city. 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  one  house  in  100  all  over  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  that  can  be  sold  for  the  price  for  which  it  was  pur- 
chased. As  an  instance,  I  bought,  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  fine 
brownstone  house  upon  one  of  the  residence  streets  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  after  holding  it  for  five  years,  and  paying  for  sev- 
eral improvements  in  the  vicinity,  1  was  obliged  to  sell  it  for  ten 
per  cent,  less  than  the  purchase  price. 

Another  point,  it  is  claimed  that  this  question  of  consolidation 
wasnot  properly beforethepeopleatthe  lastelection.  Ithink  itwas. 
We  had  opposed  to  it  all  the  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  morning  daily  of  very  small  circula- 
tion. All  the  consolidationists  were  able  to  do  with  the  limited 
means  that  they  had  was  to  distribute  a  number  of  pamphlets 
among  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  That  was  all  that  was 
done.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  all  the  newspapers,  the 
question  was  carried.  It  was  charged  that  it  was  simply  a  move- 
ment of  the  real  estate  speculators  and  land  boomers,  but  instead 
of  all  that  it  was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority,  I  think  that 
most  of  the  Loyal  I-eaguers  of  Brooklyn  that  are  opposed  to  con- 
solidation are  i>erfectiy  honest  in  their  conviction  that  it  is 
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not  for  the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn  to  have  consolidation.  I 
am  willing  to^give  them  credit  for  that.  I  can  only  say,  so  far  as 
I  have  oome  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  Brooklyn  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  consolidation. 
I  think  if  it  were  voted  upon  the  vote  would  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  consolidation. 

M.  J.  McGkath  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  this  discussion,  and  I  think  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  against  the  question  of  resubmission 
was  made  by  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Benedict.  He  said  that  the 
election  of  1894  was  a  quiet  one  and  that  political  parties  had 
taken  no  part  in  it,  I  think  that  is  a  great  argument  for  not  tak- 
ing another  vote.  If  another  vote  were  taken  it  would  be  carried 
out  on  true  political  principles,  and  would  not  be  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  I  think  that  is  what  you  have  come 
down  here  to  find  out  —  what  the  will  of  the  people  was  then,  and 
not  what  it  is  now.  Even  if  all  of  New  York  and  all  of  Brooklyn 
are  willing  that  this  case  should  be  submitted  over  again  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  districts  outside  would  say  no.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
proposition  to  me  (or  the  officers  of  this  city  to  come  before  the 
people  and  ask  that  this  vote  be  taken'  over  again.  I  think  it 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  crime.  On  the  question  of  a  referen- 
dum, I  think  every  good  subject  of  Brooklyn  would  be  delighted 
to  have  a  referendum  if  it  were  practicable,  but  to  have  this  char- 
ter framed,  put  a  number  of  very  eminent  gentlemen  to  the  trouble 
of  framing  a  charter,  must  be  cumbersome,  and  to  say  that  the 
voters  of  this  city  wouid  take  up  that  charter  and  study  it  for 
themselves  and  then  vote  upon  it  intelligently  is  what  I  don't 
believe.  Bulky  matter,  such  as  this,  would  not  be  read  by  the 
ordinary  layman;  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  three-fourths  of 
the  voters,  and  I  don't  say  anything  against  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters  of  this  city.  It  is  practically  a  legal  document;  its  effect 
would  not  be  understood  and  the  result  would  be  an  ignorant 
vote.     It  would  be  taken  up  by  the  politicians  of  both  sides,  and 
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whatever  their  verdict  would  be  would  practically  be  the  verdict 
of  this  city.  In  the  beat  of  an  election,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
calm  judgment  of  the  people  would  be  represented  in  any  such 
vote.  I  do  not  think  that  this  Legislature  or  any  other  Legisla- 
ture would  pass  a  charter  in  any  such  way.  A  great  deal  haa 
been  said  about  the  effect  of  this  vote  and  how  it  has  been  gained. 
The  a^ument  has  been  used  that  Gravesend  and  that  Mr. 
McKane's  subjects  voted  in  favor  of  consolidation  as  a  little  run 
in  on  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  before  the 
local  election  she  had  repudiated  McKime  and  his  methods.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  county  towns  voted  in  favor  of  consolidation,  but 
the  smallest  percentage  of  majority  was  in  that  very  town  of 
Gravesend,  and  the  lai'gest  was  in  New  Utrecht,  which  certainly 
had  no  grudge  against  Brooklyn.  I  think  that  the  vote  of  the 
county  towns  was  just  as  intelligent  and  as  much  entitled  to 
respect  as  that  of  Brooklyn;  I  contend  that  their  voice  has  just 
as  much  right  to  be  considered  as  that  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  grown  to  what  it  is  to-day  simply  by  the 
addition  of  Bushwick,  Williarasburgh  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Lkxow: 
In  each  of  these  acquisitions  no  vote  of  the  people  was  taken  at 
all? 

Mr.  MgGrath: 

Oh,  no;  it  was  simply  that  they  were  taking  something  in. 
Notwithstanding  that  Brooklyn  is  such  a  quiet  place  and  such  a 
homely  place,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  peculiar  thing  that  they 
should  have  taken  in  such  a  sink  of  iniquity  as  Gravesend.  I 
think  Brooklyn,  in  this  consolidation,  more  than  any  other  place, 
needed  consolidation.  The  county  towns  have  not  been  any  bur- 
den. It  is  plain  that  Brooklyn  has  about  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  a  ballot.  How  did  they  get  that?  By  annexing  the  county 
towns.  There  is  nothing  else  left  in  Kings  county  for  Brooklyn 
to  perempt.  It  has  got  to  the  end  of  its  resources;  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  more  than  three  or  four  months  before  they  get  to  the 
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end  of  their  tether.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  improvementa  which  will  have  to  be  stopped 
unless  some  sort  of  revenue  is  discovered.  What  Broolilyn  wanta 
is  to  be  stirred  up.  It  wants  to  get  into  active  contact  with  a 
livelier  people.  We  want  a  great  many  new  improvements  and 
we  especially  want  better  communications  with  New  York.  If 
New  Yorli  and  Broolilyn  were  consolidated  both  would  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  devoting  itself  to  the  improvement  of  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  point  was  raised  by  the  registrar  of  arrears 
about  the  county  towns  and  what  a  vast  amount  of  property  was 
held  for  taxes.  He  did  not  say  how  much  of  the  property  in  the 
newly  annexed  towns  had  risen  in  value.  In  speaking  of  his  own 
department  the  registrar  made  the  point  that  some  of  the  county 
towns  were  in  a  terrible  condition.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Brooklyn  to  be  taken  in,  because  we  are  in  dlflQculty. 

John  H.  Burtis: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  have  been 
seized  upon  as  1  came  into  the  room  to  say  something  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  I  have  seen  Brooklyn 
grow  from  upwards  of  300,000  to  nearly  a  million.  I  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  first  elevated  road  in  Brooklyn.  It  was 
started  in  my  back  parlor,  and  my  wife  was  in  the  next  room 
and  knew  all  about  it;  and  I  helped  start  the  rapid  transit  in 
other  ways.  In  other  words,  I  have  believed  in  the  territory  on 
this  side  of  the  river  as  being  the  most  delightful  and  healthful 
place  for  sleeping  and  eating.  I  have  not  believed  in  it  as  a 
business  community.  We  have  more  cemeteries  convenient  than 
you  will  find  in  any  city  on  earth.  It  is  a  good  place  to  die  in. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  rapid  transit,  easy  transit,  for  the 
laboring  men  from  the  grand  old  city  across  the  river  to  this 
city,  where  they  could  get  cheap  homes.  Where  did  the  opposi- 
tion come  from  against  rapid  transit  here?  Public  meetings 
were  held  everywhere  in  this  vicinity  by  the  same  class  in  Brook- 
lyn that  have  developed  all  the  interest  there  is  against  consoli- 
dation here.     Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Senator  chairman  from 
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the  back  woods  to  ask  himself  why  does  White,  as  fine  a  man  as 
ever  drew  breath  of  life,  oppose  consolidation;  why  he  lives  on 
the  heights?  Just  one  step  and  he  is  in  New  York.  Where  is 
his  property?  Below,  the  City  Hall,  as  near  New  York  as  he 
can  get.  All  the  opponents  to  consolidation  live  below  the  City 
Hall.  The  most  distinguished  opponent  we  have,  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  got  beyond  the  City  Hall  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Bkush: 
Do  you  know  the  districts  in  which  you  live  and  I  live  gave 
500  against  oonsoliiiation? 

Me.  Buktis: 
Yes;  but  they  wouldn't  do  it  again.     I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.     I  have  seen  thousands  of  citizens  who  pay  taxes.     I  rep- 
resent people  who  own  millions. 

Mh.  Lexow: 
Please  address  the  committee. 

Mb.  Burtis: 
I  thought  you  could  hear  me.  I  wish  1  could  speak  so  that 
people  wouldn't  laugh,  but  sometimes  I  can't,  I  introduced  the 
bill  for  that  vote  and  you  helped  me  pass  it  like  a  good  country 
hayseed.  Senator  Brush  tells  you  about  the  majority  against  it. 
If  they  had  known  as  much  as  they  do  to-day  they  would  have 
come  in  hoards  —  masons,  plasterers,  painters  and  tinkers.  There 
isn't  any  work  here  for  them.  Why?  Go  all  over  the  country 
and  you  won't  find  real  estate  as  it  is  here,  dead  or  dying,  I  have 
been  here  for  thirty  years  and  I  have  seen  widows  thrown  out  of 
their  homes,  and  the  most  lamentable  victims,  you  might  say, 
but  never  have  I  seen  such  a  list  of  foreclosure  sales  as  are  adver- 
tised in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  to-day.  I  tell  you  we  ' 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  no  other  year  has  this  depres- 
sion been  as  bad  as  now. 
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Mk.  Bkush: 
Don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  great  financial  depression  ex- 
tending all  over  the  country?  , 

Mr.  BuETis: 
Yes,  I  know  that;  but  there  is  nothing  anywhere  like  the  depres- 
sion in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Brush: 
You  say  this  is  a  nice  place  to  sleep  and  to  be  buried  in,  intimat- 
ing that  there  is  no  life  or  business  here.     Do  you  know  that  there 
are  10,583  mannfacturing  establishments  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Burtis: 
Yes,  I  know  it,  and  there  ought  to  be  10,000  more  of  them,     I 
know  we  have  manufacturing  places  but  there  should  be  more  — 
more. 


Do  you  know  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
persons  in  the  population  of  Brooklyn  that  depend  on  these  manu- 
factories for  their  living?  In  other  words,  that  one-ninth  of  the 
population  in  this  city  work  in  our  own  manufacturing  establish- 
ments here. 

.     Mb.  Buetis: 

Yes.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  working  in  manufacturing  places 
here.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  in  the  penitentiary  manufacturing 
things. 


Mr.  I 

Then  this  is  not  altogether  a  place  of  sleeping? 

Mr.  Buktjs: 
We  have  manufacturing  places  here,  to  be  sure.     We  have 
Brownsville.     Perhaps  you  counted  that  in  with  the  other  places, 
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Oh.  we  have  lots  of  thtiiii,  we  have  quite  a  few  mauufacluring 
places  in  this  cilj.  But  what  we  want  now  is  the  assistance  of 
New  York's  wealth.  We  want  help.  Help!  1  say;  help!  What 
a  Btrolie  of  Providencf^  it  was  that,  throngh  the  Legislature,  New 
York  city  was  induced  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  our  new  bridge. 
Could  anyone  say  that  Brooklyn  would  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
that  bridge?  And  why  can't  we  pay  for  a  bridge?  I  tell  you 
we  are  taxed  almost  to  death  as  it  is;  why,  I  have  a  house  worth 
$10,500,  on  which  I  pay  $190  in  taxes.  Why  are  we  taxed  so? 
Because  we  must  have  the  money  to  pay  for  our  new  streets,  our 
sewers,  our  schools  and  parks  and  municipal  necessity.  And 
yet  we  have  not  enough  money  to  provide  for  sufficient  sewers. 
We  have  to  pray  to  heaven  that  we  will  not  have  a  heavy  rain 
storm  which  wi!I  flood  our  cellars  and  deluge  our  streets.  And 
we  need  more  bridges.  But  where  will  we  get  them  unless  New 
York  gives  us  the  money?  And  New  York  has  as  much  as  offered 
to  do  it.  And  1  tell  you  the  Brooklynites  know  this.  And,  Mr, 
Chairman,  when  I  think  of  our  representatives  from  various  wards 
and  districts  going  up  before  the  Governor  of  this  State  and  delib- 
erately saying  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  are  against  consolida- 
tion i  imagine  it  is  impossible  to  know  where  they  found  that  out- 
Ms.  Bkush: 
I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  to  say  that  within 
the  lasst  two  weeks  I  have  received  resolution  after  resolution, 
letters  ujion  letters  from  societies  and  individuals,  urging  me  to 
stand  for  the  city  and  against  consolidation.  And  I  have  had 
only  four  or  live  letters  from  other  parties  who  favored  consolida- 
tion, and  most  of  these  were  from  real  estate  dealers.  That  is 
why  I  went  before  the  Governor. 

Mii.  BuiiTis: 
WfU.  1  am  vei'v  glad  to  1;how  tliat  the  real  estate  dealers  have 
had  time  rnough  to  write  one  letter.     These  real  estate  men  are 
not  disreputable  men  — 
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Mr.  Brush: 
I  did  not  cist  any  such  imputation  or  any  reflection  upon  them. 

Mr.  Burtis: 
Oh,  I  know  he  did  not  cast  any  imputation  upon  them,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. He  didn't  get  any  letters  from  doctors?  No.  He  didn't 
get  any  from  lawyers?  No.  From  journalists?  No.  They  all 
came  from  real  estate  men.  Well,  I  say  the  interests  of  a  great 
■city  are  created  by  its  real  estate  men.  They  are  the  men  to  feel 
the  pulse  for  the  city's  condition.  I  have  but  one  more  remark  to 
make.  Unite  the  interests  of  these  great  cities,  and  give  to 
Brooklyn  some  of  that  wealth  which  she  has  helped  to  create. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  reap  a  little  benefit  from  the  work  we  have 
spent  there.     Unite  us  legally,  as  we  are  naturally. 

A  Voice: 
Will  Mr.  Burtis  tell  us  when,  in  300  years  of  the  history  of 
Brooklyn,  has  New  York  ever  had  anything  other  than  opposition 
for  Brooklyn's  interests? 

Me.  Burtis: 
I  have  not  lived  300  years  and  cau  not  answer  that  question. 

A  Voice: 
Well,  I  have  lived  here  half  a  century  and  know  of  many  years 
more,  and  never  once  has  New  York  had  anything  but  ridicule 
and  contempt  for  us  here. 

Mk.  Grady. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  assessment  was  on  that  $10,500 
residence  of  yours? 

Mr.  BuiiTis: 
Seven  thousand  dollars.     That  is  what  they  assess  a  $10,500 
house  for.     Just  seventy  per  cent.     And  that  is  not  an  isolated 
■case.     I  pay  taxes  for  other  people  and  the  assessment  is  about 
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the  same  all  the  way  through.  And  sometimes  it  is  more.  And 
there  is  a  house  a  few  doors  from  mine,  worth  |7,000,  and  assessed 
for  $6,000.     Thinl;  of  that. 

J.  LoTT  Vak  Nostrand: 
Jlr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  iu  favor 
of  this  bill  of  consolidation,  and  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  reasons 
why.  I  am  a  resident  of  one  of  the  new  wards,  the  Thirtieth, 
and  hold  police  court  at  Coney  Island.  The  town  of  Oraveeend 
gave  a  very  small  majority  in  favor  of  New  York.  That  was  in 
1894.  In  1893  there  wonld  have  been  three  thousand  majoTity 
against  Greater  New  York,  because  the  conditions  were  tlten 
different.  My  principal  reason  in  favor  of  Greater  Brooklyn  is 
that  I  live  in  a  town  that  was  in  favor  of  going  into  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  because  our  government  was  so  bad.  After  we  got  into 
the  city  of  HrookhTi,  we  tried  to  get  free  delivery,  and  we  used 
every  influence  that  we  knew  of  to  secure  that  end.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  that.  Another  reason  is  that  the  representatives 
of  this  county  should  not  control  the  sentiment  of  the  dher 
legislators.  I  believe  that  their  opinion  was  forced  from  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  Loyal  League.  I  think  any  delay  in  granting 
consolidation  would  be  an  injury. 

Mb.  Bhlsh: 

I  want  TO  correct  the  impression  that  my  opinion  was  forced 
from  me  by  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens.  When  they  wrote  to 
me  I  simply  gave  an  honest  opinion, 

Mk.  Van  Nostrakd: 
They  know  that  if  they  gave  their  opinion  for  consolidation, 
the  influence  of  the  League  would  be  used  against  them. 

Aeram  J.  Dailev  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     It  gives  me 
considerable  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon  and 
sav  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  what  I  deem  to  be  the  best  interests 
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of  these  two  greaX  miinidpalities,  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  I 
have  been  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn  for  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years 
and  during  all  that  tinie  have  been  in  the  practice  of  law.  From 
the  time  that  I  first  came  here,  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  two  municipalities  so  related  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
munity of  interost,  should  be  separated  as  municipalities.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  it  seems  so  to  me  that  I  am 
right  in  my  conclusion;  but  I  am  simply  giving  my  views  on  that 
question  and  some  reasons  why  I  come  to  this  conclusion.  A  very 
pertinent  question  was  asked  by  a  distinguished  appearing  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Burtis,  just  as  he  way  leaving  the  room,  and  it  was 
why  Xew  York  was  persistently  opposing  what  was  for  the  beat 
interests  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  precisely  that  reason  that  causes 
one  municipality  to  do  those  things  that  tend  to  promote  its 
own  interests  and  confer  the  least  benefit  upon  the  other.  In 
other  words,  if  New  York  city  can  get  Brooklyn  to  do— force 
Brooklyn  to  do  certain  things,  and  bear  all  the  burdens  itself, 
New  York  will  do  that  every  time;  that  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Where  is  there  an  illustration? 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  which  New  York  made  Brooklyn  pay 
the  larftest  share. 


The  Brooklyn  bridge  was  demanded  entirely  by  the  people  of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Dailby: 
New  York  would  have  demanded  it  if  she  had  not  been  sulky. 

Mr.  Gkadt: 
New  York  might  just  as  well  have  asked  for  a  bridge  from  New 
York  to  Westchester  county.     1  have  been  pretty  well  acquainted 
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■witli  the  legislation  of  twenty  years,  but  I  never  knew  an  iiisfnuce 
where  there  lias  been  any  blow  struck  by  New  York  city  against 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Dailbt: 

The  blow  consists  in  a  selfish  means  always  talien  by  a  separate 
municipality  looking  out  for  Its  own  interests.  Unite  these  two 
municipalities  and  you  will  see  a  great  Improvement — -an  iui])rnve- 
ment  on  a  wide  scale,  no  jealousies.  The  only  people  that  I  find 
in  the  main,  who  are  opposed  to  this  consolidation  are  those 
people,  who  by  a  sort  of  sentiment  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  would  not  sleep  quite  as  well  at  night,  even  though 
they  were  in  the  same  house,  and  in  the  same  streets  if  this  ter- 
ritory was  called  New  York  instead  of  Brooklyn;  it  is  a  sort  of 
aentiment  for  which  I  have  no  respect. 

Now,  it  has  been  repeated  here  that  the  vote  should  stand,  as  in 
1894;  others  have  said  that  the  vote  was  the  conclusive  will  and 
desire  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  Take  the  total  aggregate  vote. 
There  was  more  than  64,000  votes  for  and  less  than  64,0011  votes 
against  consolidation,  and  a  little  less  than  64,000  did  not  vote  at 
all.  Now  the  argument  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  tlint  that 
is  not  a  fair  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  decisive.  What  did  those  64,000 
people  mean?  They  knew  what  they  were  about.  They  knpw 
what  was  being  discussed;  the  question  was  before  the  people, 
and  to  say  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  did  not  understand  this 
question  of  consolidation  was  to  be  passed  upon,  and  if  they  were 
opposed,  then  and  there  to  cast  their  vote  against  it,  is  to  declare 
the  people  ignorant  to  an  extent  that  I  will  not  admit. 

Mr,  Lexow: 
Don't  you  think  that  the  failure  of  those  64.000  people  to  vote 
was  an  indication  that  they  did  not  care  which  way  the  matter 
was  decided? 

Mr,  Dailey: 
No,  sir;  I  think  it  clearly  indicated  the  reverse  —  that  they 
were  not  opposed  to  it,  and  if  yon  take  that  and  add  it  to  the  vote 
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that  was  cast  in  favor  of  coosolidatiou,  then  you  Lave  128,000 
voters  who  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  consolidation.  Tliat  is 
the  way  I  look  at  that  vote.  We  need  to  have  these  cities  con- 
solidated because  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  both  that 
thej  should  work  together  in  harmony  because  their  interests  are 
identical.  The  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  know  that  we  have 
not  the  facilities  and  accommodations  that  a  great  city  should 
have.  I  want  to  say  something  that  is  a  little  critical  of  bridge 
management.  It  has  been  such  that  it  will  depopulate  50,000  in 
two  years  to  come.  I  know  it.  There  is  a  small  class  of  people 
opposed  to  consolidation,  I  do  not  find  many  m(;n  that  did  not 
vote  coming  before  this  committee  and  saying:  "I  did  not  vote 
on  the  subject.  It  is  the  people  that  voted  and  they  are  coming 
and  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  vote  over  a^ain.  Now,  this 
consolidation  is  for  the  interests  of  not  only  these  two  municipal- 
ities, but  for  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  can  well  look  upon  the  vote  taken  so 
decisive.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  to  Brooklyn  to  get  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  people,  but  if  you  were  to  let  them  vote 
again,  you  would  be  no  more  enlightened.  Will  you  send  the 
question  back?  After  you  get  another  vote,  won't  there  be  an- 
other? Some  of  the  gentlemen  say  not,  but  I  don't  believe  them. 
Let  this  question  be  settled  and  there  will  be  a  revival  of  business. 
We  have  had  a  fair  vote  and  it  should  be  decisive.  Let  this 
agitation  be  stopped.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture should  respect  that  vote  which  has  already  been  taken  and 
pass  the  bill  that  is  now  under  consideration  and  let  the  two  muni- 
cipalities understand  that  this  subject  is  settled,  and  settled  for- 
ever. As  I  said  before,  there  will  be  a  great  revival  of  business 
and  there  will  be  better  feeling  than  has  existed  for  ten  years  past. 
The  people  of  the  city  who  are  working  against  it  are  working 
against  their  best  interests,  I  believe  in  a  higher  patriotism  than 
mere  sentiment.  I  believe  in  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
great  municipality,  I  have  no  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Let 
OS  look  and  see  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole    people.      Let    us    have    something    that    we    shall    be 
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proud  of.  Let  us  have  miles  of  improved  streets.  Let 
US  have  public  improvements  and  beautiful  parks  and  not  be  in 
the  stagnant  condition  that  we  are  at  present.  Consolidation  wiil 
Iielp  lie  complete  and  carry  on  these  great  improvements. 

Some  people  say :  "  What  is  to  become  of  our  public  prop- 
erty? "  We  will  own  it.  "  What  will  become  of  Central  park?  " 
We  will  own  it.  We  will  own  it  with  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Somebody  says  that  we  will  be  governed  by 
Tammany  Hall.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Tammany  Hall;  no 
more  than  I  am  of  certain  influences  over  here.  Another 
thing,  if  Tammany  Hall  thinks  that  they  can  play  any  little 
jobs  on  the  city  of  Brooklyn  they  will  find  their  mistakes. 
Let  there  be  no  partiality.  This  million  of  people  have  influence 
enough  and  independence  enough  to  wipe  out  any  opposition  of 
that  kind.  And  we  will  command  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  because  we  occupy  that  position.  I  have  no 
•  question  upon  that  result.  I  know  New  York  is  very  wicked,  but 
we  will  make  it  better.  Let  us  consolidate  and  we  will  go  over  and 
help  Brother  Parkhurst. 

H.  B.  Hobbaed: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  come  before 
you  to  discuss  this  question  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view. 
Why  should  we  lose  the  identity  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn?  If  I 
looked  at  the  question  in  that  way  my  feelings  would  all  be 
against  the  union  of  the  two  cities.  My  business  is  in  this 
city  and  my  property  is  situated  within  this  city,  all  my  business 
connections  are  in  this  city,  and  my  family  have  been  here  for  250 
years;  so  if  anybody  can  apeak,  sentimentally,  I  would  be  one. 
But  as  a  citizen  of  this  community  the  first  interest  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  and 
private  interests  as  well.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  will  be  benefited.  It  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  business  interests  if  we  shall  be  united  with  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  not  only  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  but  the  entire  State  of  New  York  will  be  benefited. 
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The  city  o£  Brooklyn  is  in  a  peculiar  situation;  she  has  a  very 
large  territory,  larger  than  that  of  the  city  of  New  York;  we 
require  sewerage,  we  require  police.  We  require  street  lighting 
and  everything  appertaining  to  a  large  city.  For  such  a  large  city 
there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  is  so  little  of  a  city;  its  businesa 
is  conducted  on  the  other  side  of  another  stream  which 
separates  us  from  New  York.  People  have  private  interests  here 
but  all  their  business  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  this  river.  We 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  ought  to  have  some  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  work  of  our  own  people.  Brooklyn  is  poor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  her  municipal  admin- 
istration by  reason  of  her  peculiar  position.  But  she  is  still  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  with  time,  but  we  ask  to  be  joined  so  that 
we  may  have  the  additional  credit  of  a  combined  city.  We  can  do 
the  buwuess  here.  We  are  now  reaching  our  debt  limit,  and  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  raise  our  valuations  so  tiiat  the  taxes 
are  too  high.  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn  our  tax  is  about  seveuty 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  In  New  York,  I  think  it 
averages  about  fifty  per  cent,  od  the  assessed  valuatiOD.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  not  that  we  can  not  pay  but  that  we  pay  under 
difficulties;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  rates  of  interests  than 
New  York  city.  We  want  the  credit  to  enable  ua  to  carry  on  our 
business  as  we  want  it,  and  the  effect  of  annexation  would  be 
the  equalization  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  Some  may  say 
that  Tse  have  different  values  in  this  city,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
back  of  the  tax  bills  of  1895,  a  different  value  in  each  ward,  but 
this  is  because  of  general  improvements  for  certain  localities; 
they  are  kept  separate  and  that  is  why  our  tax  rate  is  not  uni- 
form. It  should  be  uniform  throughout.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  if  she  had  increased  power  to  borrow  money.  She  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  tax  on  jrersonal  proi>erty  that  is  now  largely 
centered  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  city  of  New  Y'ork  needs 
our  harbor;  she  needs  our  wharves,  she  needs  docking;  the 
best  docking  facilities  are  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  shipping 
here  of  heavy  freight  is,  I  believe,  larger  than  in  New  York.  New 
York  has  the  sea  port  and  is  known  as  the  great  commercial 
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center  of  the  8tate  of  ;New  Vorlc,  but  she  needs  our  docking 
facilities  to  preserve  her  supremacy.  Therefore,  consolidation 
would  be  of  beneflt  to  both  cities  in  this  respect.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  great  Jealousy  between  the  two  cities,  one  growing 
rapidly.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  one  bridge.  The  city 
of  Brooklyn,  small  as  she  is  in  proportion  to  New  i'ork  was 
obliged  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  that  bridge.  It  is 
true  that  it  brought  a  large  additional  population  here.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  the  large  additional  population  earns  its  money 
and  advances  the  interests  of  New  York  by  doing  its  business 
there?  It  is  not  true  that  the  bridge  connecting  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  has  increased  the  value  of  property.  If  there  were  no 
rivalries  or  jealousies  between  these  two  cities  another  bridge 
would  be  built,  and  it  would  tend  to  distribute  the  population  in 
New  York  city  on  the  BrookljTi  side  instead  of  carrying  it  over  to 
Jersey  and  the  extreme  end  of  Westchester  county.  New  York 
is  a  peculiar  locality;  it  is  nothing  but  a  nari-ow  strip  of  land, 
and  it  has  no  ability  to  spread  unless  it  connects  with  Brooklyn. 
We  do  not  want  these  rivalries  and  these  jealousies  to  keep  us 
apart  any  longer.  New  York  has  become  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  so  every  year  the  place  of  resid:ence  of  the  extremely 
wealthy  and  of  the  extremely  poor.  The  poor  live  in  the 
tenement-house  districts;  the  wealthy  live  up  town;  the  great 
middle  class,  the  safeguard  and  the  protection  of  humanity  are 
driven,  from  New  York  and  seek  their  residences  here;  they  seek 
their  residences  in  New  Jersey  and  in  all  surrounding  counties. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  water  supply  and  ever\thing 
of  that  kind,  which  can  be  better  managed  by  combination  than 
it  can  singly. 

Mr.  Geady: 

It  was  stated  when  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  being  constructed 
that  people  from  New  .lersej-  and  the  other  outlying  districts 
would  come  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  liv(-,  but  they  did  not 
come  along. 
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Mr.  Hubbakd: 
I  think  that  the  best  evidence  that  they  did  come  aloug  is  thia; 
The  immense  population  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  since  tlie  bridge 
was  completed;  also  the  fact  that  thia  bridge  is  noTv  taxed  to  the 
very  utmost  of  its  carrying  power  to  take  care  of  the  people,  with 
all  the  ferries  that  were  in  existence  before  the  bridge  was  built 
still  running  and  still  carrying  its  own  passengers. 

Mb,  Gkady  : 
They  come  from  New  York. 

Me.  Hubbard  : 
New  York's  population  has  also  largely  int'reaKi'd  before  the 
bridge  was  built. 

Mfi.   Grady: 
Naturally  it  would, 

Mr.  Hubbard: 

But  it  could  not  have  taken  care  of  the  increased  population 
which  has  been  thrown  in  part  on  this  side  of  the  river.  They 
do  not  emigrate  from  New  York.  It  was  the  natural  growth  of 
New  York  in  its  business  residents  seeking  homes  in  other  places 
than  New  York  city  itself.  We  have  saved  many  from  going  to 
New  Jersey  tliat  would  otherwise  have  gone  there. 

Mr.  Gbady: 
I  remember  that  it  was  promised  that  we  would  see  nothing 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  but  people  coming  from 
New  Jersey  and  finding  lodgment  in  Brooklyn.  After  the  bridge 
was  built,  the  Jeraeymen  did  not  come  along,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  thei-e  were  a  number  of  houses  that  gave  way  to  large 
manufactories,  and  a  good  many  of  the  people  went  over  to  Brook- 
lyn to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  rents,  advantage  of  the  cheap 
houses  in  Brooklyn,  and  paid  their  taxes  into  your  treasury,  and 
then  after  breakfast  they  came  over  to  New  York  to  see  if  there 
was  not  a  little  money  for  them. 
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Mb.  Hubbard: 
Thi-'  moi-t  singular  thing  in  reference  to  that  is  that  New  York 
property,  from  the  bridge  to  the  Battery,  is  worth  from  25  to  100 
pt^r  cent,  more  than  it  was  before  the  bridge  was  built. 

Mr.   Grady: 
You  do  not  attribute  that  to  the  bridge? 

Mb.  Hubbabd: 
I  attribute  it  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  popu- 
lation and  the  people  that  would  have  been  unable  to  find  com- 
fortable residences  in  Xew  York  city  came  to  Brooklyn. 

Mb.  Gbady: 
Property  in  New  York  city  has  not  increased.  When  I  was 
a  boy.  after  a  man  got  on  the  fourth  story  he  was  told  to  stop, 
and  now  they  build  iron  buildings  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-flve 
stories  high,  and  of  course  that  gives  to  the  land  an  artificial 
value.  In  1870,  when  a  man  went  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground  oa 
Broadway  he  had  in  mind  that  he  might  possibly  erect  a  five-story 
building.  When  you  buy  a  piece  of  laud  now  you  are  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  a  building  twenty-two  stories  high;  that 
is  what  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  between 
the  points  that  you  have  mentioned.  The  natural  increase  that 
has  come  to  us  has  kept  us  pretty  busy. 

Mb.  Hdbbabd: 

It  has  kept  New  York  so  busy  that,  with  nil  the  increase  and  all 
the  buildings,  running  from  four  to  twenty-two  stories  high,  are 
still  filled,  and  the  people  must  seek  other  localities.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  we  should  have  them  in  Brooklyn,  so  that  they  will 
help  pay  the  taxes  of  the  greater  municipality,  instead  of  going  to 
New  Jersey  and  paying  their  taxes  there.  It  is  much  better  for 
us  if  we  can  keep  thera  here,  and  I  think  we  are  keeping  them 
here  by  that  course.  New  York,  also,  is  the  natural,  financial  and 
business  center,  and  we  want  to  do  evei^thing  that  we  can  to  assist 
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N<^w  York  in  that  direction,  and  we  can  do  it  by  furnishing  resi- 
dences for  lier  business  men.  We  also  have  a  water  front  which 
New  Yorli  requires,  and  which  New  Yorl:  must  have  to  maintain 
her  commercial  supremacy,  and  in  order  to  do  that  she  must  have 
control  of  the  government  of  this  city.  In  reference  to  all 
such  matters  we  should  be  one.  We  alRo  have  advantag<'S 
for  manufacturing,  and  we  also  have  a  large  acreage  of  land  in 
the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  where  manufacturing  establishments 
that  can  not  be  established  in  New  York  can  locate.  We  can 
build  up  her  power  and  keep  New  York  in  the  front  rank,  because 
we  have  the  facilities  here  for  doing  it.  Look  at  our  magnificent 
water  fronts.  We  want  to  bring  money  here  to  increase  our 
opportunities  for  business  advancement,  which  will  surely  follow 
consolidation.  It  seems  to  me  that  consolidation  should  come 
at  once;  the  people  voted  on  it  two  years  ago.  We  should  have 
it,  and  have  it  at  once.  Pass  the  act  and  then  determine  upou 
the  minor  details  of  administration  for  the  two  cities.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  that  between  now  and  January  1.  1898. 
Between  now  and  then  a  commission  can  arrange  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  governing  the  two  cities  in  all  detail. 

Keferring  to  the  question  of  resubmission  to  the  people.  The 
matter  has  been  submitted.  Not  only  was  it  submitted,  but  so 
confident  were  the  people  in  favor  of  consolidation  that  they  sim- 
ply rested  upon  their  oars  and  waited  for  the  verdict  of  the  people. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed;  every  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  was  discussing  the  question  of  consolidation,  and 
they  were  all  opposed  to  consolidation.  Those  that  felt  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  consodidation  should  be  had  voted 
for  it,  and  they  carried  the  day.  Those  that  failed  to  vote  were 
the  people  that  had  no  interest  here,  and  were  utterly  indifferent 
to  consolidation  or  anti-consolidation.  Now,  if  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  have  not  voted  at  an  election  it  is  necessary 
to  resubmit  the  question,  you  never  can  do  anything.  People 
might  stay  at  home;  because  one-quarter,  or  about  tweuty-flve 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  registered  voters  have  failed  to 
vote  upon  this  question  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  resubmis- 
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sion  of  a  question  that  has  oDce  been  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Tliey  say  a  majority  of  the  voters  did  not  vote,  and 
that,  therefore,  you  should  resubmit.  What  is  the  use  of  sub- 
mitting a  question  to  the  people  for  their  determination  nnlesa 
you  abide  by  that  determination?  But  my  impression  from  talk- 
ing with  many  people  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
to-day  is  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  believe  that  it  will  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community  as  well  as  their  private 
interests. 

Mr.  Brush: 

Of  course,  we  are  all  working  for  the  best  interests  of  our  city. 
■Now  I  may  n^k  this  question;  from  the  arguments  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  that  Brooklyn  is  not  prospering:  Do  you  know  bow 
rapidly  the  city  has  increased  in  population  in  the  last  fifty  years? 

Me.  Hubbahd: 
I  don't  know  the  percentage,  but  1  know  the  increase  has  been 
very  large. 

Mr.  Brush: 

I  can  tell  you  that  our  population  has  increased  600,000  in 
fifteen  years.  In  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  the  increase  in  the 
assessable  value  of  property  is  $113,000,000;  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  are  going  backward. 

Mr.  Hubbard: 
Many  of  the  people  are  not  the  owners  of  property  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  Aside  from  that  question  we  have  an  increased 
assessed  valuation,  but  are  you  aware  that  that  increase  is  made 
by  way  of  new  buildings,  very  largely  by  simply  adding  so  much 
assessment  each  year?  And  that  has  not  been  a  natural  increase, 
but  it  was  done  because  we  were  near  the  limit  of  our  bonded 
indebtedness,  and  we  had  to  issue  bonds  to  make  necessary 
improvements. 
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Mr.  Brush: 
I  think  that  has  betiu  done  too  much  In  the  past,  but  we  are 
increasing  very  materially.     There  is  a  natural  increase  from  this 
number  of  people. 

Me.  Hubbard: 
The  percentage  and  increase  has  been  very  much  greater  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge;  but  Brooklyn  needs 
more  bridges  and  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
expense  of  additional  bridges.     She  can  not  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  Brush: 
This  argument  in  favor  of  building  more  bridges  to  New  York 
is  not  paying  the  cost  of  building  the  East  river  bridge. 

Mk.  Hubbabd: 
Consolidation  will  put  Brooklyn  in  a  position  where  she  will 
receive  aid  from  New  York  and  be  able  to  build  the  additional 
bridges  that  we  need. 

Mb.  Brush: 
In  view  of  what  has  occurred  in  three  years,  don't  you  thiuk 
that  we  can  go  on  and  build  another  bridge? 

Mb.  Hubbabd: 
Xo,  sir.     Don't  you  know  that  we  are  now  within  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  limit  for  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  know  that  we  are  two  and  a  half  million  more  outside  of  the 
limit  than  we  were  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Htiedard: 

If  you  will  go  back  to  the  time  before  this  bridge  was  built,  you 

will  find  that  while  our  expenses  were  less  and  the  population 

less,  that  we  were  very  near  the  limit  then.     We  have  approached 

ihe  limit  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  our  population.     This 
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shows  the  utter  inability  of  the  city,  without  assistance,  to  huild 
more  bridges. 

Mr.  Brcsh: 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  we  are  tcfj  close  to  the  limit; 
but  it  seems  to  me  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  last  yeac  and 
the  improvements  that  have  been  carried  on  under  the  last 
administration  that  there  is  good  prasiM^et  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Htjbbaed: 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  as  to  the  information  given  me  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  within  the  past  week  the  bonds  necessary  to  be 
issued  and  called  for  now  will  bring  us  within  half  a  million  dol- 
lars of  our  limit. 

Ms.  Brush: 
That  is  not  my  information. 

Mr.  Hubbard: 
That  is  my  information.     I  think  that  you  will  find  that  I  am 
correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Brush: 
You  say  that  the  bonds  have  not  been  issued  but  are  called  for; 
if  you  use  the  same  argument  for  New  Tork,  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  underground  transit  scheme  would  bring 
her  as  close  to  the  limit  as  wo  arc. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

We  are  not  obliged  to  build  the  rapid  transit. 
Mr.  Hubbaed  : 

I  am  speaking  of  obligations  already  incurred  and  which  must 
be  met.  We  need  two  or  three  more  bridges  and  we  have  no- 
money  with  which  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Brush: 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  need  more  bridges. 
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Mr.  Lexow: 
The  vote  taken  in  1894  wiis  a.  vote  of  the  people  and  distinct 
from  ti  pollticiil  vote,  and  if  a  resubmission  is  had  a  political  issue 
would  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hubbakd; 
At  the  previous  election  it  was  a  vote  of  the  people.     Of  course 
it  is  impossible  for  me — I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  a  politi- 
cian— but  I  think  it  would  be  decided  on  political  lines. 


County  Coukt  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

January  25,  1896. 
Me,  Lexow: 

The  commiitee  will  hold  one  more  continuous  session  unless  it 
is  necessary  to  elucidate  new  points,  and  we  request  the  speakers 
to  confine  themselves,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  new  points. 

Mr.  Hedfield: 
I  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  for  its  consideration  to-day, 
issues  of  the  Real  Estate  Record  and  Guide,  of  New  York  city,  and 
have  marked  the  articles  which  I  desire  the  committee  to  consider. 
I  will  also  hand  to  the  stenographer  several  other  documents 
which  I  desire  incorporated  in  the  record. 

8.  V.  White: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  propose 
to  abide  by  my  time  and  not  be  greedy.  1  am  limited  to  teu 
minutes,  and  you  will  not  be  burdened  long  with  what  I  have  to 
Ray.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  answering  questions  asked  by 
tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Coombs. 

Mk.  Lexow: 

1  want  to  know  if  the  vote  on  consolidation  in  1894  was  not 
binding. 
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Mb.  White: 

It  is  not  binding,  because  it  was  given  out  that  tiiat  vote  was 
not  to  be  binding.  Witliout  charging  deliljerate  fraud,  public 
servants,  in  giving  out  the  atatemeut  that  tlie  vote  was  not  to  be 
binding,  were  guilty  of  making  a  grave  mistake.  When  the  ques- 
tion first  came  up  it  was  said  everywhere  that  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  terms. 
There  were  but  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  voters  who  voted  on  the 
question  in  1894.  Give  us  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  now,  and  we  guar- 
antee you  shall  have  90  per  cent,  of  the  voters  express  their  views 
on  this  subject.  The  weather  will  not  interfere  with  us  then,  I 
promise  you.  We  shall  be  out  with  our  umbrellas  and  mackin- 
toshes, too,  if  necessarj'. 

When  you  say  that  a  vote  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  is  to  be  considered 
as  binding,  it  is  not  only  tlie  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  but 
it  la  a  very  miserable  atunip  of  a  tail  wagging  the  dog.  In  regard 
to  the  bill,  I  don't  know  very  much  about  making  laws,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  criticise  this  bill  in  the  presence  of  the  father 
of  it,  when  I  am  trying  to  win  his  favor.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  bill,  for  it  is  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. Some  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  are  to  go  into  operation 
immediately,  while  others  do  not  take  effect  until  1898.  The  con- 
solidation committee  is  to  be  continued  in  power  and  it  is  to  pre- 
pare bills  from  time  to  time  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
cities.  It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  get  througii  with  the  details  of 
the  change  immediately.  The  bill  says  that  consolidation  is  to  be 
effected  completely  on  .January  1,  1897, 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
On  January  1,  1898,  Mr.  White. 


Then  I  have  a  misprint  in  my  cojiy,  and  1  shall  not,  therefore, 
leed  to  make  my  point. 
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Mr.  Lbxow: 
The  two  cities  are  to  elect  miiyors  to  talce  oflice  in  1S98.  wlieu 
tLu  cliaDge  could  be  ett'ected  more  easilv. 

Mh.  White: 
\'ei'y  well,  then  my  next  proposition  is  that  as  joii  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  you  should  not  ask  these  men  to  frame  a 
law  for  this  important  transaction.  You  will  not  gain  anything 
i£  you  do.  Vou  are  not  able  to  biud  a  succeeding  Legislature 
which  will  have  to  adopt  the  law  so  framed.  Why  uot  take  it 
upon  yourself  to  frame  a  charter  and  let  us  vote  upon  it.  It  may 
be  that  Xew  York  will  favor  that  law  —  it  may  bo  that  the  country 
towns  will  not  want  it.  Why  should  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
want  to  take  in  Tompkinaville  and  South  Oyster  Bay,  except  to 
create  jobs  for  laying  sewers  and  other  purposes?  Let  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  vote  oil  the  plan.  No  man  here  wants  to  take 
in  the  cablmge  and  potato  lots;  let  us  keep  politics  out  of  the 
way;  Dtniocrats  and  Republicans  are  in  earnest  here  in  wanting 
to  be  heard  on  this  thing  which  aitects  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  pi-operiy  and  a  million  people. 

Me,  Lexow: 
That  is  why  we  are  here. 

Me.  White: 
That  is  what  I  am  here  talking  for.     An  aphorism  of  Horace 
("freeley  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the  commou  people  get  mad 

they  get  mad.     We  are  in  the  condition  of  the  common 

people.     No  party  or  set  of  men  cau  frame  for  us  an  alien  gov- 
ernment that  will  turn  us  over,  bound  baud  and  foot,  to  New  York, 

Mr.  Lexow: 
The  consolidationists  say  they  must  have  consolidation  at  once. 
The  resubmissiouists  sa.v  the  question  must  be  voted  upon  again, 
and  the  referendum  ad\ocates  want  to  vote  upon  the  bill.     It 
places  us  in  a  dileuiuia. 
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Mr.  Whitb: 
I  am  sorry  for  your  dilemma,  but  you  go  ou  the  theory  of  per- 
mittiog  the  people  of  each  locality  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
government  and  you  will  make  no  mistake. 

Richard  8.  Storrs,  D.  D.: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  G-entlemen  of  (he  Committee:  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  and  to  contine  myself  wholly  to  the  one  question  of 
resubmission,  because  on  that  my  views  are  distinct  and  positive. 
On  the  question  ulterior  to  that,  of  consolidation,  I  am  not  finally 
committed  in  my  own  mind  to  any  determinate  position.  I  see 
arguments  for  it  and  I  see  arguments  against  it.  But  on  the 
question  of  resubmission  I  am  as  solid  as  the  court-house.  It 
seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  understand  fully  the  views  of  those 
who  oppose  it.  For  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  me,  we  have  never  accepted  the  so-called  result  in 
November,  1894,  as  giving  an  expression  of  the  public  thought 
and  feeling  in  Brooklyn  even  at  that  time.  You  are  familiar,  of 
course,  with  the  details  of  that  vote.  It  was  under  very  confus- 
ing circumstances,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  note  of  Sir. 
McWilliams.  There  were  a  great  many  ballots  and  the  time 
was  very  limited,  and  it  was  for  something  in  the  air  — for  con- 
solidation or  against  it,  not  for  any  formulated  proposition  what- 
ever. The  law  itself  stated  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  get  an 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  different  localities 
affected.  It  was  no  suffrage,  no  vote  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
law  or  rejecting  it,  in  the  way  of  accepting  or  electing  an  officer,  if 
it  had  been  a  vote  then  according  to  onr  impression  of  things  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory  in  its  result  and  linal,  if  it  had  bei'U 
live  in  the  majority  or  ten  in  the  majority  instead  of  277,  or  one 
in  the  majority.  In  the  old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
when  I  a  lad  not  yet  of  voting  age,  Marcus  Morton,  not  a  relative, 
I  believe,  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  was  c-lei;t(>d  over  Edward  Everett, 
the  accomplished  statesman  and  scholar  by  a  single  vote. 
Nobody  questioned  (he  absolute  finality  of  the  election  when  the 
majority  of  one  vote  had  been  ascertained.     But  this  was  not  a 
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vote  at  all.  It  was  an  expression  of  the  public  desire  and  wish. 
Tlien  thtre  eame  out  19;?,lHll)  registered  voters,  04,000  and  a  frac- 
tion for  it;  K4.000  and  a  frnctiou  against  it:  <'2,(Mli)  and  a  fniition 
Toting  neirhor  way,  and  a  majority  ou  the  whole  of  277.  In  the 
titj  of  Brooklyn  as  it  was  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  as  it  was 
wl'.en  conteiiipiaT'sd  !iy  that  aot,  tliere  was  a  majority  of  moi-e  Than 
a  tliousand  against  consolidation.  Kew  Utrecht  and  Gravesend, 
under  inspiration  which  we  may  conjecture  the  source  of  with- 
out affirming,  voted  heavily  enough  for  consolidation  to  over- 
come the  majority  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  But  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  vote;  it  was  the  expression  of  a  desire,  simply,  and  that 
was  fifteen  months  ago.  Now  since  that,  what  you  want  is 
the  present  judgment  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  on  this  question  of 
consolidation ;  many  have  died  who  voted  then ;  their  opinions  are 
not  to  be  counted  now.  Many  have  moved  away  from  the  city  and 
others,  more  numerous,  have  come  to  live  in  it;  they  have  a  right 
to  their  opinion  and  to  the  expression  of  it.  Many  who  were  not 
then  of  age  for  voting  have  come  to  lie  of  age,  many  hundreds 
t'lTtainly.  probably  2,000,  probably  thousands,  at  any  rate  more 
than  a  thousand  in  this  vast  voting  force  of  Brooklyn  of  more  than 
200,000,  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  voting  power  of  the  State. 
A  great  many  have  come  to  be  of  age,  and  they  desire  an  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion,  and  you  have  no  right,  in  onr  opinion,  to 
refuse  them  that  expression.  Then  we  want  to  know  how  long 
this  thing  is  going  to  hold  on.  This  expression  was  made,  as  I 
say,  fifteen  months  ago  and  the  Legislature  took  no  action  upon  it. 
That  Legislature  has  passed  out  of  existence,  another  Legislature 
has  come  in,  difl'erently  constituted  and  under  a  diiferent  organic 
law  of  the  State.  If  this  Legislature  can  go  back  to  that  former, 
as  we  think,  nebulous  and  fantasma  expression  of  popular  opinion, 
and  base  legislative  action  upon  it,  then  the  next  Legislature  oan 
do  the  same,  and  the  next  and  it  may  go  on  into  the  next  century, 
and  our  children's  children  may  come  here  to  find  that  a  legislative 
action  affecting  them  is  to  be  based  upon  this  expre^ion  of 
opinion,  so-called,  in  November,  1894.  Where  is  the  end  to  the 
thing?     We  affirm  that  the  only  way  is  to  take  a  new  vote.     Let 
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the  dead  past  buiy  its  dead  and  let  ob  start  fair  with  a  new  expres- 
eioii  of  the  popular  feeling  of  Brooklyn,  That  is  rooted  in  our 
minds,  that  is  a  fire  in  our  breasts.  We  are  not  to  be  content 
nnlfcss  the  present  voting  population  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  as  it 
now  is,  shall  agree  to  have  measures  of  consolidation  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  and  afterward,  of  course,  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  I  have  not  got  to  that  point.  Sow,  observe,  if  you 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Legislature  go  on  passing 
acts  of  consolidation  without  taking  the  present  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  on  the  subject  what  are  you  doing?  Well, 
you  are  involving  us  by  your  own  authority  which  is  novel, 
unknown  and  apparently  to  us  very  great,  which  you  can  not 
measure  and  sound  and  which  we  certainly  can  not.  Here  is 
a  city  which  has  been  in  existence  sixty  years  aud  more,  a  city  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand  people  probably,  very  nearly  that  at 
any  rate,  of  more  than  200,000  voters,  as  I  said  the  eeventli  pait 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  State,  and  you  unduiiakv  to  put  this 
city  into  the  municipality  across  the  river,  larger  in  numbers, 
and  determine  its  corporate  existence.  Well,  there  are 
great  hazards  in  that.  There  is  a  hazard  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment. No  precedent  has  ever  been  established.  So  such  measure 
has  ever  been  adopted  anywhere,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
future  of  government  in  this  city  is  to  he.  We  can  take  care 
of  ourselves  as  a  separate  community.  We  have  had  a  good 
government  for  the  last  two  years.  We  have  a  good  government 
now ;  we  will  take  care  to  have  a  good  government  iu  time  to  come. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  municipality  of  Sew  York, 
we  have  no  guarantee  of  that  government  at  all.  We  have  had 
troubles  of  our  own  on  this  side,  frauds,  no  doubt,  and  conspiracy, 
but  in  comparison  with  the  frauds  and  conspiracii'S,  which  you, 
sir,  so  largely  contributed  to  unearth  and  bring  to  the  light  two 
years  ago  ours  have  been  a  mere  transient,  innocent  pimple  on  the 
face  compared  with  a  plague  ulcer.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  come 
into  any  connection  which  will  subject  us  to  unknown  hazards. 
We  may  waive  it.  We  may  say  when  all  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  are  in  that  we  will  lake  Ihe  i.lianccs;  but  for  you  of 
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the  Legislature  to  expose  us  without  our  free,  present,  deliberate 
and  decided  consent  to  hazards  of  that  sort  —  well,  I  do  not  wish 
to  nse  any  strong  words,  but  I  say  it  is  tyranny.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  absolute,  presumptuous  arrogance,  to  take  this  large  popu- 
lation, wliich  has  grown  as  it  has,  and  to  subject  it  to  another 
municipal  power  witliout  its  own  consent.  I  would  say,  to  speak 
with  all  honor  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli,  in 
which  1  have  lived  so  many  years,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  while 
you  may  Lave  the  power  to  do  it,  tliat  is  for  constitutional  lawyers 
to  decide,  you  have  no  more  equitable  right  to  do  it  than  you  have 
to  authorize  the  looting  of  one  of  our  warehouses  because  a 
window  was  left  open  casually  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago,  Weil, 
then  you  call  upon  us  to  ^ve  up  all  the  presumption  in  our  favor 
which  has  arisen  from  our  past  history.  We  can  do  that  if  we 
choose,  but  you  have  no  right  to  require  us  to  do  it.  You  must 
submit  the  question  first  to  the  popular  vote  and  make  that  vote 
decisive.  Brooklyn  has  a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 
It  has  been  a  city  all  these  years.  It  has  grown.  I  don't  regard 
myself  as  an  old  man,  but  iu  my  public  life  in  Brooklyn  it  has 
grown  from  6<l,t>00  to  more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand,  cer- 
tainly to  more  that  a  million,  multiplying  eighteen  times,  multi- 
plying four  times  faster  than  the  population  of  New  York  and  with 
more  desirable  average  population.  Kow,  we  have  built  noble 
institutions  here,  done  it  ourselves,  not  called  upon  the  State 
or  the  other  city  or  any  other  city  to  help  us.  And  you  will 
find  all  these  institutes  of  charity,  of  religion  and  of  culture,  crown- 
ing the  town,  built  by  the  town,  itself.  We  have  developed  a 
good  government.  We  have  one  of  the  best  charters  in  the  world 
for  cfty  government,  a  model  to  other  cities.  'We  have  developed 
a  high  and  generous  public  spirit.  All  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  going  on  iu  our  city  corporate  life.  We,  as  I  say,  can 
give  up  that  if  we  choose,  and,  when  we  go  to  the  polls,  can  say: 
"Yes,  I  will  let  that  pass,  too."  But  the  Legislature  can  not 
constrain  us  to  give  that  up,  in  our  judgment.  They  ought  to 
accept  it  as  we  accept  it,  and  allow  us  to  go  on  until  we  have 
ourselves  definitely  decided  that  we  are  willing  to  terminate  this 
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which  has  been  really  an  illustrious  career.  Well,  then  jou  re- 
quire us  to  quench  our  own  affection,  to  surrender  our  affection 

for  the  city  that  we  love.  Now,  gentlemen,  do  not  say  this  is  sen- 
timent. Sentiment  is  a  power,  and  this  is  our  sentiment.  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  who  sneer  at  it  and  say,  "  Oh,  well,  this  is 
all  gas."  Gas  is  illuminating  and  gas  is  sometimes  explosive, 
and  we  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  sentiment  of  ours 
is  a  deep  and  energetic  sentiment.  Of  course,  I  know  a  great  many 
gentlemen  share  it,  they  take  Brooklyn  as  a  convenience  just  as 
much  as  they  take  a  horse  car  or  trolley  car.  They  have  no  affec- 
tion for  it,  because  they  never  worked  for  it.  They  never  did  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice  that  others  have  been  doing  here  for  fifty  years, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  them  a  dormitory  or  a  restaurant  —  nothing 
else.  They  have  no  more  aff'ection  for  it  than  they  have  for  a 
liimp-post  or  a  door-mat;  not  so  much  as  they  have  for  an  old  coat 
of  last  year.  Well,  we  say  that  this  affection  is  something  that 
you  can't  trifle  with.  We  can  put  it  out  of  our  way  if  we  please, 
but  you  can't  control  it  or  compel  us  to  surrender  it.  It  looks  like 
a  harmless  thing.  Well,  dynamite,  I  believe,  is  a  harmless  looking 
thing,  if  I  understand  about  it,  but  it  don't  bear  much  pounding. 
Men  say,  sometimes  —  I  have  heard  them  say  —  "  Ob,  offer  a  man 
a  thousand  dollars  extra  for  his  lot  and  house  and  his  affection 
for  the  two  will  disappear."  You  understand,  each  of  you  gentle- 
men understand,  that  affection  is  not  something  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  a  yard  stick.  It  ia  not  some^thing  that  can  be  put  into 
a  dealer  or  grocer's  si^ales  and  measured  against  the  coin  of  the 
realm;  it  is  a  power  with  us.  Now,  we  may  put  all  this  aside 
and  say,  "  Well,  I  love  Brooklyn,  but  I  give  it  up  now  because  the 
general  sentiment  seems  to  be  against  it."  But  if  you  conitrain 
us  without  our  free  assent  to  give  up  and  stifle  this  affection,  fond 
and  proud,  which  has  been  born  in  us  and  nutured  in  us  for  fifty 
years  towards  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  you  do  yourselves  no  good. 
You  gain  no  peace,  and  in  my  impression  and  conviction,  you  will 
do  us  an  inestimable  injury  and  harm.  Then  observe,  further 
than  that,  that  yon  require  us  to  submit  in  this  case  to  thai  which 
is  irrevocable,  and  that  is  a  very  important  mailer  for  all  to 
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consider  —  for  us  aiid  for  you.  You  may  make  changes  In  wur 
local  law,  in  oui'  local  policy,  submitting  tbeni  perhaps  or 
not  to  iocal  option.  You  may  impose  them  upon  us.  You  may 
make  modifications  of  our  charter,  which  shall  be  minor  modi- 
tications,  imposing  them  upon  us,  and  we  may  regret  it,  but 
we  shall  not  energetically,  probably  oppose  or  resist.  IJut  here 
you  propose  to  terminate  our  municipal  life.  Well,  a  man  may. 
be  cured  of  many  diseases  and  be  as  well  afterward  as  before.  He 
may  be  healed  of  many  wounds  and  be  as  well  afterward  as  before. 
liut  if  you  cut  off  his  head  an  entire  college  of  surgeons  can't  set 
it  on  again.  \Vell,  that  is  what  ,*'ou  propose  to  do  with  the  muni- 
cipality of  Brooklyn,  brand  it,  stifle  it  and  bui-y  it — and  bury  it 
beyond  the  power  of  resurrection.  There  is  no  I'esurrectloa 
coming  to  this  municipality  of  Brookyln  if  you  once  pass  these 
consolidated  acts,  and  you  can't  disentangle  it  hereafter  from  the 
great  floor  of  population  all  over  the  territory  any  more  than  you 
can  disentangle  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  out  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  impossible.  Now,  we  may  say,  "Very 
well,  we  are  agreed  to  ail  that,"  but  I  insist  upon  it  that  for  the 
Jjegislatiire  to  impose  that  on  us  without  our  free,  present,  general 
assent,  is  simply  preposterous  arrogance.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  held  possible  in  any  otliT  country  in  the  world.  Well,  then 
there  is  no  president  in  this  country.  Certainly  I  do  not  know  of 
any  in  any  other  country  on  the  earth.  Then  cemember,  foi'  my 
time  is  passing  rapidly  away — remember  that  in  doing:  this,  in 
any  resubmission  to  the  people  you  get  exactly  what  you  are 
understood  to  have  come  here  for,  that  is,  information  as  to  the 
present  wish  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  You  can't  get  that  from 
thirty  or  forty  gentlemen.  You  can't  get  it  from  Mr.  \Vhite  or 
from  myself,  or  from  Mr.  Redfield.  We  probably  look  at  things 
through  spectacles  which  our  minds  color  very  lightly.  I  do  not 
know  at  all  how  the  ultimate  vote  would  go.  I  know  that  many 
who  voted  for  consolidation  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago  are  now 
against  it.  I  think  that  many,  some  certainly,  who  voted  against 
it  are  now  distinctly  in  favor  of  it.  Which  way  the  general  set 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion  has  gone  I  do  not  know  at  all,  and  I 
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do  not  knoWj  as  I  said  before,  when  the  question  comes  up  how  I 
shall  vote,  myself.  But  that  we  must  have  resubmission  is  un- 
questionable in  order  to  ascertain  the  judgment  and  wish  of  the 
people  here.  You  might  just  as  well  tr.v  to  fret  it  b.v  going  out 
and  stopping  a  trolley  car  and  inquiring  of  the  passengers  in  that 
car  as  to  try  to  get  it  by  coming  here  and  hearing  on  one  side 
and  the  other  advocates  of  one  opinion  or  another,  and  judging 
from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Give  us  the  vote; 
then  you  will  understand  whether  Broolilyn  wants  consolidation 
or  does  not  want  it,  and  the  legislature  will  understand  it,  and 
the  Governor  will  understand  it  and  every  power  in  this  I'iry  and 
in  this  State  will  understand  it,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
full  and  final  expression  of  the  popular  judgment  without  bring- 
ing upon  yourselves  oi)probiun],  without  exciting  a  storm  here 
that  will  not  die  or  pass  away.  Give  us  the  resubmission.  And 
remember,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chaii'man  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  there  is  more  than  the  municipal  life  of  Brooklyn  in- 
volved in  this  question.  The  honor  of  the  Legislature  is  involved 
in  it.  We  certainly  do  not  desire  after  this  iifteen  months  of 
interval  to  count  November,  1894,  as  if  it  were  February  or  March, 
]80(i.  The  honor  of  the  State  is  implicated  in  this  thing.  Every 
city  of  the  State  which  respects  itself  ought  to  make  common 
cause  with  us  and  to  fight  and  protest  to  the  last  against  the 
hopelessly  merging  of  the  municipal  life  of  one  great  corporation 
and  community  in  that  of  another  without  its  own  free  assent. 
My  deliberate  judgment  is  that,  if  you  refuse  ua.  resubmission, 
then  you  strike  a  blow,  an  astounding  blow,  at  the  judgment  and 
the  conscience  of  every  fuir-minded  man  in  the  land. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
Doctor  Htorrs,  do  you  take  the  powiii'm  that  the  vote  of  IS'M  has 
spent  its  force? 

Dh.  Stores  : 
It  was  worthless  at  the  beginning  and  is  invalid  now. 
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St,  Clajr  McKelway: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Until  this 
morning  I  did  not  intend  or  expect  to  talie  pait  in  these  dis- 
ousi^ions.  I  do  so  only  at  request  of  members  of  your  body.  My 
respect  fop  tliem  and  tor  the  principle  and  for  the  substance  of 
authority  which  they  represent,  makes  their  desire  an  obligation 
and  my  api)earance  a.  duty.  I  trust,  however,  none  will  mis- 
understand my  original  purpose  to  talce  no  part  here  in  the 
debate.  It  was  not  dne  to  want  of  interest  in  the  subjei't,  or  to 
want  of  appreciation  of  this  committee.  It  was  due  to  ihe  fact 
that  I  have  a  medium  in  which  my  own  views  can  be  expressed 
contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  views  of  others, 
and  to  the  fact  that  that  pleasure  and  function  leave  to  me  little 
time,  personally,  to  interpose  in  controverted'  subjects. 

The  compliment  and  invitation  of  some  of  your  members,  how- 
ever, acquit  me  of  intrusion  and  afford  to  me  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  support  the  sentiment  of  those  Brooklynites  who  ask  tor 
a  resubmission  or  a  referendum  of  the  matter  of  consolidation 
to  the  voters  of  this  city  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The 
preferment  of  this  request  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  people 
affected  and  concerned  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  an  impressive 
fact  in  itself.  It  should  be  a  fact  which  others  should  be  desirous 
of  granting,  not  quick  to  resent  or  glad  to  deny.  I  could  not 
comfortably  contemplate  a  proposition  to  refuse  sucli  a  request 
if  the  decision  of  it  rested  on  me,  I  should  feel  that  J  have 
deprived  a  man  or  a  city  of  something  akin  to  a  natural  right. 
There  is  only  one  thing  more  strange  to  me  than  a  spectacle  of 
any  one  calling  themselves  Brooklynites  opposing  such  a  request, 
and  that  is  that  any  outsiders  to  Brooklyn  should  ojipose  it. 
The  action  of  the  first  is  uufilial.  The  cause  of  the  sct'ond  is 
not  easy  to  explain,  except  on  the  theory  of  meditated  spoliation. 
Brooklyn  can  bear  with,  check  and  forgive  her  unnatural  sons. 
Brooklyn  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with  her  external  foes. 

In  this  city,  as  on  a  hinge,  political  destinies  have  turned,  and 
the  future  can  be  made  as  significant  with  successes  and  with 
funerals  here  as  the  past  has  here  been  made  for  statesmen  and 
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for  parties.  All  moral  revolutions  in  this  State  Lave  had  theii 
iuitiativu  in  Brooklyn.  Here  was  the  first  school  I'or  genera! 
free  education  established  in  this  country- — not  a  block  froo: 
where  I  ^taod.  In  this  city  now  is  the  second  academy  founded 
and  chartered  in  this  State  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education.  That  board  itself  was  created  by  the  author- 
ship and  effort  of  Ezra  L'Hommedieu,  this  island's  representa- 
tive in  the  State  Senate  112  years  ago.  Here,  by  victorious 
defeat  and  aggressive  retreat  Washington's  army  saved  the 
Union's  life  and  afterward  were  able  to  beat  the  consolidation 
attempted  against  American  liberty  by  the  Hessians  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  English  in  New  Tork.  Trenton  and  Princeton 
became  a  resubmission  of  man's  right  to  be,  and  Stony  Point  a 
referendum  of  the  fate  of  freedom  to  the  breast  of  freeman.  From 
this  island  came  the  fii'st  Governor  whose  election  in  185(>  ranged 
this  State  ajrainst  the  advances  of  slavery.  Here  was  spoken  by 
our  great  Cullen  the  judicial  word  that  lighted  the  crime  of 
Maynardism  to  an  immortality  of  fame  and  of  fire.  Here  were 
organized  the  rebellions  of  conscience  politics,  which,  in  38S2  and 
1892,  ISdS.  1894  and  1S95.  proved  that  neither  party  can  put 
machinehood  above  manhood  in  this  country  or  in  this  common- 
wealth. 

I  ask  for  resubmission  or  for  referendum,  because  it  is  a  time- 
honored  American  recourse.  Slavery  was  abolished  only  by  re- 
peated resubmission  of  the  essential  question  in  issue  from  the 
candidacy  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams,  in  1848,  to  that  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  in  186(».  Twelve  years  of  resubmission  or  of  refer- 
endum, none  the  less  real  because  informal  was  had;  the  effect, 
even  then,  far  outran  the  intent.  The  intent  was  only  to  confine 
human  bondage  to  prescribed  limits.  The  effect  was  the  freedom 
of  a  race;  the  emancipation  of  labor  and  the  rebaptism  of  the 
republic  into  the  glory  of  human  rights,  Alt  the  war  amend- 
ments to  secure  the  political  and  moral  results  of  the  war  rejected 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  legislators  to  compel  the  repeated  resub- 
mission of  tliem  to  such  Legislatures.  If  I  mistake  not,  such 
States  as  Ohio,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  voted  to  retain  the 
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ivord  "  white  "  as  a  race  restriction  on  suffrage  in  tlieir  Constitu- 
tions, but  liad  to  vote  it  out  at  last  under  tlie  force  of  resubmis- 
sion of  the  question  to  their  voters.  Our  friends,  the  women 
suffragists,  have  been  repeatedly  voted  down  by  Legislature  after 
Legislature,  onlj  to  resubmit  their  plea  to  the  last  Legislature 
with  success,  and  it  is  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  present  IjOgislature 
on  its  way  to  the  people,  if  this  Legislature  sends  it  down.  Doea 
anyone  suppose,  if  the  women  are  defeated,  they  will  give  up  the 
contest?  He  little  knows  tiie  better  half  of  human  nature,  if 
he  does.  If  an  expression  on  constitutional  changes  is  not  a. 
finality  surely  an  expression  on  problematic  absorption  is  not.  It 
is  a  part  of  history  that  the  issue  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  convention  which  adopted  it  was  only  reached 
by  a  resubmission  of  the  infonnally  negatived  proposition  to  issue 
it  on  the  demand  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey.  Resubmis- 
sion or  referendum  is  an  immemorial  habit  of  high  civilization. 
England  repeatedly  refused  recurrence  to  arbitration  on  the  Ala- 
bama claims  on  the  northwestern  boundary  and  on  the  Vancouver 
channel  matter,  as  well  as  on  the  Behring  sea  fisheries.  Her 
government,  on  a  resubmission  of  the  questions  to  it  by  ours,  did 
consent  to  arbitration  just  as  her  statemen  and  ours,  let  us  hope, 
"111  do  on  the  Venezuelan  matter.  Wherever  there  is  a  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy.  Wherever  there  is  a  grievance  there  is  a  hear- 
ing. Wherever  there  is  a  misrepresentative  result,  there  is  a 
resubmission.  It  is  only  a  local  question  now.  Therefore,  better 
grant  it,  for  the  locality  affected  covets  not,  yet  will  not  reject 
the  duty  of  making  it  a  question  decisive  of  State  and  National 
i-ontentions. 

I  shall  oppose  no  verdict  if  the  [>eop]e  of  Brnoklyu  shall  pass  on 
their  own  destiny.  I  shall  respect  none  that  is  passed  without 
their  consent.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Legislature  will  do 
violence  to  the  views  of  the  solid  delegation  from  this  county  on 
a  Brooklyn  question.  The  Legislature  that  did  violence  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  on  a  Buffalo  question  was  revolu- 
tionized out  of  existence.  The  functionaries  who  did  violence  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Troy  on  a  Troy  question  bequeathed  to 
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their  successors  the  murder  of  Koss  and  the  fate  of  Shea.  It  is 
a  perilous  thing  to  oppose  the  will  of  a  city,  more  perilous  when 
it  has  changed  its  mind  and  desires  so  to  record  it.  That  Brook- 
lyn has  changed  its  mind  I  am  unable  to  doubt.  The  consolida- 
tionists  would  hardly  oppose  a  vote  that  they  did  not  believe 
would  go  against  them.  The  paper  I  edit  receives  more  letters 
from  its  readers  than  any  other  two  papers  in  the  world.  It 
prints  all  that  are  not  libelous  or  immoral.  It  prints  them 
promptly.  <)ver  eighty-two  out  of  every  lllO  on  consolidation  urge 
resubmission  or  a  referendum.  Ko  one  who  knows  the  bonds 
between  that  paper  and  its  constituency  can  doubt  wJiat  prepon- 
derance of  sentiment  here  that  means. 

Gentlemen,  tlie  plain  people  of  Brooklyn  love  it  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve it.  They  represent  the  manhood,  the  labor  and  tliat  admir- 
able middle  class  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  sell  w^hat 
they  own.  They  own  what  they  buy.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
real  estate  speculators  who  neither  own  nor  hold  what  they  sell 
or  buy,  but  are  all  hyphenated  vibrators,  for  a  commission  or  for 
a  consideration,  between  the  property  of  actual  owners  and  the 
money  of  intending  purchasers.  Neither  are  these  plain  people 
legal  or  other  nsers  or  usurers  of  the  money  of  others.  They  earn 
their  own  money  and  when  they  deposit  it  in  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies th^-  do  not  lay  down  a  mortgage  on  their  manhood  with 
it,  and  they  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  bank  oflicers  to  sign 
away  their  sentiments,  when  those  oflicers  merely  sign  their  own 
names.  A  man's  a  man  for  all  that,  and  every  man  is  in  Brook- 
lyn the  political  peer  of  every  capitalist  or  of  every  lot  boomer. 
These  plain  people  prefer  a  government  that  costs  them  a  modest 
sum  per  capita  to  one  that  cost  its  citizens  twice  as  much.  They 
prefer  reasonable  rents  to  high  rents,  homes  to  tenements,  and 
many  houses  to  a  few  mansions.  Our  million  plain  people  out- 
number our  ten  or  twenty  millionaires,  and,  singular  to  say,  they 
outvote  them,  and  they  do  not  fear  them. 

This  iteople  do  not  believe  in  a  charter  or  a  measure  devised 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  executives  whom  the  peojile  have 
repudiated  at  the  polls.     Tlii\v  do  not  propose  to  let  tht-   men 
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whom  they  have  buriod  risti  out  of  their  graves,  galvanized  into  a 
eemblaDce  of  life,  to  bury  the  city  that  put  them  under  ground. 
Our  people  think  it  disorderly  that  institutions  that  owe  to 
Brooklyn  all  the  prosperity  they  have  received  should  lead  in  a 
movement  to  extinguish  Brooklyn.  They  do  not  believe  that 
New  York  will  pay  our  debts  or  bear  our  burdens,  and  they  know 
of  no  manly  man  and  of  no  manly  city  that  sell  their  rights  or 
dodge  their  responsibilities  for  dirty  money,  no  matter  how  high 
it  is  heaped.  Manhood  counts  for  more  than  moqeyhood  here, 
and  whether  we  be  poor  or  rich  we  are  neither  for  conquest  or  for 
sale.  As  I  said  on  another  and  in  a  lesser  crisis  of  Brooklyn's 
life,  when  Brooklyn  magnificently  responded  to  my  words: 
"  Brooklyn  for  the  right  and  the  right  for  Brooklyn,"  so  will  1 
now  confidently  add :     "  Brooklyn  for  and  by  Brooklynites  for- 


W.  H.  Maxwell  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  My  state- 
ment will  be  brief,  but  before  making  it,  it  is  only  right  for  rae  to 
say  that  I  appear  before  you  to-day,  not  bearing  any  commission 
from  the  board  of  education,  not  representing,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  school  teachers  of  the  city.  I  appear  here  simply  as  a  citizen 
who  has  given  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  —  the  best  years  of 
his  life  —  in  building  up  the  school  system  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
to  give  my  judgment  upon  this  question,  of  how  consolidation  will 
affect  the  Brooklyn  schools.  I  have  heard  It  stated  that  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  can  not  build  school-houses  to  accommodate  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  in  case  Brooklyn  is 
consolidated  with  New  York,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  build  school- 
houses.  They  claim  that  when  consolidation  is  effected  we  shall 
have  school-houses  for  all  our  children,  a  seat  for  every  child. 
Before  we  reach  any  such  conclusion  as  that  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Brooklyn  with  reference 
to  school  accommodations  with  the  present  condition  of  New 
York;  and  I  have  been  to  some  trouble  in  ascertaining,  exactly, 
the  condition  of  our  affairs.     I  find  that  according  to  the  health 
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board  recoi'ds  of  the  two  cities  that  the  present  population  in 
New  York  is  1,310,395;  the  present  population  of  Brooklyn, 
1.100,000.  The  registry  of  pupils  on  the  3d  of  October.  1895,  in  the 
NewTork  sehoolsehowedanattendanceof  187,422;  the  register  in 
the  Brooklyn  schools  on  the  same  day  119,251.  What  do  these 
figures  mean?  They  mean  that  one  in  ten  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion in  that  city  is  in  the  public  schools;  whereas,  in  the  Brooklyn 
schools  the  ratio  of  registration  was  one  in  every  nine,  showing 
that  the  Brooklyn  schools  afford  very  much  better  accommoda- 
tion to-day  than  do  the  schools  of  the  metropolis. 

Mb.  Grady: 
Do  you  leave  out  the  parochial  schools'? 

Mk.  Maxwell  ; 
I  am  speaking  about  the  public  schools.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  more  children  in  the  parochial  schools  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  Brooklyn,  than  in  New  York.     I  make  that 
statement  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Every  superiicial  circumstance  is  against  the  statement. 

Me.  Maxwell: 
We  have  no  superficial  drcumstaaces  against  it,  because  the 
census  was  taken  and  it  proves  my  statement.  This  means,  sir, 
that  in  New  York  city  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  city  are  in  the  public  schools;  whereas,  in  Brooklyn  11  per 
ceot.  are  in  the  public  schools.  Kow,  I  further  make  a  statement 
which  will  be  borne  out  by  facts:  I  believe  that  our  schools  are 
bettor  built  in  Jli-ooklyn;  take  the  average  of  the  school  buildings 
of  Brooklyn,  they  are  better  situated  and  better  in  every  way  than 
the  school  buildings  in  New  York, 

Mb.  Grady: 

Are  you  aware  that  New  York  is  now  extending  her  school  sys- 
tem by  th<'  acqiiisitinn  of  new  sites  fi>r  new  school  buililiugs? 
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Mr.  Maxwell; 
1  iuii  awai'e  of  that  fact.  Also,  that  in  1895,  the  city  of  IJrook- 
lyn  built  more  school-houses  and  better  school-houses  thtin  in  any 
previous  year  of  her  existence,  almost  twice  as  many  as  any  pre- 
vious year  of  her  existence,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same 
thing  this  year  and  the  money  had  been  provided  to  do  it.  If 
Brooklyn  be  consolidated  with  Is>w  York,  it  being  the  larger,  the 
ivealthier,  and  the  stronger  city,  we  expect  but  one  thing,  so  far 
as  onr  school  system  is  eoncemed,  ajid  that  is  that  the  New  York 
city  system  of  school  administration  will  be  extended  to  Brooklyn. 
I  think,  sir,  that  among  the  educators  there  is  but  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  New  York  system  of  school  adminisi i-ation, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  no  worse  on  the  continent.  The  system 
in  New  York  is  radically  different  from  the  system  in  Brooklyn. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  central  board  of  education  with 
very  little  power;  and  thf.-re  is  a  boai'd,  called  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, iui  every  ward  of  the  city,  that  control  these  sevei'al  mem- 
ber.s  one  from  eacli  of  the  wards  —  they  really  hold  all  the  power 
with  rcfjard  to  schools,  the  board  of  trustees  have  the  appointing 
power,  the  power  to  appoint  the  teachers;  and  the  appointing 
poH'er  in  a  svNtcm  of  school  administration  has  the  power  that 
rfiiHy  c'OTitrfils  the  system. 

Mk.  Gbady: 
They  are  not  supreme  bodies? 

5Ik.  Maxwell: 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  the  appointing  power. 

Mr.  Gbady: 
They  have  a  veto  power. 

Mr.  Maxwell: 
It  is  never  exercised.     The  result  has  been  that  the  New  York 
school  system  has  been  dominated  by  political  influences.    That 
is  the  system  that  will  be  extended  to  Brooklyn. 
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Mb.  GrEADr: 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  of  education  so  thoroughly 
divorced  from  politics  aa  the  system  of  New  York.  The  appoint- 
ment of  its  commission  is  in  tlie  very  same  hands  that  has  it  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  men  who  are  appointf^d 
by  the  board  of  education  and  they  have  never  undertal^en  to 
make  their  otBce  in  any  way  pohtical.  Where  liave  you  seen  any- 
body turned  out  of  offlce,  by  this  body?  The  distinction  is,  that 
Brooklyn  has  a  central  board  while  in  New  York  the  local  author- 
ity, the  subdivision  of  local  authority  is  intrusted  to  deputies 
selected  by  the  central  authority. 

Mb.  Maxwell; 
There  is  another  important  difference  between  the  two  systems. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  established  two  colleges,  one  is  called 
ihe  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  other  the  Normal 
College.  These  are  colleges,  so  called.  They  are  in  the  view  of 
the  educator  four-fifths  high  school  and  one-fifth  college.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  establishing  these  colleges 
with  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  them  has  hereto- 
fore prevented  New  York  from  establishing  high  schools. 
What  is  the  result?  Only  one-third  of  all  the  girls  who 
graduate  from  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the  N(u'mal 
College.  Only  about  one-third,  or  perhaps  less,  of  the  boys  wno 
graduate  from  i:he  grammar  schools  are  aduiitted  to  the  L'ollege 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Two-thirda,  at  least,  of  all  the  girls, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  the  boys  caunot  find  admission  to  those  two 
colleges.  The  result  is  that  New  York  has  established,  in  con- 
nection with  its  higher  education,  a  purely  aristocratic  idea,  ad- 
mitting only  selected  pupils  to  these  two  cnlleKP^-  Brooklyn,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  far  as  its  higher  education  i«  concerned,  has 
gone  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  adopted  the  demo- 
cratic idea,  which  is  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  gradnatcs  i'rnni 
the  grammar  schools  should  have  an  opportunily  U<  go  on.  Ar- 
we  to  have  that  system  of  New  York  introduced  into  ISmiiklyii*.' 
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Is  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  Iii;^lier  education  which  is  now  given 
to  every  child,  the  poorest  in  the  city,  to  be  cut  off  by  thf  adoption 
of  the  New  Yorl:  system? 

Mr.  Lexow: 

That  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Legisiature. 
Mr.  Maxwell: 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  can  arrive 
at  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  Legislature  having 
failed  in  the  past  to  reform  the  Kew  York  school  system  will  fail 
in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  C'hairman,  there  was  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislatui-e 
in  1895,  affecting  the  entire  school  system  of  the  Empire  State 
that  has  elicited  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  and  the  highest 
encomiums  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  I 
was  present  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Denver,  on  May  20th.  Thousands  of  teachers, 
ranging  in  rank  from  the  kindergarten  teacher  up,  were  in  attend- 
ance. I  heard  there  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  country,  that  not  since  Horace  Mann  secured 
the  establishment  of  his  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  has  so 
beneficent  a  statute  been  passed.  That  great  body  of  teachers 
passed  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor for  this  splendid  law.  That  is  the  law  which  declares  that 
after  January  1,  1897,  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed  or  employed 
in  any  city  of  this  State  who  has  not  graduated  at  least  from  a 
high  school  or  from  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers. There  is  one  blot  on  the  records  of  New  York,  with  reference 
to  that  law.  It  proves  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, apparently,  to  reform  the  New  York  school  system.  The 
city  of  New  York  is  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

Mk.  LexoW: 
That  was  by  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  New 
York? 
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Mb.  Maxwell  : 
That  is  what  we  may  expect  when  the.v  get  coDtrol  of  Brooklyn's 
educational  affairs. 

Mk.  Gbady: 

The  Super  ID  ten  dent  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  that  we 
are  not  exempt. 

Mn.  Maxwell: 
But  the  law  says  you  are. 


The  fli'st  section  says  that;  then  in  the  second  section  there  is  a 
general  provision  which  he  has  decided,  includes  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mb.  Maxwell: 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hope  that  the  State  Superintendent 
will  be  able  to  force  New  York  city  into  doing  something.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will.  If  Brooiilyn  should  resist  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  it  would  be  his  duty  to  force  Brooi;lyii  and  he 
would  very  properly  do  so. 

Mr.  Gbady: 
If  Brooklyn  was  exempt  you  would  not  want  anybody  to  en- 
force it. 

Mb,  Maxwell: 
No,  sir;  and  i  imagine  that  New  York  will  make  a  big  kick 
before  it  will  allow  it  to  be  enforced. 

Me.  Lexow: 
It  is  only  fair  to  isay  that  tlii'i'e  were  a  number  of  general 
schemes  for  the  correction  of  abusew  before  the  Legislature,  during 
till'  past  two  years,  and  numerous  reforms  were  suggested,  but 
of  all  1hf  bills  that  came  uji  they  could  not  agree  upon  one,  and 
for  that  reaKon  the  bills  were  not  passed. 
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Mr.  Maxwell: 

The  politicians  of  New  Yoi'k  havo  always  sueceedud  in  defeat- 
Idr  any  provisions  for  school  reform. 

I  have  bnt  one  word  to  say  in  conclusion:  Supposing  we  should 
get  consolidation;  supposing  we  should  obtain  from  llie  addi- 
tional taxation  all  that  these  gentlemen  have  claimed  for  it,  my 
position  is  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  would  pay  very  dear  for  It, 
if  it  results,  as  I  believe  it  will,  in  a  serious  deterioration  of  your 
public  school  system,  which  now  is  our  greatest  pride. 

Mb,  Lbxow: 
Another  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Tork  last 
year  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  a  temperance  education 
to  the  public  schools,  I  saw  in  a  paper  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  that  Itrooklyn  might  lose  ali  the  State  school  moneya 
contributed  for  this  purijose,  for  the  reason  that  she  has  been 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  appropriation  to  buy  the  text- 
books required  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  that? 

Mb,  Maxwell: 
If  you  saw  that  statement  I  did  not  see  it  myself.     It  is  simply 
nntrue. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
1  am  giad  to  hear  it,     You  don't  mean  the  books  have  been 
purchased? 

Mb.  Maxwell: 
They  will  be. 

W.  A.  Short: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  feel  that 
1  have  no  right  to  take  up  the  time  that  has  been  granted  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
legal  questions  involved  or  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure, 
or  about  the  various  plans  which  you  have  under  consideration. 
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I  desire,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  very  strong  change  of  opinion  in  Richmond  county  which  voted 
very  lai^ely  in  favor  of  consolidation  in  1894.  I  appear  here  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  that  county,  some  who 
are  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  some  who  are  not;  they  reflect 
every  shade  of  opinion,  but  are  all  in  favor  of  resubmission  of 
the  question  if  it  be  the  desire  of  this  committee  to  determine 
what  the  feeling  is.  The  evidences  of  this  change  of  sentiment 
are  too  varied  and  too  long  and  too  complicated  to  present  to  you, 
and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state  them  before  you.  1  will  only 
say  that  since  1894  one  very  important  consideration  has  come 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Richmond  county,  which  has, 
more  than  any  single  cause,  operated  to  change  their  sentiment 
and  feeling,  and  the  evidences  of  which  are,  perhaps,  by  those 
who  come  up  and  down  on  the  boats  with  a  long  journey  of 
twenty-flve  minutes  in  conversation  with  the  residents  of  that 
county.  I  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  in  view  of  such  con- 
versations, had  not  only  with  myself  but  with  other  friends, 
that  there  is  an  unmistalfable  change  of  sentiment  of  a  very 
important  character  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  the  chief 
ingredient  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Richmond  county, 
having  heard  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed,  do  not  expect  to 
receive  the  benefits  which  the  consolidation  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  we  would  receive.  The  residents  of  Richmond  eouuty  believe 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bridges;  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  that  have  been  offered;  at  least, 
the  people  of  Richmond  county,  after  considering  fjie  question, 
have  reached  this  conclusion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  correct  feeling  without  resubmission  of  the  question. 
Then,  again,  that  their  intiercsts  lie  in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
the  county  of  Richmond  which  will  consolidate  it  into  one  munici- 
pality; and  in  view  of  that  feeling,  that  local  pride,  sufficient 
change  of  sentiment  has  taken  place  to  overcome  the  mere  super- 
stitious reasons  which  induced  them  to  vote  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion in  1894, 
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Mk.  Redfield: 
Mr.  Ohairman:  It  hsii^  liccni  stilled  (o  yon  thai  (lie  opposition 
to  consolidatiou  coDsistcd  eMefly  of  tlif  wealthy  men  of  the 
Heights,  and  that  the  plain  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were 
in  favor  of  tonsolidiitiou.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  yon  that 
sL'venty-fiTe  per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  of  the  eastern  district 
desired,  and  were  in  favor  of,  consolidation.  I  now  wish  to  intro- 
duce to  yon  my  friend,  Mr.  J,  T.  Koehler,  who  comes  from  as  far 
away  in  Brooklyn  as  you  can  go  and  still  be  a  Brooklynite  —  the 
extreme  end  of  Greenpolnt.  This  gentleman  has  been  a  Kepub- 
lioan  and  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket  since  the  days  of  Free- 
mont.  He  was  also  a  sailor  on  Commodore  Perry's  expedition 
to  -iypan.  He  is  a  workinjinian  and  will  speak  for  the  working- 
men  of  his  district. 

J.  F.  Koehler: 
Mr.  Ohairman  and  (lentlemeo  of  the  Committee;  I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  you  very  long.  I  am  a  workingman,  one  of  the 
sons  of  toil,  and  am  not  able  to  make  speeches.  I  am  employed 
in  a  factory  where  500  men  are  employed  daily,  and  1  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  the  working- 
men.  The  workingmen  who  voted  for  consolidation  in  1894  — 
two-thirds  of  them  did  not  know  what  they  were  voting  for.  In 
my  own  family  I  have  two  boys,  one  aged  24  and  the  other  29; 
they  went  up  to  the  polls  to  vote,  and  when  they  came  home  I 
asked  them  if  they  voted  for  those  amendments.  One  boy  said, 
"  I  really  do  not  know  whether  I  voted  the  amendments  or  not;" 
the  other  boy  said  he  cast  a  straight  ticket,  but  didn't  know 
whether  he  voted  the  amendments  or  not.  Both  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket;  they  said  the  leaders  of  the  district  asked  them  to 
vote  for  the  amendments  and  everything  else,  and  they  did  so. 
They  now  sfiy  that  if  they  had  an  opportunity  they  would  vote 
Jigninst  consolidation.  But  to  come  back  to  the  workingmen. 
I  am  living  in  the  fifteenth  ward,  but  in  going  to  and  coming  from 
my  work  I  pass  through  three  wards  —  the  flfte<'nth,  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  elghlieenth.     I  am  known  to  everybody  in  both 
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wards,  and  this  absorbing  qnestioD  of  coosolidation  lias  been  on 
their  minds;  and  through  my  travels  I  have  talked  with  several 
people  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  about  the  consolidation 
question;  they  would  generally  say  that  they  were  for  Brooklyn. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  give  us  resubmission  you  will  find  that  among 
the  worliing  class  they  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  resiibmissJon  and 
will  vote  against  consolidation.  That  ia  the  opinion  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  working  classes  who  reside  iu  the  district  I 
have  referred  to.  We  are  not  real  estate  agents;  we  are  not 
contractors;  we  are  not  lawyers;  we  are  not  capitalists;  we  are 
men  who  work  for  a  living,  it  took  me  many  years  to  raise  my 
little  two-story  frame  house,  but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being  above,  I  think  more  of  that  house  than  John  Jacob  Astur 
thinks  of  his  palace  in  New  York,  or  Vanderbilt  of  his  palace  in 
Newport.  I  live  in  peace  and  quietness  and  1  want  to  call 
Brooklyn  my  home;  it  is  Brooklyn  for  me;  I  have  always  lived  in 
Brooklyn.  I  believe  in  a  man's  speaking  out.  1  was  bom  in 
Germany,  and  I  came  here  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy,  at  the 
age  of  15,  I  joined  Uncle  Sam's  navy  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. Of  course  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  were  all  born  to 
work  and  may  be  some  of  you  gentlemen  have  done  the  same 
honest  work  that  I  have  done.  No  matter  whatever  happens  to 
Brooklyn  she  will  always  be  Brooklyn  to  me,  whether  consoli- 
dated or  not.  I  think  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  working  class 
will  vote  against  consolidation.  I  will  be  a  Brooklyn  man  and 
remain  a  Brooklyn  man  all  my  life. 

Framk  Woodeue'f: 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  rommittee:  ]  appear 
here  to-day  to  state  my  views  against  the  consolidation  of  Brook- 
lyn with  New  York,  unless  the  question  is  rcsnbmitted  to  the 
people  to  vote  upon.  I  was  one  of  those  citizens  of  Brooklyn  hav- 
ing had  a  long  residence  here,  and  having  been  sora^'what  active 
in  jjolitics,  I  voted  when  the  question  was  before  tln'  people  in 
1894,  in  the  affirmative  upon  the  proposKion.  I  then  undfrstood, 
and  have  always  understood,  clearly,  that  the  final  plan,  when  it 
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was  ciirii.uiiimu(i.'d.  i\oiild  be  submilted  to  tlii>  piuple  of  ilrocklvn 
to  voUf  upon  it.  And  it  seems  to  un'  tliat  it  is  only  fail'  lliat  it 
Hlioiiid  bi.'.  I  undwslood  tluit  tlie  vote  of  1894  was  only  to  test 
tile  feeling  of  the  people  —  to  get  at  public  sentiment.  1  was  in 
favor  of  consolidation.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  people  had 
understood  that  vote  was  to  be  a  hnality  that  there  would  have 
been  15,000  votes  cast  for  it.  I  am  frani;  to  state  to  you,  sir,  that 
since  the  election  of  last  fall  I  have  changed  my  views,  and  am 
now  a  pi"onounced  anti-consolidationist.  I  have  considered  the 
question  carefully  and  from  many  standpoints.  They  say  it  is  not 
a  political  question.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentlemen  who 
make  that  statement.  You  can  no  more  divorce  politics  than  you 
can  stop  the  mad  rushing  of  waters  over  the  Niagara.  If  this  act 
is  passed  it  will  be  passed  by  a  Republican  Legislature  and  signed 
by  a  Eepublicau  Governor,  and  the  people  of  Brooklyn  will  hold 
the  Republican  party  responsible.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  fair  to  crowd  this  thing  upon  Brooklyn  without  letting  the 
people  vote  upon  it,  without  letting  the  people  know  what  they 
are  voting  for;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  yon  will,  I  believe  that 
if  consolidation  is  forced  upon  this  city,  far  better  it  would  be  if 
you  should  declare  war  against  England  over  the  Venezuelan 
question  than  to  force  consolidation  upon  this  great  people  with- 
out their  consent.  They  will  remember  it  in  the  future  against 
any  candidate  in  this  State  running  for  an  ofQcial  position,  and  1 
believe  that  candidate  will  be  beaten  by  50,000  Republican  votes, 
and  1  win  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
Don't  you  think  that  a  legisintor  who  would  be  guided  by  any 
such  threat  would  be  a  coward  and  would  mei-it  the  opprobium 

of  the  people? 

Mr.  Woodruff: 
J  am  not  niakiug  any  threat:  I  am  simply  stating  my  views  on 
this  question,  and  if  you  do  pass  this  act  I  think  you  will  Jhid  my 
[Sen,it«   :So.  44. 1  iM 
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8tat('iiL(-nt  prophetic.  1  am  givinfr  von  my  views;  I  Jim  expri-ssins 
my  opinion,  and  I  really  bGlieT(\  sir,  with  all  rioe  vc^ipecl:  )o  the 
chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  t-ommitt'.'e,  that  in  the  future,  that 
if  this  question  of  consolidation  is  put  upon  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn without  a  resubmission,  that  you  will  find  that  my  worun  are 
true.  That  is  simply  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  right 
in  Haying  that  you  will  see  the  worst  if  this  thing  comu.^  to  pass. 
I  expect  there  is  a  political  side  to  this  question.  You  have  sei'D 
the  political  course  of  Brooklyn  in  the  past  and  you  will  see  it 
again  in  ten-fold  more  force,  in  my  judgment.  What  right  have 
you  to  lake  this  eify  and  unite  it  with  New  Tork,  without  the 
people  voting  upon  it.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  you  will  be  a  party 
to  do  that  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

There  is  also  a  business  side  to  this  (juestiOD.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  natural  advantages  for  becoming  a  great  commer- 
cial center,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  country.  She 
has  sixteen  miles  of  magnificent  water  front  and  a  good  depth  of 
water.  Three-quarters  of  all  the  heavy  commerce  comes  to 
Brooklyn,  and  to  her  warehouses;  she  has  the  finest  warehouse 
system  in  this  country.  New  York  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
Brooklyn  for  her  facilities  for  transacting  her  commercial  busi- 
ness. Does  New  York  propose  to  give  Brookli-n  any  return  if  this 
consolidation  is  materiallKcd?  Is  she  going  to  come  here  and 
build  up  our  water  front,  our  piers  and  onr  warehouses?  Who 
knows  whether  Greater  New  York  will  come  over  to  Brooklyn  and 
spend  any  of  the  money  they  collect  from  taxation?  I  have  been 
taxed  all  my  life.  I  have  paid  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate 
because  I  liave  long  been  a  resident  of  this  city  and  the  money  I 
have  paid  has  gone  into  the  parks  and  school-houses  and  iniblic 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  our  city  is  not  as  well  oft,  financially,  as 
it  might  be,  but  this  is  partially  because  of  Peraocratic  misman- 
agement. ^Ve  are  now  under  Kepublican  adniinistratiou.  and  1 
want  to  see  a  Reimblican  admiiiislnilion  continue  in  power,  I 
nant  to  see  a  Reput)lican  rule,  not  only  in  Ihis  city,  but  in  the 
State  and  all  over  the  land;  and  when  the  Kepnblican  party  has 
control  in  the  nation  the  real  estate  dealers  who  are  advocating 
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thia  wnjug  will  find  a  market  for  thpir  real  estate,  ;ind  not  until 
then.  At  present  there  are  too  manj  men  out  of  employment. 
There  will  be  no  appreciable  boom  in  real  estate  until  there  is  a 
change  in  the  National  administration;  this  is  their  only  remedy. 
Until  the  people  have  employment  we  can  not  expect  prosperity 
in  this  country, 

1  appeal  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  vote 
upon  this  question,  to  vote  on  it  honeetly,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  you  ougM  to  require  nothing  more  than  that  every  repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  from  this  city  is  in  favor  of  resub- 
mission. The  Republican  Club  of  Brooklyn  the  other  night 
unanimously  voted  against  consolidation.  There  has  been  a 
very  great  change  of  public  sentiment,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  resubmitted.  The  voice  of  the 
members  from  this  city  should  be  heard  —  they  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Legislature. 

Mk.  Lbsow: 
Do  you  think  it  is  good  judgment  to  make  this  question  a 
political  one? 

Me.  Woodrupp: 
I  do. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
Do  you  think  it  is  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
organiBations  of  Kings  county  to  express  themselves  officialy  on 
a  question  that  simply  concerns  the  well  being  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Woodruff: 
1  think  it  is  well  for  them  to  express  the  opinion,  because  there 
is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  be  consolidated  whether 
we  want  to  or  not.     It  seems  to  me  right  that  all  good  citizens 
Bhould  express  themselves. 
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Mb.  Lbxow: 
My  criticism  is  passed  upon  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Repubiieaa  aasociations  in  this  city.  I  ask  you  whether  you 
think  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  consolida- 
tion feeling  in  this  city  which  applies  to  the  material  interest  of 
this  city  should  be  made  a  political  question. 

Mb.  WooDBDFff: 
You  can  not  stop;  polities  will  enter  in. 


Did  politics  enter  into  the  vote  of  1894;  and  if  we  have  resub- 
mission would  not  we  have  a  political  vote? 

Ma.  Woodruff: 

I  do  not  think  that  it  was  discussed  politically  in  1894.  It 
was  understood  that  the  vote  woold  not  be  a  fluality.  If  it  had 
been  declared  that  we  were  passing  upon  the  question  finally  I 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  made  a  political  question.  If 
we  have  another  opportunity  you  will  find  that  politics  will 
enter  it- 
Ma.  Gbady: 

You  remember  that  New  York  was  not  always  dependent  npon 
Brooklyn  for  warehouses.  Before  the  bridge  was  built 
the  warehouse  business  here  was  not  so  good.  In  your  experience 
you  of  course  know  that  New  York  city  was  not  all  the  time 
dependent  upon  Brooklyn  for  warehouse  facilities. 

Mk.  Woodruff: 
Pretty  much  all  the  time;  back  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Mh.  Gkady: 

I  can  remember  that  it  increased  considerably  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bridge. 
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Mr.  Woodruff: 
I  beg  to  differ  with  jou. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Don't  you  know  that  there  are  large  number  of  vessels  that 
can  not  pass  under  the  bridge? 

Mr.  Woodeuff  : 

There  are  no  vessels  that  can  not  pass  under  the  bridge.     It  is 
Bimply  a  matttT  of  taking  down  the  top  mast. 

Mr.  Grady: 

But  at  great  expense. 

Me.  Woodruff: 
Only  lifty  or  seventy-five  dollars.     The  largest  ships  that  enter 
and  pass  under  the  bridge  by  taking  down  their  top  masts. 

Mr.  Geady: 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Legislature  when  the  Democratic  representatives  from  the  city  of 
New  York  were  unanimous  against  giving  up  their  dock  for 
private  corporations,  the  members  from  Brooklyn  voted  to  turn 
over  their  docks. 

Mr.  Woodruff: 
I  do  not  linow  how  Brooklyn's  representatives  have  voted  in 
the  past,  but  certainly  New  York  has  no  standing,  commercially, 
in  the  warehouse  business,  she  has  but  one  railroad  elevator, 
nearly  all  her  heavy  freight  is  cared  for  in  Brooklyn.  Nearly  all 
tlie  ti-ansatlantic  steamers  that  come  here  are  cared  for  in  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses,  nearly  all  of  their  merchandise  is  landed 
Itere  in  I'rooklyn.  There  are  but  two  large  elevators  on  the 
Jersey  side.  If  Brooklyn  had  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  a  Produce 
Exchange,  Coffee  Exchange  and  Stock  Exchange,  their  great 
busint'Hss  would  be  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  people  from 
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Brooklyn  would  not  be  going  over  from  New  York  every  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  transacting  their  business.  All  the  sugar 
is  landed  on  our  water  front.     It  is  manufactured  and  refined 

on  this  side  of  the  river  and  then  carted  over  to  the  wholesale 
grocers  in  New  York,  and  they  sell  it  to  the  retailers.  If 
Brooklyn  had  the  facilities  that  New  York  has  in  addition  to  her 
own  magnificent  water  front,  do  you  believe  she  would  lack  pub- 
lic spirit  and  allow  the  business  to  go  to  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Brooklyn  has  not  asserted  herself 
in  the  commercial  world.  She  has  the  best  wharf  facilities  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Matthews: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  vole  n-a^^  casi  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation you  have  wilil  your  iuU^.rsr  iu  Mil-  warehouse  business 
to  the  New  York  Stni-ajrt.'  Company^ 

Mb.  Lbxow: 

Then;  should  be  uo  pfi'Moualitie.'-. 
David  Healby: 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  did  not 
expect  til  be  called  upon  to  speak  and  I  am  too  busy  to  present  any 
prepared  op  collected  facts  in  the  shape  of  an  argument.  In  what 
I  have  to  say  I  shall  be  very  brief.  As  has  been  intimated,  1  have 
some  familiarity  with  the  feelings  of  the  working  people  of  this 
city  aud  among  them  I  have  many  friends  who  made  up  the  small 
majority  for  consolidation  in  1S94.  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
that  bill,  but  I  had  no  idea  whatever  thai  it  would  wipe  out  the 
identity  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  favor- 
ing any  proportion  to  consolidate  with  Nfw  Y'irk  upon  any  other 
than  a  business  basis,  or  under  any  arrangement  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  or  un.satisfactnry  to  the  voters 
of  Brooklyn.  I  believe  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  nobody 
believed  that  it  was  to  be  a  fluality?  Since  that  vote  was  taken 
there  has  been  a  change  of  sentiment  and  I  have  been  surprLsied  at 
the  growth  of  the  opposition  to  the  pi-oposition.     .Vmongsl  the 
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assoeiiitions  of  workinnmou  with  ivlioni  if  has  beon  my  privilege 
to  ip.iHfjl''  in  discussions  dm'in^  (lie  recent  eainpiiign,  I  have  fmiud 
it  iin  absorbinfi:  question,  especially  since  it  has  been  introduced 
ID  (hi:<  new  form.  It  was  understood  that  the  vote  of  1894  was 
mi'i'ely  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  it  was  specifically  stated 
that  it  would  have  no  binding  effect.  In  an  association  of  which 
i  was  one,  about  two  weeks  ago,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the 
f|uestion  of  consolidation  as  now  presented.  The  vote  of  five  to 
one  was  for  resubmi^ion.  A  friend  of  mine  wbo  was  present 
here  tins  niorninp:  and  was  also  a  member  of  this  asaocialion  can- 
vassed one  block  of  his  neighboorhood  in  this  city  iareely  inhab- 
ited liy  waae  earners  and  could  not  find  one  advocate  of  the 
Tiroposifion  submitted  in  the  form  of  the  present  bill.  Nini^teen 
were  in  favor  of  resubmission  and  only  one  was  oon-conimittal. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  before  whom  we  are  presenting 
our  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  measui'o  Iiave  the  official 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  on  this  question  by  the  fact  that  the 
united  delegation  from  this  county  in  the  Legielature,  is  in  favor 
of  resubmission.  A  year  ago  there  were  many  advocates  of  con- 
solidation re]>resenting  this  city  in  the  Legislature;  now  there 
is  not  one  in  either  house.  This  is  because  the  feeling  has  grown 
^0  intense  and  the  representation  of  this  city  in  the  Legislature 
is  about  one-seventh  of  the  representation  of  the  entire  State. 
We  feel  confident  that  your  committee  will  give  us  another  chance 
to  vote  upon  this  question.  If  the  vote  of  your  committee  shall 
be  adverse  to  the  proposition,  to  the  wishes  of  Brooklyn  it  would 
engender  some  feeling  in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign. 
The  simple  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  1894  should 
not  bind  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  at  this  time.  If 
these  cities  are  united  against  our  wishe.s  we  will  take  steps  to 
appeal  from  your  verdict.  Let  us  work  out  our  own  destiny;  we 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  cause  of  good  government,  in  the 
work  of  honest  representative  government  and  we  want  to  con- 
tinue in  that  way.  In  saying  what  I  have  said  I  feel  that  I  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  wage  earners 
of  this  city. 
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Mr.  Matthews: 
IIuw  do  yoii  kuow  cii;il  t'V(  I'v  repivseolalivL'  iu  tin.'  1-egislafure 
is  in  favor  of  i'l'SH bmission,  or  against  consolidation? 

Mb.  Healex: 
Because  iit  a  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  statement 
was  made  from  the  platform  and  I  liave  not  lieard  that  statement 
(.■ODtniditH\I  iiur  its  truth  questioned  from  that  day  to  this;  and 
1  Thinlc  it  will  not  be  denied  to-day. 

Mk.  Lbxow: 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  representatives  of  Brooklyn  in  Albany 
were  coerced  into  taking  the  posifioo  they  do  on  this  tjnestion, 
when  the  anti-consolidationists  appeared  before  the  candidates 
from  this  city  and  threatened  them  with  political  extermination 
unlesB  they  favored  resubmission? 

Mk.  Healey: 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  chairman  has  brougbt  this  question  to 
my  mind;  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  attempt  to 

influence  the  members  of  the  Lefiisliitiit-e  In  that  way.  The 
people  simply  made  known  to  them  their  wishes  upon  this  ques- 
tion and  that  is  a  proper  and  lojEieal  and  nat^inil  result  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  When  the  people  vote  to  send  represenlativea 
to  the  Legislature  they  have  a  right  to  make  known  their  wishes. 

Henry  Hhntz: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  (!'ominittee;  I  will  not 
detain  you  long.  I  am  an  old  resident  of  Brooklyn  and  have 
lived  here  since  I  became  a  voter.  During  the  same  perio<l  I  liave 
been  a  merchant  in  New  York,  but  I  have  great  love  for  Brook- 
lyn, and  III]  M-  hci-n  .■iiusiderably  inteiested  in  the  welfare  of  Brook- 
lyn, doing  my  duty  in  every  particular,  I  think  as  regards  political 
work.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  voting  upon  the  question  of  con- 
solidation in  1894  I  voted  against  it;  I  thought  it  was  merely  an 
informal  vote  and  nothing  more.     Why,  on  the  I  "olton  Exchange 
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floor  we  have  ffequentlj  taken  such  a  vote  when  an  iiuyortaot 
question  would  come  before  the  Exclia-nge;  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  opinion,  we  would  take  an  informal  rote  so  as  to  avoid  the 
work  of  getting  up  rules  and  altering  the  by-laws;  when  the 
informal  vote  was  taken  it  frequently  led  to  the  adoption  of 
rules. 

I  do  not  think  consolidation  would  help  this  city  in  the  least. 
I  think  we  are  doing  very  well  at  present,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
continue  to  do  well.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  know  that  there 
are  so  many  detractors  of  Brooklyn  living  hei'e.,  I  was  not  aware 
before  that  it  was  such  a  poor  place  to  live  in.  We  have  started 
many  reforms  here  that  have  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
I  hope  you  will  permit  us  to  continue  the  good  work;  I  hope,  sir, 
that  the  Legislature  will  not  make  us  unwillimg  citizens  of  the 
great  municipality.  Uo  not  put  us  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  under  the  German  empire.  I  was  in  Europe  last 
year  and  I  was  told  tliere  that  many  of  the  French  residents  were 
so  embittered  and  so  dissatisfied  living  there  as  German  citizens 
that  their  young  men  went  over  the  border  so  that  if  they  were 
compelled  to  give  military  service,  they  would  give  it  to  France 
in  preference  to  Germany.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not 
make  us  captives.  Give  us  another  chance  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion and  if  it  goes  against  us  we  will  abide  by  the  decision.  I 
sincerely  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  do  so.  I  have  heard 
from  the  other  side  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  consolidation,  that 
is  that  our  taxes  will  be  lower.  I  am  a  fair  taxpayer  myself,  and 
none  of  my  property  is  productive.  I  am  willing  to  continue  to 
pay  the  taxes  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
an  object  of  charity  to  New  York  city.  That  seems  to  be  the 
position  you  are  taking.  If  we  were  joined  to  New  York,  we 
would  get  some  crumbs  from  the  table,  that  is  all.  I  have  not 
seen  or  talked  with  any  merchants  in  New  York  that  think  that 
consolidation  rtith  Brooklyn  would  do  for  us  what  is  claimed. 
They  have  hardly  considered  it  on  that  side  at  all.  Very  little 
interest  has  been  shown  on  that  side.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
ISeiintc,  No.  44.]  3.5 
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you  will  comply  with  our  request  and  give  us  another  chance  to 
vote  on  the  subject.  As  American  citizens  we  ask  only  what  is 
fair,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  report  in  favor  of 
consolidating  us  without  giving  us  a  chance  to  vote. 


January  25,  1S96. 
Arguments  in  Favor  of  Consolidation. 
Silas  B.  Ddtchek: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  When  I  came 
to  Brool^lyn  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  I  looked  carefully  over 
the  situation;  I  became  a  unionist  or  consolidationist,  from  that 
day.  Consequently,  I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  annexation- 
ists, uniouists  or  consolidationists  or  whatever  you  may  term  it, 
that  there  is  in  the  city.  I  look  upon  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
as  a  city  of  homes  without  corporative  capital  and  other  things 
necessari-  to  make  a  great  city.  Why  not  be  united  to  Xew 
York  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  corporative  capital  of  New 
York.  I  realize  as  I  look  over  the  record  that  New  York  prop- 
erty is  assessed  for  only  one-half  of  its  value,  In  Brooklyn  it 
is  assessed  for  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  value.  In  New  York 
they  T»ity  lesjs  than  2  per  cent,  on  a  50  per  cent,  valuation;  here 
we  pay  nt'urly  S  per  cent,  on  a  70  per  cent,  valuation;  and  we 
know  tliat  a  large  part  of  New  York  capital  is  owned  by  Brook- 
lyn men:  a  large  iiart  of  the  wealth  of  New  York  has  been 
accumulated  by  men  who  reside  in  Broolilyn,  but  who  have  their 
places  of  husines.s  in  New  York  city.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  aa 
I  can  gather,  that  there  is  no  politics  in  this  question;  in  the 
thirty  years  that  I  have  considered  the  question  I  have  never 
known  of  either  party  to  look  at  it  from  a  political  standpoint, 
but  purely  from  what  would  tend  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  We  have  increased  the  assessment  of  our 
propfrty  year  by  year,  all  it  will  bear,  and  I  think  a  iittle  more. 
Property  in  some  i>arts  of  the  city  to-day  is  asessed  for  more  than 
it  can  be  sold  for.     I  have  in  mind  a  piece  of  projK>rty  that 
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can  iiof  be  sold  for  its  aRse=ised  value.  Now,  1  am  not  one  of 
those  who  fear  tln^  overwheiming  power  of  New  York  when 
Brooklyn  is  consolidated.  During  the  forty  years  that  1  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  two  cities,  I  have  said  again  and  again, 
that  I  believe  we  can  trust  the  people,  absolntelv.  Jf  vou  can  so 
arrange  your  municix>al  government  that  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  bodies  begin  and  end  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  when  the  people  desire  to  make  a  revolution,  they  may  make 
it  complete,  the  people  will  meet  their  oljligations  and  responsi- 
bilities aud  we  will  have  good  government.  I  have  absolute 
trust  in  the  people  and  believe  that  Brooklyn  will  be  benefited 
by  this  union.  The  benefit  will  come  from  the  corporative  capital 
which  Brooklyn  is  without.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  influence  of 
Tammany  Hall.  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  take  care  of  them 
■at  the  ballot  box,  we  can  right  every  wrong  through  the  ballot 
box,  I  hare  always  favored  taking  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  every  instance  the  city  has  been 
benefited.  I  do  not  think  any  person  here  would  say  that  the 
eastern  district  of  the  city  of  Williamsburgh  was  not  benefited 
by  consolidation  with  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  1  do  not  think  that 
any  one  here  will  say  that  the  country  towns  have  not  been 
benefited  by  consolidation  with  Brooklyn.  I  am  very  heartily 
and  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  consolidation.  If  you  are  con- 
solidated you  will  not  need  any  additional  police  to  protect  your 
property,  but  if  you  extend  Brooklyn  six,  eight  or  ten  miles 
and  spread  oat  over  a  large  territory  you  will  require  more  police 
to  protect  your  property.  By  all  means  let  us  have  consolida- 
tion, I  have  studied  this  question  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
I  feel  very  certain  great  good  will  come  of  it.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  he  a  great  boom  for  Brooklyn;  there  will  be  a  revival  of 
business. 

Jambs  T.  Lynch: 
Mr.  Chairman    and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:    Although 
I  feel  confident  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  a  vote  now 
taken  to  get  the  sense  of  the  voters  of  Brooklyn  would  show  a 
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Uti'gw  majority  in  favoi*  of  consolidation  than  was  cast  in  1804, 
still  I  oppose  resubmission,  because  it  would  be  un-American.  A 
majority,  iai'ge  or  small,  always  decides  according  to  our  form 
of  government.  Besides,  politics  would  enter  into  the  vote.  I 
oppose  i-eferendum.  because  I  know  the  Legislature  must  and 
will  give  Brooklyn  justice,  including  equal  taxation.  To  the 
plea  made  that  the  vote  is  stale,  because  it  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  last  Legislature,  comes  rather  ungracefully  from  those 
same  individuaJs  who  prevented  the  passage  of  a  consolidation 
bill  last  yeai'.  I  thinl,:  the  owners  of  the  large  office  buildings 
ai-onnd  this  court-house,  who  have  spent  so  much  money  to 
defeat  consolidation,  need  not  fear  that  their  tenants  will  vacate; 
this  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  business  centers  long  after 
consolidation.  The  little  civic  pride  among  Brooklyn  people 
is  shown  by  their  well-known  habit  when  visiting  hotels  in  othtr 
cities  of  registering  themselves  as  coming  from  Xew  York,  Th& 
Westchester  people  tliinh  that  consolidation  with  IVv,-  Viiiit 
is  a  good  thing  for  them,  but  not  for  Brooklyn.  1  sJiall  read  a 
short  extract  from  a  letter  from  Senator  Ouy  to  the  New  York 
World: 

"  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  was  largely 
instrumenlal  in  bringing  about  the  annexation  to  oiii'  city  of  the 
lower  part  of  Westchester  county.  T  believe  additional  terri- 
tory in  the  same  direction  can  be  added  the  coming  session  with 
great  advantage  to  our  city,  and  I  contemplate  introducing  bills 
with  that  object  in  view." 

What  are  the  practical  questions?  Will  consolidation  bencrtt 
Xew  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  how  should  it  be  brought  about? 
are  to  be  considered.  The  grand  tax-list  in  New  York,  like,  say, 
$50,(100.000.  in  Brooklyn  something  like  |12,500,00(l.  about  four 
to  one. 

Property  is  assessed  in  New  York  on  an  averagi'  of  about  fifty 
per  cent. 

Properly  is  assessed  in  Brooklyn  on  an  average  of  about 
seventy  per  cent. 
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The  tax  rate  in  New  York  is  191,  in  Brooklyn  201,  and  upward 
where  special  assessments  are  included  in  the  tax  bills.     Equal- 

iKatiOD  of  these  assessed  values  and  rates  might  reduce  Brooklyn 
taxes  about  thirty  per  cent.,  and  increase  New  York  taxes  about 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  because  thirty  per  cent,  on 
$12,000,000  is  only  equal  to  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
$50,000,000.  consequently  the  Brooklyn  man  whose  tax  bill  last 
year  was  ?100  would  And  it  become  seventy  dollars,  and  the  New 
York  man's  tax  bill,  which  last  year  was  flOO,  would  be  $107, 
less  the  amount  saved  by  discontinuance  of  unnecessary  offices. 
The  great  advantages  to  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  which  -psijs 
over  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  taxes,  would  be  increased 
coufidence  in  buyers,  and  particularly  in  money  lenders,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Baiiey,  who  is  the  vice-president  and  Brooklyn 
manager  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company.  That  Mr. 
Kedfleld  did  not  understand  his  subject  when  he  undertook  to 
discredit  what  Mr.  Bailey  said  is  fully  demonstrated  by  Senator 
Grady's  tjuestions  as  to  whether  he  had  not  omitted  to  separate 
second  from  flrst-class  mortgages,  and  his  confusion  at  other 
questions.  I  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bedfield  in  the  flnaucial 
world,  whereas  many  people  think,  I  certainly  do,  that  Mr.  Bailey 
is  the  ablest  financier  of  his  age  in  Brooklyn.  The  Title  Guar- 
antee and  Trust  Company  has  loaned  much  la^er  amounts  than 
any  other  institution  in  Brooklyn  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  every  one  of  these  loans  which  were  on  Brooklyn  property 
had  to  be  approved  by  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr,  Bedfield  said  no  one  dis- 
credited the  petition  for  resubmission.  I  should  have  been  less 
surprised  if  he  had  said  no  one  seriously  considered  it  —  the  man 
who  secured  those  names  must  have  been  paid,  and  your  imagi- 
nation will  suggest  the  rest.  Mr.  Carman,  one  of  those  whose 
names  were  signed  to  the  call,  explained  his  position.  I  remem- 
ber Cyrus  W.  Field  told  me  that  wlu-n  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Aator  waF  in  the  Legislature  and  worked  to  pass  the  five-cent 
fare  bill  on'the  elevated  railrn.nd,  ilr.  Field  caused  a  remon- 
strance to  be  circulated,  and  Mr.  Aster's  father  unwittingly 
signed  the  remonstrance.    Now,  consider  what  the  lack  of  confl- 
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df  ncK  in  Hit'  moin'^v-lunders  meani«  to  tlie  man  of  raodemte  means, 
who  owns  a  piece  of  ppoperty.  He  lives  in  constant  dreaO  that 
the  mortgage  on  bis  liouse  may  be  called,  that  he  can  not  bori'ow 
money  to  replace  the  loan,  and  be  may  lose  bis  property,  and  to 
tbe  poor  man  who  wishes  to  build  or  buy  a  house,  be  can  not 
do  so  if  he  can  not  borrow  liberally.  To  tbe  gentleman  who  say* 
that  six  per  cent,  could  be  borrowed  on  Brooklyn  property,  I  say 
he  is  mistaken  —  to  prove  it,  I  say  that  tbe  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company,  to  overcome  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  capitalists 
to  take  mortgagee  on  Brooklyn  property,  was  obliged  to  organize 
the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company,  with  *l.(!0(t,on)> 
capital,  to  guarantee  tbe  payment  of  both  prinicpal  and  interest 
of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  this  company  will  guarantee  thf 
payment  of  mortgages  on  Brooklyn  property  only  in  the  choicest 
location  and  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value.  I  know,  for  I 
am  one  of  the  directors  and  a  member  of  tbe  finance  committee  of 
each  of  these  companies.  If  consolidation  is  effected  witli  Xew 
York,  taxes  will  be  lowered  in  Brooldyn,  and  as  I  have  snid,  over 
thirty  per  cent.,  then  capitalistB  will  have  confidence  and  loan  on 
Brooklyn  property;  this  will  encourage  tbe  construction  of  tlion- 
sands  of  small  bouses  and  increase  the  assessable  value  projiurtion- 
ately  by  tbe  new  additional  structural  improvements  and  cause 
the  man  who  hires  a  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  Jersey  to 
be  willing  to  come  to  Brooklyn,  because  after  consolidation  taxes 
here  will  be  lower  and  money  can  be  more  freely  borrowed  on 
real  estate.  So  that  if  a  mortgage  be  called  another  loan  can  be 
easily  procured.  Again,  tbe  consolidation  of  these  cities  will 
remove  sectional  prejudices  and  make  it  easier  to  carry  on  public 
works  for  the  common  good,  particularly  bridges,  Some  anti- 
consolidationists  have  asked,  "Why  don't  the  Greene  and  Strana- 
ban  commissioners  bring  in  a  charter  (meaning  a  complete  set  of 
bills  for  the  government  of  the  greater  city)  instead  of  this  declara- 
tory measure?  "  The  answer  is,  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for  such 
elaborate  work  and,  while  it  discontinues  no  oPRccs,  it,  and  this 
bill  give  to  tbe  commission  $2o,0()0  with  which,  at  a  future  time,  to 
formulate  bills  for  eiiual  taxation  and  other  purjio-se.i,  and  to 
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present  them  for  consideration.  Of  course  each  one  of  tliese  bills 
when  presented  will  be  discussed  in  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps 
altered  before  being  passed,  or  perhaps  rejerted,  the  Brookl,vn  rep- 
resentatives will  always  be  there  to  see  that  their  distriets  are 
not  injured.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Lexow  bill  contains 
these  words,  New  York,  as  b,y  this  act  enlarged,  and.  among 
other  things,  for  attaining  an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation, 
and  of  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  the  said  niunidpal  corporation  so  enlarged. 
The  Brush  bill  contains  no  words  about  equal  taxation.  I  have 
listened  to  every  speech  made  during  these  four  days'  hearings. 
I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  matter  ever  since  the  movement 
was  started  several  years  ago,  and  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  the  Lexow  bill  is  the  best.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
longer  delay  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  for 
uncertainty  and  delay  are  most  detrimental  to  business  interests. 
I  think  it  is  not  right  to  permit  these  men,  inexperienced  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  to  have  much  consideration  alongside  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bank  presidents,  merchants  and  mechanics  and 
large  real  estate  owners  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brush  : 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  S,000  more  dwellings  in  Brooklyn 
than  there  are  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Lynch: 
What's  that  got  to  do  with  the  matter?    If  these  people  who 
are  living  around  this  city  and  getting  their  figures  from  sources, 
as  evidently  you  do;  they  say  figures  can't  lie,  but  the  man  who 
puts  them  down  can. 

Mr.  Brush: 
Excuse  me.     I  got  my  figures  from  the  census.     How  do  yon 
explain  that?  . 
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Mr.  Grady: 
I  can.     In  Xew  Voi'k  tliey  build  their  houses  twenty  stories 
high,  in  Brooklyn  they  are  content  with  two. 

Mr.  Brush: 

But  isn't  it  doMi'ahJe  to  have  tlie  smaller  house? 

Mr.  Gradt: 
Yes,  hut  the  woman  wants  everything  on  the  same  flat  and  she 
rules  there  as  she  does  in  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lynch: 
I  am  against  the  Brush  bill,  because  it  docs  not  say  a  word  about 
equal  taxation.     I  have  coafldenee  in  Xew  York  city  and  I  have 
confidence  in  Senator  Grady. 

Mr.  Grady: 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  compliment  paid  to  me  during 
this  hearing. 

John  D.  Kbiley: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  On  senti- 
mental grounds  I,  and  the  three  voting  members  of  my  family, 
voted  against  consolidation  when  that  question  was  before  the 
people  in  1894.  Since  that  time  I  have  changed  my  views,  and  I 
am  now  greatly  in  favor  of  consolidation.  In  the  course  of  my 
official  duties  as  city  treasurer  of  Brooklyn  it  became  agreeable 
for  me  to  study  the  financial  conditions  of  both  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  I  approve  of  the  sentiment  here  expressed  by  men 
who  are  fond  of  Brooklyn,  I,  too,  am  fond  of  Brooklyn,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  signs  himself  as  a  citizen  of  New  York  when 
he  goes  on  a  journey.  The  hotel  registers  of  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans  and  other  distant  cities  will  testify  to  that  fact.  It  is 
because  I  love  my  city  and  anxious  for  it  to  continue  in  its  course 
of  prosperity  that  I  am  here  to  urge  consolidation  with  New 
York. 
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Let  me  present  for  your  cooaideratiou  a  few  figures.  Oo 
December  31,  1895,  Brooklyn  was  within  »2,19<(.20S  of  lit-r  debt 
limit.  The  next  day  she  received  by  the  annexation  of  Flaliande 
property  assessed  at  $2,340,000,  or  added  to  her  borrowing  (-;ipiic- 
fty  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  |234,000.  She  is,  therefore,  at  the  ]>rfs- 
ent  time.  $2,500,000  of  her  debt  limit.  In  no  way  can  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  borrow  more  than  |2,500,000  without  incrwising  the 
assessed  vaiuation,  and  that  cannot  be  done  until  next  August, 
when  the  assessors  are  empowered  to  meet  and  make  another 
assessment. 

Brooklyn  may  well  feel  favored  in  being  allowed  to  build  a  new 
bridge fromthefootofBroadwayatacostofonlyone-half  as  against 
two-thirds  paid  for  the  present  bridge.  But  had  we  been  consoli- 
dated under  wise  conditions  this  city  would  need  to  pay  only  less 
than  cne-fourth  of  the  cost  of  that  new  bridge.  The  consolidation- 
ists  and  the  anti-consolidationists  are  all  anxious  to  have  provided 
means  to  cross  the  East  river  and  reach  the  metropolitan  city 
quickly.  The  present  bridge  added  more  than  $200,000,000,  to 
the  assessed  valuation  of  this  city.  After  the  construction  of 
the  new  bridge  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  like  amount  will  be 
added  to  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  axinexed  districts. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  Gravesend  beause  then  I 
knew  it  would  mean  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn  with  New 
York.  But  the  anti-consolidationists  who  favored  it,  did  not 
think  so.  We  didn't  ask  Gravesend  if  she  wanted  to  come  in, 
but  annexed  her  without  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  it  comes  with  bad  grace  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
consolidationiats  now  to  say  that  the  vote  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion, 277,  came  from  the  town  of  Gravesend  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  town  was  annexed  to  Brooklj-n. 

During  the  administration  of  Mayor  Schieren  —  and,  I  believe, 
he  was  the  best  mayor  Brooklyn  ever  had  — the  city  received  the 
full  measure  of  value  for  moneys  spent  and  yet  during  that  time 
it  was  necessary  to  expend  $17,000,000.  Over  $5,000,000  was 
raised  by  issuing  county  bonds  for  park  purposes,  because  we 
[Senate,  No.  -ii.]  36 
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•were  so  near  the  debt  limit.  1  am  sorry  tliat  we  were  iiot  able  to 
have  the  bonds  for  our  new  bridge  issued  in  the  same  wav,  for 
with  them  we  are  forced  dangerously  near  the  debt  limit. 
Already,  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  told  you, 
tl,250,000  of  bonds  are  to  be  issued  for  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  must  be  provided  for  and  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  issue 
that  amount  of  bonds,  we  have  only  |1,250,000  left  for  other 
improvements.  How  can  we  expect  to  increase  the  valuation  of 
our  property  in  the  outlying  districts,  to  pave  the  streets  tliem  and 
lay  sewers  with  that  small  amount?  The  entrance  of  the  trolley 
oars  into  these  sections  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  increase  the  valu- 
ation of  property  in  order  that  the  assessed  valuation  will  be 
adequate.  We  are  now  carrying  bonds  that  extend  through  forty 
years.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  city  issues  bonds  she  must 
give  her  credit.  I>o  you  want  to  see  the  city  of  Brooklyn  retro- 
grade? The  argument  to  preserve  the  name  of  Brooklyn  is  not 
enough.  I  am  fond  of  that  name.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
obliterate  it.  It  is  a  name  that  has  cut  too  much  of  a  ligure  in 
history  to  be  easily  obliterated.  We  all,  however,  are  proud  of 
the  Empire  State  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  have  the  imperial  city 
of  the  world  here.  It  is  shown  that  the  Empire  State  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  power,  that  I>ondon,  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  will 
yield  the  palm  as  the  centre  of  the  financial  world  and  the  com- 
mercial world  and  that  it  will  come  here  to  New  York.  Conse- 
quently we  have  interests  here.  The  police  and  fire  departments 
of  the  consolidated  city  might  easily  be  placed  under  one  j^eneral 
government  and  the  officers  governing  the  different  sections 
might  be  termed  mayors,  or  anything  you  choose.  The  name  of 
the  whole  city  might  be  Manhattan,  and  the  different  sections 
might  be  given  the  names  they  now  hold. 

Shall  we  stop?  In  the  period  between  1S80  and  1890  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  city  increased  $20,000,000,  per  annum, 
and  in  the  period  between  1800  and  1S05  it  fell  over  |!12.000,000, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  annexation  of  the  country 
towns  brought  in  $30,000,000,  enabling  us  to  increase  our  bond- 
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issuing  capacity  |3, 000, 000,  we  would  have  been  uuable  to  issue 
our  school  bonds  and  carry  out  our  plans. 

Mr.  Lesow: 
Did  the  fact  that  the  property  in  Brooklyn  did  not  increase  in 
value  justify  an  increase  in  the  issue  of  bonds? 

Me.  Kihley  : 
Under  the  Constitution  it  was  permissible, 

Mk.  Lexow: 
In  other  words,  the  increased  valuation  was  forced? 

Mr.  Kielby  : 
Exactly. 

Mr.  Geady: 
What  was  the  difference  between  the  bonded  indebtedness  at 
the  be^inniuf;  of  Mayor  Shieren's  term  and  at  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Kieley: 
The  bond  and  tax  certificates  issued  during  Mayor  Shieren's 
term  amounted  to  |11,379,361.01;  and  there  was  paid  off  3?6,568,- 
682.7;i;  the  net  income,  therefore,  from  those  sources  was  |4,810,- 
678.28. 

Mb.  Geady; 

Are  the  tax  certificates  similar  to  the  revenue  certificates  of 
New  York  city? 

Ma.  Kieley: 
They  are  the  same.  The  tax  certificates  do  not  count  as  ad- 
ditionnl  indebtedness  as  affecting  the  constitutional  limit,  except, 
when  they  are  five  years  old.  The  gross  city  debt  is  $58,583,521.94. 
Of  that  amount  there  is  in  the  sinking  fund  $5,746,531.9i.  And 
In  tax  certificates,  $700,000.     From  this  I  figure  the  net  debt  to 
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be,  $51  ,S<2 1 ,(l(IO,  The  borrowing  capacity,  allowing  for  the  sink- 
ing fund.  18,  therefore,  |2,198,2fil. 

Mr.  Grady: 
1  wanted  to  know  what  two  years  of  economical  government 
would  add  to  the  debt  limit?     There  was  no  humor  intended  in 
that  remark.     Every  city  that  makes  progress  must  spend  money 
for  improvements. 

Mr.  Kielet: 
Certainly,  sir.     I  understand  you.     The  net  debt  in  1S93,  was 
¥48,fl3i.214.45  and  at  the  dose  of  1S95  it  was  |52,037,000,  showing 

a  net  incre.nse  of  about  $4,000,000  in  two  years  and  that  does  not 
include  the  15,000,000  devoted  to  the  parks.  Every  dollar  of  it 
was  well  sjient,  too. 

Ms.  Lexow: 
According  to  your  argument,  then,  Mr.  Kieley,  Brooklyn  could 
continue  in  its  present  course  for  about  one  year? 

Mr.  Kieley  : 
That  is  about  all,  if  it  were  to  make  needed  improvements.     It 
might  continue  for  many  years,  if  it  did  not  make  these  improve- 
ments. 

Mr,  Brush: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Brooklyn  on  new 
property  has  increased  every  year  at  the  rate  of  113,000,000,  and 

tliat  we  nn.  therefore,  able  to  carry  on  the  necessary  improve- 
ments ■/ 

Mr.  Kieley: 
1  do  not  know  that  the  increased  assessed  valuation  is  reckoned 

on  what  you  call  new  properly.  From  1880  to  1890  we  were 
ahead  of  the  constitutional  limit.  In  the  next  five  years  instead 
of  continuing  onward  we  went  back. 
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Mr.  Lexow: 
Youi'  argument  is  that  these  assessed  valuations  are  not  natura), 
but  forced? 

Mr.  Kiqlet: 

That  is  correct.  The  increased  assessed  valuation  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  on  my  neighbor's  property  and  mine. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
It  is  usual  to  increase  it  all  along  the  line,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kielbt: 

T  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  don't  so  understand  it.     Do  you  say  that  the  assessed  vahia- 
tion  showing  iin  increase  of  $i;i,OWMIO(t.  is  not  altogether  a  new 
property  ? 

Mr.  Kielbt: 

The  tax  levy  of  189S  showed  that  the  total  assessed  valuation 
was  $48fi.531,506,  and  in  the  three  towns  of  Flatbush,  Flatlands 
and  Gravesend  it  was  $24,816,805.  The  increase  in  1894  was 
¥19,4iy,024.  The  debt  limit  of  the  county  towns  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  laefore  annexation,  because  the  Constitution  which 
permitted  us  to  assume  their  assessed  valuation  as  we  might 
fix  it,  did  not  compel  us  to  assume  the  liabilities  of  those  towns. 
They  have,  beside  our  taxes,  therefore,  some  debts  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Is  that  the  Idnd  of  equal  taxation  the  people  a^e  clamoring  for? 

Mr.  KiELEr: 
So,  but  I  am  clamoring  for  an  equal  taxation.    The  assessed 
valuation   of  the  property  in   the  county  towns  in   1893   was 
f 25,3, "SS, 778 ;  the  president  of  the  board  of  assessors  knew  at  that 
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time  how  necessary  it  was  to  strain  every  point,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  have  the  old  wards  assessed  at  $509,851,331,  an  increase 
over  1894  of  |8,833,582,  while  the  increase  in  the  assessed  valua- 
iion  in  the  county  towns  is  $5,170,577.  The  assessors  in  those 
towns  who,  perhaps,  favored  their  own  interests,  made  the 
■  assessed  valuation  show  an  increase  of  only  |500,000,  as  against 
our  sum  of  over  |5,000,000.  While  we  did  get  an  increased  valu- 
ation of  $13,000,000  in  1895,  we  got  it  by  saddling  $5,000,000  on 
tliose  county  towns.  Our  borrowing  margin  at  the  present  date 
is  12,434,000.  We  are  over  $4,000,000  behind  hand.  I  refused 
to  honor  the  drafts  of  the  comptroller  until  I  had  received  a  note 
from  the  law  department  authorizing  me  to  do  it.  You  know 
liow  lawyers  are  about  these  matters,  they  do  not  want  to  go  on 
record,  but  I  remained  firm,  until  I  got  an  opinion.  We  used 
some  of  the  money  levied  in  1895  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
1894.  To-day  this  city  is  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  behind  hand. 
We  cari'y  as  an  asset  the  account  of  a  bank  that  broke  twenty 
years  ago.  We  also  carry  $8S,000  due  from  a  defaulting  city 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Grady: 
How  do  Brooklyn  bonds  sell  as  compared  with  those  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kiblby: 
Brooldyn  bonds  sell  well.     They  are  as  good  as  New  York 
bonds  for  estates,  but  not  so  good  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.   Grady: 
What  is  the  distinction  between  the  bonds? 

Mr.  KibijEy: 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  them  as  there  is  between 

United  States  bonds  and  those  of  New  York  State.     Your  New 

York  city  bonds  sell  at  a  premium,  allowing  three  per  cent. 

interest,  and  ours,  three  and  thirty-flve-one  hundredths.    That 
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was  tlif  condition  before  our  present  linancial  troubles.  Of 
coui'se.  These  rates  might  not  prevail  now.  It  is  because  of  my 
love  for  my  city  that  I  favor  consolidation.  I  don't  want  to  see 
tlie  city  stop,  but  I  want  to  see  it  go  on.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Senator  Grady  favoi-s  the  plan  of  consolidation.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Lynch  rather  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  consolidation 
would  increase  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  seven  dollars 
on  evei'v  $100.  I  certainly  should  not  want  to  pay  taxes  on 
^107  for  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  that  I  own. 
If  the  increase  were  so  great  it  would  afford  landlords  an  excuse 
for  raising  their  rents.  To  be  fair,  we  ought  to  spend  all  of  the 
$5,00(1.(100  levied  on  the  county  towns  for  improvements  there, 
but  we  can't  possibly  do  it,  New  Ydrk  can  well  afford  to  help 
us  build  more  bridges.  They  say  we  have  8,000  more  houses  in 
Brooklyn  than  there  are  in  New  York,  but  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  of  them  are  empty.  What  we  want  is  more  people  in 
Brooklyn.  We  want  to  keep  the  people  in  the  Empire  State 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  go  over  to  New  Jersey  to  make 
their  homes,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  me,  and  for  your  kind  attention. 

Russell  Pabkbb: 
Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  appeal  to  you 
in  the  interest  of  consolidation,  not  as  a  real  estate  boomer,  real 
estate  speculator,  officeholder  or  politician,  but  as  a  plain  busi- 
ness man.  and  in  order  that  yon  may  weigh  my  few  remarks,  I 
will  state  that  I  am  interested  in  a  manufacturing  gorporation 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  an  actual  capital  invested  ot 
$45fi.0'i0.  I  am  president  of  the  company,  and  I  will  clearly  state 
that  all  my  associates,  therein  interested,  are  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation and  reside  in  Brooklyn.  I  am  president  of  the  Montauk 
Theater  Conjpany,  of  Brooklyn,  although  I  do  not  claim  to  repre- 
sent that  company  concerning  the  issue  of  consolidation;  however, 
I  know  that  many  stockholders  favor  it,  possibly  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  —  in  fact  I  do  not  know  any  that  dis- 
a]>prove.     Yet  there  may  be  some.     I  have  interests  in  five  insur- 
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aiK'e  fompan i('8  in  Brooklyn  and  Xcw  York.  I  own  Lin.'  Iiouae 
whpre  I  live  in  Brooklyn  —  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  free  and  clear. 
I  keep  it  so  as  an  investment,  beliovinjr  that  I  am  benefited  more 
by  saving  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  I  wouM  probably  have  to 
pay  on  a  mortgage  on  said  property,  rather  than  I  would  be  by 
raising  money  in  that  way  to  invest  elsewhere.  I  believe  thia 
statement  of  my  personal  interests,  as  distributed  in  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn,  will  convince  you  that  my  opinions  on  consoli- 
dation are  clearly  of  a  business  nature,  and  I  do  not  discard  my 
right  to  exercise  sentiment,  for  I  was  born  in  Xew  Yorl;  city 
and  have  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  over  forty  years. 

Now,  as  to  the  vote  of  1S94.  I  understsmd  it  is  as  follows;  Sixty 
odd  thousand-  positively  favored  consolidation;  sixty  odd  thou- 
sand positively  disapproved  consolidation,  and  the  remaining 
sixty  odd  thousand  did  not  disapprove  consolidation.  Xow,  to 
capitulate,  what  do  we  find?  It  clearly  establishes  the  fact  fhat 
sixty  odd  thousand  disapprove  consolidation  and  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  thousand  did  not  disapprove  consolidation,  all 
having  an  equal  right  and  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
Our  friends,  the  Antis,  may  say,  but  the  sixty  odd  thousand  that 
did  not  vote,  did  not  express  themselves  favorable  to  consolidation 
and  therefore  we  can  not  couple  them  on  our  side.  I  contend  that 
we  should  couple  them  with  us.  i  contend  that  we  should 
couple  them  with  us,  as  they  are  on  our  side  and  did  express  their 
opinions  by  silence  that  they  did  not  object  to  coiisoiidatioii.  as 
silence  gives  consent  the  world  over.  Were  it  possible  to  ascer- 
tain, you  would,  no  doubt,  find  that  every  one  that  voted  on  the 
consolidation  matter  voted  on  consolidation,  and  that  twenty  odd 
thousand  or  more,  in  addition,  voted  on  the  consolidation  matter, 
that  were  probably  influenced  by  the  solid  press  against  us  —  and 
even  against  such  forcible  opposition,  we  won  the  day.  not  by 
any  hard  work  on  our  part  but  by  simply  leaving  it  to  t)ie  good 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  yet  we  are  now  told  thai  there  has 
been  no  fair  or  intelligent  expression  on  this  subject  by  th*'  people. 
I  further  contend,  gentlemen,  that  the  result  of  the  vote  on  this 
matter,  by  sections  in  l?i)4,  has  entirely  wijud  out  the  issue  as 
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appl.ving  to  f^v-'itions,  anO  is  now  and  was  made  so  by  the  vote  of 
t.S94.  a  matter  of  the  whole  as  one.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be 
another  rote  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  by  the  voters  of  the  whole 
section;  but,  gentlemen,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate another  rote,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  such  vote,  as 
I  believe  we  would  get  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  eoo- 
solidation,  but  because  I  would  not  care  to  insult  the  voters  of 
the  section  involved  by  inferring  that  they  were  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence; and  also,  in  ray  judgment,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent 
to  establish,  I  believe  that  the  whole  section  interested  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  consolidation.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  none 
and  know  of  no  good  argument  against  it.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  burden  you  with  my  opinion  on  details  that  have  already 
been  so  ably  presented  favorable  to  consolidation,  therefore  I 
close  by  saying,  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  bill  known  as  the 
Greater  New  York  commission  bill,  and  enter  my  protest  at  this 
time  against  any  and  all  unnecessary  delaj'  in  the  passage  of 
the  same, 

Mr.  Matthews; 
I  have  received  a  telegram:     "  Impossible  to  leave.     Tell  the 
committee  I  favor  consolidation,  with  equal  taxation.     No  vote 
necessary.     Darwin  R.  James." 

Mn.  Lexow: 
The  president  of  ont>  of  the  exchanges  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Matthews: 
Yes.     I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Joseph 
Hendricks,  president  of  the  ITnion  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  also  es -Congressman. 

Joseph  H.  Hendeices: 
Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  am  very 
sure  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  argnment  which  has  been  presented 
to  your  committee,  and  I  simply  offer  myself  in  evidence  here  for 
[Senate,  No,  44.]  SI 
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Tvnat  little  I  may  be  worth,  to  favor  my  belief  as  a  business  man, 
and  as  a  Jover  of  tlie  city  of  Brooklyn,  tiiat  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  city  that  it  should  be  consolidated  with  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  have  reached  this  eonclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
reversing  very  much  in  my  own  mind  the  grounds  of  both  parties 
of  this  controversy.  I  share  fully  the  feeling  which  inspires  the 
gentlemen  who  oppose  this  question  from  sentimental  grounds, 
I  love  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  its  social  atmosphere,  its  literary  insti- 
tutions, its  libraries,  its  school  systems  —  all  that  make  a  part  of 
its  life;  and  while  I  am  susceptible  to  all  those  impressions,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  student  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  from  the 
standpoint  at  various  times  in  my  life  of  postmaster  of  this  city, 
of  a  member  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  and  of 
an  association  in  its  financial  operations,  my  judgment  is  clear 
that  the  best  interests  of  this  city  are  to  be  conserved  in  every 
■way  by  this  forward  movement ;  and  I  can  not  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  a  committee  representing  the  great  legislative 
power  of  this  State  can  consider  for  one  moment  the  reversal  of 
the  judgment  which  has  been  recorded  by  this  community  upon 
this  (|uestion.  You,  gentlemen  in  the  Legislature,  are  custodians 
of  the  public  policy,  and  there  is  a  principle  in  statesniuusliip  — 
there  is  a  high  command  in  the  responsibility  which  is  invested 
in  you  that,  when  the  only  monarch  that  we  know  in  this  country 
registers  its  edict  there  is  nobody  to  say  it  nay;  that  in  the  league 
which  this  city  entered  with  the  other  cities  about  us  here  that 
they  sliould  pass  upon  the  question  among  themselves  for  or 
against  consolidation.  When  this  community  passed  upon  it  for 
consolidation,  that  stands,  sir,  as  the  dictum  of  this  community 
and  the  commands  to  the  Legislature  to  move  forward.  Any 
review  of  the  public  judgment  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  under  which  we  all  live.  We  could  not  go  for- 
ward in  a  republican  form  of  government  with  any  success,  or 
with  any  surety,  if  we  felt  that  a  vote  registered  by  the  people 
to-day  might  be  picked  to  pieces,  turned  over,  strained,  evaded 
and  reversed  uuder  legislative  inllui'nces,  or  under  polilical  or 
assodatioual  iuduences  at  some  succeeding  time.     Is  this  vote 
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attiicked?  Is  the  purity  of  ihe  iuieutiou  of  tlic  inajiH'ity  of  IU« 
people  of  this  city  who  registertd  their  judgiii(;iit  iu  favor  of 
coDSolidatioD  open  to  question  here  or  anywhere  else?  I  believe 
the  argument  turns  simply  upon  the  smalluestj  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  nothing  lo  do  with  that. 
Tlie  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  verdiet  has  been  rendered, 
ynd  a  malinfrei-ing  troop  of  people  on  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo 
might  as  well  discuss  what  tliey  could  have  done  or  might  have 
done  under  eei'tain  cireumstanees;  but  the  battle  is  ended,  and  it 
li;is  enfei-ed  into  history,  and  it  is  tlie  command  of  the  Legislature 
«f  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  important  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
that  this  question  should  be  settled.  How  are  you  going  to  settle 
it  in  any  other  way  than  by  moving  forward  along  the  lines 
pointed  out  to  you  by  the  people  of  tlie  city  of  Brooklyn?  Aru  you 
going  to  halt  as  between  two  courses?  Are  you  going  to  say  to 
the  i>eopIe  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  "You  must  express  youi'  opinion 
a  second  time  upon  this  question  before  we  know  exactly  what 
you  mean."  Can  y<m  afi'ord  to  Siiy  to  the  iK'ople  of  the  State  of 
New  York  when  tliey  vote  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  or 
upon  any  great  questicm  which  is  submitted  to  them,  '■(ieutle- 
men,  the  majority  is  small.  We  must  come  back  to  you  and  see 
what  you  think  about  it  the  next  time,'"  M'here  would  the  world's 
progress  be  if  we  had  to  halt  the  great  machinery,  which  has 
struck  in  this  case  definitely  and  clearly;  and  I  can  not  e;xplain 
how  any  man  can  for  a  moment  think  a  L^islature  can  sit  any- 
wliere  that  will  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  pnhlic  poIic;i-  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  reversal  of  a  popular  verdict  of  that 
kind.  But  while  the  question  is  in  the  air  it  is  a  cloud  upon  the 
(iitureof  the  city.  Are  we  going  to  be  consolidated,  or  ought  we 
not?  Can  a  capitalist  come  hew  with  certainty  and  buy  the 
property  and  develop  it  with  the  expectation  that  the  city  will 
grow  and  become  greater;  or  must  cnpital  look  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate flnancinl  condition  of  the  city,  must  he  consider  how  much 
it  is  now  eating  up  of  its  own  capital,  how  very  much  embarrassed 
il  is  at  i1s  tiwn  all'airs,  and  stop  and  hesitate,  or  go  off  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  that  the  (]uestion 
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should  be  sottkd.  We  belong  to  Xew  Vork.  Wo  are  all  in  one 
community.  We  want  tlie  meti'opolitan  spirit  wliich  blows 
through  that  great  centre  of  finanof  and  commences  to  come  in 
through  our  atmosphere  and  till  up  our  veins;  we  want  to  draw 
on  its  nourishing  wine,  which  it  has  in  abundance,  and  which 
belongs  by  right  to  Ihe  people  of  this  city  who  either  directly  or 
indirectly  help  to  make  up  the  great  commercial  depot  there. 
The  commerce  of  the  nation  comes  down  there  to  meet  the  ton- 
nage of  the  world;  and  our  dome  is  here — a  string  of  village  ex- 
tending over  many  itiilew  oi:  territory,  lacks  that  metropolitan 
spirit — fails  to  s-'-i  "nt  of  the  commercial  surroundings  here  that 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  seen  that  it  has  responded  like  an  enfeebled  invalid 
to  every  bit  of  good  nouiishment  it  has  ever  received.  When  any 
improvement  is  mentioned  in  transportation,  when  any  new  ferry 
is  secured  the  city  has  felt  the  thrill  of  it.  When  the  bridge 
was  opened  the  city  bounded  forward,  and  we  felt  as  though 
now  we  begin  to  get  more  of  the  fine  breeze  of  the  metropolilan 
spirit;  but  the  moment  we  grow  up  to  the  advantage  which  we 
have  attained  the  city  waits  and  hesitates,  and  does  not  go  for- 
ward until  it  gets  a  new  stimulus.  We  have  no  place  tc  draw 
from  except  the  great  city  of  New  York.  We  have  no  transient 
population  filling  our  streets.  We  have  no  great  fruuk  lines 
coining  here  bringing  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  an  incident  in  the  great  growth  of  this  metropolis  here; 
and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  no  constriction  of  any 
artery  which  could  bind  the  two  members  of  the  two  bodies  to- 
gether; but  that  the  nourishment  and  circulation  tending  to 
growlh  and  development  should  be  perfectly  uninterrupted,  and 
[lerfeet  according  to  their  own  mission.  Now,  unless  we  can  get 
this  question  settled,  IJrooklyn  is  going  to  be  like  a  great  niagni- 
tieent  oak  tree  which  is  rotting  and  decaying  around  Ihe  trunk, 
and  showing  a  little  .^pnint  hme  and  there  at  the  end  of  some 
extreme  branches;  and  is  it  to  go  on  that  way  for  the  next  gene- 
ration? It  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  question  should  be 
taken  up  by  your  body  along  the  lines  of  insti'uction  from  the 
people;  the  next  thing,  sir.  is  the  act  of  consolidation.     That 
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foifoAVM  tlif  coiuKirind  ivliicli  you  liavi'  ivcoived  fi'om  all  ol  Iliese 
eouimiinitieR.  and  it  is  a  larger  question  than  qnt'stions  of  statis- 
tics, than  questions  of  Bi'ool;l.vn,  than  questions  of  that  nature. 
It  is  tite  edict  from  a  great  oomiimuity  enteinng  into  a  league  of 
■cities  to  pass  upon  this  quesiion;  and  fi'om  this  point  tlie  eom- 
mand,  it  seeing,  to  yon  geutlemL'ii,  i;^,  go  forwmd. 

Mr.  Chal'ncei-; 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  evasion  of 
taxes  io  Brooklyn  by  large  corporations.  I  malce  this  statement 
now.  and  have  il  from  the  assessors'  office.  The  large  corpora- 
tions of  Brooklyn  for  years  have  in  every  possible  way  tried  to 
dodge  the  collection  of  personal  taxes;  and  they  now  pay  their 
tases,  very  many  of  them,  at  tbeir  principal  office,  which  they 
have  a  right  by  law  to  choose,  and  in  almost  every  case  that  prin- 
■«ipal  office  is  in  Iv'ew  York  city,  where  the  tax  rate  ia  the  least. 
I  will  instance  the  Union  Ferry  Company.  Until  four  years  ago, 
they  paid  personal  tax  on  three  million  dollars  of  capital,  for  many 
years  and  are  now  paying  in  New  York.  I  will  also  Instance  the 
DeKalb  Avenue  railroad,  that  now  pays  personal  taxes  in  New 
York  city;  and  I  will  instance  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware- 
house Company,  which  owns  every  foot  of  property  on  the  water 
front  from  Catherine  ferry  to  Red  Hook  upon  two  miles,  every 
warehouse,  every  dock,  every  bulkhead.  Before  Mr.  Franklin 
Woodruff  changed  his  mind,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  consolida- 
tion, that  property  was  owned  almost  exclusively  by  the  people 
of  Brooklyn.  To-day  that  has  been  bought  by  the  great  corpora- 
tion, which  pays  tliis  personal  tax  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its 
capital  is  $30,000,000;  and  from  the  day  the  sale  took  place,  Mr.. 
Woodruff  changed  his  mind.  He  had  no  further  interest  in  it.  I 
merely  call  you  attention  to  the  changes  taking  place  to  make 
Brooklyn  poorer  and  poorer  every  year. 

Mayor  Glbason,  of  Long  Isla.\d  City.: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  here  to-day  to  address  this  committee  upon  the 
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consolidation  of  both  cities  convenient  to  New  York.  I  was 
goimg  to  ask,  liowever,  of  this  committee,  if  it  was  their  intention 
that  a  hearing  should  be  held  in  other  cities  tliat  are  equally 
interested  with  Brool;1,yn.  I  intended  to  write  the  committee  a 
letter  asking  that  qnestion  of  the  committee;  but  as  T  am  here 
to-day  I  will  give  my  views  and  the  people  that  T  represent.  The 
people  of  Long  Island  City  have  voted  and  declared  their  inten- 
tions to  become  a  part  of  the  Greater  New  York;  and  they  have 
not  changed  their  mind,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  change  their 
mind  upon  that  question.  We  consider  that  we  have  always 
been  a  part  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  for  i>erhai>s  one-half  of  the 
population  resided  with  us  in  Long  Island  City  and  in  Queens 
county.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  here,  on  two  occa- 
sions, upon  the  question  of  Brooklyn,  in  regard  to  its  bonded 
indebtedness  and  its  taxation;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
Long  Island  City  is  a  prosperous  city,  after  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment. I  believe  that  we  are  the  richest  city  in  the  State.  I 
know  it.  I  know  the  bonded  indebtedness;  I  know  the  floating 
Indebtedness  of  it  and  I  know  the  value  ot  the  property;  but  if 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay  any  of  the  debt  of  Brooklyn,  or  any  of 
the  debt  of  New  York,  I  should  oppose  the  consolidation;  but  I 
know  there  is  a  just  committee  upon  this  question.  I  know  the 
Legislature  intends  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  I  know  there 
are  wicked  corporations  in  both  of  those  cities,  and  more 
especially  in  my  own  city,  that  they  evade  the  taxes,  the  jjer- 
sonal  taxes  especially,  because  the  law  requires  and  slates  tiiat 
the  corporation  shall  pay  taxes  where  they  have  their  office,  iiud 
they  have  all  got  their  ofQces  in  New  York  city.  Very  many 
of  them  swear  off  their  taxes.  They  say  they  have  paid  in 
Long  Island,  That  is  not  so;  and  when  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  New  York  to  it,  the  Long  Ishind  railroad  made  their 
principal  ofDce  in  what  they  call  their  "  Round  House "  in 
Jamaica  to  evade  the  other  taxation.  Those  are  the  benefits  tliat 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  will  get  the  benetit  of;  and  I  add 
to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  here,  tliatlhe  people  of  Long  Island  City 
do  not  require  anotlier  voii;  on  ii,  and  I  do  no(  nivNelf;  but  if  yon 
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come  to  Long  Island  City  and  request  me  to  give  you  a  statement 
of  our  bonded  Indebtedness  and  what  we  have,  I  will  present  It 
to  the  committee  at  Albany,  so  that  that  committee  can  act  for 
our  little  city,  and  we  will  throw  ourselves  into  your  bands. 

Me.  Snook: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  this  petition  partially  the  other  day,  and  it 
was  not  completed  and  I  will  now  read  it.     (See  copy  of  T>etition 
attached  to  Mr.  Snoolt's  previous  remarks.) 

Mr.  Lkxow: 
Have  you  any  more  speakers? 

Mr.  Matthews; 
Any  more?  I  do  not  know  where  to  shut  them  off.  We  have 
on  our  list  thirty  speakers,  and  they  have  come  in  as  we  expected 
they  would.  I  have  announced  them  and  have  received  com- 
munications from  Andrew  G.  Krady,  Ilenry  Batterman,  Jaraes 
McMahon,  James  Meserole,  Nelson  Beach,  Donaly  Ayers,  Kufus 
L.  Griggs,  Frederick  Ullman,  Henry  A.  Meyer  and  James  Gas- 
coigne.  They  are  coming  in  all  the  time.  We  are  ready  to  sub- 
mit our  case  at  any  time  in  closing.  We  can  keep  on  and  use  ail 
the  hours  the  committee  might  give. 

Me.  Lbxow: 
You  have,  in  order  to  divide  the  time  equitably,  fifteen  minutes 
more.     If  you  want  to  abandon  that  fifteen  minutes  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mb.  Matthews: 
I  know  the  gentlemen  coming  here  are  coming  here  under 
stress  of  business,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  by  leaving  it 

by  snbmilting  this  letter: 

Abraham  &  Straus, 
Bhookltn,  N.  T.,  January  25,  189(>. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mattheics: 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  be  with  you  this  afternoon,     A  matter  of 
importance  wilt  prevent  my  attendance  at  the  hearing. 
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Mr.  Redfield,  ia  his  argument  yesterday,  stated  that  I  was 
wrong  in  claiming  that  New  York  city  woufd  add  |8,0()0,000  to 
its  tax  revenue  tliis  year,  and  that  but  $4,000,000  would  be  added. 
My  information  was  derived  from  such  a  reliable  source  that  I 
was  Justified  in  quoting  the  amount.  As  the  budget  is  not  yet 
made  out  for  publication  nor  passed  upon,  neither  of  us  can  give 
official  figures,  yet  time  will  show  that  I  am  right  and  Mr.  Eed- 
fleld  wrong. 

The  slurs  Mr.  Kedfleld  east  on  a  number  of  merchants  who 
signed  the  petition  favoring  consolidation  by  impugning  their 
financial  standing  and  credit  was  irrelevant  and  mean.  Among 
the  120  signers  of  the  petition  are  the  firms  of  Fred'k  Loeser  &  Co., 
A.  D.  Matthews  &  Son,  Henry  Offerman,  Liebman  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Furniture  Company,  Henry  Batterman,  Wm.  Batterman,  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Joseph  Weschler  Sons,  Wechsler  Bros.,  J.  McCormick, 
Henry  Rothschild,  Harding  Manufacturing  Company,  Sam'l  Koch 
&  Son,  Alfred  F.  Wise,  Theodore  Ovington,  P.  F.  Cassidy  and 
Abraham  &  Straus;  if  these  are  not  the  leading  Arms  of  Brooklyn 
I  would  like  to  hear  who  Mr.  Eediield  thinks  are.  I  will  further 
add  that  the  canvassi.'r  stated  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  firms 
he  solicited  refused  to  sign  the  petition.  One  dry-goods  firm 
would  not  sign  because  it  was  a  stock  company.  From  this 
result  I  am  justified  in  claiming  that  easily  seventy-flve  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  mercantile  community  of  this  city  is  in  favor  of 
consolidation  and  would  sign  the  petition  were  they  solicited. 
I  saw  in  this  morning's  Tribune  that  Senator  Brush  made  a  state- 
ment that  there  are  10,583  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
city,  valued  at  nearly  20,000,000.  The  many  millions  annually 
produced  from  these  factories  I  do  not  know,  but  does  Mr.  Brush 
realize  that  the  city  of  Kew  York  reaps  the  result  of  all  this 
brawn  and  brain?  In  other  words.  New  York  is  the  clearing- 
house for  all  we  do.  We  help  to  fill  her  storehouses  and  offices, 
which  produce  so  much  revenue  to  New  York.  They  sell  the 
products  and  wares  we  produce,  receive  the  money,  which  enriches 
her  banks  and  trust  companies,  etc.  Now,  why  should  not  New 
York  give  us  back  in  part  what  we  help  her  to  acquire? 
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I  am  glad  that  the  committee  visited  Brooklyn.     The  debate 
is  educational  and  results  in  much  good  to  this  city. 
Hincerely  yours, 

A.  ABRAHAM. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

As  I  understand  this,  by  mutual  agi'eement  and  acquiescence 
on  both  sides,  the  hearings  in  Brooklyn  will  now  be  declared 
closed. 

James  A,  8kii.ton: 
Mr.  Chairman:     I  wish  to  present  a  communication  here. 

Mk.  Lhxow: 
Mr.  Skilton,  this  is  your  communication.     I  notice  that  it  is 
quite  lengthy,  and  probably  covers  all  the  points  that  you  would 
dwell  upon  in  making  a  public  address. 

Mb.  Skilton: 
No;  not  as  long  as  I  would  like  to  make  it. 

Me.  Lhxow: 
Sometimes  we  reach  better  conclusions  by  taking  a  condensed 
form. 

Mr.  Skilton: 
This  is  a  large  subject,  and  can  not  be  very  well  condensed. 

Me,  Lexow: 
I  think,  Mr,  Skilton,  that  your  letter  here,  when  read  before 
the  committee,  will  convey  to  them  all  that  you  might  possibly 
say  by  way  of  further  elucidation  of  it,  and  we  are  all  fairly  intelli- 
gent and  understand  the  argument  that  you  make  here,  1  will 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee, 
if  you  hand  it  to  me. 

[Senate,  No.  44.]  38 
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Me.  Skilton: 

Neyertlieless,  I  suppose  the  cliaiiinan  and  committee  will  allow 
me  to  add  to  that  statement  in  writing. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
Certainly. 

Mb.  Skilton: 
I  don't  care  to  take  the  time  to  read  at  present  what  I  saj  ia 
writing  here  in  this  paper  and  later  on. 

Mk.  Matthews: 

I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  this  extract  taken  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  to-day: 

"  But  even  aside  from  past  sins  and  present  necessity  for  im- 
provements there  are  reasons  why  Brooklyn  can  not  hope  for 
taxes  as  low  as  New  York's.  It  extends  over  a  wider  territory 
and  has  fewer  people.  Long  stretches  of  streets  must  be  cleaned, 
paved,  lighted  and  policed  where  the  adjoining  property  has  not 
a  tenth  of  the  value  of  property  in  New  York  which  requii'es  the 
same  public  expenditure.  Consequently  the  cheaper  property 
has  to  pay  taxes  at  a  higher  rate  for  the  benefits  cnnfenod  upon 
It.  Then,  too,  Brooklyn  has  not  the  vast  taxable  wealth  of  New 
York,  its  citizens,  in  fact,  contribute  largely  to  New  York's 
treasury.  They  live  there  on  comparatively  inexpensive  prop- 
erty, while  their  business  is  here  and  they  own  real  estate  in 
the  downtown  district  of  great  value.  Prom  this  the  residence 
regions  of  Brooklyn  get  no  benefit,  while  the  residence  regions 
of  New  York  are  cared  for  from  the  taxes  on  the  business  of  its 
citizens,  aided  by  those  levied  on  Brooklyn  men's  investments 
here.  This  condition  results  from  Brooklyn's  situation  and  char- 
acter, and  no  administration  can  change  it.  Honest  officials  can 
in  time  pay  off  its  debts  and  give  it  its  money's  worth  in  improve- 
ments, but  only  consolidation  will  give  Brooklyn  its  fair  sliare 
of  the  revenue  levied  in  the  metropolitan  district  and  relieve 
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it  from  paying  for  the  conduct  of  a  vast  city  witliout  the  real 
estate  values  which  malse  the  burden  light," 

Mb.  Lexow: 
Before  this  committee  talses  final  action,  the  probabilitiee  are 
that  it  wilJ  hold  at  least  one  session  in  the  citj  of  Albany,  and  if 
any  citizens,  who  have  not  been  heard,  desire  to  speak  before  the 
committee,  they  will  be  heartily  welcome,  especially  if  they  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  Gradt: 
Before  the  hearing  of  the  speeches  close,  J  would  move  on  the 
record  that  there  be  made  a  minute  of  our  thanks  to  the  officials 
of  Brooklyn,  for  the  kind  treatment  they  have  extended  to  the 
committee  during  our  sessions  here. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
It  is  ordered  unanimously. 

Jlii.  Matthkws: 
In  addition  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Abraham,  which  I  presented,  I 
also  have  one  from  Mr.  Parker,  representing  a  large  moneyed 
interest,  which  he  asked  me  to  read,  and  which  I  do  not  care  to 
take  the  time  of  the  committee  in  reading  it. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
Is  there  anybody  fui-ther  who  desires  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Skilton: 
I  desire  to  ask  one  question.     Tan  we  send  communications  and 
petitions  to  the  committee  at  Albany,  that  will  be  obseiTed  the 
same  as  if  we  spoke  on  the  floor  here? 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
C«rtainiy;  if  those  communications  are  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  or  to  the  committee  by  names. 
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Mk.  Skilton: 
1  want  to  make  a  commuuiuatiou  aud  will  send  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  understand,  by  general  consent,  approved  by  all,  both  on  the 
■one  aide  and  on  the  other  side  of  consolidation,  we  have  given  a 
full  hearing  to  the  subject  down  here  and  will  now  take  an 
adjournment. 

The  following  address  was  presented  by  Mr.  James  A.  Skilton: 
New  York.  January  25,  1896. 
Hon.   Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman,   and  the  Honorable  Gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consolidation,  now  in  ses- 
sion in  the  city  of  Brooklyn: 

Gentlemen:  On  the  sixteenth  of  January  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  asking  "  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee in  this  matter  of  consolidation," 

I  received  no  reply  to  my  communication,  hare  attended  several 
meetings  of  the  committee,  always  to  find  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee fully  engaged,  and  from  the  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  time  so  far  allotted  for  hear- 
ings in  Brooklyn  will  expire  without  my  having  the  desired 
■opportunity, 

I  beg  now  to  renew  my  request,  and  with  that  renewal  to  make 
as  brief  statement  as  possible  of  the  subject-matters  that  it  seems 
to  me  very  desirable  that  the  committee  should  have  presented 
before  it  takes  action  and  before  the  Legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  shall  take  action  upon  this  most  important  sub- 
ject of  consolidating  Brooklyn  with  the  greater  New  York. 

Ae  legislators  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  State  in  the  union, 
and  competent  for  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  you  as  members 
of  this  committee,  I  must  assume  that  you  are  aware  that  there 
Is  a  most  instructive  and  illuminating  history  of  attempts  to 
■destroy  great  charters  by  the  government  and  authorities  of  New 
York,  more  than  200  years  old. 
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You  are  aware  tliat  undtT  the  roval  anthorify  of  Cliarlos  ir, 
and  the  Duite  of  York,  his  brothei",  subsequeDtly  Jaraes  II, 
of  England,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  away  the  charter  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut;  that  the  attempt  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  stnrdy  colonists  of  Connecticut  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  charter  was  finally  saved,  notwith- 
standing all  the  powers  of  royalty  and  of  New  York  brought  to 
bear  for  its  destruction  or  abrogation. 

You  are  also  aware  that  after  more  than  three  generations  of 
men  had  lived  and  wrought  and  prospered  under  the  charter,  it 
became  the  model,  not  simply  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  American  system  for  the  protection  of  human 
freedom  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world." 

We  can  now  see  and  rejoice  over  the  results  as  they  could 
not,  of  the  work  of  the  sturdy  men  who  protected  that  charter, 
who  threatened  to  put  the  daylight  through  a  Governor  of  New 
York  who  proposed  to  abrogate  home  rule  under  it,  and  who 
finally,  when  the  charter  was  about  to  be  taken  away,  bleiv  out 
the  lights,  concealed  the  charter  in  the  charter  oak,  and  preserved 
not  only  that  charter  but  liberty  for  their  prosperity  and  for  us. 

I  desire  the  opportunity  to  recall  to  you  and  to  all  those  whom 
you  represent,  but  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  the  historic  fact,  that  during  those  twenty  years  and 
luove  of  effort  to  destroy  the  charter  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
the  men  who  made  that  effort  were  walking  and  living  over  an 
abyss  of  revolution  which  finally  destroyed  them,  theirs  and  their 
successors  root  and  branch  forever,  until  now.  I  wish  also  time 
and  opportunity  to  show  that  similar  iniluences  and  impulses 
under  a  new  form  of  imperialism  is,  in  seeking  to  destroy  the 
charter  of  Brooklyn,  endangering  the  foundation  and  fabric  of 
American  institutions  and  jeopardizing  the  hope  of  western 
civilization. 

Prof.  Bryce,  speaking  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  a  few  years  ago. 
said  that  when  he  first  came  to  America  he  found  America 
Europeanized  as  far  west  as  Buffalo;  that  on  his  second  trip  he 
found  it  Enropeani/.ed  as  far  west  as  Chicago;  and  that  on  his 
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then  third  trip  be  had  found  it  alrwidy  Europi^anizod  beyond  tlie 
Mississippi  river.  I  would  lilte  the  opportunity  to  show  that  ia 
one  respect  Prof.  Bryce  was  mistakeD ;  and  that  owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  and  conditions,  including  topography  and  yarions 
other  matters,  Brooklyn  hjid  been  passed  by  in  the  swirl  of 
Europe'anizatioa,  and  was  left,  not  only  an  American,  but  prac- 
tically a  New  England  city,  but  seriously  tlireatened  by  a 
European  city  lying  across  tlie  East  river.  I  wish  to  ahow  iu 
this  connection  that  the  attempt  to  unite  these  two  cities  is  as 
unseemly  as  it  would  be  to  unite  any  American  city  with  any  of 
the  great  cities  of  Europe;  tliat  the  salvation  of  American  insti- 
tutions is  wi-airt  up  in  tlie  solution  of  the  municipal  problem;  that 
it  is  a  problem  fioui  the  attempted  solution  of  which  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Itliidison,  Hamilton  and  their  associates  might  well 
shrink,  if  they  were  now  living,  and  was  beyond  their  eontempia 
tion  or  grasp  in  the  foundation  and  consti'uction  of  our  institu- 
tions; and  to  add  to  this  that  Brooklyn  is  the  one  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  one,  in  which  at  the  present  time,  and,  so 
far  as  we  now  can  see,  for  future  time,  that  municipal  and  Ameri- 
can problems  can  he  dealt  with  with  any  prospect  of  success  and 
salvation.  This,  in  part,  because  it  has  been  isolated  from  New 
York  and  the  continent,  surrounded  and  indented  bj  sea  water 
and  the  great,  free  ocean,  and  therefoi-e  peculiariy  protected  as 
the  locus  of  the  groat  experiment,  yet  to  be  made,  with  an  exten- 
sive island  behind  it,  in  every  way  adapted  by  hygienic,  economic 
and  other  characteristics.  I  should  like  tlie  opportunity  to  show 
that  only  recently  have  the  great  inventions  making  possible  the 
building  of  a  city  in  which  its  citizens  can  have  not  only  fresh 
air,  pui-e  water  and  the  other  necessities  of  life,  but  also  purity  iu 
politics,  in  all  sociological  relations  and  in  all  the  rciiuirenienid 
of  American  life,  been  made,  aud  that  this  is  peculiariy  not  the 
time  in  which  to  destroy  the  opixirtunity  of  Itrooklyn,  the  Stale 
and  the  States,  forever. 

In  this  connection  I  should  Jikf  tlie  [irivilcge  of  whowiiig  tliar 
politii-s  and  politirianw  hav.-  ;il,soliili-ly  ;iti<)  linaliy  bn)I;i'n  down 
and   failed   aw   saviors   of   Amcriiiui   iusiiiulioii-H,    broadly   aud 
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generally;  (liat  we  have  conn'  iipdu  a  aocioioKical  afje,  and  upou 
the  co-oidinate  necessity'  aud  duty  of  studyiuj:;  lluow  the  oi'j;aiii- 
zatiou  of  sodetj,  espeoialiy  iu  giTiit  cities,  wliieh  have  hereto- 
fore been  the  destruction  of  all  eiviiizatious,  even  the  stronj^est 
aud  most  hopeful. 

There  are  many  other  matters  that  1  should  like  to  present,  but 
which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  mention;  and  if  those  already 
mentioned  are  not  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  my  request,  then  prob- 
ably nothing  that  1  could  add  would  give  my  request  sufficient 
weight  to  secure  a  favomble  answei. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  and  it  would  be  quite  proper  if  jou  shouia 
ask,  on  what  personal  grounds  this  request  is  made. 

My  first  reply  would  be  that  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  I 
selected  Brooklyn  as  my  place  of  abode,  because  I  found  that  it 
was  an  American  city,  the  home  of  native  Ameneans  and 
Americanized  Americans,  discarding  and  spurning  Now  York  aa 
not  American,  and  the  home  of  and  controlled  by  un-Americanized 
Americans,  This  selection  of  Brooklyn  and  spuming  of  New- 
York  I  have  renewed  daily  for  seven  days  in  every  week  through- 
out the  subsequent  years,  until  now. 

My  further  reply  to  the  question  would  be  that  more  than  fortj- 
years  ago,  and  before  people  iu  America  had  discovered  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  great  municipal  problem,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  studying,  for  the  better  part  of  the  year,  the  great 
city  of  London,  and  have  for  all  the  years  since  that  great  year, 
1851,  watched  with  interest  the  Londonization  of  American  cities, 
great  and  small,  much  of  the  time  aghast  because  of  the  threaten- 
ing perils,  all  too  little  recognized,  and  nowise  remedied  either 
by  The  citizens  in  general,  its  victims,  or  by  the  leaders,  teachers 
and  guides  of  the  American  people. 

And  now  I  find  that  the  one  citadel  city  of  American  municipal 
citizenship  left  in  the  country,  wherein  we  might  yet  be  saved. 
is  besieged  by  the  enemy,  in  danger  of  capture,  and,  most  pitiable 
of  all,  th.it  many  of  its  citizens,  at  least  one  of  them  a  former 
president  of  the  New  England  Society,  are  endeavoring  to  per- 
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suade  its  people  to  accept  as  a  gift  of  the  gods  to  the  pious,  the 
Trojan  horse  of  conBolidatioii. 

Further,  I  discovered,  on  looking  up  the  matter  anew  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  destroy  the  charter 
of  Brooklyn,  a  fact  and  a  duty;  that  I  am  descended  from  three 
at  least  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  original  charter  of  Con- 
necticut, one  of  them  then,  and  the  other  subsequently,  Gov- 
ernors of  that  colony,  from  John  Allyn,  known  as  the  Great  Sec- 
retary, into  whose  custody  the  duplicate  charters  of  the  colony 
were  placed  for  safe-keeping,  and  who  faithfully  to  the  end  of  his 
life  carried  out  that  trust,  and  also  from  many  of  their  associates 
and  anccessors,  who  for  several  generations  lived  under  and  had 
to  do  with  the  administration  and  si;pport  of  that  charter  and 
system  of  government,  which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  became 
a  model  later  for  our  American  system;  and  that  I  ought  not  to 
allow  the  charter  of  Brooklyn  to  be  taken  away  without  prntest, 
on  my  part,  and  without  making  some  effort  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  of  whom  there  must  be  many  in  Brooklyn,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  same  ancestry  which  saved  the  charter 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  attention  of  others,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, to  the  fact  that  under  the  circumstances  the  successful 
abrogation  of  the  charter  of  Brooklyn,  of  home  rule  and  a  right 
to  decide  its  own  fate,  fully  and  fairly  presented,  face  to  face 
with  destiny,  would  be  a  political  and  social  crime  for  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  and  to  which  there 
should  not  be  a  single  instaut  of  contemplated  submission  — 
except  resubmission. 

If  you  and  your  committee  should  ask  how  much  time  I  desire 
in  which  to  prepare,  develop  and  present  the  subject-matters 
above  mentioned  and  indicated,  my  reply  would  be,  not  less  than 
ten  days,  but  ten  weeks  if  possible.  And  my  general  contention 
would  be  that  a  commission  of  the  most  learned  experts  in  the 
land  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  during  the 
period  as  fong  as  that  in  which  the  Connecticut  charter  was  in 
peril  — something  over  twenty  years  —  and,  at  the  end,  that  cou- 
snlidiition    and    greater    New    Yurk    be    abandoned    in    favor  of 
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greatei-  Hrooklvu,  thf  great  American  city  and  sample  of  many 
fri-eat  Amei-ienu  municipalities. 
.■\. waiting  your  early  reply,  I  am  very  rpspoctfully  yours. 

JAMES   A.  SKILTON. 


THE    CONSTITUTION    STANDS    IN    THE    WAY  —  DANGERS    AND 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE   "  GREATEIt   NEW   YORK   SCHEME." 

(Editorial  in  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1895.) 

An  Imaqinauy  1)uj!i;ction. 

Opponents  of  the  Greater  New  York  bill  are  in  desperate 
straits  for  some  ground  for  their  opposition  when  they  set  up  the 
oonstitutional  bugbear  of  the  riglit  of  every  county  not  identical 
with  a  city  in  its  boundaries  to  have  a  board  of  supervisoi*.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
ohanniu<;  the  boundaries  of  counties  in  any  way  that  it  may 
see  fit. 

When  some  of  the  towns  of  Westchestci'  counly  were  annexed 
to  Sew  York  over  twenty  years  ago,  they  were  added  to  the 
county  as  well  as  the  city.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  addi- 
tion of  more  of  them,  if  a  part  of  Westchester  county  can  be 
added  to  New  York,  so  can  a  part  of  Queens  county.  If  a  part 
of  Westchester  county  can  be  added  to  New  York,  so  can  a  part 
of  Queens  county.  If  a  part  of  a  county  can  be  set  off  and 
attached  to  an  adjoining  county,  what  is  to  hinder  annexing  the 
whole  of  it?  The  fact  that  the  Constitution  provides,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  apportionment,  that  the  Legislature  may 
abolish  the  county  of  I-Taniilton  and  nnnex  its  territory  to  other 
counties  raises  no  presumption  that  it  can  not  abolish  any  othei' 
county.  It  is  only  a  (jualiflcation  of  a  provision  that  Hamilton 
jshall  eieirt  a  Member  of  Assembly  with  the  county  of  Fulton  until 
its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a  memtier  of  its  own.  There  is  a 
proviso  in  another  section  of  the  apportionment  article  that  noth- 
ing therdn  contained  "'  shall  prevent  the  division  at  any  time  of 
counties  and  towns  "  by  the  Legislature. 
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If  the  Legislature  sees  fit  to  make  one  coonty  as  well  as  one 
city  of  the  area  which  it  la  proposed  to  consolidate,  there  is  no 
constitutional  bar  to  its  doing  so,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  so.  There  Is  no  occasion  for  two  systems  of  admin- 
istration cove-ring  the  same  territory  any  more  in  the  case  of  the 
extended  municipality  than  in  the  case  of  the  present  municipal- 
ity of  New  York,  or  that  of  Brooki.yn  after  it  shall  include  all  of 
Kings  county.  Doubtless  when  the  consolidation  shall  havi- 
been  eifeeted  the  boundaries  of  the  city  will  be  the  same  as  thosi' 
of  the  county  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  boards  of 
supervisors. 

But  all  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  pending  bill,  which  provides 
practically  for  nothing  but  a  commission  to  devise  the  legislation 
necessary  to  effect  the  proposed  consolidation.  In  the  meantime 
all  the  existing  "  bodies  politic  and  corporate  "  are  expressly 
retained  with  their  administrative  functions  unimpaired.  What 
shall  be  done  with  county  lines  and  the  functions  now  exercised 
by  boards  of  supervisors  hereafter  is  among  the  thingsto  be  con- 
sidered by  the  commission.  The  Legislature  will  do  nothing  in 
regard  to  them  until  measures  affecting  lliL-m  have  been  proposed, 
and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  raise  questions  on  that  score. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending  bill.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  commission  may  devise  a  system  of  government  involv- 
ing subdivisions  of  some  kind  for  local  administrative  purposes, 
but  whether  it  does  or  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  any 
change  in  county  boundaries  that  may  be  found  expedient. 


iFrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1895-) 
GREATER   NEW   YORK  QUESTIONS  -  ROBERT   D.   BENEDICT   ON 
THE     PROVISIONS     OF     THE     CONSTITUTION     CONCERNING 
COUNTIES   AND   JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  see  in  the  Times  of  this  morning  an  editorial  on  the  Greater 
New  York  bill,  in  which  the  objection  that  the  bill  would  result 
not  in  one  city  with  one  municipal  government  and  t>ne  debt  — 
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contractiDg  power,  but  iii  a.  ciiy  the  five  parts  of  niiieh  would  be 
subject  to  the  government  of  five  boards  of  supervisors,  with  a 
city  government  imposed  upon  them,  and  with  a  debt-contracting 
power  up  to  twice  the  constitutional  limit,  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  con- 
stitutional bugbear,"  and  liie  reason  for  calling  it  so  is  stated 
to  be  tliat  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  changing  the  boundaries  of  counties,"  and  fur- 
ther that,  "  if  the  Legislature  sees  flt  to  make  one  county  as  well 
as  one  city  of  the  area  wliich  if  is  proposed  to  consolidate,  there 
is  no  cOQstitntioual  bar  to  its  doing  so." 

I  think  your  epithet  of  "  bug-bear  "'  was  used  without  fuli  con- 
sideration of  the  provisions  of  the  Coustitution  bearing  on  the 
question,  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  bill  proposes  to 
constitute  the  city  of  New  York  out  of  the  t(!rritory  of  the  county 
of  New  York,  the  county  of  Kings,  part  of  Queens,  part  of  West- 
chester county,  and  the  county  of  Eichmond.  It  also,  in  its  fifth 
section,  provides  as  follows:  "-Nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  attempting  or  intending  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  government,  rights,  powers,  duties,  obligations,  limita- 
tions or  disabilities  of  any  county,  or  ofBcers  thereof,  as  fixed  by 
the  Constitution,  or  to  obliterate  any  county  lines," 

It  follows,  therefore,  inevitably,  that  by  the  bill  as  at  present 
proposed,  the  Greater  New  York  would  be  composed  of  five  dif- 
ferent parts,  subject  to  six  different  governments,  as  I  have  said 
above.  That  this  is  very  objectionable  I  understand  to  be  con- 
ceded. 

But,  it  is  said  that  the  question  now  is,  only  the  framing  of  a 
charter  for  the  tireator  New  York,  and  that  by  the  charter,  when 
framed,  this  difficulty  may  be  avoided,  by  making,  as  you  suggest, 
"  one  county  as  well  as  one  city  of  the  area  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  consolidate,"  It  is  certainly  a  grave  question  whether  a  com- 
mission appointed  under  the  act  would  have  the  power  in  view 
of  the  fifth  section,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  to  provide  a 
charter  which  should  so  seriously  affect  the  government,  etc.,  of 
these  several  counties,  as  would  be  done  by  making  one  county 
as  well  as  one  city  of  the  area  in  question. 
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Uiit  if  the  coinmisaion  did  frame  a  cliartt'i',  which  should  make 
one  county  as  well  as  one  dt,v  out  of  the  territory  of  New  York, 
could  the  Legislature  enact  it? 

Possibly  the  Legislature  could  change  the  boundaries  of  West- 
chester county  and  Queens  county  and  of  Xew  York  county ;  for 
the  Constitution,  article  III,  section  5.  cxpressiy  provides: 
"  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  division  at  any  time 
of  counties  and  towns,  and  the  erection  of  new  towns  hy  the 
Legislature." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  abolishing  the  county  of 
Kings  and  the  county  of  Richmond  a  very  different  question  is 
presented. 

If  there  were  no  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  excepting  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  aiiicle  III,  the  power  to  abolish  a  county 
could  hardly  be  claimed  to  exist,  for  that  section  has  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Every  county  heretofore  established  and  sep- 
arately organized,  except  the  (.-ounty  of  Hamilton,  shall  always 
be  entitled  to  one  Jlember  of  Assembly.  *  •  •  But  the  Legis- 
lature may  abolish  the  said  county  of  Hamilton  and  annex  the 
territory  thereof  to  some  other  county  or  counties.  •  *  • 
Members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  as  follows:  •  •  •  Kings  county,  tweufy-one  mem- 
bers; •  •  •  New  York  county,  thirty-five  members;  Kich- 
mond  county,  one  member.  •  *  •  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  the  division  at  any  time  of  counties  and  towns." 

Could  it  be  held  under  these  provisions,  which  expressly  author- 
ize the  abolition  of  Hamilton  cninty  alone,  and  expressly  provides 
for  the  division  of  counties  aloiK'.  that  the  power  to  abolish  any 
county  but  Hamilton  was  implied?  No  rule  of  constitutional 
construction  that  I  am  familiar  with  would  allow  it. 

And.  ag;iin.  if  l{ichni'>iid  ((unirv  is  hy  tUv  Coiistiiuliou  to  have 
one  Member  of  Assembly,  and  KJii;;s  ■■(junfj  mv  ilic  i'oiisiiiiiliiin 
is  to  have  twenty-otic  Members  of  Assembly,  can  either  of  those 
counties,  constitnlioniiily.  tn'abofishid?  .\nd  if  Nrw  York  coiitity 
can  constitutionally  have  only  thirty-five  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, can  I  lie  l.e;riNlatnrfc.  by  wiping  out  Richmond  county  and 
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Kings  (■ouiily  iiud  consolidating  those  two  couutiL's  and  luu-ls  of 
W<'sf-ch(-'St('r  m\(\  <"JiiCL-Tis  (.■onniii'S  into  ono  ;tiid  i.'alliii!.r  it  tlif 
ciiimty  of  Xtfw  York,  provide  that  the  people  residing  in  that 
Gi'cater  New  York  shall  have  a  representation  of  only  thirty-flve 
Members  in  the  Assembly,  whereas  they  are  now  entitled  to  fifty- 
seven,  besdes  those  upportioned  to  the  parts  of  Weslehtster  and 
Queens  counties?  Is  the  suggestion  that  the  people  can  not 
tiius  he  robbed  of  tlidi-  eonslitutional  right  of  representation  a 
niei-e  ''coustitutiouat  bugbear;'" 

lint  the  words  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  Members  o(  the 
Assembly  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  considered. 

The  same  article  provides  that  the'State  shall  be  divided  into 
fifty  Senate  districts,  and  that  the  first  district  "shall  consist  of 
the  oountles  of  Suffolk  and  Kichmond."  Can  the  Legialatore 
abolish  Itichmoud  county?  If  there  is  no  liichmond  county,  will 
the  firet  Senate  district,  consisi  of  Sullolk  connty  alone?  The 
third  to  the  ninth  district  are  each  to  be  "Part  of  the  county  of 
Kings."     Cau  Kings  county  be  aboiished? 

And,  again,  article  6,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  provides  as 
follows:  "The  Legislature  shall  divide  the  State  into  four  judi- 
cial departments.  The  first  department  shall  consist  of  the 
county  of  New  York.  The  other  shall  be  bounded  by  county 
lines.  •  •  •  There  shall  be  an  appellate  division  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  seven  justices  in  the  firat  depart- 
ment, and  of  five  justices  in  each  of  the  other  departments." 

Can  the  I^egislature  by  abolishing  the  county  of  Kings  and  the 
county  of  Richmond,  and  including  them  in  the  county  of  New 
York,  provide  that  the  Greater  New  Y'ork,  shall  still  be  the  first 
judicial  department,  with  only  seven  justices  in  its  appellate 
division  for  its  doubled  population? 

jVgain,  can  the  Legislature,  under  the  Constitution,  change  the 
first  department  by  taking  into  it,  parts  of  Westchester  and 
Queens,  in  the  face  of  the  provisions  that  the  other  departments 
shall  be"  "bounded  by  the  county  lines?" 

In  the  case  of  lianning  vs.  Carpenter  (20.  N.  T.  p.  447),  the  Court 
of  Appeals  discussed  the  questions  arising,  under  the  Constitution 
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of  1846,  out  of  the  formation  of  Schuyler  counly.     lu  that  opiiioin 
it  is  said: 

"  It  is  parcel  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
several  judicial  districts  shall  nlways  be  composed  of  counties 
and  never  of  parts  of  counties.  True,  the  Legislature  has  power 
to  create  new  counties  out  of  the  old  ones.  Whenever  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  deranging  the  limits  of  districts  it  may. 
perhaps,  be  done  at  any  time.  And  when  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  constitute  a  new  county  out  of  parts  of  several  districts  it 
may  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  Tjegialature  is  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  reorganize  the  districts,  but  not  at  any  other  time." 

Whether  these  words  are  applicable  under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  for  depsirtments  instead  of  districts,  may 
possibly  be  a  question.  But  if  they  are,  can  the  Legislature 
change  the  boundaries  of  a  county  so  as  to  transfer  part  of  it 
from  one  judicial  department  to  another? 

What  about  the  county  courts  of  these  counties  which  it  is 
suggested  can  be  abolished?  What  about  their  clerks,  their  sur- 
rogates, their  sheriffs?  If  the  questions  involved  in  the  above 
considerations  are  in  the  view  of  the  Times  "constitutional  bug- 
bears," the  Times  idea  of  bugbear  is  very  different  from  mine. 

These  considerations  have  certainly  not  been  presented  to  the 
public  mind  as  they  should  have  been.  In  view  of  them  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  only  proi>er  foundation  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Greater  New  York  must  be  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

Very  truly, 

KOBEBT   D.  BENEDICT. 

New  Yokk,  May  8,  1895. 


Bbooklyn,  N,  Y.,  January  18, 1896. 

Thomas  H.  Loomis,  biding  duly  sworn,  says ;  I  live  at  288  Quincy 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  election  day,  November  6th,  1804,  1 
was  a  canvasser  in  the  ninth  election  district  of  the  twenty-third 
■ward.     I  saw  an  intelligent  looking  German  who  became  so  con- 
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fused  about  lu>>  ballots  that  after  once  asking:  for  instructions  he 
finally  refused  altogetbi'r  lo  vdtc  aiiv  of  liii'  biiUols.  1  also  saw 
two  other  men  who  refused  to  vote  any  of  the  amendments  or 
consolidation  ballots,  because  they  were  confused  about  them. 
Also  that  the  inspector  of  election  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  put 
all  the  ballots  in  one  hox. 

THOMAS  H.  L00MI8. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  18th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

(jEO.  W.  Gatehouse, 

Xotary  PuUie,  Kings  County,  N.  7. 


STATE  OF  XEW  VORK, 
County  of  Kings,  as.: 

■John  P.  Mort'v,  beinf^  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  as  ballot 
clerk  in  the  twenty- seventh  district  in  the  sixth  ward  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  at  last  election  and  states  that  to  the  best  of  liis 
knowledge  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  people  who  voted 
In  his  district  did  not  know  what  they  were  voting  for  when  they 
voted  the  amendments  and  the  consolidation  ballots,  and  some 
wanted  to  vote  for  and  against  the  amendments  not  knowing 
what  they  were,  and  further  this  deponent  says  not. 

JOHN  P.  MOBEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Oeo.  D.  Gelmorb, 

Cmti.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
County  of  Kinks,  ss.: 

Patrick  McGinniss  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  as 
inspector  of  elections  in  the  twenty-seventh  district  in  the  sixth 
ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  at  the  last  election,  and  states  that 
the  majority  of  the  voters  in  that  district  did  not  know  the  diffep- 
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enoe  between  tlie  consolidation  ballots  and  tlie  amendment  bal- 
lots and  got  so  confused  tbat  they  refused  to  vote  them  and 
farther  this  deponent  says  not. 

PATRICK  McGINNISS. 
Swum  to  before  me,  this  18th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gelmoee, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  VOKK, 

County  of  Kings,  ss.: 

Augustine  M.  McHale  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  as 
ballot  clerk  in  the  sixth  district  in  the  sixth  ward  at  the  last 
election  and  states  that  about  one-third  of  the  people  in  that 
dietrict  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the  amendment  and 
the  consolidation  ballots,  and  a  great  many  asked  him  what  they 
were  for,  and  if  they  should  vote  them  or  not.  And  further  thic 
deponent  says  not. 

AUGUSTINE  M.  McHALE. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  18th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gblmore, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK, 

County  op  Kings,  88.: 

Chas,  H.  Callahan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  as 
ballot  clerk  in  the  second  district  in  seventh  ward  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  at  the  last  election,  and  states  tliat  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  voters  in  his  district  did  not  understand  the  amend- 
ments and  the  consolidation  ballots,  and  asked  him  for  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  voting  the  different  ballots.  He  also  states 
that,  owing  to  the  confusion,  that  a  great  many  people  who 
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originaliy  intended  to  vote  agaiust;  consolidatiou,  through  coi 
faaion,  voted  for  it.     And  further,  this  deponent  says  not. 

C.  H.  CALLAHAN. 
Sworn  to  before  me,   this  2lid 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gblmore, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 

Cotj-NTY  or  Kings,  ss.: 

Dominick  Byrne,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  as  in- 
spector of  election  in  the  first  district  in  the  eleventh  ward  In 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  at  the  last  election,  and  states  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  voters  in  his  district  did  not  understand 
the  amendments  and  consolidation  ballots  and  asked  for  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  voting  the  different  ballots,  and  also  states, 
owing  to  the  confusion,  that  a  great  many  people  who  originally 
intended  to  vote  against  consolidation,  through  confusion,  voted 
for  it.     And  further,  this  deponent  says  not. 

DOMINICK  BYRNE. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  21st 
day  of  January,  1S95. 

Geo.  D.  Gblmore, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn, 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

CouMTT  OF  Kings,  ss.; 

David  .J.  Scanlou,  beiug  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  aa 
ballot  clerk  in  the  fourth  district  of  the  sixth  ward  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  states  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  voters 
in  his  district  did  uot  understand  the  amendments  and  the  con- 
solidation ballots  and  asked  him  for  insti'uctions  in  regai'd  to 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  4n 
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Totiny  the  different  ballots.  He  also  states  that,  owing  to  the 
confusion,  that  a  great  many  people  who  origiDallv  intended  to 
vote  against  consolidation,  through  confusion,  voted  for  il.  And 
further,  thia  deponent  sajs  not. 

DAVID  J.  SCANLON. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  ISth 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  (ielmore, 

Com-  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOKK, 
CoTJ^"TY  OF  Kings,  ss.: 

George  0.  B.  Weaver,  heing  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides 
at  375  Cumberland  street  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  states  that 
at  the  last  election,  held  November  6, 1894,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  ballots  to  be  voted  for  he 
got  so  confused  that  instead  of  voting  against  consolidation,  as 
he  intended,  he  voted  for  it.     And  further,  this  deponent  says  not, 

GEORGE  0.  B.  WEAVER. 
Sworn  to  before  me.  this  21st 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.   Gelmore, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
CoDNTT  OF  Kings,  ss.: 

Frank  J.  Tynan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  on  last  election 
day,  November  6,  1894,  he  was  a  ballot  clerk  in  the  twentieth  dia- 
trict  in  the  sixth  ward  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  states  that  a 
large  number  of  very  intelligent  men  became  so  confused  about 
the  amendment  and  consolidation  ballots  that  they  finally  refused 
to  vote  any  of  them.     The  number  of  ballots  was  so  great  that 
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manj  voters  could  not  distinguish  between  them.     And  further, 
this  deponent  sajs  not, 

F.  J.  TYNAN. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  IStli 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gblmobe, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

County  of  Kings,  88.; 

Chas.  A.  Scott,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  served  as  In- 
spector of  election  in  the  sixteenth  district  in  the  fifth  ward  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  at  the  last  election,  and  states  that  ahont 
three-iiiarters  of  the  voters  in  his  district  aslied  for  instrnctioni 
in  regard  to  the  different  ballots  and  wanted  to  know  how  to 
vote  them,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  voters  who  intended  to 
vote  against  the  amendments  and  consolidation,  through  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  number  of  ballots,  voted  for  them.  And 
further  this  deponent  says  not. 

CHARLES  A.  SCOTT. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  19th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gelmobe, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 

County  of  Kings,  88.: 

Josepli  S.  Stone,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides  at  1621 
Fulton  street  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  served  as  a  ballot  clerk 
in  the  twenty-sixth  district  of  the  twenty-third  ward  at  the  last 
election,  and  states  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  voters  in  that 
district  asked  him  for  instructions  in  regard  to  voting  the  differ- 
ent ballots,  and  also  states  that  some  voters  who  intended  to 
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vote  against  consolidatioo  informed  him  that  they  did  oot  koow 
how  thej  voted.     And  further,  this  deponent  says  not. 
8worn  to  before  me,  this  21st 

J.  H.  STONE, 
day  of  January,  1895. 

John  F.  Foley, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 
County  of  Kings,  S8.: 

John  F.  Byan,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  acted  an  a  ballot 
clerk  in  the  last  election  and  that  he  noticed  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  confused  and  got  rattled  over  the  amendments 
aod  that  they  asked  the  ballot  clerk  if  they  would  have  to  fold  the 
ballots  the  same  as  the  regular  ballots  and  that  a  great  many 
voted  for  them  not  knowing  what  they  were  voting  for.  And 
further  this  deponent  says  not. 

JOHN  F.  RYAN. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  17th 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Geo.  D.  Gblmorb, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK, 

County  of  Kings,  ss.: 

Wm.  B.  Powell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides  at  27 
Brevoort  place  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  that  he  acted  as  Republi- 
can watcher  in  the  thirtieth  district  in  the  seventh  ward  of  said 
city,  at  the  election  on  November  6,  1894;  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  voters  in  said  district  were  sent  back  to  the  booths  to  re- 
arrange their  ballots  properly,  among  these  being  many  men  of 
more  than  average  intelligence;  that  the  number  of  ballots  was 
such  (19)  that  many  voters  became  disgusted  and  voted  only  the 
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ballots  for  candidates,  tearing  up  those  for  amendments  and  con- 
solidation and  throwing  them  away.  And  further  tliis  deponent 
says  not. 

W.  B.  POWELL. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  22d 
day  of  January,  1895. 

Oeo.   D.  Oelmore, 

Com.  of  Deeds,  City  of  Brooklyn. 


The  Brooklyn  Club,  January  24, 1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow: 

I  regret  that  J  can  not  speak  in  favor  of  consolidation  of  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  as  I  sail  for  the  West  Indies  to-morrow.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  W.  BLISS. 


Brooklyn,  January  25,  1896. 
James  Matthews,  Esq.,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir. —  My  engagements  in  New  York  prevent  ray  being 
present  at  the  meeting  to-day  to  si>eak  in  favor  of  consolidation. 
1,  therefore,  desire  to  say,  that  after  having  given  the  subject 
long  and  careful  thought  from  every  point  of  view,  and  while 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  not  entirely  to  my  liking  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consolidation  of 
tbe  two  cities  into  one  greater  city  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  no  further  obstacle  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  immediate  consolidation,  but  that  it 
should  be  secured  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  GIBB. 
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Brooklyn,  "N.  Y.,  January  24,  1896. 
CrBORGE  M.  Chauncby,  Esq.  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Business  of  importance  compels  me  to  visit  Bos- 
ton to-day,  and  in  maliing necessary  arrangements  previoua  to  leav- 
ing, my  time  wil!  be  folly  occupied,  to  the  extent  which  will  pre- 
vent my  appearing  before  the  committee.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
a  fact  which  is  well  known,  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  hearty  support 
of  consolidation.  I  douht  if  I  could  say  anything  more  than  has 
been  said.  Our  friends  have  touched  upon  ali  the  vital  points. 
I  believe  the  matter  could  be  safely  left  with  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature,  The  people  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  have  passed  upon  the  matter,  and  the  malcontents  who  desire 
a  new  election,  remind  us  very  much  of  the  action  of  some  of  the 
candidates  in  the  i-ecent  election  in  Brooklyn,  but  happily  for  the 
city  and  State  the  majority  rule  will  continue  to  prevail,  and  the 
sentiments  and  desires  on  consolidation,  as  expressed  by  the  people 
will  receive  proper  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. 

Very  truly  yours. 
(Signed.)  EDWIN   KNOWLES, 


195  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn,  Januai-if  24,  1896. 
To  Chairman  Lexow,  Legislative  Joint  Committee,  Room  23,  County 
Court  House,  BrooMyn,  'N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Permit  me  to  vote  before  your  committee  most 
heartily  in  favor  of  consolidation.  It  iw  more  than  thirty  years 
since  I  moved  to  Brooklyn  —  I  am  a  property-holder  there.  I 
love  Brooklyn,  hut  I  love  Greater  ;Sew  York  more. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  number  of  contiguous  towns  consoli- 
dated in  one  body  can  be  governed  more  cheaply  and  more  wisely 
than  as  separate  organizations,  J  live  every  summer  on  Staten 
Island.  The  county  of  Richmond  has  a  number  of  small  munici- 
palities. Nothing  could  be  more  corrupt  than  the  political  rings 
that  rule  some  of  those  villages.     Neither  the  Tammany  nor  the 
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McLau{{li'iii  ■''''b  LCI  ii!  pa  red  in  wickediK'SS  witli  tin?  ring  that  ruled 
Gravesend, 

The  moral  aentiment,  whether  iu  small  oc  large  eoramunities, 
must  be  pure  and  assertive  and  controlling,  or  there  will  be  cor- 
ruption. It  is  no  more  true  of  a  large  than  of  a  small  community 
that  "  an  indifferentist  in  politics  is  an  eneni.v  of  the  government 
that  protects  him."  All  communities  must  learn  this  lesson,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  easier  learned  in  a  great  community  than  by 
the  same  number  of  people  bi-oken  up  under  small  municipalities. 
You  will  remember  that  the  argument  that  was  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  combination  of  the  colonies  under  one  govern- 
ment was  the  unwieldiness  of  so  large  a  territory.  Thc^  same  was 
urged  against  the  consolidation  by  Bismarck  of  the  Geiiiiau  prin- 
cipalities under  one  rule.  Uut  we  now  see  successfully  governed 
under  "  Old  Glory  "  the  thirteen  colonies  grown  to  forty-five,  and 
never  could  Germany  have  so  prospered  as  under  one  rule. 

I  am  so  strongly  persuaded  of  the  desirability  of  consolidation 
that  I  feel  like  Sunmer  felt  when  asked  to  listen  to  the  other  side 
of  the  slavery  question.     He  replied,  "  There  is  no  other  aide." 

All  I  ask  is,  that  you  see  to  it  that  the  basis  of  union  is  equitable. 
Respectfully. 

I.  K.  FUNK. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1896. 
W,  C  Redfikj.u,  Esq.,  President  League  of  Loyal  Citizens: 

Dear  Sir. —  Enclosed  find  list  of  some  of  our  merchants  and 
bnainess  men  who  are  in  accord  on  the  subject  of  resubmission. 

I  find  at  the  Kings  County  Savings  Bank  that  five-sixths  of  our 
mortgages  are  at  five  per  cent.,  and  one-sixth  at  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.     Not  a  dollar  in  mortgages  at  six  per  cent. 

I  notice,  on  statement  of  William  Burgh  Savings  Bank,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1895,  over  $14,000,000  on  mortgages  at  five  per  cent,  and 
$159,000  af  six  per  cent.,  and  I  assume  that  if  any  of  the  latter 
asked  for  five  per  cent,  they  would  be  told  to  look  elsewhere. 
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because  of  the  narrow  margin  in  value  for  security  of  bank  — a 
wise  thing  to  do. 

They  have  many  mortgages  now  at  four  and  ooe-balE  per  cenl. 
Tour  friend  Biley,  of  the  Indemnity  Company,  is  a  little  bit  off. 
J.  C.  Lowdon,  of  161  Keep  street,  and  Geo.  P.  Yates,  of  431  Bed- 
ford avenue,  voted  for  consolidation,  and  are  now  against  it,  and 
will  vote  that  way  if  opportunity  offers. 

Yours  truly. 

JOHN  S.  McKEON. 

List  of  names  of  merchants  enclosed  in  letter  from  John  S. 
McKeon  to  W.  C.  Kedfleld,  president  League  of  Loyai  Citizens: 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Bullard. 

James  Harkness,  692  riilton  street. 

Geo.  B.  Lewis.  660  Fulton  street. 

8.  P.  Willetts,  71  Layfayette  avenue. 

Benjamin  Rosenzweig,  624  Fulton  street. 

D.  Maguire,  70^  Fulton  street. 

Peter  Flynn,  701  Fulton  street. 

Brooklyn  Hardware  and  Sporiing  Goods  Company,  601  Ful- 
ton street. 

Wechsier  Bros.,  538-540  Fulton  street. 

Johnston  Bros.,  842  Nevins  street. 

P.  W.  Taylor,  521  Fulton  street. 

M.  Rosenberg,  481-4S?>  Fulton  street. 

Isaac  Mason,  860  President  street. 

Thomas  Thompson,  101  Park  place. 

Walter  B.  Shipman,  123  Myrtle  avenue. 

Joseph  J.  Mclntyre,  1278  Putnam  avenne. 

P.  M.  Dale  &  Son,  Myrtle  avenue  and  Gold  street. 

Armstrong  Bros.,  :i:!fl  ^lyrtic  avenne. 

F.  C.  Juslin,  404  Myrtle  avenue. 

Joseph  Weeli-'iler  Son.'i,  Bedford  iivniie  and  Fulton  street. 

H.  W.  Bach,  345  Myrtle  avenne. 
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LoDginore  &  Warwick,  382  Jlvitlc  avenue. 

Isaac  Knee,  443  Myrtle  avenue. 

N.  F.  Green,  455  Myrtle  arenne. 

David  Jacob,  623-62T  Myrtle  avenue. 

Henry  J.  Leaeli,  1103  Fulton  street. 

John  Doyle,  1099  Pulton  street. 

Samuel  Downing,  1095-1097  Fulton  street. 

The  Long  Island  Brewery,  Third  avenue  and  Dean  street. 

Ernest  Nason,  6(11  Fifth  avenue. 

T.  h.  Murphy,  66  Richmond  street. 

pTohn  McCormick.  Fifth  avenue  and  Ninth  street. 

J.  W.  Kimball,  450  Fifth  avenue. 

C.  S.  Stephenson,  577-579  Fifth  avenue. 

M.  J.  Maxwell,  550  Fifth  avenue. 

Morris  Nason,  601  Fifth  avenue. 

H.  B.  Monahan,  503-509  Fifth  avenue. 

January  22,  1896. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  Jjoyal  League: 

Sirs. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion held  January  21st,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
to  be  presented  to  your  committee; 

Truly  yours, 

CORNELIA  K.  HOOD. 

21  First  place,  Brooldyn. 

Resolved,  Whereas  the'  vi-omen  of  Brooklyn  are  homekeepers 
and  taxpayers,  and  as  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  con- 
solidation as  the  men,  we,  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Aeso- 
fiation,  respectfully  ask  the  committee  of  the  Loyal  League  to 
include  in  their  i-esubmission  bill  a  request  that  the  women  of 
Brooklyn  be  allowed  to  express  their  opinion  on  this  subject  at 
the  polls  by  ballot. 

Signed;  On  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. 

CORNELIA  K.  HOOD, 

President. 
[Seniite,  No.  41.]  41 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Brooklvn  to  vote 
for  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Brush,  providing  for  the  resubmis- 
sion of  the  question  of  consolidation  to  the  popular  vote. 

Signed:  On  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, 

CORNELIA  K.  HOOD, 

President. 


New  Yokk,  January  23,  1896. 
HoK.  Senatoe  Lexow; 

Dear  Sir.—  I  am  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  can  see  no  reason 
against  it.  We  are  really  one  now,  but  not  in  name.  Our  inter- 
ests are  one.  We  own  property  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
have  been  served  by  New  York  government  fully  as  well  as  the 
Brooklyn  government.  We  own  considerable  in  both  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  and  all  our  family  are  in  favor  of  consolidation. 
There  are  George  Vernon,  Harold,  Paul  and  myself  of  this  firm, 
voters  in  Brooklyn,  and  five  more  voters  in  the  family  owning 
property  in  both  cities;  nearly  all  were  bom  in  Brooklyn.  We 
voted  for  consolidation  and  are  opposed  to  resubmission,  as  we 
see  no  necessity  for  it.  We  all  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
do  not  see  any  question  of  polities  in  this  question.  Interested 
parties  alone  are  against  it.  The  moneyed  interests  I  ftn<t  are  for 
it  and  the  plain  people.  It  will  help  New  York  commercially.  I 
know  that  people  like  to  live  in  i  he  biggest  place.  I  traveled  many 
years  through  the  west,  and  buyers  like  to  buy  of  the  biggest 
place  and  to  visit  it.  I  trust,  as  we  voted  for  it  once,  you  will 
have  it  speedily  accomplished. 

Very  truly, 

T.  ALFRED  VERNON. 

25fi  Clinton  avenue. 

Bkooki.yn,  January  17,  1890. 
'To  thi'  Chnirmuii  of  the  Leyin'atire  Joint  Subcommittee  on  ConsoU- 
fUition: 
,Sir. —  Unless  the  majority  of  this  committee  have  been  mis- 
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reported,  tht.'j  have  declared  tliat  the  question  of  consolidation 
has  been  settled,  and  that  the  only  thing  now  to  do  is  to  And  the 
best  and  most  feasible  plan  for  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Against  such  a  proposition  I  most  earnestly  protest.  We  have 
never  had  a  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn. 
True,  there  was  a  vote  upon  the  subject  in  1894,  but  the  people 
of  this  city  did  not  regard  it  as  a  "  settlement."  Neither  did  the 
friends  of  consolidation  regard  it  as  a  settlement  before  the 
election.  Their  committee  put  forth  a  circular  upon  the  subject 
in  which  they  declared:  "Electors  will  please  observe  that  a 
vote  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  simple  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  genera!  subject  of  consolidation.  If  every  ballot  in  the 
city  were  in  favor  of  consolidation  there  would  be  no  finality  about 
it,"  etc. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  looked  at  the  question  in  this  indifferent 
way,  and  but  one-third  of  the  registered  voters  of  Brooklyn  voted 
in  its  favor;  and  of  those  who  favored  it,  we  know  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  voted  for  it  under  a  misapprehension.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  constitutional  amendments  to  be  voted 
on,  and  Republicans  urged  upon  their  followers  to  vote  for  all 
the  amendments.  Many  Republicans  voted  for  consolidation 
thinking  it  was  a  constitutional  amendment,  as  the  ballots  were 
similar  in  fonu.  This  is  a  fact,  however  much  it  may  go  agaitst 
the  intelligence  of  the  voter.  And  now,  forsooth,  with  less  than 
one-third  in  favor,  and  many  of  them  voting  under  a  misappre- 
hension, we  are  told  that  the  question  of  consolidation  has  been 
settled  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn  in  its  fai'or,  because  there  was 
a  paltry  majority  of  277  votes  out  of  129,000  voting,  and  62,000 
who  did  not  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  vote  at  all. 
To  take  this  view  of  the  matter  and  to  annihilate  the  autonomy 
of  a  great  city  of  over  a  million  on  such  a  pretext,  will  be  the 
most  infamous  outrage  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  for  a  moment  grant  that  the 
vote  of  1894  was  valid  and  binding;  but  the  Legislature  did  not 
net  upon-that  vote  when  the  opportunity  was  presented.  And  I 
claim  that  because  of  that  failure  to  act  then,  Brooklyn  is  entitled 
to  another  vote  on  consolidation.     Are  we  to  be  told  that  that 
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vote  is  to  be  always  bindiug?  Can  a  groat  people  not  reverse 
its  opinions? 

Ill  1888  the  people  of  tlie  "United  States  elected  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Congress  in  favor  of  the  McKiuley  tariff  by  so 
great  a  majority  tliat  many  said  the  Democrats  would  never  be 
heard  of  again,  not  in  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1892  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  elected  a  Democratic 
President  and  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Wilson  tariff  by  a  major- 
ity so  great  that  Democrats  said  the  Republicans  were  dead,  and 
they  bade  tliem  an  everlasting  good-bye,  as  they  thought. 

Two  years  later  the  Republicans  were  again  on  top  in  Congress, 
with  a  greater  majority  than  the  Democrats  had  in  the  former 
Congress;  and  nobody  doubts  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent next  fall,  unless  he  is  defeated  by  the  stupidity  and  foolish- 
ness of  Republicans  in  the  Sew  York  Legislature  in  cramming 
consolidation  down  the  throat  of  Brooklyn  at  a  cost  of  30,000 
to  50,000  Republican  votes  in  our  city. 

I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  that  a  great  people  not  only  have 
the  right  to  reverse  their  opinions,  but  that  they  do  reverse  them. 
Suppose  that  either  Congress  had  said  to  the  people  in  1888  or 
1892,  you  have  voted  for  the  McKinley  tariff  or  the  Wilsou  tariff, 
as  the  case  might  he,  and  that  question  is  settled,  as  our  legisla- 
tors at  Albany  now  say  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  on  the  con- 
solidation question.  Well,  suppose  they  had?  I  need  not  discuss 
the  result. 

Now,  if  Brooklyn  was  for  consolidation  in  1894,  she  had  a  right 
to  reverse  her  opinion,  especially  as  the  Legislature  did  not  act 
upon  that  opinion  at  its  following  session;  and  Brooklyn  has 
revei-sed  that  opinion;  and  now  she  has  a  right  to  give  an  expi-es- 
sion  of  that  reversed  oi)inion  by  a  resubmission  of  this  import- 
ant question  to  her  voters.  She  asks,  nay.  she  demands  this  right 
from  this  Ijegislaturc.  If  that  right  is  granted  and  the  vote  is 
for  consolidation,  you  will  never  hear  a  word  again  from  any 
present  Brooklynite.  But  if  that  right  is  denied  us,  and  con- 
solidation is  forced  upon  us  without  resubmission,  and,  as  we 
know,  against  the  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  this 
city,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  <jod  help  the  Republican  party  in 
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Brooklyn  and  in  the  State  nest  fall.  On  the  14th  day  of  January, 
1896,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  said  editorially: 

"There  are  100,000  votes  in  this  town  to  make  tilings  and  to 
smash  things,  and  they  can  be  wielded  as  a  unit,  to  make  or  to 
smash  things  and  men,  according  as  the  things  or  the  men  are  the 
friends  or  are  the  enfmies  of  Brooklyn's  right  to  determine 
Brooklyn's  destiny. 

"  Mr,  Morton  would  like  to  be  President.  It  is  a  commendable 
ambition.  He  would  lose  New  York  State  by  more  votes  than 
Harrison  lost  it  in  IS92,  if  he  wrote  his  name  under  a  bill  to 
abolish  Brooklyn  without  Brooklyn's  consent.  Hamilton  Pish 
would  like  to  be  Governor,  But  he  could  no  more  be  elected 
Governor  of  New  York,  even  if  he  received  the  nomination  of  both 
political  parties  with  a  record  for  the  eR'acement  of  Brooklyn 
without  Brooklyn's  consent  to  score  against  him,  than  he  could 
be  elected  Pope  of  Rome.  Brooklyn  means  business,  and  the 
Eagle  means  business,  on  this  thing,  and  when  both  mean  busi- 
ness on  the  same  thing,  events  prove  that  business  is  effectively 
done." 

Gentlemen,  without  any  thought  of  boasting,  but  simply  to  show 
that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  as  a  Republican,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  a  staunch  Republican,  since  the  7th  day  of  August,  185i, 
when  the  first  Republican  convention  was  held.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  convention.  1  have  never  flinched  from  Republicaa 
doctrines.  I  have  always  worked  faithfully  for  the  party.  I 
wrote  a  book  on  the  tariff,  of  which  3,000,000  copies  have  been 
circulated.  1  know  something  of  the  party  and  its  teachings  and 
its  doctrines.  I  love  the  party  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing, 
and  for  wliat  it  will  do  if  wise  counsels  prevail;  and  I  know 
something  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  Republicans  in 
Brooklyn;  and  I  say  to  you  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that 
the  Eagle  is  right,  and  that  if  you  compel  us  to  take  consolida- 
tion without  I'esnbinission,  or  at  least  a  referendum,  there  will  be 
no  longer.a  Republican  party  in  Brooklyn.  They  will  never  again 
trust  or  supi>ort  a  party  that  has  deliberately  robljed  them  of 
their  dearest  rights  and  privileges,  and  turn  them  aud  their 
property  over  to  the  spoliation  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  vile 
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crew,  with  its  Republican  attachment,  equally  vile.  One  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Bepublieanism  is  home  rale,  and  on 
this  doctrine  we  also  demand  resubmission. 

The  chairman  of  this  suh committee  was  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
Republican  judiciary  convention,  last  October,  and  was  then 
asked  how  he  stood  on  the  question  of  consolidation.  He 
answered  In  my  presence:  "  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  question  that 
you  ought  to  settle  in  Brooklyn."  We  have  settled  it  in  Brooklyn. 
We  have  now  a  I^lslative  delegation  that  is  unanimous  for 
resubmission;  we  have  a  common  council  that  is  unanimous  for 
resubmission;  our  mayor  and  ex-mayor  are  both  earnest  for  resub- 
mission;  and  the  people  of  Brooklyn  are  for  resubmission. 

I  entreat  you,  give  the  people  of  Brooklyn  another  chance  to 
vote  on  this  all  important  question,  and  thus  let  it  be  forever 
eettled  in  the  only  just,  right  and  righteous  manner. 

(Signed.)  D.  G,  HAlJi;i_MAN. 


SHRINKAGE  OF  LfK'AI.  VALUES  —  {.'OXSOLIDATIOX   WITH    XEW 

YOliK  AS  A   REMEDY   FOR   IT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

Permit  rae  to  say  a  few  words  relative  lo  the  several  editorials 
that  have  apjieared  of  late  in  your  influential  paper  as  regards 
the  depopulation  of  and  shrinkage  of  values  in  Brooklyn.  In  my 
opinion  this  condition  of  aft'airs  will  prevail  until  ample  facilities 
of  travel  are  provided  foi-  the  peojilc  now  residing  in  liroo'klyn 
and  the  multitude  of  those  who  would  reside  here  if  proper  means 
of  travel  were  at  hand.  To  brinjr  this  about  large  expenditures 
will  be  necessary,  the  greater  part  of  which  should  be  borne  by 
New  York  city,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  bridge,  one  third  by  New  York  and  two'  thirds  by  Brooklyn; 
nor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contemplated  East  River  bridgi>,  half 
by  each  city.  To  arrive  at  the  proper  proportion  that  Brooklyn 
should  bear,  1  advocate  consolidation  with  New  York  under 
equal  taxation.  Consolidation  with  New  York,  1  advocate,  also, 
for  many  other  reasons,  too  niinierous  to  mention  in  this  letter, 
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];iiowing  how  valuable  space  is  in  your  papt^r.  I  must  mention 
a  fen-,  however.  First,  to  fullj  develop  Brooklyn  and  vicinity. 
Reeoud,  to  make  sure  that  the  metropolis  of  this  continent  remains 
where  it  is.  Third,  this  is  really  the  most  important  and  prob- 
ably should  have  been  mentioned  first  —  the  people  so  decided 
it  by  vote  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  them.  Of  course, 
I  understand  your  paper's  position  on  this  question;  that  it  was 
a  light  vote,  that  the  question  was  not  thoroughly  understood, 
etc.  I  am  fully  aware,  also  that  the  mayor  elect  and  many  other 
late  candidates  for  office  have  expi'essed  themselves  in  favor  of 
resubmitting;  the  question  to  popular  vote.  Rut  what  has  this, 
1  ask  you,  to  do  with  the  question  tliat  has  been  decided  by  the 
people  whose  servants  the  aforesaid  candidates  were  willing  to 
be  and  many  of  them  soon  will  be?  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set  aside  tlie  question  of  consolida- 
tion with  New  York  that  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  people.  And,  for  one,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  people's 
representatives  at  Albany  during  the  last  session  dared  to  ignore 
the  will  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grout,  the  late  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor,  has  as  much,  if  not  better  right  to  have  the  question 
of  who  is  or  who  should  be  mayor  of  this  city  for  the  term  begin- 
ning January  1,  189C,  resubmitted  to  the  people  because  of  the 
vote  cast.  Mr.  Wurster  was  elected  by  a  very  much  smaller 
majority  than  was  given  for  consolidation.  I'erhaps  the  ijeople 
did  not  understand  fully.  Mr.  Grout  does  not  advocate  resub- 
mission. Is  it  because  he  is  not  a  loyal  Urooklynite?  I  realize 
that  I  will  be  put  down  as  a  traitor  to  Brooklyn  by  certain  people, 
but  I  would  have  them  understand  tliat  I  am  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn for  more  than  thirty  years,  have  done  and  am  ready  now  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  influence  and  advocate  the  material 
prosperity  of  Brooklyn,  and  that  I  represent  large  interests,  all 
of  which  are  located  in  Brooklyn,  and  my  love  for  Brooklyn  is 
second  to  none.  I  might  and  could  say  much  more,  but  dare  not 
encroach  further  on  your  space. 

CONSOLIDATIONIST.' 
Bbookltn,  December  24,  1895. 
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consolidation  arguments  arrayed  against  thoslil  of 

the  loyal  citizens. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

Since  writing  you  mj  letter  of  the  twenty-fourth  nit.  and  which 
in  your  impartiality  and  desire  to  air  all  sides  of  a  qnestion  you 
published  in  one  of  yoor  issues  I  have  noticed  and  read  quite  a 
number  of  opinions  also  printed  in  your  paper,  emanating  from 
so-called  "Loyal  Citizens"  of  Brooklyn,  many  of  who  are,  and 
rightly  so,  highly  honored  gentlemen  and  citizens  and  who  are 
opposed  to  consolidation  with  New  York  for  various  and  what 
seems  to  be  valid  reasons,  among  which  and  the  most  prominent 
are  these:  First,  a  pride  in  the  municipality  of  Brooklyn.  Second, 
a  desire  not  to  see  Brooklyn  effaced  from  the  map  of  this  country. 
Third,  a  wish  to  know  the  conditions  or  terms  of  consolidation, 
and  to  have  them  submitted  for  approval  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. Fourth,  a  desire  to  have  the  question  of  consolidation  resub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
properly  and  fully  understood  when  voted  on  before,  because  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  nineteen  questions  or  ballots  had  to  be 
considered.  So  far  as  the  first  reason  is  concerned,  and  to  show 
an  inconsistency,  I  will  merely  refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
when  the  municipality  of  Brooklyn  wanted  to  restore  the  city  hall 
tower  after  the  Are,  the  first  thing  the  authorities  did  was  to 
invite  New  York  architects  to  submit  designs,  Brooklyn's  archi- 
tects being  silently  and  succc'ssfully  iguoi-ed.  Jlr,  Schieren, 
daring  his  term  as  mayor,  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  which  he  is  and  ever  will  be  honored  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
and  because  of  which  a  considerable  degree  of  civic  pride  has 
been  inculcated  in  their  hearts,  but,  to  my  mind,  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  advantages  of  consolidation  with  New  York.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Republicans  of  Brooklyn  are  against  consolidation, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  their 
party  permanently  getting  control  of  affairs  in  this  city,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  sacrifice  the  chance  by  consolidating  the  two 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Xew  York,  I  fail  to  s<'('  what  bearing 
this  has  on  Ihe  matlcr,  ITavc  Wv^y  the  best  and  honest  interests 
of  Brooklyn  at  heart,  or  are  they  merely  out  for  spoils?     Mr. 
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Sdiicren's  adminisli-iUion  w;ts  a  Vfi'v  ci'wlitalih'  on>i.  but,  sirictly 
speakiup.  not  Ropublican.  The  present  administration,  as  1  un- 
derstand, is  to  be  purely  and  religiously  a  Republican  one,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it;  but  if  that  is  all  tliere  is  to  veconimcnd  il  iind  no 
good  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  peoplp  will  and  should  make 
short  work  of  it.  In  municipal  affairs,  give  me  good  men  first  and 
if  EepublicaDS  so  much  the  better.  I  have  full  and  undoubted 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  people  to  believe  that  they  will  relegate 
Tammany  to  the  same  oblivion  that  has  been  meted  out  to  the  old 
ring  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  aid  of  your  valuable  paper.  As  to  the 
second  reason  how  do  these  gentlemen  know  but  that  the  consoli- 
dated city  will  not  be  called  Brooklyn,  It  is  certain  at  this  time 
that  the  name  New  York  should  be  changed,  as  it  is  very  diUicult 
for  foreigners,  and  for  that  matter  many  natives,  to  distinguish 
the  difference  in  relation  as  understood  by  New  York  city,  New 
Y'ork  county  imd  New  '^"ork  State,  Some  ephonious  name  should 
beadopti-(l,  and  I  know  of  none  more  so  than  Brooklyn.  As  to  the 
thii'd  reason:  To  siiomit  the  conditions  of  annexation  to  the 
average  voter  is  not  feasible,  esi)ecially  when  it  is  claimed  that 
these  sauje  votero  did  not  understand  the  question  of  for  and 
against  consolidation.  A  competent  body  of  men,  such  as  would 
be  capable  of  framing  the  laws  under  which  the  consolidated 
city  should  be  governed,  should  determine  the  conditions  and 
Brooklyn  should  be  ably  represented  by  men  of  well  known  stand- 
ing and  ability,  and  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  its  people. 
As  to  the  fourth  question :  If  this  question  should  be  resubmitted 
why  should  not  the  other  eighteen  be  resubmitted  as  well?  If 
the  vote  on  consolidation  had  been  in  the  negative  instead  of  the 
affirmative  would  these  gentlemen  be  so  ready  to  have  it  resub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  on  the  same  grounds  as  now  set  forth  by 
them?  3Iany  of  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  opposed 
to  consolidation  and  whose  reasons  for  being  so  yon  have  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  as  well  as  those  gentlemen,  twenty.  I 
believe,  who  attended  the  meeting  at  the  academy  assembly 
rooms  on  the  seventh  inst.  I  recognize  and  know  them  to  have 
large  interests  in  New  York  city.  It  is  true  they  reside  in 
Brooklyn  and  are  widely  and  favorably  known  be(siuse  of  their 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  4i> 
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philanthropy  and  furthermore,  of  beuevolent  enterprises,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  far  their  greatest  investments  are  in 
New  York  city,  both  in  real  as  well  as  personal  property.  Is  it, 
perhaps,  that  these  gentlemen  fear  an  increase  in  taxes  in  New 
York  city  if  Brooklyn  were  annexed  to  it?  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  the  wealth  of  Brooklyn  is  invested  in 
New  York,  and  being  so  is  subject  to  taxation  there.  This  in  the 
nature  of  things  will  always  be  so  and,  therefore,  Brooklyn 
should  have  the  benefit  of  taxation  on  this  enormous  capital,  the 
amount  of  which  can  not  be  computed.  To  reach  this  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation  so  that  Brooklyn  should  have  her  due 
share  of  it  1  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  consolidating  the 
mnnieipalities  of  Brooklyn  and  Kew  York. 

CONSOLIDATIONIST. 
Brooklyn,  January  11, 1896. 


Brooklyn,  January  25,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  I- ex ow.  Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  Consolidation, 
Court  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir, —  Inclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  for  your  perusal  clip- 
pings from  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  being  copies  of  letters  from 
myself  to  the  editor  over  the  signature  of  "  Consolidationist," 
These  letters  appeared  respectively,  in  the  issues  of  the  Eagle 
of  December  26th  and  January  16th. 

My  excuse  for  troubling  you  in  this  matter  is  primarily  because 
I  am  thoroughly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  city,  and  I  am  too  modest  a  man  and  too  little  of  a  public 
speaker  to  weary  you  with  any  talk  on  the  subject,  I  want  to 
write  you  in  the  matter,  however,  because  I  notice  that  frequent 
reference  is  made  at  the  meetings  held  by  your  honorable  body  to 
the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  representatives  from  Brook- 
lyn at  Albany,  who  were  elected  last  fall,  were  pledged  to  resub- 
mission, or  against  conisolidation.  This  is  a  fact,  but  how  it 
occurred  I  think  was  as  follows:  The  anti-conBolidationists  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose  desired  a  resubmission  of  the  vote  taken  on 
consolidation  and  therefore  "the  Loyal  League"  took  it  upon 
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thDiiiselves  to  interview  all  candiilatt's  for  ofQces  for  whiclr  air 
election  was  held  last  fall  and  obtained  their  pledges  to  vote  for 
resubmission.  Those  in  favor  of  consolidation,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  took  no  such  steps  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 
.  sidered  that  the  question  had  been  definitely  settled  the  yi'ar  pre- 
viously. I,  personally,  so  understood  it.  Now,  the  anti-con- 
solidationists,  or  the  "  Loyal  League,"  having  pledged  all  can- 
didates, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  those  in  favor  of  consolidation 
should  refrain  from  voting  altogether  because  if  they  voted  at 
all  they  must  vote  for  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  or  any  other 
individual  who  was  already  pledged  against  consolidation  or  for  a 
resubmission  of  the  question? 

The  honorable  representative  from  New  York  has  frequently 
propounded  the  question  to  persons  speaking  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation as  to-  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  taxes  of  what  is  now 
New  York  city  would  increase  proportionately  to  the  reduc- 
tion, and  which  I  thoroughly  believe  will  take  place  in  the  taxes 
of  Brooklyn.  To  this  I  would  answer,  yes,  and  New  York  city  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  ratio  of  increase  over  and  above  what  i» 
paid  on  the  assessment  now  prevailing  in  New  York  city,  and 
have  what  is  now  Brooltlyn  a  part  of  the  greater  city,  being,  as 
it  is,  the  most  convenient  to  the  heart  of  commerce  of  the  present 
New  York  city,  and  be  the  means  of  diverting  the  population 
which  is  naturally  overcrowding  New  York  to  Brooklyn  instead 
of  obliging  them,  as  now,  to  seek  residence  in  New  Jersey,  which, 
aside  from  Brooklyn,  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  marts  of  New 
York  city.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  land  west  of  the 
North  river  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,  I  would  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  consolidating  New  York  city  with  that  por- 
tion of  it  westward  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifteen  miles.  As 
this  is  impossible,  however,  it  is  then  the  more  necessary  that 
Brooklyn  should  he  consolidated  with  New  York  city. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  BECK. 
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120  Lexington  Avknue,  January  6,  1895. 
Mk.  Griffith: 

Dear  Hir. —  Mv  niece  has  asked  me  to  write  you  about  the  Duf- 
field  street  property.  On  inclosed  alip  you  have  an  account  of  it 
and  its  indebtedness. 

As  I  can  not  take  care  of  this  kind  of  property  I  should  be  will- 
ing to  sell  it  for  whatever  1  can  get  over  and  above  the  indehted- 
ness.  I  am  told  that  the  houses  are  worth,  at  lowest  valuation, 
flO.OOd.  Thife  years  ago  they  were  officially  valued  at  $12,000 
each.  The  question  of  what  they  are  worth  does  not  concern  me; 
it  is  what  I  can  get  tor  tliem,  as  I  do  not  want  tenement-house 
propert,!',  uw  indeed,  any  real  estate. 

Ple;ise  ^et  t!ie  best  otter  possible  for  me  and  greatly  oblige. 
Yours  truly. 

CATHERINE  G.  FOOTE. 


The  Facj^eu  Collegiate  Ixs'I'itute,  ) 

Bruoklvx,  JJ.  Y.,  Jam'arij  -iZ,  H-!>«(.  f 

Mii.  EiMVAKD  BAitit,  Secretari/  the  League  of  Loyal  Citiserta,  Brook- 
lyn. \.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir.—  Jly  engagemeuts  out  of  town  will  prevent  my 
attendance  upon  legislative  subcommittee  on  consolidation  this 
week. 

I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  speakers  before  the  committee 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  urged  consolidation  as  a  means 
for  providing  better  public  school  instruction  for  neglected 
children  of  this  city.  Such  a  stntement,  if  unrefnted,  would  have 
great  influence  upon  the  thoughtful  members  of  the  committee. 
1  hope  that  f^uperintendent  Maxwell,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  special  line  of  educational  work,  will  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee to  give  authentic  information  showing  the  proud  advance 
which  the  Brooklyn  public  schools  have  made  during  the  last 
ten  years.  There  is  nothing  in  the  city's  history  more  stimulat- 
ing to  civic  pride  tlian  knowledge  of  the  generous  appropriations 
of  money,  and,  in  the  main,  economical  and  wise  use  of  such  funds 
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for  tlie  devfelopmpnt  of  tlie  puliliu  school  s,vst(;ni.  The  teaching 
force  of  the  city  has  been  grently  Kttengthened.  Wi'  hp.vf  the 
largest  and  in  some  reaiject.s  the  best  high  schools  of  the  eountrj', 
and  our  new  school-houses  arc  admirably  planned  and  beautiful 
buildings.  Do  not  (ail  of  having  the  facts  in  this  particular 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Vwy  trnly  yours. 

TRUMAN  J.  BACKUS. 


Bkuokli-n,  Janiiui-ij  2l),  189G. 
Wr,  E.  D.  Benedict: 

Dear  Sir.— Pardon  me  for  asking  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
time  in  an  examination  of  the  decisions  of  Judges  Dykeman  and 
Patterson,  and  the  alSrmation  of  them  by  the  Coart  of  Appeals 
in  the  question  of  consolidation  of  the  Westchester  towns,  under 
the  act  passed  last  winter.  I  am  confident  that  you  are  [wrfectly 
willing  to  correct  an  error  if  its  justice  can  be  demonstrated,  and 
I  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  records  of  the  decisions  rendered 
in  July  last,  and  later,  will  fumish  ample  proof  that  county  lines 
are  nu  bar  to  consolidation.  Under  these  decisions  the  towns 
referred  to  are  a  portion  of  Kew  York  city,  and  enjoy  to-day  the 
benefits  of  equal  taxation. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  W.  CHAUNGEY. 


HuooKLYN,  January  21,  1896. 
Geo.  W.  Chauncby,  Esq.; 

r>('Hr  Sir. —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  You 
are  quite  correct  in  judging  that  I  would  be  willing  to  correct 
any  error  which  I  had  made,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  you 
have  the  same  willingness. 

I  am  acquaiued  with  the  cases  you  speak  of,  which  arose  out 
of  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Westchester  and  joining 
them  to  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  But  I  think  you  had  not  adverted 
lo  the  fact  that  in  that  legislation  no  question  of  abolishing  a 
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county  was  involved.  The  county  of  Kew  York  and  the  county 
of  ^Vestcheste^  both  exist  to-day,  as'  they  did  before  that  act 
was  passed.  The  only  change  that  has  been  made  has  been  a 
change  of  the  boundary  between  them.  You  are  mistaken,  there- 
fore, in  supposing  that  the  case  "  furnishes  ample  proof  that 
county  lines  are  no  bar  to  consolidation."  It  furnishes  proof 
that  existing  county  lines  can  be  changed,  so  as  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  one  county  to  another.  Itut  it  has  no  bearing  whatever 
■on  the  question  of  whether  a  county  can  be  abolished. 

If  you  will  read  what  1  have  heretofore  in  my  speech  before  the 
legislative  committee  and  elsewhere  said,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  you  will  see  that  what  I  have  said  was  first,  that  county 
lines  can  not  be  abolished  and  that  the  consolidation  bill  which 
has  been,  introduced  expressly  provides  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  counties  involved;  second,  that  as  in  each  county  of  the 
State  the  Constitution  requires  the  existence  of  a  board  of  super- 
visors, it  follows  that  in  the  consolidated  city  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Kings  and  the  board  ot  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  New  York  must  be  each  re-established  by  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which  brings  both  those  counties  within  the  boundary  of  a 
city.  I  have  urged  that  no  man  that  was  in  favor  of  good  govern- 
ment could  believe  that  it  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  a  city,  five  parts  of  which  would  be  governed  as  to  its  financial 
concerns  by  five  boards  of  supervisors,  with  a  municipal  city  gov- 
ernment extending  over  the  whole  territory  in  addition,  and  with 
the  liiiiit  of  the  debt-contracting  power  extended  to  twenty  per 
cent,  instead  of  confined,  as  the  Constitution  now  confines  it,  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  I  can  not  believe  that  you 
would  desire  the  establishment  of  such  a  complex  and  grotesque 
form  of  government.  If  you  would,  you  are  the  first  man  that  I 
have  met  to  express  such  a  desire. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  possible,  in  view  of  your  refer- 
ence to  the  act  of  last  year,  that  you  might  think  that  the  existence 
of  Kings  county,  as  a  county,  miglit  be  preserved,  although,  let 
us  say.  nine-tenths  of  it  was  consolidated  and  made  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  that,  for  instance,  to  put  an  extreme  case,  all 
of  Kings  county,  except  Barren  island,  might  be  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  thus  leaving  Harren  island  as  being 
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the  county  of  Kings.  Siicli  uu  nci  n  uuld  bo  a  Komcivhai:  similar 
ono  to  the  aof  which  was  passed  last  Tcar,  dirt'ering  in  the  extent 
of  the  territory  annexed.  But  there  are  many  difficnlties  which 
would  arise  in  the  case  of  such  legislation.  Under  the  Oonsfitn- 
tion  the  county  of  New  York  is  entitled  to  thirty-flve  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  connty  of  Kings  to  twenty-one  members. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  such  legislation  wonld  be  to  give  Barren 
island,  then  the  county  of  Kings,  a  representation  in  the  Assembly 
of  twenty-one  members  and  to  give  to  the  territory,  which  is  now 
the  city  of  New  York  and  to  all  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
«ounty  of  Kings,  except  Barren  island,  the  same  representation 
of  thirty-five  members  only,  which  New  York  county  alone,  under 
its  present  administration,  is  entitled  to. 

Such  a  result  of  itself  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  no  such 
legislation  could  be  adopted. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Constitution,  Senate  districts  Nos. 
3,  i,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  consist 
each  of  certain  specified  parts  of  the  county  of  Kings.  This 
provision  could  not  possibly  be  complied  with  if  ai!  the  county 
of  Kings,  except  Barren  island,  were  made  a  part  of  the  county 
of  New  Yorli.  Furthermore,  Senate  districts  Nos.  10  to  21  are 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  consist  of  certain  specified  parts 
of  the  county  of  New  York.  District  No.  21,  by  the  Constitution, 
is  required  to  consist  of  a  certain  specified  part  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  "  and  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  New  York  not 
hereinbefore  described."  The  result  of  such  legislation,  therefore, 
would  be  to  put  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Kings,  except  Barren 
island,  in  to  district  No.  21,  and  to  give  to  that  district  but  one 
Senator. 

I  think  you  will  see  that  no  legislation  which  should  produce 
such  results  is  possible. 

The  act  of  last  year  of  which  you  speak,  in  my  judgment 
established  great  injustice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  district 
to  which  the  annexed  district  was  necessarily  joined.  It  dimin- 
ished the  proportionate  right  of  representation  of  every  inhabitant 
within  the  district  affected. 
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had  power  to  work  that  injustice,  bnt  I  think  no  man  will  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  siiggest  that  the  Legislature  should  so  exercise 
that  arbitrary  pow'er  as  to  deprive  tlie  citizens  of  Brooklyn  of 
their  fair  proportionate  representation  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State. 

If  the  above  views  wliieli  1  liave  expressed  commend  them- 
selves to  your  judgment  as  reasonable,  it  would  seem  to  me  that, 
unless  you  are  in  favor  of  such  a  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn  and  Xew  Yorli  as  would  deprive  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
of  sucli  fair  representation,  or  are  in  favor  of  a  city  which  W'ould 
be  governed  by  tive  boards  of  aupenisors,  as  well  as  a  municipal 
government,  with  a  double  tax  limit,  you  would  have  to  concede 
that  you  are  in  error  in  supporting  the  present  consolidation  bill. 
And,  if  so,  I  am  sure  .you  are  willing  to  correct  that  eri-or. 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

IE.  D.  BENEDICT. 


We,  the  undersigned  real  estate  brokers  in  the  city  of  Broolvlyn, 
are  in  favor  of  resubmission: 

Kuston  &  Robbins,  real  estate,  44  Court  street. 
W.  (j.  Eushraore,  real  estate,  186  Hemsen  street. 
C.  J.  Bisbee,  real  estate,  73  Platbush  avenue. 
Hermann  Koeker,  real  estate,  118  Prospect  place. 
G,  H,  Barasdail,  real  estate,  286  Flatbush  avenue. 
J,  O.  Cleaveland,  real  estate,  ISfi  Remsen  street. 


We,  the  undersigned  real  estate  bn>kers  engaged  in  business 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  in  favor  of  resubmission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  consolidation: 

Thomas  W.  Story,  76  Broadway. 

E.  C.  JIacchuchey,  dealer  in  real  estate,  392  Broadway. 

Henry  Fetiel,  real  estate  and  insurance,  800  Park  avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

D.  G.  Campbell  &  Son,  real  estate  and  insurance,  1147  Myrtle 
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We,  the  HniJeraigned  real  estate  bfokei'S  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
are  in  favor  of  resubmieaion : 

Edmund  K.  Terry,  conveyancer,  12  Eeinsen  street. 

Wm.  0.  Sumner,  166  Pierpont  street. 

Isaac  n.  Gary,  200  Fulton  street. 

George  D.  Gilmore,  44  Court  street. 

John  W.  Pierce,  Boulevard  and  Neptune  avenue,  thirty-flrat 
ward.  , 

Cbas.  A.  LaEuesue,  371  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 

Hiram  G.  Bedell,  375  Fulton  street. 

Francis  E.  Heron,  1149  Third  avenue. 

J.  B.  McQuillon,  B'ifty- second  street,  Third  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Wm.  n.  Mayband,  15fi2  Fulton  street. 


The  undersigned  business  men  of  Brooklyn,  believing  our  inter- 
ests at  stake,  do  hereby  protest  against  consolidation  and  respect- 
fully demand  tliat  this  important  question  be  resubmitted  to  the 
voters  of  this  city: 

F.  H.  Chandler,  301)  Fulton  street. 

John  Segelken,  371  First  street. 

H.  C.  Segelken,  314  Hicks  street. 

Casper  Segelken,  314  Hicks  street. 

Charles  A.  Packard,  Jr.,  601  Evergreen  avenue. 

Michl.  O'Connor,  55  Atlantic  avenue. 

Patrick  Dunnigan,  39  Atlantic  avenue. 

John  Longhlin,  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Francis  Hayward,  635  Carroll  street. 

Tlieo.  J.  Grunewald,  25  Canton  street, 

Henry  F.  O'Neill,  65  Columbia  place. 

S.  n.  Liddle,  06  Atlantic  avenue. 

Wm.  T.  Lidd(e.  201  Columbia  street. 

Wm.  T.  Hagan,  2!)1  Columbia  street. 

Thos.  G.  S]i!int,  77  Allanlic  avenue. 

J.  E.  Carroll,  HI  Atlantic  avenue. 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  43 
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Frank  Berry,  89  Atlantic  avenue. 
Robert  Milne,  116  Atlantic  avenue. 
Henry  A.  Oleen,  113  Atlantic  avenue. 
John  P.  Johnson,  117  Atlantic  avenue. 
Wm.  H.  Short,  119  Atlantic  avenue. 
AuguBtus  0.  Vaennaros,  145  Atlantic  avenue. 
H.  J.  Brunton,  171  Atlantic  avenue. 
Peter  Becker,  173  Atlantic  avenue. 
Byrne  Brost  Co.,  183  Atlantic  avenue. 
Wm,  Xeller,  187  Atlantic  avenue. 
J,  J.  Rife,  193  Atlantic  avenue. 
C.  G.  Schwitter,  193  Atlantic  avenue. 
Joseph  Dahlbender,  98  Court  street. 


We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city 
of  Brooiilyn,  respectfully  petition  the  Honorable  Ijegislature, 
through  its  joint  sub- committee  on  consolidation,  to  take  no  final 
action  of  any  bind  on  consolidation  until  the  matter  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  a  further  expression 
of  their  opinion. 

Edward  J.  Ovington,  38-42  Platbush  avenue. 

Hardenburg  &  Co.,  42-44  Platbush  avenue. 

William  Wynn,  496  Pulton  street. 

Smith,  Gray  &  Co.,  Pulton  and  Platbush  avenue. 

James  C.  Hughes,  376  Clermont  avenue. 

George  Rockitts  Sons,  5130  Fulton  street. 

Thomas  P.  Blankley,  518  Pulton  street. 

F.  M.  Horton,  394-396  Fulton  street. 

C.  W.  Brindley,  453  Pulton  street. 

C,  W.  Kienan,  447  Fulton  street. 

Balch,  Price  &  Co.,  376  Fulton  street 

L.  Schwager,  325  Washington  street. 

L.  Levyson,  325  Washington  street. 

Slee  &  LongHtreet,  504  Pulton  street. 
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Harry  Bristow,  500  Fulton  stivt't. 

C.  P.  Case,  498  Fulton  street. 
Heai7  J.  Bladger,  i78  Fulton  street. 
Gushing  Adams,  417  Fulton  street. 
Edward  D.  Burt,  440-4-18  Fulton  street. 
Jamea  McCnllongli,  364  Fulton  street. 
William  Arthur  Chutrugli,  4fi7  Pulton  street. 
J.  W.  Peek,  110  Pulton  street, 

J.  Chobot,  4i9  Pulton  street. 
John  A.  Dietz,  433  Pulton  street. 

D.  B.  Powell,  69  Lefferts  place. 
John  W.  Kissam,  423  Pulton  street. 
Borne,  Crawford  &  Co.,  419  Pulton  street. 
Aaron  Sherk,  451  Pulton  street. 

J,  Franklin  Bowie,  589  Pulton  street, 
Jackson  &  Cowenhovcn,  639  Fulton  street. 
J.  Fred  Windolph,  5fi4  State  street. 
Louis  8.  Earll,  272  First  street. 
Theo.  H.  Sommers,  580  Atlantic  avenue. 
Adolph  Schwartz,  511  Atlantic  avenue, 
Moerstaller  Hartmann,  502  Atlantic  avenue. 
Ellas  Johnson,  494  Atlantic  avenue. 
H.  A.  Dahl,  290  Schermerhom  street. 
T.  J,  Bennett,  31  Pond  street. 
L.  Lippmann,  12  Hanover  place. 
M.  McNamee,  342  Fulton  street. 


We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  of 

Brooklyn,  resi)ectfully  petition  the  Honorable  Legislature, 
through  its  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation  to  take  no  final 
action  of  any  kind  on  consolidation  until  the  matter  shall  have 
been  .submitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  a  further  expression 
of  their  opinion. 

John  8.  M'cKeon,  Broadway  and  Bedford  avenue. 

J.  Henry  Hulm,  49  William  avenue.  i 
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D.  E.  Banks,  95  Broadway. 

Chr.  I.  Wolf,  of  Kings  Co.  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  97  Broadway. 

A.  Fahey,  128  Brosidway. 

Henrj  W.  Allers,  446  Bedford  avenue. 

Theodore  Wolcott.  84  Norman  avenue. 

J.  H.  Fountain,  397  Bedford  avenue. 

William  Vincent,  lo9  Broadway. 

Thomaa  A.  Christoplier,  381  Bedford  avenue. 

M.  J,  Hayden,  153  Broadway. 

B.  G.  Latimer  &  Sons'  Co.,  Broadway  and  Driggs  avenue 
A.  G-.  Brown,  420  Bedford  avenue. 

George  F,  Yates,  431  Bedford  avenue. 
Arthur  RifenViurgh,  417  Bedford  avenue. 
Edward  Cooper,  107-1(19  Broadway. 

Isaac  Eeynolds,  snijerintendent  Geo.  W,  Coger,  124  Broadway. 
H.  Steinicke,  122  Broadway. 
H.  B.  Parbam,  91  Broadway. 
M.  E.  Sutton,  141  Broadway. 
William  Lewis,  408  Bedford  avenue. 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  .'J09  Bedford  avenue. 
Fred.  G.  Anderson,  369  Bedford  avenue. 
8.  B.  Anderson,  369  Bedford  avenue. 
R.  F.  Thompson,  254  Division  street. 
George  W.  Swain,  429  Bedford  avenue. 
John  Hoerle,  201  Broadway. 

James  S.  Eearns,  President  Kings  County  Savings  Bunk,  80 
South  Tenth  street. 

Frank  J.  Manier,  625  Willoiighby  avenue. 


We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  anil  business  men  of  the  citj 
of  Brooklyn,  respectfully  petition  the  Ilonorable  Legislature, 
through  its  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation,  to  take  no  final 
aclion  of  any  kind  on  consolidation  until  the  matter  shall  have 
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been  5ubraittt?d  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  a  further  expres- 
Hion  of  their  opinion. 

John  W.  Woltmaan,  121  Macon  street. 

W.  B.  Clarii:,  9  New  York  avenue. 

J.  W.  Jamea,  176  Herkimer  street. 

McElhenie  &  Marsiand,  259  Kyerson  street.  . 

Wm,  C.  Anderson,  318  Lafayette  avenue, 

Frederick  Wllkins,  344  Claason  avenue. 

Wm.  P.  DeForest,  393  Classon  avenue. 

E.  Schurenbeck,  248  DeKalb  avenue. 

Bernard  Easier,  73  Lafayette  avenue. 

T.  Clark,  90  Fort  Greene  place. 

W.  B.  Dayton  &  Son,  647  Fulton  street. 

Y.  V.  Corvenboven,  63!)  Fulton  street. 

W.  &  H.  Mumford,  390-392  Pulton  street,  per  H.  M. 

A.  Clinton  Bird,  foot  of  Montague  street. 

Mai-ston  &  Son,  21  Water  street. 

Chas.  W.  Davidson,  84  Montague  street. 

Herzog  &  Erbe,  83-87  Washington  street. 

Tbos.  E.  Almond,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  85  Washington 
street, 

Frank  J.  Schenck,  124  Pearl  street. 

Aaron  Levy,  wholesale  butcher,  25fi  Hudson  avenue. 


We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  oity 
of  Brooklyn,  respectfully  petition  the  Honorable  Legislature, 
through  its  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation,  to  take  no  final 
action  of  any  kind  on  consolidation  until  the  matter  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  a  further  expre»* 
sion  of  tbeir  opinion. 

A.' J.  Hafe,  402-404  Nostrand  avenue. 

W.  H.  Bemdery,  406  Nostrand  avenue. 

A.  W.  Totten,  277-279  Quincy  sti-eet. 
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Wm.  Cabbie  &  8ons'  Mamifacturing  Company,  Union  avenue 
aind  Ainslie  street. 

Chas.  B.  Paul,  467  Keap  street. 
Brooks,  Mack  &  Peace,  479  Keap  street. 
Alex.  R.  Harris,  430  Keap  street. 
Charles  KloefEer,  452-i60  Keap  street. 


We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  respectfully  petition  the  Honorable  Legislature, 
through  its  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation,  to  take  no  final 
action  of  any  kind  on  consolidation  until  the  matter  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  for  a  further  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion. 

Joseph  A.  Osborne,  88  Fifth  avenue. 

W.  H.  Webster,  117  Fifth  avenue. 

Hermann  Witte,  188  Fifth  avenue. 

Wm.  J.  Brown,  156  Fifth  avenue. 

J.  Solomon,  154  Fifth  avenue. 

M.  Grace,  70  Fifth  avenue. 

F.  D.  Hadjes,  64  Fifth  aveuue. 

Henry  T.  Vail,  46  Third  avenue. 

George  Boyle,  74  Third  avenue. 

George  A.  Duke,  109  Third  avenue. 

Chris.  Gatz,  120  Third  avenue. 

Walter  Galpine,  129  ThiiMa  avenue. 

Martin  Wohlgement,  130  Third  avenue. 

Edward  F  Woods,  129  Third  avenue. 

Geo.  K.  Walters,  Third  avenue  and  Douglass  sti-ci't. 

Frank  C.  Willett,  192  Third  avenue. 

Dennis  Russell,  254  Third  avenue. 

Thomas  W.  Woods'  Sons,  Gowanus  canal  and  Third  street. 

William  Nungann,  Third  Street,  near  Third  avenue. 

George  House,  358  Fifth  avenue. 

Andrew  Jenkins,  386  Fifth  avenue. 
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Henry  Jochens,  43  Siimpter  street. 
C.  W.  Veith,  390  Fifth  avenue. 
Charles  Bemmhes,  390  Fifth  avenue. 
William  Brereton,  373  Thirteenth  street. 
Samuel  Lusk,  288  Fifth  avenue. 


Persons  who  voted  for  consolidation  in  1894,and  who  now  desire 
resubmission. 

(List  No.  1.) 

Silas  P.  Wirslej,  467  Tompkins  avenue, 

G.  M.  Schmidt,  101  Macon  street. 

C.  A.  Borrow,  284  Quincy  street. 

Jno.  E.  Barns,  1529  Greene  avenue. 

Henry  Taylor,  102  Conselyea  street. 

Wm.  Storms,  439  Graham  avenue. 

T.  W.  Spear,  497  Gates  avenue. 

Edward  ilcCann,  289  Park  avenue. 

J.  dePalos,  177  Sand  street. 

L.  M.  McNaughton,  589  Pacific  street. 

Edward  Hollo  way. 

Wm.  Pond,  Gates,  near  Bedford  avenue. 

G.  Froland  Johnson,  619  Washington  avenue. 

W.  M.  Marshall,  858  Atlantic  avenue. 

Howard  Fleming,  860  Atlantic  avenue. 

David  Healy,  district  attorney's  office. 

C.  W.  Miller,  298  Fifth  avenue. 

Bernard  Fowler,  679  St.  Mark's  avenue. 

Isaac  H.  Hodgdon,  267  Nassua  avenue. 

E.  E.  Terry,  12  Remsen  street. 

Jos.  D.  Stone,  7!)4  Greene  avenue. 

i;.  K.  Robbins,  604  Madison  street, 

G.  H.  Richards,  295  Decatur  street. 

Franklio  Woodruff,  106  Remesen  street. 

Wm,  O.  Miles,  101  State  street. 
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A.  E.  Smith,  303  Nostrand  avenue. 
Jas.  E.  Bjrene,  450  (Jrand  avenue. 
J.  W.  Jamps,  170  Herkimer  street. 

E.  Schierenbach,  284  De  Kalb  avenue. 
James  M.  Meade,  139  M,vrtle  avenue. 
Henry  A.  Phillips,  15  Willoughbj  avenue. 
P.  Barrett,  Johnson,  corner  Navj  street, 

P.  Barrett's  first  son,  Johnson,  corner  Navy  street. 

P.  Barrett's  second  son,  Johnson,  comer  Navy  street 

P.  Barrett's  third  son.  Johnson,  corner  Navy  street. 

Prank  A.  Ealtz. 

Lincoln  M.  Adams. 

A.  E.  Stevenson,  Market,  near  Magenta. 

Geo.  S.  Abell,  Seventh  avenue  and  First  street. 

Wm.  J.  Logan,  Atlantic,  corner  Crescent. 

G.  W.  Brush,  2  Spencer  place. 

H.  B.  Brush,  90  Hathome  street. 

F.  W.  Kristeller,  419  Pulaski  street. 
E.  S.  Kristeller,  419  Pulaski  street. 
J.  C.  London,  161  Keap  street, 

Geo.  F.  Yates,  431   Bedford  avenue. 
Aug.  Donohue,  5  Hanson  place. 

G.  Johnson  Froland,  619  Washington  avenue. 
Geo.  P.  Fiske,  Montague  street. 

John  G.  Hudson,  364  Sixth  avenue. 

Geo.  A.  Booth,  116  Verona  street, 

J.  Horton,  381  Fourth  avenue. 

J,  A.  Hardner,  213  Manhattan  avenue. 

George  C.  Gledbill,  184  Franklin  street. 

James  Dewey,  163  State  street, 

Robert  Caaet,  255  Eeid  avenue. 

E.  Auerbach,  112  Third  place. 

C,  Seibert,  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Coy  street. 
J,  8.  Scaulon,  80  Tompkins  avenue. 
Wm.  H.  Powers,  760  Grand  street. 

F.  Fay,  129  Third  avenue. 
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W.  H,  Liviogston  avenue,  20:i  Cuiumbia  strei 

M.  C.  Helfrich,  123  Fifteenth  street. 

Charles  Clark,  420  Fifth  avenue. 

Thomas  Dove,  122  Twelfth  street. 

Hans  Larsen,  671  Third  avenue. 

D.  F.  Farley,  477  Third  avenue. 

John  E.  Close,  198  Tenth  street. 

George  Ellis,  148  Eleventh  street.. 

Nelson  M.  Hedges,  362  Tenth  street. 

S.  Ellis,  148  Eleventh  street. 

Frank  J.  Blessington,  159  Prospect  avenue. 

Frank  Neiman,  112  Fifteenth  street 

Jesse  D.  Frost,  482  Eleventh  street. 

John  G.  Thomson,  442  Eleventh  street. 

John  Kodgers,  361  Twelfth  street. 

S.  J.  Plummer,  224  Eleventh  street. 

Herman  T.  Smith,  244  Sixth  avenue. 

C.  G.  Duflon,  208  Fifth  avenue. 

W.  W.  Morton,  449  Eleventh  street. 

George  P.  Bosold,  273  Twenty-first  street. 

Eobert  M.  Noble,  368  Eighth  avenue. 

F.  J.  Creighton,  456  Sixteenth  street. 

W.  B.  Smith,  612  Sixteenth  street. 

Thos.  Ford,  1345  Third  avenue. 

Charles  W.  Miller,  298  Fifth  street. 

Herbert  R.  Churchill,  362  Throop  street. 

James  Donovan,  157  Second  avenue. 

C.  J.  Bode,  542  Fourth  avenue. 


We,  the  subscribers  to  this  instrument,  declare  that  we  voted 
"For  consolidation  "  in  the  election  of  1894.  We  further  now 
declare  th?it  we  favor  resubmission  and  respectfully  ni^e  it. 

Charles  A.  Bradley,  201  Myrtle  avenue. 

Sylvester  Blume,  190  Myrtle  avenue. 
[Senate,  Ko.  44.]  44 
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G.  Schulze,  256  Myrtle  avenue. 
F.  W.  Knnzinger,  270  Myrtle  avenue. 
Charles  W.  Senior,  713  Myrtle  avenue. 
Noali  Otton,  709  Myrtle  avenue. 
Charles  E.  Farman,  720  Myrtle  avenue. 
William  Hilz,  730  Myrtle  avenue. 
Thomas  A.  Kennedy,  80  Sandford  street. 
William  Garlick,  723  Myrtle  avenue. 
Edmond  Angeline,  109  Spencer  street. 
M.  Walsh,  725  Myrtle  avenue. 
James  A.  Todd,  566  Willoughby  avenue. 
Henry  WoUman,  736  Myrtle  avenue. 
M.  Pass,  729  Myrtle  avenue. 
H.  Hoppen,  725|  Myrtle  avenue. 
Kichard  A.  Ward,  721  Myrtle  avenue. 
P.  J.  Sweeney,  332  Myrtle  avenue, 
Hugh  Conolity,  106  Sandford  street. 
Edward  Doran,  738  Myrtle  avenue. 
Ben  Preen,  810  Fulton  avenue, 
Henry  Morris,  140  Nostrand  avenue. 
Marcus  Morris,  145  Nostrand  avenue. 
Peter  Snyder,  52  Vernon  avenue. 
Frank  R.  Tenk,  384  Madison  avenue. 
John  Wogart,  126  Nostrand  avenue. 
John  H.  Stamm,  114  Nostrand  avenue. 
Daniel  Cooney,  109  ^Jostrand  avenue. 
Thomas  Dailey,  507  Marcy  avenue, 
William  Sander,  239  Floyd  street. 
Alfred  G,  Wood,  788  Myrtle  avenue. 
William  Hoehn,  217  Central  avenue, 
John  Prenderville,  85  Nostrand  avenue. 
Harry  Lill,  746  Park  avenue. 
George  Gebbardt,  138  Nostrand  avenue 
Christian  Gebhardt,  98  Union  avenue. 
Joseph  Menelle,  742  Myrtle  avenue. 
John  Becker,  740  Myrtle  avenue. 
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James  Lawrence,  740  Mjrtle  avenue. 

Louis  K.  Goabowsky,  595  Park  avenue. 

Morris  Marks,  58  State  street. 

David  Ferris,  163  South  First  street. 

M.  Minden,  999  Atlantic  avenue. 

M.  Abrahajns,  884  Myrtle  avenue. 

Edward  J.  McGlynn,  66  Heywood  street. 

Thomas  J.  Lynch,  44  Stockton  street. 

David  Mendes,  187  Classon  avenue. 

John  A.  Cambel,  178  Nostrand  avenue. 

S.  Abrams,  125  Sandford  street. 

S.  E.  Seymour,  125  Sandford  street. 

B,  Davis,  182  Nostrand  avenue. 

P.  Benjamin,  144  Hart  street. 

A.  Nohert,  44  Willoughby  avenue. 

J.  Hertzog,  732  Myrtle  avenue. 

W,  Powerraan,  735  Myrtle  avenue. 

A.  Kagel,  735  Myrtle  avenue. 

F.  O.  Kane,  470  Koscinalia  street. 

John  B.  Donovan,  134  Eckfoi'd  street. 

George  Henhum,  70.^  Myrtle  avenue. 

Augustus  Eoupp,  717  Myrtle  avenue. 

Peter  Hyppart,  788  Myrtle  avenue. 

W.  8.  Hammond,  22  Law  ton  street, 

J.  J.  Hillans,  703  Gates  avenue. 

Thos.  Hiftins,  65  Floyd  street. 

D.  Jacobs,  737  Myrtle  avenue. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1896. 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Qovenwr,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

of  New  York: 

The  undersigned,  merchants  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  r^pect- 

fully  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  consolidating  Brooklyn  city  with 

New  York  city,  providing  among  other  things,  for  attaining  an 
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equal  and  unifoi'm  rate  of  taxation  and  uniform  Taluations  for 
tile  purpose  of  taxation, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 
W.  H.  Dullard. 
Joseph  Weclisler's  Sous. 
James  Harkness,  fi02  Fulton  sti-eet. 
Morris  Nason,  COl  Fiftb  aveuue,  corner  Prospect. 
George  B.  Lewis,  (100  Fulton  street. 
8.  P.  Willets,  71  Lafayette  avenue. 
Benjamin  Rosenzweig.  624  Fulton  street. 
D.  Maguire,  703  Fulton  streer. 
Peter  Flynn,  701  Fulton  street. 

Brooklyn  Hardware  and  Sportiug  Goods  Co.,  COl  Fulton  street; 
H.  H.  Nuflough,  President. 

Weschsler  Bros.,  53S  and  540  Fulton  street. 

Johnston  Bros.,  8,  10  and  12  Nevins  street. 

P.  W.  Taylor,  521  Fulton  street. 

M.  Rosenberg,  481  and  483  Fulton  street. 

Isaac  Mason,  860  President  street. 

Tliomas  Thompson,  101  Park  place. 

Walter  B.  Shipman,  12.H  Myrtle  avenue. 

Joseph  J.  Mclntyre,  12T8  Putnam  avenue. 

P.  M.  Dale  &  Son,  Myrtle  avenue  and  Gold  street. 

Armstrong  Bros.,  3.19  and  3.19|  Myrtle  avenue. 

F.  C,  Joslyn,  404  Myrtle  avenue. 

John  Flynn,  137  Carlton  avenue. 

Henry  M.  Bach,  345  Myrtle  avenue. 

Lougmore  &  Warwick,  3182  Myrtle  avenue. 

Isaac  Knee,  442  Myrtle  avenue. 

N.  F,  Green,  455  to  461  Market  avenue. 

David  Jacobs,  per  H.  J.,  623  to  627  Myrtle  avenue. 

Henry  J.  Leach,  1103  Fulton  street. 

John  Doyle,  109!)  Fulton  street. 

Samuel  Downing,  1095  and  Hm  Fnllon  street. 
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The  Long  Island  r.rewei'.v,  .1.  W.   Brown,  President;     Third 
avenue,  Dean  and  Berpon  streets. 
Ernest  Mason,  001  Fifth  avenue 
Thomas  L.  Murphy,  66  Kiclioiond. 
John  Mc  Cormick,  448  Fifth  avenue. 
John  W.  Kimball,  450  Fifth  aveune. 
H.  V.  Monahan,  50,S  to  509  Fifth  avenue. 
C,  S,  Stephenson,  577  and  579  Fifth  avenue. 
M.  J.  Maxwell,  550  Fifth  aveuue. 


To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  Btate  Assembly: 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  "  tJnity  Republican 
Ciub,"  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you: 

Whbkeab,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  look- 
ing to  the  consolidation  of  certain  terdtory,  to  be  known  as 
"  Greater  New  York," 

Resolved,  Tliat  we,  the  members  of  the  "  Dnity  Republican 
Club,"  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  representing,  as  we  believe  we  do, 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  district  of  said  city,  heartily 
denounce  said  consolidation  as  being  a  real  estate  scheme,  pure 
and  simple,  to  rob  the  masses  of  their  born  rights. 

^Ve  do  not  believe  that  an  expression  of  opinion  favorable  to 
the  incorporation  of  a  "Greater  New  York"  is  obtained  when 
but  one-third  of  Brooklyn's  registered  voters  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  we  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  our  State  and  to  every 
right-minded  member  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Brush  and  Assemblyman  Audett,  for  a  resub- 
mission of  this  all-important  question,  believing  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  would  vote  against  consolida- 
tion had  they  the  chance. 

During  the  last  municipal  election.  Mayor  Wurster,  Republican, 
who  agitated  the  question  of  resubmission,  was  elected  over  Mr. 
Grout,  a  consolidationist,  by  2, BOO  majority,  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  the  affairs  of  our  fair  city  have  been  presided  over  by 
a  Rep'ublicfin  mayor  without  the  aid  of  the  independent  orfjiiniza- 
tions.  We  sincerely  believe  that  a  party  in  power  when  such  a 
bill  goes  llii'oiigh  will  lose  Kings  county  at  the  following  election 
by  at  least  2.f>.000  majority. 
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Resolved,  Tbat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  the  State  Senate,  State  Assembly,  and  the  Hon. 
O.  L,  Forrester,  Assemblyman  from  the  thirteenth  district. 
E.  A.  CONNOR, 

President. 
T.  K,  Febnchabd, 

Secretarp. 


The  following  was  handed  to  the  commission  by  Mr.  Matthews: 
There  did  a  party  call  on  me  at  my  house,  begging  me  to  sign 
the  call  for  resubmission;  that  he  waa  getting  five  cents  a  signa- 
ture.    It  was  at  night,  and  he  said  he  was  out  of  worli.     A  great 
many  signed  it  to  help  this  poor  fellow. 

1  H.  L.  BRYANT. 

105  Butler  street. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  are  in  favor  of  cousolidatins  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
into  one  city: 

Howard  M.  Smith,  es-President  Union  League  Club. 

Benjamin  Russell, 

Austin  Kelly. 

J.  W.  Harman. 

Ira  Preston  Taylor. 

Russell  Parker. 

Adolphus  G.  Bailey- 
George  B.  Jones. 

E.  C.  Fuller. 

M.  J.  Cooney. 

George  P.  Chappcll 

J.  G.  Dettmer, 

J.  S.  Nugent. 

A.  G.  Perham. 

C.  Washinpton  Colyer. 

William  IT.  Lyon. 

Nelson  J.  Gates. 
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Louis  J.  Seitz. 
J.  D.  Carpenter, 

C.  D.  Khinehart. 

D.  P.  Darling. 
W.  H.  Biggam. 
M.  S.  Hayes. 

T.  G.  Christinas. 
O.  W.  Ingersoll. 

E.  C.  Moore. 
S.  H.  Benton. 
Chester  Pell. 
Alexander  H.  Doty. 
Theodore  Corning. 
B.  C.  Miller. 

F.  J.  Ashfield. 
Joseph  L.  White. 
John  H.  Donnelly. 
H.  0.  Sherwood. 

S.  8.  Voshell. 

George  H.  Squire. 

W.  A.  Porter. 

J.  L.  Voshell. 

T.  E.  Quinn. 

Edward  H.  Hobbs. 

E.  W.  Scarborough. 

James  H.  Taft,  Jr. 

Thomas  Bishop. 

S.  B.  Holt. 

H.  E.  Jacobs. 

W.  H.  Pierson,  M.  D. 

George  I.  Jackson. 

James  G.  Stevens. 

William  Cooney.. 

Frank  L.  Bartley. 

Owen  E.  Houghton.  M.  D.  S. 

Thomas  L.  Wells,  M.  D. 
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James  H.  Steams. 
W.  H.  Irwin. 

A.  S,  Haight,  8  Spencer  place. 

Abel  E.  Blackman,  ex-president,—  if  with  equal 

William  A.  Barnura. 

Cbarles  E.  Newton. 

James  Kice,  Jr. 

Henry  C.  Larore. 

Marshall  T.  Davidson. 

Ethan  Allen  Dotj. 

Jon.  V.  Jewell. 

Frank  L.  Coon. 

T.  B.  Keppy. 

F.  H.  Sellman. 

D.  M.  Munger. 

T.  H.  Taylor. 

David  Tliorrton. 

Montrose  W.  Morris. 

Benjamin  Estes. 

John  A.  Schmidt,— provided  ec|ual  ta-xation 

F.  E,  Barnard, — -with  equal  taxation. 

Herbert  S.  Ogden, —  no  commission. 

L.  F.  Silvaj — on  equal  taxation. 

William  C.  Pate. 

Stephen  H.  Hand. 

Charles  H.  Reynolds,  Jr. 

H.  H.  Gates. 

J.  W.  Hussey. 

William  H.  Coon. 

F.  H.  Wilson,  ex-president. 

B.  h.  Houghton. 

F.  H.  Cowperthwaite. 

C.  W.  Prankard, —  for  equal  taxation. 
John  Nash. 

W.  M.  Matthews. 
T.  O.  Garner. 
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Heiir.T  C.  Al-or. 

J.  F.  Hamilton. 

Welcome  S.  Japvis. 

E.  H.  Warren. 

A.  H.  Romeyn. 

John  B.  Crura. 

William  H.  Reynolds. 

M.  L.  Bowen. 

R.  W.  Gleason. 

W.  E.  Edmister. 

Koho  Lundell. 

Y  sin  do  Pen  das. 

William  P.  GUI,  24  Brevoort  place. 

,1.  Hamilton  (lil!,  24  Brevoort  place. 

J.  Cnlbert  Palmer,  14  Breevort  place. 

James  M.  Cromwell,  29  Brevoort  place. 

Edgar  0.  Pearce,  1092  Dean  street. 

William  H.  Sterling,  1086  Dean  street. 

Seth  T.  Stewart. 

Bennett  E.  Fettman. 

Geoi^e  N.  Bobiuson. 

Hugo  Hii'sh. 

James  Webb, 

William  Degbie. 

A.  Abraham. 

Edward  Lyons. 

George  H.  Conklin. 

E.  G.  Blatchford. 

Cliarles  H,  Macklin. 

John  Ditmars. 

\V.  B.  Mead. 

Thomas  J.  Washburn. 

William  Jeremiah, 

Charles  J.  Sands. 

Arnold  Cooper. 

G.  W.  Coonithies. 

S.  W.  Milligan. 
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Andrew  Mercer. 
A.  H.  Carleton. 
E.  M,  Cragin. 
Frederick  H.  Pouet 

Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1896. 

Meeting  of  subcommittee  of  joint  committee  on  cities  oC  Senate 

and  Assembly,  for  a  continuation  of  hearing  on  "  the  Greater 

New  Yort  bill." 

Present. —  Senators  Lexow,  Brusli  and  Grady;  Assemblymen 
Austin,  McKeown  and  Keenholts. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
The  committee  is  now  ready  to  listen  to  further  argument  on 
the  Greater  New  York  question.       I  understand  that  Senator 
Brush  has  a  communication  to  present,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  committee. 

Mr,  Brush: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :     I  received  this  telegram  a  short 
time  ago  from  Mr.  Redfield,  the  president  of  the  League  of  Loyal 
Citizens  of  Brooklyn: 

To  Senator  George  W.  Bi-ush,  Assemhln  Parlor,  Capitol,  Albany: 

We  do  not  think  necessary  to  trouble  your  committee  by  appear- 
ing In  Albany  after  full  hearing  here.  Are  working  actively  for 
Brooklyn,  however,  and  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  information 
desired  or  to  come  when  needed. 

WILLIAM  0.  REDFIELD, 

President  League  of  Loyal  Citizens. 


Mr.  Lexow: 
Will  you  kindly  flle  that  with  the  stenographer,  Mr.  Brush? 
I  believe  the  introducer  of  the  resubmission  bill  in  the  Assembly 
vas  Assemblyman  W'ilsou,  and  inasmuch  as  we  first  hear  argu- 
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ments  against  the  bill  pending  in  the  Senate,  which  would  mean 
hj  an  advocate  of  tlie  resubmispion  bill  in  the  Assembly,  we  would 
like  to  hear  if  Mr.  Wilson  has  anything  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  resubmission. 

Mr.  Wilson: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment 
of  being  called  on  before  your  honorable  body,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  sit  as  judge  and  jury  in  this  case, 
that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  at  this  time  to  present  my 
views  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  what  I  would  say  has  been 
reiterated  time  and  time  again  by  the  different  papers  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere ;  but  I  must  say,  with  all  respect 
to  the  committee,  that  we  are  wholly  unprepared  on  such  short 
notice.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  with  all  respect  to 
the  committee,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  had  more  time  for 
consideration,  to  mature  our  plans,  so  that  our  friends  who  under- 
stand our  side  of  the  question  of  resubmission  could  present  their 
views  intelligently,  quietly  and  conservatively. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
(Interrupting.)     Excuse  the  inteiTuption  —  but  a  telegram  is 
■on  flle  now  to  the  effect  that  the  friends  of  resubmission  do  not 
desire  to  have  any  further  argument  upon  the  question. 


Very  good,  sir  —  but  I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  of  course,  they 
have  no  desire  to  have  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  prepare  them  ^ 


Xo  — that  was  in  the  telegram  —  that  the  matter  has  been 
fully  presented  by  their  side,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  present 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Wilson: 
Well.  Ko  I  iindcrsland  it  now  —  because  they  have  not  had 
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time  — even  if  tlu-re  were  time—     So,  Mr.  Chairman,  thanking 
you  for  the  honor,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  further  remarks. 

Ma.  Lexow: 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  desires  to  speak  against  consolida- 
tion? (Pause.)  Then  the  side  in  favor  of  consolidation  -will  be 
heard;  lint  I  assume  the  same  principle  will  apply,  namely,  that 
the  ground  has  been  fairly  thoroughly  threshed  over,  so  tar  as 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  concerned,  and  relating  only  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn;  and  we  would  ask  any  speakers  on  the  consoli- 
dation side  of  the  question  to  apply  themselves  to  new  arguments, 
if  they  have  any,  and  to  present  new  speakers  upon  the  question 
and  not  those  that  have  been  beard  before  —  unless  Judge  Tenney 
will  give  us  an  oration  —  I  think  we  would  all  make  an  exception 
in  bis  case. 

Mr.  Matthews: 
Mr.  Chairman:    As  1  have  individually  no  new  argument  to 
present,  I  will  introduce  to  you  General  George  W.  Wingate, 
who,  I  think,  will  present  some  arguments. 

General  George  W.  Wingate: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  1  am  somewttat  embarrassed 
in  addressing  you  in  regard  to  —  in  view  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
t'liairniau.  So  much  has  been  said  already  upon  this  proposition 
Ihat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  anything  that  is  new. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  ilsat  after  the  storm  of  talk  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  they  are  now  coming  into  a 
position  where  they  can  seriously  consider  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  whicli  have  been  addressed  to  them  and  the  weight 
of  the  people  who  have  brought  forward  those  alignments. 

When  you  take  the  testimony,  as  I  have  done,  and  weigh  it 
through,  yon  will  be  jiU-ased  to  find  —  and  what? — -how  few 
argumenls  ha.ve  really  been  presented  to  you  in  opposition  to  this 
plan.  They  are  simply  these  ■ —  I  propose  to  be  very  brief  on  this 
matters;  and  simply  sum  up  the  arguments  wliich  have  been 
brought  against  this  plan.  The  burden  is,  as  the  committee  has 
decided,  on  behalf  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill. 
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The  arguDients  are:  First,  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were 
not  aware  when  in  ISlll  tliev  intoil  al  t1h>  eli>eiioii.  on  tlu>  siiliject 
of  whether  or  not  there  shniiltl  he  a  eoiii-olidatiun  with  Xew  Voi-Ij. 
■what  thei-  ^v-(^^e  doiiij!;. 

That  some  of  tlieiii  who  iiiijrlit  have  votfi]  did  not  vote.  In 
other  vvordK,  that  tlie  siinjority  was  not  siilHoiently  Jai'jfe  1o  be 
satisfactory. 

That  the  Brooklyn  people  have  such  a  high  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  their  positions  as  citizens  of  that  givat  —  village  — because 
that  is  about  all  it  is,  as  Mr.  Depew  said  —  that  they  go  out  and 
have  fits  in  the  public  squares  whenever  anyl>ody  suggests  to  them 
that  they  should  be  annexed  to  New  York.  That  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  have  not  yet  changed  their  minds  and 
ape  opposed  to  consolidation.  That  under- — not  this  bill,  but 
under  some  legislation  which  comes,  I  suppose,  in  carrying  out 
the  bill  —  there  will  be  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  other  legal  difficulties. 

That  the  law  is  an  experiment,  and  the  Legislature  shonld 
not  try  any  experiments. 

Thaf  it  is  possible  —  as  Jesse  Johnson  argued  —  for  great  cities 
to  be  governed  by  imperial  government,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
govern  gi'eat  cities  under  republican  form  of  government. 

That  Brooklyn  will  not  be  able  —  that  Brooklyn  is  able  to  raise 
all  the  money  she  desires  for  her  future  needs  and  that  if  she 
-was  annexed  to  iJTew  York,  New  York  would  not  assist  her. 

And,  Anally,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  referendum. 

Now,  those  are  all  the  arguments,  boiled  down,  which  have 
been  produced  to  this  committee. 

Xow,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this  question  — 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  election;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  voters  of.the  city  of  Brooklyn  are  all  men  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  not  women,  children  and  ministers,  en- 
tirely; and  that  a  vote  is  to  be  considered  as  being  conslusive 
unless  those  who  are  opposing  the  vote  and  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  bill  can  show,  not  by  mere  argument,  not  by  oral  state- 
ments, but  by  overwhelming  evidence,  that  the  bill  —  the  vote  — 
was  not  a  fair  one  or  that  there  has  been  such  a  change  in  the 
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sentiment  of  the  people  that  that  vote  should  be  disregarded.  On 
this  question  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  instead  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  being  able  to  demonstrate  that,  the  contrary  h;i» 
been  proven  to  you.  The  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before 
jou  in  opposition  to  this  bill  are  undoubtedly  eminent  and  respect- 
able citizens  of  Brooklyn,  but  thej  represent  a  comparatively  few 
interests.  All  the  interests  of  Brooklyn  v.hich  make  it  what 
it  is;  all  the  people  who  represent  all  this  business,  these  interef^ts 
which  depend  for  their  pros^perity  r.pon  the  development,  are  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  All  the  railroads,  the  elevated  railroads,  and 
the  surface  railroads,  have  signed  petitions  in  its  favor.  What 
class  of  the  commnnity  is  there  ■whose  very  life  depends  upon 
Brooklyn  being  prosperous  and  populous  as  the  railroads?  All 
the  great  merchants  have  been  in  favor  of  this  bill.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  same  things.  The  banks,  the  trust  com- 
panies, the  real  estate  dealers,  all  the  people  who  are  business 
men,  who  make  it  their  business  to  study  what  is  good  for  Brook- 
lyn, because  what  is  good  for  Brooklyn  is  good  for  their  pockets, 
those  men  have  all  come  to  you  and  addressed  you  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  The  other  gentlemen,  largely,  I  think,  are  sentiment- 
alists, and  largely  who  bring  theoretical  arguments;  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  weight  as  practical  men  which  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  have. 

Now,  the  argument  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  or 
most  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  have  any  particular 
affection  to  this  place,  beciiuse  it  is  their  birthplace,  because  their 
children  have  grown  up  there,  is  the  merest  nonsense.  The  aver- 
age ciizens  of  Brooklyn  knows  how  to  perambulate  about  a  circle 
over  about  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  he  knows  how  to  come  to 
New  York,  and  that  is  all  he  knows  about  Brooklyn,  and  pretty 
much  all  that  he  cares.  All  of  the  greatmeasures  which  have- 
been  introduced  in  Brooklyn,  as  the  railroads,  <he  manufactures, 
the' great  si  ores,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  by  the  people  who 
have  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  As  far  as  the  senti- 
mental question  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  it  is  not  entitled  to  any 
consideration  which  is  worthy  of  your  thought. 

Now,  the  law  —  it  is  said  that  nobody  ever  had  a  city  of  this 
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size  before,  and,  therefore,  jou  should  not  pass  a  law  whicb 
establishes  it  now.  Is  not  this  Legislature  every  day  passing 
laws  which  are  experiments?  Is  not  the  whole  theory  of  the 
government  such  that  we  should  constantly  develop?  Is  it  not 
an  experiment  to  annex  to  Brooklyn  the  county  towns?  Was  it 
not  an  experiment  to  annex  to  Westchester  the  annexed  districts, 
and  have  not  those  experiments  been  succ^sful?  What  right 
has  anybody  to  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  —  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the  great  city? 
They  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the  present 
cities,  where  JJew  York  has  grown  from  what  is  was  when  I  was 
a  boy  to  its  present  condition,  and  Brooklyn  has  grown  to  its 
present  immense  population  —  why,  my  father  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  when  he  first  came  from  the  east  to  settle  in 
New  York  city,  he  was  a  teacher  in  Flatbush.  At  that  time 
Flatbush  was  a  bigger  place  than  Brooklyn;  he  settled  there 
because  he  thought  the  prospects  would  be  better  than  they 
would  be  in  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  has  grown  to  be  a  great  city 
and  Flatbush  is  a  little  village.  But  Mr,  Johnson  says  —  and 
that  is  the  fair  type  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  arguments  which 
are  brought  against  this  bill  —  it  is  an  instance  of  the  desire 
of  those  who  are  opposing  the  thing,  for  different  reasons,  to 
clutch  at  anything  which  looks  like  an  argument  against  it  — 
Mr.  Johnson  says  that  you  should  not  pass  this  bill  because, 
while  great  cities  may  be  governed  by  imperial  authority,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  do  that  under  popular  suffrage.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  our  government  is  a  failure,  and  you  might  as  well 
recognize  the  fact,  and  instead  of  introducing  bills  for  consolida- 
tion, bills  should  be  introduced  for  disintegration  and  distribution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument,  on  its  face,  is  clearly  entitled 
to  no  weight. 

Now.  as  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Brooklyn  is  in 
such  a  financial  condition  that  it  is  for  her  interest  to  be  annexed 
to  New  York,  that  is  the  question  of  the  day.  On  that  you  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  iigures;  on  that  you  have  heard  many 
speakers  address  you;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what,  at  the  present  time,  while  the  people  who  live 
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iu  Brooklyn  build  up  New  York  and  make  it  I'icli,  because  they 
do  business  there,  because  they  pay  office  rent  there,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Brooklyn,  being  a  city  of  homes,  is  not  able  to  increase 
its  taxation,  is  not  able  to  issue  bonds  which  are  necessary  for 
the  improvements  which  were  required;  but  if  the  two  cities  are 
united,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  for  all 
the  purposes,  and  then  you  will  have  a  true  city,  the  business  city 
which  New  York  will  be,  and  the  city  of  homes  which  Brooklyn 
will  be.  The  taxation  in  New  York  will  be  increased  to  a  very 
slight  percentage,  the  taxation  of  Brooklyn  will  be  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  poor  man  will  be  able  to  obtain  what  he 
can  not  now,  and  that  is,  a  loan  of  money  upon  his  house  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  It  is  for  this  reason,  to  attract,  to 
make  the  little  homes  of  Brooklyn  —  to  reduce  the  taxation  upon 
the  little  homes  of  Brooklyn,  so  that  they  will  attract  the  workers 
in  New  York  who  now  live  in  tenement-houses  to  come  over  there 
and  buy  them,  and  in  this  way  build  up  the  population  of  Brooklyn 
and  stop  the  stagnation  which  now  crushes  it,  is  the  main  object 
of  the  supporters  of  this  bill. 

But,  the  great  argument  here  is  referendum.  Now,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  who  ever  heard  of  the  principle  in  a  republican  form 
of  government  that  after  a  grave  question  of  legislation,  such  as 
the  annexation  of  Brooklyn  with  New  York,  was,  after  three  years 
of  discussion,  deliberately  submitted  to  the  people  and  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote — whether  that  majority  was  large  or 
small  makes  no  ditference  —  that  thereafter  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  when  they  proceeded  to  frame  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people  thus  expressed,  that  the  details  of  that 
legislation  should  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote?  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  ever  heard  of  in  our  political  history;  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of 
referendum  is  brought  forward  by  those  who  seek  in  that  way  to 
kill  the  bill.  They  all  admit  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  every  single 
one  of  them  admits  it,  when  asked  by  the  chairman,  that  that  was 
the  opposition  tn  the  bill,  and  they  hoped  if  it  was  again  sub- 
mitted that  by  the  division  —  not  upon  the  general  subject  of 
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whether  or  not  tliere  should  l)e  annexation  —  but  by  tlie  division 
of  -sentiment  which  might  take  place  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  bill,  that  they  could  cr.vstalize  and  coucimtrale  such  an  oppo- 
sition to  it  as  would  enable  them  to  defeat  it,  thus  seeking  to  do 
unpractically  what  they  have  failed  to  do  practically.  Now,  no 
such  effort  and  no  such  purpose  should  be  permitted.  It  is  not 
possible  for  this  commission  of  the  Legislature  —  or,  perhaps, 
■even  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  —  to  pi'epare  a  proper 
and  a  detailed  bill  which  will  cover  all  matters,  the  thousauds  of 
matters  which  have  to  be  tbouglit  out  and  considered  on  such  a 
problem  as  the  charter  for  the  Greater  New  York.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, as  it  should,  that  annexation  is  declared  and  will  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January,  18Jt8,  and  that  the  principle  upon  which 
this  annexation  is  to  take  effect  is  equality  of  taxation  and  equality 
of  valuation  —  those  are  the  two  things,  the  two  special  proposi- 
tions; all  the  rest  are  matters  of  detail.  Xow,  to  carry  out  these 
details  will  take  thought.  They  should  not  be  put  in  a  single 
charter.  They  should,  as  the  bill  well  provides,  be  prepared  one 
by  one,  each  great  interest  being  taken  by  itself,  discussed  by 
itself  and  voted  by  itself,  and  then  thus,  one  by  one,  a  harmonious 
and  syniraetncal  edifice  may  be  constructed,  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  all  concerned. 

In  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief; 
and  I  assure  you  thai  there  can  be  no  question  in  tlie  mind  of  -any 
unprejudiced  man  —  that  laying  aside  any  particular  "fads"  which 
some  gentlemen  may  have  in  regard  to  loyalty  to  Brooklyn, 
laying  aside  any  particular  enmities  which  some  gentlemen  may 
have  in  regard  to  this  person  or  the  other  person,  aud  laying 
aside  some  particular  interests  which  some  gentlemen  may  have 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  consolidation  making  a  fall  in  their  real 
estate  property  around  the  city  hall,  laying  aside  all  which  is 
merely  for  personal  ends,  and  looking  at  it  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  tliat  seventy-five  to 
■eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  ai-e  in  favor  of  the  cousolidation 
which  is  contemplated  by  this  bill;  cousolidation,  to  take  effect 
[Senate,  Ko.  44.]  4r. 
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IB  1898,  upon  equal  taxation,  equal  valuation,  and  the  details  to 
be  discussed,  onf  hy  one,  as  the  emei^encj  arises. 

Mr.  Lexow  : 
I  understand  that  Senator  Wray  has  something  to  say  to  the 
committee.     Is  Senator  Wray  pri-sent?    (He  must  have  left.) 

Mr.  Matthews: 

I  have  a  few  telegrams.  I  do  not  know  that  you  wish  to  have 
the  time  particularly  occupied.     I  will  read  just  one  or  two. 

I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  we  did  not  know  of  this 
meeting  until  about  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon;  and  I 
sent  out  some  words  for  friends  of  consolidation  to  come  up;  and 
I  received  quite  a  number  of  telegrams  stating  the  reasons  why 
they  are  not  present.     (Keading) 

James  Matthews,  Esq.,  Ohmmian  Consolidation  Committee,  Kenmore 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  7.: 
Am  detained  by  important  engagements.  You  can  not  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  consolidation.  Should  the  opponents 
defeat  it  they  will  realize  their  great  mistake  when  the  people 
become  fully  conversant  with  the  subject.  Our  citizens  will  not 
forget  such  disregard  for  their  interest  and  such  a  contempt  for 
their  will. 

DAVID  A.  BOODY  (Ex  Mayor  Eoody.) 


Russell  Parker,  Kenmore  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Detained.     Record  us  as  in  favor  of  consolidation;    no  refer- 
endum. 

WILLIAMS  &  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Matthews: 
And  then  comes  another  —  shall  I  present  the  names? 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  think  it  unnecessary.     I  assume  consolidation  has  some  friends 
in  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  Matthews; 

Well,  they  are  names  of  those  to  -whom  I  sent.  I  have  a  letter- 
which  I  would  like — 

I  have  received  this  letter  .Mr,  Chairman,  which  is  from  Henry 
Batterman,  one  of  the  new  bridge  eoramiasioners,  who  expected 
to  come  with  me,  and  Mr.  Andrew  I).  Baii-d,  the  president  of 
that  commission,  but  they  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  to  settle 
upon  the  four  or  six  tracks  to  go  over  the  bridge.     He  savs: 

Office  of  H.  Battekman, 
Beoadway,  Graham  and  Flushing  Avendes, 

Brook(,yn,  N.  Y.,  Janum-y  28,  1896. 
Mr.  James  Matthews,  208  Berkeley  Place,  Broohlyn,  N.  7.: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  meeting  of  the  East 
Eiver  Bridge  Commission  on  Wednesday  will  prerent  me  from 
going  to  Albany  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  further  argu- 
ments are  necessary  to  convince  the  Senate  Committee  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  cities  of  Sew  York  and  Brooklyn  is  not  only 
very  desirable,  but  an  absolute  necessity.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  every'  man,  who  is  doing 
business  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  is  interested  in  the  growth  and' 
progress  of  Brooklyn  as  a  city,  commercially,  is  heartly  in  favor 
of  consolidation;  whereas  the  opponents  are  those  who  desire  to 
keep  Brooklyn  as  a  quiet  abiding  place.  So  far  as  this  section  of 
the  city,  the  Eastern  District,  is  concerned,  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  largely  engaged  in  local  enterprises. 
Sentiment  is  not  to  be  considered  here. 

I  was  born  and  have  always  lived  in  Brooklyn,  but  I  realize  that 
the  unity  of  those  two  cities,  means  prosperity  to  the  people,  who- 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  city. 

The  two  factions  to  this  question  are:  Progress  and  anti-prog- 
ress.    Consolidation  means  progress;   anti,  the  contrary. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
their  vote,  for  consolidation,  will  be  consumated  by  our  legislators- 
Yours  very  truly, 

H,   BATTERMANN. 
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Mr.  Bkush: 

5Ir.  Chairman,  I  want  to  auswei-  tliat  letter,  in  tlie  ptvi^ence  of 
the  committee,  bj  saying  that  I  reiJiesen-t  the  district  in  wliicti 
Mr.  Batterman  lives  or  has  his  business  and  the  district  which  he 
mentions  in  his  letter,  a  large  portion  of  it  I  may  say,  and  that 
district  gave  500  against  consolidation  in  1894.  He  says  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  people  arc  in  favor  of  it.  I  simply  make  that 
statement  to  show  hoiv  much  truth  there  is  in  his  letter. 


Mr.  Matthews  filed  with  the  comniitti'i^  the  foilowins  telegrams 
received  by  him: 
Jambs  Matthews,  Esq.,  Kenmore  Hotel,  Alhanp: 

Regret  not  seeing  you  before  yon  left  Albany.     In  my  judgment 
the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn  demand  immediate  consolidation. 
HOWARD  GIBB. 


Mr.  James  Matthews,  Eenmore  Hotel.  Albawj: 

Brooldyn's  welfare  necessitales  a  speedy  enactment  of  the  Sen- 
ator Lexow  bill  for  consolidation. 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS. 


KussBLL  Parker,  Eenmore  Hotel,  Albany: 

Short  notice  will  prevent  attendance.  Heartily  in  favor  of 
consolidation. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SUTTON. 

87  Halsey  street. 

James  Matthews,  Kenmore  Hotel.  Alhanp,  N.  T.: 

The  building  interest  of  Brooklyn  is  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of 
consolidation.  The  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  on  Saturday  last  passed  resolutions  unanimously 


favoring  it. 


GEORGE  L.  MORSE. 
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Russell  Parker,  Care  Eenmore,  Albany: 
Notice  too  short  to  attend,  but  stroiigly  favor  couaoliJatiou. 

H.  C.  BURTON. 
615  St.  Mark's  avenue. 


Etjsseli,  Parker,  Kenmore  House.  Albany^  N.  T.: 

Short  notice  will  prevent  attendance.     Heartily  in  favor  of 
consolidation, 

JA8.  H.  STEAENS. 

585  St.  Mark's  avenue. 


EnssELL  Parker,  Care  Eenmore.  Albati/y: 
Notice  too  short  to  attend,  but  strongly  favor  consolidation. 

F.  D.  SOPEK. 
615  St.  Mark's  avenue. 


Russell  Parker,  Care  Kenmore,  Albany: 
Notice  too  short  to  attend,  but  strongly  favor  consolidation, 

A.  H.  DOTY. 
615  St.  Mark's  avenue. 


Rdssbll  Parker,  Eenmore  House,  Albany: 

Can't   attend   on   such   short   notice.     Positively   favor   oon- 
Rolidation. 

W.  G.  BUTON. 

Mr,  Lexow  : 
Let  us  hear  your  next  speaker,  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews: 
I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon.  Asa  W.  Tenney, 
a  gentleman  whom  you  would  like  to  hear,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tenney: 
Mr.  Chairmiin.  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  hardly 
think  I  hiid  better  speak  to  yon  this  afternoon,  because  after  the 
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suggestion  of  the  chairman,  to  select  new  questions  to  talk  about 
in  tliia  matter  —  that  ia,  an  absolute  impossibility.  There  are 
really  but  two  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  now  before  this  commit- 
tee, and  they  are  —  whether  resubmission  or  referendum, 

■\Vhen  I  was  before  the  committee  in  Brooklyn  1  did  not  expect 
to  speak  upon  referendum.  1  did  say  something  upon  resubmis- 
sion. And  if  the  committee  will  indiilge  me,  I  will  take  a  moment 
or  two  upon  the  subject  —  upon  both  of  those  subjects,  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important  in  this  matter;  especially  so 
after  the  speeches  that  were  made  against  consolidation  and 
against  the  bill  now  before  this  honorable  body,  at  your  last  hear- 
ing in  Brooklyn.  A  great  deal  was  said,  gentlemen,  of  learning 
and  of  thought  and  of  high  consideration ;  said  that  resubmission 
was  a  part  of  our  government,  and  that  the  thirteenth,  the  four- 
teenth and  the  fifteenth  Constitutional  Amendments  had  been 
resubmitted  again  and  again  and  again,  and  I  believe  the  news- 
papers have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  had  traveled  the  country 
advocating  the  resubmission  of  those  questions,  these  amendments. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  what  one  of  the  speakers  before  you  said: 
"  Alt  the  war  amendments  to  secure  the  political  and  moral  result* 
of  the  war,  were  rejected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Legislatures  to 
compel  the  repeated  submission  of  them  to  such  Legislatures." 
Now,  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  which  you  doubt- 
less have  already  done,  these  measures,  these  war  amendments 
were  rejected  until  it  became  necessary  for  a  resubmission  —  that 
is  right.  I  make  no  issue  upon  that.  That  is  true.  They  were 
rejected  by  these  Legislatures,  and  they  were  voted  upon  again 
until  they  were  adopted ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference,  gentlemen 
of  this  committee,  between  rejection  and  adoption.  I  challenge 
any  man  who  spoke  before  this  committee  in  Brooklyn,  I  challenge 
any  man  upon  this  committee  to  name  me  a  single  instance  in  the 
history  of  This  government,  from  iis  commencement  until  the  pres- 
ent momenj-,  that  an  amendment  or  a  proposition  or  a  question  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  adoplod  and  approved  hap 
ever  been  submitted  a  second  time  for  adopt  if  m  and  approval.  -■\n 
instance  does  not  exist;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  is  only  when  the 
amendment,  the  pi'opofiition  and  tlie  r)iii.sfion  iw  n'jecled  tluil  il  is 
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to  be  reBubmitted.  Henee,  we  claim  that  thi;  vote  in  Broolilyn 
was  final.  It  was  final.  There  is  do  question  about  it;  and  it  is 
about  time,  gentlemen,  that  we  brushed  away  words  and  senti- 
ments and  ideas  and  got  down  to  the  law  and  to  the  fact  in  this 
matter.  The  election  ill  1S94  was  based  upon  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  which,  perhaps,  some  of  you  gentlemen  wei"e  instru- 
mental in  creating.  It  was  the  act  of  1894,  and  it  has  never  been 
referred  to  as  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  before  this  honorable  body. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  that  says,  and  what  is  the  title  of  the  act. 
Men  say  this  was  an  informal  vote.  One  gentleman  said  to  this 
honorable  committee  that  it  was  no  vote  at  all.  And  yet,  it  was 
based  upon  a  law  that  grew  out  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
known  as  chapter  64  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  "An  act  providing  for 
the  submission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  of  the  city  of 
New  York  with  certain  territory  under  a  single  municipal  admin- 
istration to  a  vote  of  the  people."  Now,  that  goes  on  and  says, 
speaking  about  how  the  ballots  should  be  formed :  "  One-half  of 
the  number  of  said  ballots  shall  read  '  For  consolidation  '  and  the 
other  half  of  the  number  of  said  ballots  shall  read  'Against  con- 
solidation,' and  the  indorsement  on  said  ballots  shall  read  '  Con- 
solidation.' Each  elector  shall  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
other  ballots  furnished  at  said  election,  with  two  ballots,  one  of 
which  shall  be  for  and  the  other  against  consolidation."  That 
is  what  the  law  says.  He  is  furnished  with  the  other  ballots  at 
the  election,  and  then  he  has  two  other  ballots,  one  for  and  one 
against  consolidation.  And  now,  what  is  the  provision  of  this 
law,  gentlemen,  which,  to  my  mind  is  exceedingly  important  in 
disposing  of  this  question,  and  it  is  this:  All  the  provisions  of 
said  chapter  680  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  relating  to  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  or  other  propositions  or  questions 
to  a  popular  vote,  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  followed,  complied  with 
and  applied  to  and  carried  into  effect  in  the  submission  of  said 
proposition  or  question  of  consolidation  to  a  popular  vote  as 
therein  provided.  Now,  I  ask  you,  have  we  ever  in  our  State 
asked'  for  a  resubmission  upon  any  constitutional  question  that 
has  been  adopted  in  the  State  or  any  question  or  any  proposition 
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since  our  State  had  exiyteuee.  Hence,  I  repeat  what  I  said  before 
jonr  honorable  body  in  Brooklyn,  to  attempt  to  resubmit  this 
question  is  un-American;  it  is  unconstitutional ;  yea,  more,  it  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  very  principle  upon  which  our  government 
exists;  for  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  country  said, 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  that  the  taw  of  this  country 
was  the  supreme  will  of  the  people,  honestly  and  fairly  expressed 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Kow,  they  say  that  it  is  no  vote;  that  it  is  simply  a  guess;  that 
it  is  a  wish  or  a  desire.  Let  us  see  what  the  law  says  about  this: 
"The  ballots  cast  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  expression 
of  the  voter,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  favor  of  or  against  the  con- 
solidation with  the  city  of  New  York,"  That  ends  the  whole 
question.  They  may  say  it  was  no  vote;  they  may  say  it  was  a 
guess  or  a  wish  or  has  become  stale;  the  law  that  this  body  enacted 
and  put  into  the  statute  books  of  this  State  and  under  which  we 
live,  says  that  the  ballots  so  cast  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an 
expression  of  the  voters. 

Me.  Brush:  •    ' 

Mr.  Tenney,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  Do  you  contend  that 
that  act  laid  any  legal  obligation  upon  the  Legislature  to  act 
upon  it? 

Mk.  Tbnnby: 
Any  legal  obligation?     I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Brush: 
Any  binding  obligation  — 1   will  change  my  question  —  any 
binding  obligation  upon  the  Legislature? 

Mb.  Tenney: 
I  don't  understand  it  now. 

Mn.  Brush: 
Well,  hasn't  the  Legislature  full  poWor  to  enact  laws  without 
the  vote  of  the  people,  without  any  vote  upon  the  question  by 
the  people? 
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Mr.  Tenn-ey: 
To  enact  —  full  powers  —  in  what  regard? 

Mb,  Lhxow: 
Consolidating  the  cities  without  the  expression  of  the  voter, 
Senator  Brn.sh  means. 

Mk,  Tennby: 
Within  the  Constitution  ^  well,  I  suppose  they  maj  have,  but 
the  fact  that  you  passed  a  law  —  I  am  speaking  upon  this  act  — 
which  is  to  control  this  hodj  and  control  the  entire  community. 

Mb.  Bedsh: 

Yes;  biit  the  feature  of  it  that  I  was  trying  to  get  was,  did  that 
act  ever  have  any  binding  effect  upon  the  Legislature? 

Mii.  Teknby  : 
The  fact  that  that  act  was  passed? 

Mr.  Brush: 
Yes. 


Most  certainly;  just  as  much  binding  effect  upon  this  Legis- 
lature as  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  last  fall. 

Mh.  Brdsh: 

I  don't  see  it. 

Mr.  Tenney: 
,lust  as  much  binding  effect  —  no;  T  know  you  don't  see  it. 
That  is  the  trouble.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Texxby: 
(Continuing.)    If  you  did  see  it,  we  would  not  be  here,  per- 
haps.    (Laughter.) 

[Senate,  No.  44.]  47 
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Mr.  Brush: 
Ho;  I  am  afraid  you  don't  get  my  meaning,  now. 

Mr.  Tennby: 
I  get  your  meaning,  now.     I  say  that  that  vote  of  277  majority 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  cast  as  it  was,  is  as  final,  is  ae  certain,  is 
as  obligatory  upon  this  committee  and  upon  this  Legislature  as 
though  the  majority  had  been  277,000. 

Mr.  Brush: 
Then  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  did  not  do  its  duty? 

Mh.  Tennky: 
I  am  not  criticising  that  Legislature;  1  have  personal  views 
about  that,  but  it  is  not  here. 

Mb.  Lexow; 
It  tried  to,  Mr.  Tenney, 

Mr.  Tenney: 
I  am  not  here  to  criticise.  I  hope  tliis  Legislature  will  do  its 
duty.  Let  this  Legislature  do  its  duty  and  the  last  Legislature 
will  take  care  of  itself.  I  claim  that  that  majority  of  277  votes  — 
my  dear  friend,  Senator  Brush,  as  you  are  my  friend  —  I  say  that 
that  vote  is  final,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  you  have  to 
act  upon  it  and  accept  it  absolutely. 

Mb.  Bbush: 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time,  Mr.  Tenney,  but  the  point  is 
here  — 

Mr.  Tenney: 
Provided  you  ask  a  question. 


The  point  is  this;  The  vote,  as  I  understand  it,  of  any  locality 
upon  any  question  has  no  actual  binding  effect  upon  the  Legisla- 
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tare;  tlie  Legislature  has  full  power,  in  otlier  words  to  enact  those 
laws  without  any  reference  to  the  vote  of  the  locality? 

Mr,  Lexow: 
Ho  doubt  of  that. 


Mr.  Senator,  the  trouble  with  that  position  is  that  this  law  ia 
here. 

Mb.  Brush: 
I  admit  that;  that  is  all  right. 

Mb.  Tbnnex: 
This  law  is  here,  and  it  your  duty  as  a  Senator  to  stand  by  that 
law  that  stands  upon  the  statute  books  until  it  has  been  re- 
pealed. It  is  my  duty,  it  ia  the  duty  of  every  man;  and  when 
they  say  that  that  shall  be  an  expression  of  the  voters  it  is  the  end 
of  it  until  —  so  long  as  the  law  stands  upon  our  statute  hooks  and 
is   unrepealed. 

Mn.  Lbxow: 
It  is  only  fair,  Mr.  Tenney,  that  the  chairman  from  personal 
experience  should  say  that  the  Legislature  last  year  attempted  to 
do  its  duty;  that  the  Assembly  did  its  duty  and  passed  the  bill 
(if  it  was  a  duty),  and  that  the  Senate  tried  to  pass  the  bill  and 
was  obstructed  in  so  doing  by  a  failure  to  receive  the  constitu- 
tional majority  for  the  bill,  failing  by  one  vote  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Tenney: 
I  know  — 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
(Continuing)  —  and   that  the  reason   it  failed   was   that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  opposing  the  bill  to-day  obstructed  the  passage 
of  the  bill  last  year. 
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Mr.  Tennky  : 
Yes;  I  do  not  waat  to  b<!  considered  in  the  slightest  as  maliing 
anj-  criticism  upon  tiie  Legislature  in  doing  that;  I  am  not  doing 
that  at  ail.  1  simply  say  this:  That  the  town  of  Westchester 
defeated  —  cast  320  votes  for  consolidation  and  221  against  it. 
Now,  if  they  want  resubmission,  let  them  go  nght  up  there  and 
apply  there  arguments  to  the  town  of  Westchester;  it  was  not 
voted  there,  it  was  not  ratified  there,  but  it  was  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
And  they  are  annexed  to-day? 

Mr.  Tbnney: 

They  are  annexed  to-day,  as  I  understand  it.  or  part  of  them. 

And  I  want  to  say  a  word  more.  I  intimated,  when  this  hon- 
orable body  was  in  Brootlyn,  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference, 
gentlemen,  in  my  view  of  this  case,  what  your  opinions  may  be; 
you  may  be  against  consolidation  or  for  consolidation.  (To 
Senator  Brush:)  I  don't  know  —  only  my  friend,  I  know  how  he 
stands;  but  it  docs  not  eater  into  this  matter  at  all.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possihh?  for  any  man  to  escape  the  conclusion  tliat  I 
have  come  at,  whether  for  coosolidation  or  against  consolidation, 
namely,  that  he  must  accept  the  vote  as  passed  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  —  that  that  vote  was  final  and  at  an  end. 

Now,  I  come  to  one  other  question.  Much  moi-e  could  be  said 
upon  that,  but  it  has  been  reviewed  again  and  again  and  again. 
The  point  I  made  is  this,  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  that 
when  a  measure  is  approved  by  a  popular  vote  it  ends  it  and  is 
tinal.  But  when  rejected,  as  ciui'  conslitutional  aniendm<ints  were 
by  many  Legislatures,  then  it  may  be  resubmitted;  but  the  in- 
stance is  not  in  existence  when  once  accepted  and  once  adopted 
it  has  !jone  back  to  the  p^oph'  for  a  second  adopti<m. 

Now,  I  desire  to  cail  ynni-aiii-ution,  gentlenjen  <>f  the  committi.-e, 
to  one  other  maftci'.  upon  which  I  have  not  said  yet  one  word, 
and  that  is  referendum.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  —  the  number  is  few  —  that  the  charter  .'should  be 
adopted  hci'c,  <-rcated  here  in  the  lawmaking  power,  ami  then 
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go  bauk  to  (he  yeople  to  be  voted  upon  by  them.  Now.  this, 
g<jiitl(;mt;L,  to  itiy  mind,  is  as  absurd  and  iucoiisistont  a  request 
as  tlie  question  tbat  we  should  resubmit  tlie  question  to  the 
people.  The  only  reason  given  for  that  is,  as  my  friend  General 
Wingate,  lias  said,  that  the  bill  may  be  defeated.  Xow,  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  you  refer  tins  matter  back  to  thr  people. 
You  can  not  —  you  can  not  amend  the  charter  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  YoH  can  not  enlarge  or  abridge  the  charter  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  "i'ou  can  not  make  a  suggestion  to  the  rx>gislatare 
by  the  vote  of  the  people.  Yon  can  simply  reject  or  accept  or 
approve  the  charter;  that  is  all  you  can  do.  If  the  charter  ia 
rejected  then  it  comes  back  to  the  Legislature  tint  next  session 
for  another  charter.  Now,  who  ever  heard  of  a  city  charter  being 
referred  back  to  the  people  for  their  ratification?  There  never 
was  an  instance  in  this  State  to  my  knowledge.  There  never  was 
an  instance  in  any  city  in  thia  land,  to  my  knowledge,  where  that 
was  done. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  this :  The  charter  is  here  to 
be  created,  and  in  getting  at  this  matter  directly  you  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  a  city  is  nothing 
but  a  corporation.  It  is  just  the  same  as  a  bank,  an  insurance 
company  or  a  railroad  company.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  Legis- 
lature, of  the  statute:  that  is  what  a  city  is.  It  is  bom  right 
here  in  Albany,  in  the  Legislature;  it  grows  by  the  sea.  Yoa 
might,  with  the  same  propriety,  refer  the  charter  of  a  bank  to  the 
people  as  a  charter  of  a  city  to  the  people.  You  can,  with  the 
same  propriety,  refer  the  charter  of  a  railroad  to  the  people,  to 
the  community  through  which  it  runs  as  to  refer  back  the  charter 
of  a  city  to  the  people.  The  present  charter  that  we  have  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  of  that  city, 
nor  was  the  charter  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  submitted  to 
the  people.  It  was  made  here  in  Albany.  Rrooklyn  came  to 
her  present  magnificent  charter  by  a  journey  of  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  over  briar  and  thorns  and  pitfalls,  until  she  has 
one  of  the  best  charters  now  known  in  the  world:  but  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  did  not  do  it.  Her  representatives  in  Albany,  the 
representatives  all  over  the  State  did  it,  and  they  did  not  make 
the  charter  perfect  first ;  during  — 
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Mb,  Bbush: 
(Interrupting.)     We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  charter  now. 

Mr.  Tbnney; 
Yes — well,  all  right.     They  did  not  make  it  perfect  first  and 
it  Is  not  perfect  now, 

Mb.  Brush: 
Well,  it  is  the  best  one  we  have  in  the  country  and  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  it, 

Mb,  Tennby: 
Two  or  three  bills  are  before  this  Legislature  now  to  make  that 
charter  better.     Now,  you  will  not  make  a  charter  that  will  be 
perfect. 


You  do  not  see  any  diflSculty  in  extending  that  charter  so 
that  it  shall  cover  the  greater  city? 

Mr.  Tennbt: 
None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
If  that  charter  is  perfect  — 

Mr.  Tbnney: 
I  do  not  say  it  is  perfect  — 

Mb.  Lexow  ; 
Then  the  greater  city  should  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Tenney: 

Certainly,  get  the  practical  benefit.     When  people  say  that  yon 

can  not  make  a  charter  that  will  cover  these  two  great  cities  they 

are  tall;ins  in  the  air.    It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  charter  to  cover 

these  two  great  cities,  or  three  great  cities,  when  consolidated, as  It 
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is  to  make  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Brootlyn,  It  is  as  pasy  to  make 
a  charter  for  three  millions  of  people  aw  it  is  foe  tine  million  of 
people.  As  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  I  am  perfectly 
content,  perfectly  willing,  to  leave  this  charter  makina;  to  this 
committee  or  any  other  comniittee  that  may  he  selected  in  this 
Legislature.  I  believe  I  have  confidence  in  the  I^egislature,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  lawmakers  of  oup 
State  when  people  will  say,  "  We  won't  trust  them  but  we  want 
it  to  come  back  to  us."  Now.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  had 
rather  —  and  I  think  I  touch  the  heartstrings  of  every  man  on 
this  committee  —  I  had  rather  have  seven  men  make  a  charter  for 
me.  bright,  intelligent,  experienced  men,  than  to  have  seven 
hundred  or  seven  thousand.  Submit  that  charter  back  to  Brook- 
lyn; Who  will  read  it  and  who  will  know  anything  about  it?  It 
will  amount  to  absolutely  nothing.  Bring  about  you  gentlemen, 
here  the  best  influence  and  the  best  means  you  can  from  the 
two  cities.  Frame  your  charter  the  best  you  can,  you  will  not 
get  a  perfect  charter,  as  I  said  before,  at  first.  It  will  be  after 
years  of  experience,  after  testing,  after  trial;  you  will  get  a  good 
charter,  that  will  cover  all  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  meet 
every  requirement  and  every  demand. 

T  do  not  understand  why  it  is  —  I  do  not  understand  wliy  it  is 
that  they  want  a  referendum  —  a  referendum  is  somethiug  for  the 
defeat  of  this  charter.  The  charter  should  be  made  here,  and 
applied  to  the  great  city  the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  then 
under  experience  we  can  perfect  that  charter,  if  it  should  need 
perfecting,  as  we  go  along  in  time  and  experience. 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you,  and  I  aro  not 
going  to.  But  I  am  a  New  Yorker  as  well  as  a  Brooklyn  man; 
and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  want  a  big  city  by  the  gates  of  the 
sea!  I  have  a  little  civic  pride  in  this  matter.;  that  is  not  control- 
ling by  any  means,  for  I  believe,  as  1  believe  I  said  before  you 
gentlemen,  that  Brooklyn  can  only  be  saved  by  consolidation. 
But  -we  want  here  a  great  city!  We  want  here  a  city  which 
every  American  will  be  proud  of.  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
We  want  here  a  city  like  the  city  of  London,  occupying  both 
sides;    London,    as    you    know,    occupies    both    sides    of    the 
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Thames;  Paris  occupies  both  sides  of  tlie  Seine;  Kome  occu- 
pies, as  you  may  know,  both  sides  of  the  Tiber;  Vieuua  both 
sides  of  the  Danube;  St.  Petersbii^  both  sides  of  the 
Neva;  Berlin  both  sides  of  the  Spree,  Now  let  us  have  the 
great  city  on  this  continent  occupying  both  sides  of  the  East 
river;  and  let  ue  have,  as  I  said  to  you  when  in  Brooklyn,  let  us 
have  a  ship  canal  reaching  across  the  outer  part  of  the  island, 
linking  Flushing  bay  on  the  north  witli  Jamaica  bay  on  the 
south,  so  that  the  heavy  tonnage  from  out  of  New  York  harbor 
can  be  taken  there,  relieving  the  harbor  of  its  now  over  congested 
condition.  And  let  us  remember  this,  men  of  New  York,  that 
these  two  great  cities  belong  to  our  State.  They  are  part  of 
New  York.  They  pay  allegiance  to  the  same  laws,  pay  taxes  into 
the  same  treasury.  They  are  nearest  to  the  eommerce,  admit  of 
the  same  weather;  they  lie  upon  the  same  bay,  they  have  the  same 
ouatom-house  and  the  same  clearing-house.  They  have  the  same 
stock  exchange,  produce  exchange,  and  oil  exchange  and  cotton 
exchange.  The  princely  merchants  of  Broolclyn  unite  with  the 
princely  merchants  of  New  York  in  the  same  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  in  the  same  board  of  trade.  And  it  has  been  the  muscle 
and  the  brain  and  the  capital  and  the  thought  of  these  two  great 
cities,  each  working  in  harmony  and  together,  that  have  builded 
these  magnificent  cities  by  the  sea.  They  are  joined  together  in 
wedlock  to-day  in  fact,  if  they  are  not  in  law. 

Gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  hesitate  in  thia 
matter,  but  to  act  and  act  promptly,  and  lift  tliis  great  question 
out  of  polities.  There  should  not  hi'  a  particle  of  politics  in  it  ~ 
and  if  there  was  politics  in  it.  I  would  not  be  addressing  you 
to-day.  It  is  a  question  of  dtinenship.  It  is  a  question  for  the 
well-being  of  these  two  great  cities.  It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle 
for  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  (live  us  consolidation!  Put  your 
bridges  across  the  river.  Settle  the  riparian  rights  of  tlic  East 
river  between  these  two  cities  by  consolidation.  Tunnel  t\ic  East 
river,  and  the  years  are,  not  many  befon*  tbe  population  nu  t1ie 
east  aide  of  the  F!asl  river  will  outstrip  by  thousands  ami  trns  of 
thousands  the  population  on  Manlialtiiu  island. 

We  can  not  delay  longer.     If  yon  do  delay,  geulli'incti.  if  you  do 
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delay,  politics  will  get  into  this  question;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  —  and  the  next  Legislatiii'i'— it  wili  be  a  political  question. 
Inow.  it  is  not  a  political  question;  the  people  who  voted  for  thia 
question  voted  as  citizens,  not  as  politicians.  They  voted  for  the 
welfare  of  Brooklyn,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  citizens,  and  I  beg 
of  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  act  and  act  promptly  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  we  may  know  where  we  stand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  are  other  things  I  might  say, 
but  1  will  not.  But  I  want  to  thank  you  personally,  as  a  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  for  the  magnilicent  consideration  you  have  given  thia 
question.  It  is  a  great  question.  It  is  a  question  that  reaches 
beyond  persons,  beyond  individuals;  it  is  a  question  that  coneerna 
millions  of  people  and  millions  of  moneys  it  should  be  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  considered.  You  have  come  to  Brooklyn  and 
heai'd  ua  there.  You  have  invited  us  here.  You  have  treated  the 
citizens  of  Brooidyn  magnificently,  and  as  a  citizen  of  that  town 
I  return  you  grateful  thanks. 

Mr.  Brtjsh: 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tenney  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, just  to  get  his  opinion.     You  spoke  of  London,  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  Mr.  Tenney  — 

Mb.  Tessey: 

No,  I  did  not  speak  of  the  government  of  Loudon. 

Mn.  BuusEi: 

Of  the  government  of  the  city  of  London. 


Mb,  Brush: 
Did  you  not? 

Mb.  Tbnney: 
I  spoke  of  Loudon  occupying  hoth  sides  of  the  Thames. 
[Senate,  Ko.  44.]  48 
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You,  of  course,  know  that  London  is  governed  by  nineteen  differ- 
ent municipalities? 


I  know,  sir,  that  the  old  city  of  London  covers  only  one  square 
mile;  I  know  that  the  present  city  of  London  occupies  122  square 
miles. 

Mr.  Brush: 

And  that  it  is  governed  by  nineteen  different  municipalities? 

Mr.  Tenney  : 
I  know  that  London  —  I  do  not  know  that  fact,  but  I  know  that 
London  is  a  set  of  villages.     And  I  know  another  fact,  tliat  within 
a  year  and  a  half  or  within  two  years  the  city  of  Vienna  has  taken 
into  her  borders  her  entire  outlying  suburban  districts. 

Mk.  Brush: 

Yon  recognize  the  fact,  Mr.  Tenney,  that  this  probleni  of  munici- 
pal government  is  the  question  for  Ihia  generation  to  solve? 

Mr.  Tenney: 
I  do,  sir;  one  of  the  greatest  questions  we  have  ever  had  to  do. 


I  agree  with  you  there.     Then,  do  you  not  thinli  —  you  say  to  ua 
that  we  should  act  and  act  speedily. 

Mr.  Tenney: 
Ido. 

Mb.  Brush: 
Do  you  not  think  — 

Mr.  Tenney: 
I  want  this  Legislature  to  take  care  of  this  question. 
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Mr.  Brush: 
Do  you  Dot  tliiak  that  it  would  be  rather  rash  for  this  Legisla- 
ture to  go  to  complete  this  question,  when  it  is  so  important  a 
question? 

Mr.  Tennby: 
No,  sic. 

Mr.  Brush: 
And  consolidate  this  district? 

Mr.  Tennbt: 

So,  sir.  We  have  been  discussing,  as  jou  ought  to  know,  this 
question  of  consolidation  in  Brooklyn,  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
no  new  question  with  us.  I  made  a  speech,  myself,  in  1892,  I 
think,  years  ago,  with  Judge  Gaynor,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  White,  in 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  on  this  very  identical  question.  It  ia 
no  new  question  with  us;  it  has  been  the  liveliest  question  we 
have  had  in  Brooklyn  for  the  last  live  or  ten  years.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  great  question  has  not  been  precipitated 
on  us,  as  full  discussion  has  been  had  in  the  newspapers,  and  full 
discussion  in  the  Consolidated  League. 

Any  more? 

Mh.  Brush: 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
Senator  Wray.  do  you  desire  to  address  the  committee? 

Me.  Wbay: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:     I  had  not 
intended  to  occupy  your  time  at  ail  in  talking  to  this  subject,  as 
I  shall  expect  to  say  something  in  the  Senate  oonceming  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  I  believe, 
was  to  obtain  information  from  the  people  at  large,  rather  than 
through  their  representatives  in  this  body.     But  I  have  here  a 
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telegram  from  the  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Kepubllcaa 
Club  requesting  me  to  come  before  the  committee  and  say  to  it 
that  that  club  had  adopted  resolutions  favoring  a  referendum. 
That  I  do. 

The  Brooklyn  Young  Eepnblican  Club  ia  a  club  having  among 
its  membership  no  officeholder,  no  political  ofQcehoIder,  by 
constitution  of  the  club.  It  is  a  chib  which  reaches  into  every 
ward  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  and  it  has  had  for  its  president  Mr. 
Low,  who  was  afterwards  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  is 
now  president  of  Columbia  college.  It  has  had  that  eminent  civil 
service  reformer,  Mr.  Deming,  as  its  president.  It  has  had  as  its 
president,  ex-Mayor  Schieren;  and  I  had  the  honor  to  he  In  a 
humble  capacity  an  offlcer  in  the  organization  myself,  some  years 
ago,  having  been  chairman  of  its  advisory  committee  at  the  time 
the  work  of  reorganizing  the  Kepublican  party  in  the  county  was 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Tbnney: 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  knows  how 
many  were  present  of  that  club  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Wbay: 

1  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman;  1  do  not.  Possibly,  Judge  Tenney  can 
tell  me,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  probably:  and  I  would  ask 
him  if  he  knows  to  state  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tennby: 

I  do  not  know,  personally.  1  know  it  is  a  cluh  originally,  or 
until  lately,  "of  about  three  thousand  members.  Rome  of  the 
grandest  men  in  our  city  belong  to  it.  And  1  know  by  hearsay 
about  its  meetings,  and  I  would  simply  say,  in  parenthesis,  "Do 
not  put  too  much  support  in  this."     (Laughter). 

A  brolher  of  our  chairman,  Mr.  Matthews,  who  ia  not  here, 
is  a  member  of  that  club,  and  informed  me  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Wray: 

The  telegram  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  my  only  authority.  I 
attend  to  my  business  here,  and  the  gentlemen  in  Brooklyn  are 
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attending  tfi  lln'irs,  I  suppose.     The  secretary  of  this  club  re- 
quested me  to  make  this  statement  to  this  oomroittee  to-day.     I 

do  it. 

Mr.  Lbxow  : 
Senator  Wray,  I  think  the.  committee  regrets  very  much  that 
political  bodies  should  take  any  formal  action  upon  a  question 
that  the  committee  have  desired  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of 
politics,  so  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Wray: 
That  suggestion  is  very  well  as  a  positive  pvnposition.  The 
Brooklyn  Young  Eepublican  Club  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  as 
Mr.  Teiiney  has  said,  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  organizations 
in  that  city  for  a  long  time,  having  a  membership  of  about  three 
thousynd;  it  is  not  so  strong  now,  as  he  intimated  in  what  he 
said;  that  is  true  in  part.  All  things  considered,  I  believe  the 
Young  Republican  Club  is  very  strong  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Tenkey: 
(Interrupting)  Once  a  year. 

Mr.  Wray: 

Never  mind  how  often.  It  has  had  as  its  presidents  and  ofUcers 
men  who  have  met  the  commendation  of  the  people  repeatedly, 
time  after  time,  and  do  to-day,  Judge;  they  do  to-day.  So,  that 
the  Young  Ropublican  Club,  while  it  is  a  Republican  club,  is  not  a 
political  organization  alone,  but  represents  the  thought  and  the 
manhood  and  decency  and  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
where  we  iiave  thousands  and  thousands  of  that  kind  of  people, 
For  that  reason,  1  personally  place  some  little  significance  in  the 
action  of  the  Young  Republican  Club,  more  than  I  do  in  the  ward 
organizations,  which  are  purely  political  bodies;  that  is  to  say, 
they  arc  partisan  political  bodies,  whereas  this  Young  Republican 
Club  liiis  not  always  been  a  strongly  partisan  Eepublican  body. 

I  should  have  contented  myself  with  merely  making  this  state- 
ment had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  bill  drawn  and  intro- 
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duced  by  me  relating  to  the  referendum  of  the  charter  has  been 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Tennej;  and  1  was  requested  by  a  gentleman 
in  attendance  on  the  committee  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  bill. 
I  presume  The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  read  and  consid- 
ered the  bill,  although  it  haa  not  been  printed  long;  but  I  should 
like  briefly,  in  order  to  correct  any  error  that  may  have  been 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tenney 
concerning  it  —  1  should  like  briefly  to  state  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  it  was  distinctly  and  well  understood  and 
could  not  be  properly  —  if  the  Legislature  would  intend  it  to  be 
so  —  that  the  bill  passed  in  1894  submitting  this  question  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
expression  of  opinion ;  as  it  declares  by  itself  —  the  bill  itself  says 
that  the  vote  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
of  the  voter  for  or  against. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

Do  you  understand,  Senator  Wray,  the  i-eason  of  the  bill  of 
1894? 

Mr.  Wray: 
Why,  certainly;  a  commission  —  they  have  been  years —  Mr. 
Tenney  has  said  this  has  been  before  the  people  for  a  good  many 
years;  It  has  been  agitated  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  time  after 
time  —  and  I  believe  in  consolidation;  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
if  we  did  not  consolidate  the  cities,  they  would  consolidate  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Teknes: 
That  is  the  talk! 

Mr.  Wray: 
I  believe  in  it. 


The  question  then  before  the  Legislature  was  whether  we  should 
decree  consolidation  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  or  whether 
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we  should  first  astertain  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  on 
that  subject;  I  was  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time. 

Mb.  Wray: 

Ah!  — Now  in  the  provision  — 

Mr.  Lexow  : 
(Continuing)  I  iinow  that  the  same  gentlemen,  the  same  associa- 
tions, the  same  that  are  aiTajed  against  consolidation,  arrayed 
even  against  the  bi!l  submitting  it  to  popular  vote  down  there, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  controversy  of  about  two  months  in  the 
Legislature  that  we  finally  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  submitting 
the  (juestinii  to  a  popular  vote. 

Mk.  Wkay: 

And  I  made  a  hearty,  strong  fight  to  have  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  a  further  provision  that  any  charter  —  that 
this  vote  should  be  taken  with  at  least  this  much  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  voter  as  t»  what  should  be  done  and  what  con- 
solidation meant,  that  the  bill  when  drawn,  or  at  least,  that  the 
question  when  submitted  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to  have  con- 
solidation of  those  cities  or  this  territory  with  a  uniform  rate  of 
assessment  and  taxation.  I  wanted  them  to  understand  that, 
but  the  friends  of  the  bill  said  that  that  would  probably  defeat 
it.  As  a  Brooklyn  man,  having  every  interest  in  Brooklyn,  I 
felt  that  we  must  have  some  sort  of  security  that  the  people 
would  understand  what  they  were  voting  for,  and  not  vote  at 
random  for  some  proposition. 

The  question  assumed  this  form  in  my  mind.  Suppose  that 
two  men,  A  and  B,  agree  to  enter  into  partnership,  each  having  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  or  a  certain  amount  of  experience.  A 
says  to  be  B,  "Let  us  go  into  partnership;"  B  replies,  "All  right; 
I  am  satisfied;  let  us  begin  at  once."  And  A  says,  "No,  I  want 
to  be  in  partnership  with  you;  but  let  ua  go  to  Senator  Lexow, 
who  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  get  him  to  draw  our  writings  of  copart- 
nership agreement,  so  that  we  will  each  understand  exactly  where 
we  stand  in  the  division  of  profits  and  bearing  of  losses." 
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Now,  wherevep  there  in  power  lodged  in  any  body  of  people 
and  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  power,  one  body  of  people 
concerned  having  more  than  another,  it  has  been  The  imivcrsjil 
history  of  tlie  human  race  that  tin;  strong  has  held  down  the  weak, 
and  where  occasion  oll'ered,  ratlier  tlian  give  up  their  own  rights, 
they  have  oppi-essi'd  the  weak;  and  as  a  fiiend  of  Brooklyn,  one 
of  her  sons,  I  do  not  want  to  see  Brooklyn,  which  is  in  this  case 
the  weaker  one,  the  weaker  for  her  having  not  the  same  numerical 
strength,  borne  down  or  overslawed  by  the  great  vote  of  New 
York. 

Mk.Lexow: 
I  understand  that,  and  I  admit  the  pro)iosii;ion.  exi'i'iiliiif!,-  that 
the  weakness  is  here,  that  the  very  T.egislature  parses  upon  the 
charter  and  not  the  representation  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mb.  Wbat: 
Very  true;  but  if  the  proposition  which  is  before  that  Legisla- 
ture to-day,  take  it,  with  a  solid  delegation  lackinj^  only  one  from 
the  county  Republican,  what  can  we  expect  from  another  Legis- 
lature in  the  way  of  consideration  of  what  we  ask.  We  ask  to-dsty 
—  a  united  solid  delegation  in  this  Legislature,  to  have  either 
one  of  two  things  done  for  us  in  this  matter,  that  llie  people  —  we 
ask  — and  those  of  my  friends  who  ajiice  willi  inc  in  my  view 
of  the  matter  who  are  for  and  have  been  for  consolidation  all 
through  ccDsistentlj  —  we  ask  that  a  charter  be  drawn  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  On  the  other  baud,  there  are  some  gentle- 
men who  say,  "  Let  us  submit  the  (juestion  of  whether  a  charter 
be  in  fact  drawn;  that  is,  whether  we  would  have  consolidation," 
Now.  it  Mpcnis  to  me  that  we  can  come  together  on  that  pruposi- 
lion.  But  on  the  one  proposition  we  are  all  together,  and  all  say 
to  this  Legislature  —  the  twenty-nine  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  come  here  in  a  solid  body,  and  say  to  the  Lt^gislature, 
"  Do  not  force  this  proposition  ufwn  us."  Now,  if  they  do  not 
listen  to  thiit  request,  Mr.  Cliah-mjin  and  gentJcnien,  what  can  we 
then  expect  frnm  the  Legislature  ;i  iicn  this  w<'aker  power  shall 
ask  to  be  protected  from  the  stronger? 
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I  wyiild  liKf  (o  s;iy  ~  aud  i  luijic  1  iiin  not  li'csiiaHsing  upon  llie 
time  of  the  gentleman  —  1  will  ask  his  pardou  for  taking  so  niucli 
of  Lis  time  —  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  question,  I  want  to  say, 
this  consolidation  plan  has  been  a  question  which  has  been  agi- 
tated in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as  to  tlie  terdtofv  mentioned 
in  the  teniis  of  that  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  good  nuiuy  yeara. 
There  was  a  growing  and  strongly  growing  feeling  that  consoli- 
dation would  be  a  good  thing  and  would  cure  many  evils  existing 
Id  both  cities.  After  a  time,  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  take 
that  view  of  it,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  information  and  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  consolidate  the  cities.  That  commission  was 
at  work  for  years  before  the  matter  ripened,  and  finally  it  came 
to  a  position  where  the  Legislature  submitted  the  question  of 
consolidation  or  not.  The  old  commission  having  then  performed 
its  work,  as  I  regard  it,  it  having  ascertained  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  having  worked  up  public  sentiment  to  take  hold  of 
it  at  all,  and  the  Legislature  submitting  this  question  in  1894, 
got  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  which  some  contend 
was  not  a  fair  one.  If  a  vote  under  such  circumstances  as  thia 
was  taken  is  to  be  considered  as  conclusive  ihen  it  was  a  conclusive 
vote;  if  not,  then  it  was  not  a  couclusive  vote.  I  do  not  question 
that. 

But  here,  then,  comes  the  other  question.  This  matter  has  been 
before  us;  it  is  before  us.  People  are  taking  sides  on  it;  people 
are  looking  into  it.  They  are  informing  their  minds  as  to  what 
there  is  in  it,  for  and  against  it.  After  examining  the  question, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  consolidation  will  benefit  us  all. 

Now,  as  a  friend  of  consolidiition,  as  a  man  who  believes  in  it 
certain,  as  sure  as  the  people  live  on  Manhattan  Island  and  as 
sure  as  the  people  live  on  Long  Island,  I  believe  that  the  manifest 
destiny  of  those  two  cities,  make  it  very,  very  unwise  for  ua  to 
force  an  issue  upon  them  which  may  result  disastrously  to  us. 
Why  should  not  we  take  as  much  time  in  considering  the  question 
of  a  partnership  interest  between  these  two  cities  owning  billions 
of  dollars  of  property,  as  we  should  in  forming  a  partnership 
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among'  ourselves  where  we  would  invest  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars? 

Now,  in  this  referendom  if  this  charter  is  drawn  —  not  drawn 
by  this  Legislature  —  Judge  Tenney,  we  have  no  time  to  draw 
charters  here  —  my  bill  provides  that  this  Legislature  shall  — 
that  the  mayor  of  New  York  shall  appoint  three  property-ownei^ 
of  that  city,  the  mayor  of  lirooldyn  shall  appoint  three  property- 
owners  of  that  city,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
appoint  three  property-owners  from  the  territory  afEected  outside 
of  those  two  cities,  making  nine ;  and  that  the  two  mayors  shall 
themselves  be  members  of  the  commission,  making  eleven.  They 
shall  employ  counsel,  buy  maps,  prepare  maps,  and  employ  all 
necessary  help,  and  between  now  and  the  ISth  day  of  September, 
1896,  they  shall  prepare  a  plan  or  scheme  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  cities  —  of  this  territoi-y,  rather  —  and  file  that  in  the 
form  of  a  report  to  the  LegislaturL'  in  the  Secretary  of  vState's 
office.  He  shall  have  a  hundred  thousand  copies  printed  and  have 
them  delivered  to  the  commissioners  for  distribution  in  the  terri- 
tory affected,  for  my  very  eloquent  and  able  friend  to  study  in 
order  to  inform  the  voters  in  our  town,  for  lawyers  to  study  in 
order  to  inform  their  clients,  and  for  other  people,  laymen,  who 
have  the  time  and  interest  in  it,  to  study  to  inform  themselves. 
That  the  commissioners  shall  prepare  in  this  way,  then,  the 
synopsis  of  the  charter  and  have  that  published  daily  in  the  news- 
papers, at  least  five  in  each  city.  Then,  the  people  shall  vote  for 
or  against  that  charter;  and  if  the  charter  is  fair,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  drawn  fairly  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  people 
want  the  charter  —  want  consolidation  —  they  will  vote  for  it 
and  they  will  take  it.  And  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  will  vote 
against  it.     Now  — 

Mr.  Lbxow  : 
Another  word,  Senator  Wray  —  suppose  that  if  any  larire  pro- 
portion of  the  people  objected  to  some  insignificant  detail  in  con- 
nection with  that  charter,  then  all  that  work,  all  that  trouble  and 
the  general  plan  of  consolidation  itself  shall  be  defeated  by  a 
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trivial  mistake  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  this  committee  prepar- 
ing tlie  charter. 

Mk.  Wbat: 
This  is  so,  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  that  ia  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli,  as  contained  in  its  Constitution; 
and  we  have  just  seen  the  State  doing  it  in  this  State,  in  holding 
a  constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  flnding  out  whether 
we  wanted  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  then  we 
might  submit  it  to  the  people,  the  vote  on  that  Constitution,  run- 
ning the  risk  that  on  any  proposition  contained  in  it  if  it  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  the  whole  Constitution 
should  be  swept  away. 

Ma.  Lbxow: 
I  beg  your  pardon  —  that  is  in  order  — 


Except  in  the  three  —  in  the  fact  that  there  were  three  separate 
propositions.  But  the  main  bulk  of  the  Constitution  was  con- 
tained in  one  amendment. 

Me.  Lbxow: 

1  understand,  but  there  were  separate  divisions,  and  three 
separate  divisions  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  permitting  the 
defeat  of  the  entire  revised  Constitution,  because  one  or  the  other 
elector  of  this  or  the  other  place  disagreed  on  a  particular  feature 
or  some  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Wrax: 
Exactly.  But  the  main  —  all  (he  main  propositions  contained 
in  our  Constitution  were  submitted  in  one  body,  one  body.  So 
tha.t  if  any  one  of  these  provisions  had  met  the  disapproval  of 
enough  people  to  have  them  vote  against  it,  we  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  whole  Constitution  defeated.  This  has  been  so 
right  along,  every  time;  it  must  be  so.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  fact  that  that  was  so  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  man, 
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considering  liis  dijinity  as  a  voter,  as  an  flectoi'  in  tliis  Stale,  con- 
sidering the  importance  to  himself  and  the  other  electors  in  this 
State,  to  allow  some  trifling  thing  contained  in  that  Constitution, 
that  proposed  Constitution,  to  affect  his  vote  so  as  to  endanger 
all  these  vast  interests.  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  so  with  consolida- 
tion? We  have  in  the  consolidation  act  of  the  city  of  New  York 
a  charter.  We  have  in  the  Brooklyn  consolidation  act  a  charter, 
the  Brooklyn  charter.  The  main  provisions  of  those  charters 
would  apply,  with  but  very  little  change. 

Now,  then,  comes  the  main  question  —  these  main  questions 
upon  which  the  charter  should  be  based  which  would  in  reality  be 
the  facts  the  people  wanted  to  know,  the  main  points  of  the 
anion  —  as  to  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  that 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  would  be  taken  care  of  iu  its  public  works 
department,  so  that  when  we  wanted  a  street  paved  or  a  lamp  set 
or  a  street  flagging  set  or  a  sidewalk  laid,  or  some  such  thing,  the 
people  of  the  outlying  districts  would  be  sure  that  somebody  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  these,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  city  hall  iu  Brooklyn  and  encounter  an  adversi'  vote  be- 
cause-—  and  in  New  York  encounter  an  adverse,  vote  Ijccause 
somebody  else  having  the  majority  of  the  men  in  power  should 
vote  it. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Now,  Senator,  a  vote  on  tlie  cliarti-r  would  not  be  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  union.  The  great  trouble  is  that  you  would  have  — 
against  union  would  be  arniyed  all  those  people,  for  instance, 
who  have  incumbrances  upon  the  sidewalks,  with  refcH'nce  to 
which  the  charter  says  something  —  every  one  interfered  with 
by  authority  would  organize  against  the  charter  because  it  says 
that  restrictions  shall  be  enforced  on  the  sidewalks;  and  so  you 
could  go  into  every  community  where  such  government  interferes 
with  the  personal  rights  mid  liberticR  of  the  individual.  There 
would  not  be  a  voti'  taken  on  the  great  question  of  consolidation; 
but  a  vote  would  be  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  wonld  be 
ton  slt-iTi!;i'i;l  ill  one  respfil  or  too  lenient  iu  another. 
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Ma.  Wkay: 
iJo  you  think,  gyntlumcu  of  Mil-  i-oiiiiiiilfi-e  —  ilo  yitu  tliiuk 
that  on  a  question  involving  so  uiach  of  reai  interest  to  thi-  people, 
tiiat  a  matter  of  an  incumbrance  on  the  sidewalk  —  I  know  that 
is  only  one  instance  mentioned  by  the  chairman  —  or  lliat  any 
othef  interest  which  does  not  go  so  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  ri<^hts  of  the  individual  and  affect  him  so  nearly  in  his  person 
and  his  projierty  —  do  you  think  that  these  questions  would 
defeat  the  great  question? 

Me.  Lbxow  : 

Why,  Senator  Wi'ay,  the  gentlemen  who  argued  against  con- 
solidation before  this  committee  substantially  stated  that  the 
people  had  taken  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all  — 
so  little  interest  that  after  five  years'  work  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
were  absolutely  unable  to  tell  who  their  particular  represent- 
atives were  upon  the  consolidation  commission. 

Me.  Weat: 

Well,  it  is  quite  possible,  because  they  did  not  regard  the  con- 
solidation commission  as  being  consolidation,  but  the  work  of  the 
commission  was  entirely  aside  from  the  commission  itself. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  proposition  which  this  com- 
mittee will  have  to  consider,  could  well  be  met  by  adopting  the 
suggestions  contained  in  my  bill,  and  I  wanted  to  say  —  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  it  —  while  I  drew  it  last  year,  while 
I  had  it  in  mind  the  year  before,  because  I  had  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  where  I  should  stand,  when  I  came  to  go  before  the  elec- 
tors in  1894.  Now,  I  bad  to  settle  it  in  1893.  And  1  have  main- 
tained an  absolutely  consistent  course  in  the  matter  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  up  to  this  present  moment,  and  I  expect  to 
maintain  the  same  course  all  the  way  through. 

Now,  if  we  prepare  such  a  charter  as  the  wise  men  who  would 
undoubtedly  be  selected  by  the  mayors  and  the  Governor  employ- 
ing the  counsel,  if  they  would  prepare  a  plan  of  consolidation,  1 
truly  bclii'vi'  that  the  people,  uftei-  seeing  what  tlicy  were 
getting  (not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke),  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
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a  vote  upon  that  charter  a  finality,  either  that  they  would  liave 
consolidation,  or  that  consolidation  would  be  put  to  sleep,  the  sleep 
of  Kip  Van  Winkle  possibly,  not  to  wake  up  in  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tenney: 
I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Wray,  if  yon  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  does  not  consider  that  the  vote  taken  in  1894 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  not  a  finality? 

Mb,  Wilson: 
Can  I  answer  that? 

Mr,  Wrat: 
Oh,  Mr,  Chairman,  not  by  any  means;  not  by  any  means!  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  vote  were  intended  to  be  a  finality  —  if  one 
Legislature  could  submit  a  question  which  could  bind  the  answer 
to  which  would  bind  another  Logislat  uve  —  it  lau  not  do  it  by  any 
possibility  absolutely.  By  no  possibility  can  this  Legislature  do 
a  thing  which  binds  the  nest  one,  recommend  a  thing.  If  that  had 
been  — 

Mr.  Tennet: 
I  would  like  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  does  not  consider  that  the  canal  improvement 
vote,  that  was  submitted,  is  binding  upon  this  Legislature? 

Mr.  We  ay: 
The  canal  improvement  submitted  was  not  binding  on  this 
Legislature,  any  more  than  the  work  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention was  binding  on  this  Legislature,  until  its  adoption  and 
ratification  by  the  people,  and  then  it  became  governing 

Mr.  Tenney: 
Exactly  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Wray: 
Now,  tliat  was  a  totally  different  thing.     "  Here  is  the  canal 
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jou  ratifj  this  then  it  becomes  a  law."  This  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion which  said:  "Do  v>ii]  wnitf  conwdlithHtun  (ir  imf?"  And  Ihe 
answer,  "Yoar  vote  shall  be  to  this  effect;  it  shall  be  recorded  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  your  part;  the  vote  for  consolidation 
will  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  yoo  want  con- 
solidation; and  a  vote-  a-rainst  if  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
that  you  do  not  want  it." 

Mr.  Brush: 
And  not  binding  upon  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Wray: 

Oh,  how  can  one  Legislature  bind  another?  It  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  Constitution  binds  us;  not  the  former  Legisla- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  that  Judge  Tennej  or  any  one  else  will 
claim  that  we  are  bound  in  fact  by  it  —  bound  to  the  people  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
How  can  it  have  any  efTect  if  that  final  vote  on  the  question  has 
no  moral  legislative  obligation  on  the  question  as  a  legal  binding  — 

Mr.  Wray: 
Now,  Then,  when  we  come  to  the  other  proposition  —  That  has 
been  settled,  T  believe.  Judge,  has  it  not? 

Mk.  Tbnnby; 

(Testily)  Oh,  anything  is  settled  —  so  fat  settled  — 
Mr.  Weay: 

Then  we  come  to  the  next  proposition,  as  that  Legislature 
could  not  bind  this,  then  the  question  is,  did  they  want  to  bind 
the  Jvegislature  in  this  way.  Was  there  siioh  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  will  put  a  moral  obligation  upon  this  Legislature  to 
heed  the  voice  of  the  people? 

Now,  as  to  that  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  questions  asked  me  by  the  Judge.  In  a  commnnity  where 
they  have  nineteen  ballots  handed  them,  under  the  old  ballot 
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law  —  which  was  a  nuisauce  aside  from  the  nineteen  ballots  —  and 
five  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution  among  the  things  to 
be  voted  on,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  voter  wanted 
consolidation  also  to  !](■  voted  on.  Wiieu  the  voter  vvi'iit  into 
the  booth  with  nineteen  bollots  in  his  hand  from  which  he  was 
to  select  the  ballots  he  would  vote,  hi-  \v;(k  told  by  thf  leaders 
of  his  party,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Republican,  that  he  must 
vote  everything  that  had  "For"  on  it  that  was  lianded  him  by 
the  ballot  clerks;  and  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  he  must  vote  everything  that  had  ''Against"  iin  it, 
and  where  that  man  —  and  unfortunately  there  are  people  in  this 
world  who  are  not  fully  educated  and  up  to  the  highest  standard  ■ — 
where  that  man,  we  will  .say,  was  in  sioiut-  fear,  not  nnderslandiiig 
the  position  or  understanding  comparatively  little,  and  having  got 
these  confusing  ballots  and  having  these  different  instructions 
given  him,  when  he  Anally  struggled  through  this  mass  of  stuff 
and  picked  out  things,  I  fully  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  the 
statement  that  of  the  63,000  or  64,000  men  who  voted  for  consoli- 
dation, I  believe  that  20,000  of  them  there  were  who  did  not 
fully  understand  what  they  were  doing  at  all;  and  there  were  at 
least  60,000  people  who  did  not  vote  on  the  proposition  at  all;  I 
believe  that  of  the  63,000  people  who  voted  against  it,  at  least 
20,000  did  not  understand  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Wilson; 
Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  read  a  short  extract? 

Mr.  Weay: 
I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
What  is  it? 

Mb.  Wilson: 
It  is  in   reference  to   what  the  consolidation   iionimissioners 
officially  stated,  in  a  pamphlet  published  October  15,  1894,  over 
their  own  offtcers'  signatures,  that  this  vote  was  to  be  only  an 
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Xobody  disputes  that:  and  it  is  a  fael,  tliore  is  uo  finality  about 
it  until  the  r.egishttnre  puts  its  final  touch  to  the  hill. 

Mr.  Wri.sox; 
That  is  how  1he  people  voted,  Senator. 

Mk.  Paekek: 

I  attended  the  sessions  of  this  committee  in  BTOoklyn,  not 
because  I  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  hut  because  I  drafted  the 
bill  and  was  anxious  to  see  whether  any  criticism,  an.y  substan- 
tial criticism,  was  made  upon  its  form  or  substance.  I  waited 
there  during  four  sessions,  four  days'  sessions  of  the  committee, 
and  went  away,  having  heard  really  no  plausible  objection  to  the 
bill  whatever.  It  is  practically  the  same  bill  that  was  siibraitted 
to  the  Legislature  last  year,  and  with  very  slight  changes,  and 
whatever  objection  the  anti-consolidationlsts  had  to  it  were  then 
urged.  However,  I  took  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers  the  objec- 
tions as  they  were  uttered ;  and  although  I  shall  not  refer  to  every 
one  of  them,  since  some  are  so  trivial,  really  so  desperate  that 
they  need  no  answer,  yet,  some  of  them  I  shall  answer,  simply 
because  the  average  man  conceives  an  unanswered  objection  is 
a  formidable  one. 

Mr.  Benedict  referred  first  to  the  fact  that  if  New  York  city  is 
extended  under  this  hill,  it  would  present  the  anomalous  feature 
of  a  city  partly  in  one  connty  and  partly  in  another.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  nuomalous,  sir.  So  far  as  a  city  can  be  in  one 
county  partly,  and  partly  in  another,  has  it  not  been  observed 
that  New  York  city  is  to-day  in  that  condition?  At  the  last 
Legislature  part  of  Westchester  county  was,  as  it  was  said, 
"annexed,''  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  that 
[Senate,  No.  4-4.] 
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aiim*.\;itioii  li;is  taken  place  as  fai'  ns  ir  i-vvr  con  lake  jilace,  for 
certain  purposes  that  territory  remains  in  the  eoiint.T  of  West- 
chester and  for  cfrtain  piirposi's  it  im  in  the  coiintv  of  New  York; 
still  retunis  are  made  to  the  county  canvassers  in  Westchester 
in  the  election,  but  the  New  York  city  ofQcials  count  the  votes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  that  law.  yon  have  had  a  tax  levied,  yon 
have  had  a  vote  counted.  I  am  referrinjc  now  to  the  board  of 
supervisors.  Has  anybody  declared  that  that  tax  was  invalid 
or  that  the  canvass  of  that  vote  was  ill_egal?  We  have  jiot  away 
from  that  objection  a  great  deal  —  I  simply  want  this  to  go  upon 
the  record  that  it  may  be  answered  —  on  the  committee's  record 
—  we  have  got  away  from  that  practically  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  postponed  the  vote  and  effect  of  the  first  section  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1898. 

His  next  objection  wiis,  that  under  this  hili  the  <iTy  and  county 
of  Brooklyn  —  of  Kings  —  could  each  contract  ten  per  cent. 
indebtedness.  I  think  if  he  looks  at  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions he  will  find  that  that  is  not  tenable  at  all  but  by  reference 
to  the  bill  —  I  may  refer  first  to  article  eight,  section  eleven,  of 
the  Oonstitution.  which  provides  the  debt -raising  or  debt-con- 
tracting power  of  the  county,  which  restricts  it  —  and  to  article 
twelve,  section  one,  which  provides  that  the  Legislature  may  at 
any  moment  restrict  the  debt-contracting  power. 

It  was  asked  who  is  to  be  the  mayor  and  act  on  the  bills  sub- 
mitted to  him?  The  answer  is  so  simple  that  I  should  think  it 
would  occur  to  anybody.  Until  consolidation  takes  place,  the 
same  mayors  we  have  always  had,  with  power.  When  consoli- 
dation takes  place,  the  mayor  who  shall  take  the  place  of  those 
mayors. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Benedict  that  they  had  an  insuperable 
objection.  That  it  would  take  ten  years  to  complete  this  process. 
Nobody  has  exaggerated  the  size  of  this  problem.  It  has  not 
been  overstated.  It  is  almost  the  building  of  an  empire!  But, 
as  I  believe  with  many  who  have  appeared  against  the  bill,  that 
consolidation  is  inevitable,  so  I  believe  fliat  the  only  way  to  wolve 
that  problem  is  to  grapple  with  it  and  not  to  shirk  it. 

As  to  the  argument  against  increased  jurisdiction  — you  will 
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notice  thai  I  am  replying  to  these  very  briefly  ■ —  the  ai'ffiiment 
ajfiiinst  increased  jurisdiction  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again.  It  was  said.  How  can  you  concentrate  power  so  as  ade- 
quately to  rule  the  immense  territory,  with  its  tremendous  official 
Interests?  That  ia  the  sole  argument  that  has  been  made  against 
every  increase  of  jurisdiction,  municipal,  State,  national,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history.  It  must  be  met  sooner  or  later. 
We  can  not,  as  London  is  —  we  can  not  remain  in  this  seggre- 
gated  condition  —  and  I  may  say  to  Senator  Brush  that  one  of 
the  nvost  imminent  and  pressing  problems  that  London  has  been 
confronted  with  for  now  twenty  years  is  the  problem  of  unifying 
these  separate  municipalities. 

Mk.  Brush: 
You  are  right. 

Mr.  Parker: 
(Continuing):  Commission  after  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed The  priyy  conncil  has  insisted  upon  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  unifying  these  separate  municipalities,  if  London  would 
become  the  economic  government  they  want  her  to  be.  The 
abuses  of  the  seggregation  have  been  dwelt  upon  over  and  over 
again.  In  the  time  of  Dieldns  the  costliness,  the  corruption,  the 
foulness  of  the  parish  and  the  vestry  governments  had  already 
become  a  by-word. 

Mr.  Brush: 
The  commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mb.  Parker: 
We  have  sui-passed  thera  in  that,  as  we  have  in  many  other 
things.     We  have  not  had  all  the  obstacles  they  had.     That  is 
hardly  an  ai^ument. 

Mr.  Brush: 
It  is  a  fact  I  am  staling;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Parker; 

Oh,  yes;  still,  you  intended  it  as  an  argument. 

Mr.  Lbxow; 
Their  difficulty  arose  from  the  tact  of  having  over  thirty  inde- 
pendent municipal  governments   that    they    have  brought  into 
one  —  they  have  consolidated  into  one  — 

Mr.  Pabkhr: 

That  is  it. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
While  we  have  to  treat  with  substantially  only  two.  The 
interests  of  those  are  so  small,  comparatively,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  unifying  them.  The  only  difficulty  arising  here  is 
the  unification  of  the  two  great  interests,  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  city, 

Mr,  Parker: 
That  is  about  all,  sir.  But  one  word  upon  the  mucli-raooted 
point  that  the  vote  was  an  opinion,  not  a  determination.  It  was 
as  much  a  determination  as  anything  ever  can  he,  submitted  to 
the  people.  It  need  never  have  been  submitted.  It  was  sub- 
mitted as  an  act  of  mere  grace,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  is  without 
precedent  that  a  charter  should  be  submitted  to  a  people  ~ 

Mb,  Wray: 

(Interrupting)  Mir.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  give  way  for 
one  moment?  Judge  Tenney  made  that  statement  also,  and  I  meant 
to  have  anawei'ed  it.  There  are  cases  reported  in  our  own  New 
York  State  reports  where  the  Legislature  has  submitted  a  charter 
after  it  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  to  be  approved  by  the 
people,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  such  a  submission 
was  unconstitutional.  For  that  reason  I  prepared  my  bill  for 
the  submission  of  the  charter  to  the  people  before  the  Legislature 
should  adopt  it.  So,  I  should  say  that  the  question  lias  been 
submitted  to  the  people  time  itnd  time  again  in  this  Slate. 
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Ma.  Lbxow: 
But  as  I  UDderstand  it,  Senator  Wray,  a  submission  of  that 
kind  is  entirely  without  constitutional  precedent  and  is  entirely 
unconstitutional,  for  this  reason,  that  any  number  of  casi^s  in  this  ■ 
State  hold  that  unless  there  is  something  in  a  law  which  goes 
absolutely  into  effect  without  the  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
the  law  is  unconstitutional.  We  had  that  question  in  the  rapid 
transit  matter. 

Mr.  Wrai: 
Tonr  statement  of  the  law,  as  I  remember  It,  is  exactly  correct; 
but  the  point  is  this:  The  Legislature  has  seen  fit  here  to  submit 
this  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  The  Court  of  Appeals  said 
that  was  wrong  because  they  were  of  no  effect;  after  having  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  they  were  either  laws  or  no  laws. 
Now,  if  they  have  submitted  these  charters  to  the  people  before 
this,  that  establishes  a  precedent  for  us  to  submit  a  charter  in 
such  a  form  as  a  matter  of  submission. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

You  mean  as  an  opinion  and  not  as  a  legal  finality? 

Mr,  Wrat; 
It  has  always  been  so  —  yes,  that  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Paekgr; 

I  had  not  quite  concluded  as  the  gentleman  interrupted  me  — 
perfectly,  properly.  I  say  it  is  without  precedent  that  a  charter 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  people  in  this  state,  for  them  to 
declare  whether  or  no  the  Legislature  shall  enact  it  into  law. 
Now,  I  think  I  am  correct  on  that;  and  the  unconstitutional  prece- 
dent to  which  Senator  Wray  refers  does  not  touch  that.  In  those 
eases  the  Legislature  had  passed  upon  it  and  it  was  said  to  Ije 
wrong. 

Now  much  has  been  said,  as  to  whether  any  one  Legislature 
can  bind  another.  Absolutely  not;  except  where  the  action  of 
the  first  Legislature  takes  the  shape  of  a  contract  protected  by  the 
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constitutional  provisiona  of  the  United  States  Constitution;  in 
no  other  way,  as  I  take  it.  In  other  words,  there  could  be  no 
more  binding,  final  decisive  way  in  which  the  people  could  speak 
what  they  wanted  and  preferred. 

Now,  I  do  not  touch  upon  resubmission  or  referendum,  because 
that  has  been  dwelt  upon  ad  infinitum  almost.  I  pass  to  Judge 
Reynolds  at  the  time  —  and  the  only  new  thing  he  brought  to 
the  discussion  was  that  this  was  a  stale  vote  —  and  I  took  these 
notes  from  his  remarks  —  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  under- 
stand that  the  Legislature  of  1894  only  meant  that  the  vote  taken 
in  pursuance  of  its  act  should  be  taken  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Legislature  of  1894;  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  the  Legislature 
on  of  1894  had  adjourned  sine  die,  Now  he  must  have  said  that 
without  thinking;  because  he  could  not  have  meant,  speaking  for 
his  friends,  that  the  Legislature  of  1895  before  you  came  up  here 
to  Albany  and  before  your  committee  declared  it  was  already 
no  —  as  I  said  —  declared  it  was  already  stale.  So  much  for 
that. 

Mr.  Johnson  rose,  and  thought  that  he  saw  a  "  mare's  nest " 
in  the  fact  that  the  word  "  Charter "  was  omitted.  As  you 
recollect,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  you  empowered  the  commis- 
sion to  get  a  charter  and  such  other  bills  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  greater  city.  This  year  the  word 
"Charter"  was  omitted;  and  you  personally  are  aware  of  the 
reason,  a  very  simple  and  innocent  reason.  In  olden  times  the 
king  granted  charters,  he  made  the  corporation,  and  his  court  re- 
voked the  charter  if  the  corporation  abused  it  in  their  opinion. 
Now,  no  king  grants  them  now;  the  Legislature  mjikes  the  law, 
and  erects  the  corporation  by  the  same  machinery  as  it  does  any 
other  corporation,  and  a  charter  means  nothing  to-day,  apart 
from  any  other  bill.  Where,  pray  is  the  charter  of  New  York 
to-day?  The  Dongan  charter,  the  Montgomery  charter  have 
passed  away,  since  this  has  become  an  independent  common- 
wealth, and  the  Legislature  has  made  the  charters  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other  bill.  Look  for  the  charter  of  New  York  to-day. 
Look  even  for  the  fundamental  general  act,  to  which  Mr.  Johnson 
so  generally  refers  as  the  contract  of  incorporation.     Where  is  it? 
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Embodied  In  a  tremendous  volume  of  law  known  as  the  consoiida- 
tiou  act.  Look  similarly  for  the  charter  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  per- 
fectly innoeent;  we  should  have  done  it  last  year,  if  it  had  not 
beea  that  having  two  gentlemen  on  the  commission  who  sup- 
posed that  this  same  suspicious  criticism  would  take  place  that 
lias  now.  Moreover,  its  surprising  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  raise 
the  objection  because  in  section  14  of  article  3  of  the  other 
constitution,  which  he  was  so  prominent  in  revising  here,  occurred 
these  words :  "  No  law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  bill,"  which  was 
'lot  only  our  authority  and  almost  our  controlling  one,  that  a 
bill,  it  alludes  to  the  presenting  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  merit,  not  a  vice. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  apologized  for  writing  a  long  fetter  because, 
said  he,  "  I  have  had  no  time  to  write  a  short  one."  There  has 
been  more  labor  compensated  in  that  bill,  sir,  ^ivhich  should 
declare  all  the  wider  outlines,  and  still  would  simply  cover  a 
page  of  the  statute  books  —  than  there  might  have  been  if  we  had 
added  to  it  ten  thousand  words;  no  merit  would  have  been 
added  to  it. 

He  says  it  is  a  bill  not  for  consolidation  but  for  annexation. 
That  is  merely  a  matter  of  words;  the  whole  population  will  have 
a  chance  to  do  what  it  pleases  abont  it.  It  is  a  bill  of  annexation, 
of  consolidation  of  municipal  corporations,  Brooklyn  will  always 
play  her  part  in  the  greater  city,  you  can  place  her  upon  that,  she 
will  always  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
(Interrupting)  Call  her  name. 

Me.  Parker: 

(Continuing)  Call  her  name. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked,  to  my  surprise,  "  How  many  corporations 
will  there  be  here?"  Until  consolidation  takes  place,  as  many 
as  ever  there  were.  When  the  consolidation  takes  place,  one. 
He  asked,  "  Who  owns  the  property?  "  —  the  same  answer;  until 
it  takes  place,  the  same  corporation;  when  it  takes  place  the  new 
corporation.  Those  are  such  axioms  I  hardly  think  them  worth 
dwelling  upon.     He  says  we  have  not  got  dowji  tO'  the  provisions 
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by  wliich  tin-  bills  arc  referred  —  of  course  ne  haven'i — the 
CoDstitufiou  wiin't  allow  us  —  the  bills  will  be  referred  if  neces- 
sary; if  not,  lliey  won't. 

Well,  heediBg  the  request  of  the  chairman  I  won't  read  all  these 
things  —  1  am  taking  them  onlj  onoe.  He  speaks  of  the  terrible 
complications  in  the  problem  — 

Mh.  Lexow: 
(Interrupting)  We  have  got  all  of  this. 

Mr.  Parker: 

(Continuing)  Of  course,  there  are  complications  that  have  got 
to  be  met.  Now,  ex-Mayor  Schieren  wants  to  have  this  thing 
submitted  —  ex-Mayor  Schieren  wants  to  have  this  thing  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  cities,  because  the  peojjle  of  the 
United  States  voted  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  not  so.  They  did  not.  Mayor  Schieren  ought  to  know 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  voted  by  conven- 
tions of  representatives,  as  to  whether  or  no  that  should  be  the 
Constitution.  1  think  it  was  at  Poufrhkeepsie  that  Al<'ximder 
Hamilton  carried  it  by  only  three  votes  —  carried  New  York, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Now,  those  are  the  only  questl(m.s,  I  think 
that  touch  the  bill  as  a  bill, 

I  want  to  say  but  one  word  for  the  commission.  There  has  been 
only  one  allegation,  that  the  commission  of  which  Mr.  Greene  is 
chairman  has  been  insincere,  and  that  is,  that  in  a  leaflet,  a 
printed  leaflet,  issued  over  tlie  name  of  the  president  and  the 
vice-president,  Ihe  statement  was  made  that  if  every  vote  in 
Brooklyn  was  for  consolidation  that  would  not  be  a  finality  — 
and  the  chairman  — you  chairman,  has  said,  certainly,  that  is 
Tery  true.  Now,  to  dispose  of  that,  1  will  not  say  that  if  it  were 
a  finality,  yon  would  not  be  talking  about  it  all,  it  would  have 
gone  into  efl'ect  at  once. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  the  hill  itself.  It  is  absolutely  as  pro- 
visional, as  harmless,  as  ojii-n  and  iup;en!ous  a  measure  as  could 
be  devised  for  (Ih^  firi-t  sli-p  in  (his  In-iiii'iidons  process.  In  the 
first  place,  in  its  first  s-'i'lion,  it  simply  aniKiunccK  ih(tt  <'onsolida- 
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Hon  shall  take  place.  Coiild  we  do  less  than  that?  It  puts  it 
off  two  jeai's  in  the  next  phice;  it  hohls  all  things  in  statu  quo, 
meanwiiile,  and  unless  seriously  clianged  by  the  Lepislature.  In 
the  third  place  it  provides  who  sliall  go  ahead  and  api»rove  tliose 
measures  to  be  aubinitted  lo  ,voii.  Everything  is  left  open  for 
consideration.  Drooliljn  can  come  here  and  object;  every  part 
of  the  State  can  come  Itcre  and  olijei-t.  The  slow  and  careful 
process  of  discussion  in  committee  and  in  the  House  and  Senate 
can  go  on  always;  the  moat  intelligent  discussion  —  not  the  dis- 
cussion that  will  follow  up  sending  copies  of  huge  charters  out 
to  people  of  all  kinds,  illiterate  and  literate,  but  tlie  most  intel- 
ligent, careful  discussion  by  educated,  interested  and  qualified 
men,  will  take  place,  the  only  discussion  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  We  could  not  do  less.  The  following  and  last  pro- 
vision simply  supplies  a  small  amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay 
for  this  work. 

Now,  allusion  lias  been  made  to  the  age  of  two  members  of  the 
commission.  TIioi,'  are  aged,  aud  they  have  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  these  cities  and  of  this  State.  I  am  not  their  apologist 
nor  their  champion;  they  need  neither  an  apologist  nor  a  cham- 
pion. You  could  not  find  two  men  who  by  a  consensus  of  opinion 
would  more  quickly,  promptly  and  indisputably  —  two  such  men 
—  conduct  an  operation  of  this  sort  to  success. 

Now,  I  have  no  feeling  against  the  gentlemen  who  have  opposed 
this  matter,  who  have  fought  it  from  end  to  end;  1  think  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  the  extreme  clearness  in  which  this  issue  has 
been  brought  forth.  I  consider  them  in  a  good  many  ways  about 
as  good  advocates  of  consolidation  as  yon  could  have  found;  but 
in  view  of  the  harmless  character  of  this  measure,  in  view  of  its 
extT-enie  provisionality,  I  do  not  tliink  that  they  can  be  regarded 
as  little  more  than  obstructionists,  salutary  obstructionists  it  may 
l>e,  but  obstructionists;  for  I  believe  that  consolidation  must  go 
through  in  one  shape  or  another. 

It  has  been  said  Ihat  behind  the  scheme  of  consolidation  lie 
opportunities  and  purposes  of  political  interest  and  faction  pur- 
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poaes.  If  that  he  s*>  it  is  my  belief  that  thej  will  recoil  upon  the 
party  or  faction  which  makes  use  of  it.  1  believe  it  will  bane; 
about  them  like  a  cloud  for  a  generation,  if  they  do.  I  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  carefully  and  safely  carried  through  it  will 
redound  in  equal  degree  to  their  credit  for  that  length  of  time. 
But  ultimately  I  do  believe  it  will  RO  through. 

You  can  read  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  first  lines  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  laid  they  were  laifl 
amongthe  twitteringsand  noisy  protests  often  thousand  sparrows. 
who  entered  an  indignant  opposition  to  the  disturbing  of  their 
retreats  (Tjanghter).  They  twittered  when  the  lines  were  laid, 
they  twittered  as  the  walls  were  raised,  they  twittered  as  the 
rafters  were  put  in  place,  they  twittered  when  the  roof  tree  was 
finished.  But  at  length,  when  every  detail  was  complete  they 
soufrht  shelter  beneath  the  broad  eaves,  in  every  bit  of  omanient- 
ation  upon  the  cornices  and  the  entablatures,  and  it  declares  they 
and  their  descendants  bless  the  name  of  the  prophet  whom  they 
had  just  reviled.  And,  so,  Mr.  rhairman,  when  we  have  at 
length  filled  out  the  immense  detail  which  we  now  simply  outline, 
when  the  influence  of  this  troubling  has  become  nothing  more 
than  a  dim  tradition,  and  when  the  descendants  of  these  opponents, 
prominent  in  the  great  city  as  they  are  in  the  less,  when  they  look 
back  to  this  day,  I  believe  they  will  thank  Heaven  for  nothing 
more  fervently,  than  for  the  failure  of  the  well-meaning,  but 
shortsighted  cIToiIm  of  their  ancestors. 

Mr.  Bkcsh: 

1  am  one  of  those  who,  like  Senator  Wray,  believes  in  consolida- 
tion having  time.  But  do  you  thiuk  it  unreasonable  for  us  in 
Brooklyn,  who  believe  in  consolidation,  and  fitting  out  this  beauti- 
ful temple  — ■  that  we  should  see  the  architect's  specifications  be- 
fore you  ask  us  to  pay  for  it' 

Mb.  Pabker: 
No,  I  do  not;  we  do  not  propose  yoo  should. 
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Mb.  Bhdsh: 
That  is  my  poiat. 

Mr.  Parker: 
We  d&  not  propose  you  should.  Following  out  the  gentle- 
man's smile,  sir,  we  liave  simply  proposed  that  certain  gentlemen 
heretofore  engaged  in  maldng  estimates,  ahalt  continue  to  lay 
hefore  you  the  ground  plan  of  the  temple,  and  every  specification 
can  be  objected  to  by  this  Legislature;  it  will  take  some  years 
before  the  process  is  completed. 

Mr.  Brush: 
Yoa  used  the  words  —  you  said  the  bill  said  "shall  be."     I 

notice  the  bill  reads,  "are  hereby  consolidated;"  IooIj  at  the  last 
section  and  you  will  see  that  section  don't  talie  effect  until 
January  1,  1898. 

Mr.  Parker: 
Yes,  but  the  first  clause  reads,  "are  hereby  consolidated" — 
why  not  later  on? 

Mr.  Brush: 

You  make  that  "shall  be," 

Mr.  Pabkek: 
Well,  why  wil!  it?  I  may  ask  you. 

Mb.  Brush:  ■ 

Simply  that  they  conform  to  each  other  then. 

Mr.  Parker: 
Oh,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon;  pardon  me  for  contradicting;  if  that 
sTiall  be  consolidated  on  January  1,  189S,  we  should  then  alter 
the  last  section  and  say,  "This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately," 
80  that  it  would  be  simply  the  substitution  of  one  charter  for 
the  clean-cut  scientific  way  of  drawing  an  act,  if  I  may  say  soj 
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we  drew  it  ae  that  ia  drawn,  and  thea  Id  the  section  which  de- 
clares that  the  different  parts  shall  take  effect,  prescribe  those 
duties.     That  was  done  deliberately,  sir, 

Mr.  Brush: 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  yon  one  question  more.  I  didn't  hear  .von 
answer  the  question.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  revival 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  both  in  Brooftlyn  and  in  New  York. 
Now.  we  have  jnst  gotten  rid  of  a  board  of  supervisors  in  Brooklyn, 
and  we  would  rather  Iteep  them  out  of  office;  we  don't  want  auy 
more  of  that  kind;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  your  judg- 
ment on  that  point. 

Mr.  M^Khown: 
(To  Senator  Brush)  You  ran  for  that  offlee,  didn't  you,  once? 

Mr.  Brush: 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  —  a  good  many  years  ago  — 

Mh.  McKeown: 
Oh,  I  know  that  —  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  neverthe- 


Mr.  Betjsh: 
I  had  foi^otten  it. 

Mr.  MoKeown: 
Well,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Brush: 
But  nevertheless,  it  is 

Mr.  Parker: 

The  answer  to  that,  and  thr-  same  answer  Ihal  waw  niadi-  I 
year,  is  this  —  this  bill  —  assuming  for  a  mument  that  il  is 
perative  to  crealc  a  board  of  supervisors,  in  case  the  boundiii 
of  this  city  are  extended  beyond  New  York  county,  assuni 
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lltat  it  bo  granted  for  the  raoinrat  this  bill  ia  uncoDstitutioDal. 
Wlien  you  Hay  a  bill  is  unconstitulional  — 

Mr.  Brush: 

No,  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  imconBtitiitional, 

Mk.  Pakker: 
Vou   mean  that   I  here  will   be   hereafter  created   a  m^oessity 
for  — 

Mr.  Brush: 

Vcs,  I  mean  under  the  constitution  —  that  the  constitution  says, 
in  such  counties  as  are  not  identical  in  teriitory  there  shall  be 
boards  of  supervisors.     Now,  does  Ihat  revive  the  board  of  super- 

Me.  Lhxow: 
i  thinl;  Senator  Brush  means  this:     Thai  while  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  able  to  elect  good  officials  in  every  other  office  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  the  reappointment  of  that  board  would  lead 

again  to  a  discreditable  board. 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  did  not  —  excuse  me  —  I  do  not  make  any  criticism  nor  intend 
to  be  underetood  aa  making  any  adverse  criticism  upon  the  board 
of  supervisors.  I  said  that  we  had  gotten  rid  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  we  did  not  want  to  revive  it;  the  reason  is  that 
it  saves  ua  aome  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  that 
board  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  Parker: 
Well,  1  will  answer  your  question  very  simply  upon  that.  The 
sajne  queation  was  presented  in  1S74  in  New  York  city.  Charles 
O'Connor  drew  an  act  of  that  nature,  and  that  act  waa  a  very 
short  one,  which  consolidated  the  city  and  county  governments. 
There  was  between  the  passage  of  that  act,  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  constitntional  amendment,  to  which  you 
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now  refer,  an  interregnum  of  soveral  months.  During  tliat  time 
things  went  on  just  tlie  same  as  before;  there  was  a  lax  levied, 
a  vote  counted,  and  botli  declared  valid;  never  anybody  ever 
(bought  of  contesting  them.  Tliun,  in  1874,  came  tlie  present 
form  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  Now,  the  reason  I  refer 
to  the  tax  and  the  vote  is  tliis  — the  canvass  of  the  vote  —  ia 
this:  That  in  New  York  county,  little  by  little  all  the  power  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  was  taken  away  form  them.  There  was 
a  popular  distrust  of  (lie  board  of  supervisors  and  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  as  such,  until  at  length,  practically  all  that  was  left, 
practically  all  that  is  left  to-day  with  the  board  of  aldermen  as  a 
board  of  supervisors,  are  those  two  powers  —  and  they  were  — 
existed  through  those  few  months;  that  is  very  important  to  recol- 
lect. The  principle  upon  which  that  was  sustained  by  the  best 
lawyers  in  New  York  —  and  Charles  O'Connor  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  bar,  coucededly  at  that  time  —  was  this:  That  no  matter 
whether  or  no  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  a  Legislature  and  no 
matter  how  imperatively,  their  mere  neglect  to  perform  that  duty 
and  to  provide  the  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  and  ex- 
tensive governmental  function,  can  not,  therefore,  kill  that 
function. 

Me.  Bkdsh: 

Your  interpretation  of  it  is,  then, —  whether  a  board  of  super- 
visors —  providing  the  Legislature  did  not  take  action  — 

Mk.  Lexow: 
(Interrupting)    A  single  act,  the  board  of  aldermen  would  act? 

Mh.  Paeker: 

Would  act  absolutely.  Whenever  a  great  governmental 
power  — I  want  to  go  furtiicr,  because  J  want  this  to  go  on  the 
records  now,  as  long  as  we  have  come  to  it. 

Your  Constitution  provides,  in  the  most  imperative  way,  that 
the  Tvegislature  should  apportion  this  State  every  twenty  years. 
The  Legislature  did  not  do  it.     The  Legislature,  if  I  may  say  so, 
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violated  its  duty  in  omitting  to  do  that.     Year  after  year,  year 

after  year  great  regions  of  people  were  unrepresented  in  the 
Legislature,  but  who  ever  contended  that  a  legislator  holding 
his  seat  under  the  womout  apportionment  had  no  title  to  it,  and 
so  —  I  had  a  reference  here,  I  will  supply  it  to  you  later  on  —  I 
recollect  in  New  York  in  the  coi'poration  counsel's  olUce  — 
there  was  a  new  tax  law  passed  and  the  old  tax  law  repealed,  con- 
ferring upon  the  board  of  tax  commissiouers  new  powers,  but 
omitted  inadvertently  one  particular  preliminary  to  levying  the 
tax  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed;  the  comptroller,  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Kelly,  held  that  the  tax,  under  certain  columns  of  the 
tax  book  —  unless  that  could  be  done  you  could  not  levy  the  tax. 
Well,  they  did  it;  they  took  the  responsibility,  upon  the  corpor- 
ation counsel's  opinion  of  doing  it,  and  thereupon  John  Stranahan 
—  whom  probably  you  know,  you  remember  him  —  who  was  an 
acute  lawyer  —  carried  that  vote  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
submitted  that  because  there  was  no  provision,  that  there  was  no 
place  to  put  that  power;  that  the  only  place  where  it  was  lodged 
could  not  go  on,  could  not  do  it;  they  had  to  have  specific  power. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  said,  "They  have  got  to  levy  a  tax  and  they 
have  got  the  power  to  do  so;"  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State,  located  that  just  where  it  was.  Now,  does 
that  sufficiently  answer.  Another  thing  I  may  say,  that  you 
have  two  years  —  if  you  take  the  other  view  —  you  have  two 
years  in  which  to  erect  a  board  of  supervisors.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  than  Kings. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  have  the  records  cor- 
rect, I  would  like  to  answer  some  statements  that  I  read  in  the 
daily  press. 

I  read  in  moat  of  the  Brooklyn  papers,  last  evening,  that  all  the 
delegation  from  Brooklyn,  in  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  are 
iji  favor  of  resubmission  or  referendum.  I  know  that  is  not  so. 
I  wish  also  to  offer  in  evidence  a  paper,  which  I  handed  one  of 
your  committee,  as  you  will  remember  it,  as  an  evidence  or  par- 
tial evidence  of  why  so  many  of  our  delegations  from  Brooklyn 
are  in  favor  of  either  referendum  or  resubmission.     Prior  to  the 
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election  I  was  approacbeil  by  some  anti-consolidation  people  and 
aaked  how  I  stood  upon  fliis  question.  I  answered  that  I  had 
been  a  member  of  tbe  Consolidation  League  ever  since  it  started. 
I  was  then  informed  that  except  1  would  sign  a  paper  handed  me 
or  sent  me  that  they  would  beat  me  in  my  election.  I  answered 
them,  calling  their  attention  to  the  Senators'  oath,  that  when  he 
takes  office  he  swears  that  he  has  made  no  promise.  By  referring 
to  that  paper  you  will  find,  I  think,  these  editorials  directed 
against  me,  the  first  one  of  which  will  read,  "  The  dnty  of  the 
hour  is  to  defeat  McNulty  for  election  as  Senator."  Knowing 
the  feeling  that  paper  engendered,  in  my  canvass,  speaking  three 
or  four  times  a  night,  for  four  or  Ave  nights,  I  frequently  would 
ask  the  audience  in  ditl'erent  wards  wherein  I  spoke,  in  a  district 
numbering  26,000  voters,  "All  those  in  favor  of  consolidation  with 
resubmission  or  referendum,  will  please  hold  up  their  right  hands 
or  stand  up;  and  those  for  consolidation  under  equal  taxation 
and  equal  valuation  will  please  signify  their  assent;"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  would  be  false  to  a  constituency  running 
through  the  heart  of  Brooklyn  from  the  center  of  it —  I  should 
not  represent  them  correctly  if  I  favored  either  resubmission  or 
referendum. 

Mr.  Wkay: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  made  a  statement  here  that  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Kings  county  delegation,  except  one  were 
for  consolidation,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  speaks  for  himself  alone  or  for  any  one  else  whom  he  knows. 

Mr.  MoNulty: 
This  gentleman  will  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Wray: 
1  would  like  to  ask  Senator  McNulty  if  he  speaks  for  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  McNclty: 
I  kuow  of  some  other  gentlemen,  yes,  one  more. 
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A.  E beets: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  repreaeDt 
the  twelfth  Assembly  district  of  Kings  county.  At  no  time  and 
under  no  circumstances  have  I  ever  said  that  I  was  against  con- 
solidation and  in  favor  of  resubmission  or  referendum.  I  have 
heaM  it  stated  several  times  that  all  or  ali  but  one  were  so  in  favor 
of  it.  I  wish  to  deny  that,  and  while  I  am  about  it  I  would 
like  to  give  my  reasons  r  In  1894  the  people  of  my  district  voted 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  consolidation.  I  think  1  am  in  honor 
bound  to  respect  that  vote,  which  I  shall  do,  unless  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  charter  1  thinli  that  Brooklyn  is  not  being  treated 
fairly,  or  unless  it  strikes  me  that  there  should  be  too  much 
politics  in  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  ;ind  I  thank 
you. 

Mb.  Lbxow  : 

You  do  not  know  as  to  whether  you  will  be  here  when  the 
charter  is 


Mb.  Ebbets; 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  legislative 
duties;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  here  or  not,  but  if  I  will 
be  that  is  my  feeling. 

Me.  Henbshel: 
Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  believe  it 
is  proper  tor  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Wray 
in  referring  to  the  referendum  bill  that  he  has  introduced  has 
practically  answered  the  question  in  regard  to  it,  when  he  stated 
that  one  Legislature  can  not  bind  another.  Is  it  not  ciear  that  if 
we  go  to  the  trouble  of  presenting  a  proposed  charter  to  the  people 
to  vote  upon  it,  and  if  succeeding  Legislatures  should  pass  favor- 
abfy  upon  that  charter,  and  enact  it  into  a  law,  that  thereafter  an- 
other Legislature  could  violate  all  that  had  gone  before,  the  refer- 
endum would  not  be  worth  anything,  and  the  Legislature  assum- 
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ing  again  its  tonstitutional  powers  could  alter,  amend  or  modify 
tliat  charter  which  had  been  referred,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  a  circumlocution  of  no  practical  use.  Why  not  go 
directly  at  the  thing?  Of  course,  there  would  be  uo  harm,  except- 
ing the  barm  of  delay  —  delay  frhich  every  defendant  wishes 
who  believes  that  he  is  beaten  in  his  suit. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  points  that  presented  th© 
submission  of  this  queation  to  a  vote.  In  1889,  Mr.  Andrew 
II.  Greene,  the  father  of  this  present  movement  of  consolidation, 
presented  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  asking  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  to  detenuine  the  expediency  of  consolidation.  Those 
who  opposed  consolidation  immediately  got  together  and  said, 
■'  We  do  want  any  such  commission.  We  do  not  want  the 
i|uestiou  examined."  But,  in  1890,  a  law  appointing  such  a  com- 
mission was  created.  Then  after  this  commission  had  discussed 
tlie  subject,  sought  information,  giving  public  bearings,  and  had 
come  to  the  determination  and  had  so  repotted,  that  consolidation 
was  advisable,  those  who  opposed  from  Brooklyn  said,"  It  is  not 
fair  to  empower  this  body  with  the  riglit  of  preparing  a  charter 
without  knowing  whether  the  people  in  the  communities  really  de- 
sire to  be  consolidated."  Thereupon  they  said  lei  us  vote.  What 
did  we  do?  We  immediately  prepared  a  bill  allowing  the  people 
lo  vote;  and  when  these  people  who  had  demanded  a  vote  said, 
'•  There  is  not  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to  submit  it.  It  ought 
not  to  be  submitted."  Finally,  after  stripping  the  bill  of  all  other 
nmtter,  a  law  was  enacted,  Governor  Flower  having  in  his  message 
favored  it,  and  Mayor  Gilroy  at  the  time  in  his  message  also  favor- 
ing the  mere  fact  that  this  question  which  bad  created  such  an 
agitation  should  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Thereupon  it  was 
so  submitted.  Now,  after  the  vote  had  turned  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation, they  say  to  us  that  the  submission  was  no  submission, 
and  that  tiiey  would  like  to  have  it  submitted  again.  Now,  I 
claim  that  under  these  circumstances  existing  horetofore  this 
question  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  as  old  as  Hie  existence  of 
the  city  of  Itrooklyn  itself.  And  permit  me  briefly  to  allude  to  the 
remonstrance  which  was  made  by  the  city  of  New  York  against  the 
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city  of  lirooklyn  securing  a  separate  charter  for  itself  apart 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1834.  The  remonstrance  in  part  is 
.IS  follows:  "  That  it  is  impolitic,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  interests 
and  Melfarn  of  the  applicants  themselves  as  of  the  inhahitants 
of  the  city  of  New  York  that  the  former  should  be  incorporated 
as  a  city  except  in  connection  with  the  city  of  New  York  upon  just 
and  equal  principles."  This  is  the  language  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  18S4,  remonstrating  against  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
city  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  river.  They  continue, 
"Tliat  the  same  can  not  be  otherwise  done  with  any  substantial 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  without  materially 
intrenching  upon  tiie  vested  rights  and  necessary  immunities  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  That  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  commercial  character  and  im- 
portance, and  the  inseparable  connection  existing  between 
its  prosperity  and  that  of  ,the  whole  State,  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  State,  as  a  political  body, 
to  second  your  memorialists  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  right  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  their  full  integrity,  and  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  establish  a 
distinct  and  rival  commercial  community,  which,  by  exercising  a 
divided  or  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  which  now 
constitute  the  harbor  of  New  York,  must  inevitably  interfere  with 
regulations  already  established  in  respect  to  its  navigation, 
embarrass  the  commercial  pursuits  of  this  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing city,  and  lead  to  a  state  of  hostility  and  bad  feeling  between 
parties  whose  contiguity  and  peculiar  location  indicate  that  they 
should  be  united  as  one  body,  to  participate  in  and  enjoy  with 
mutual  security  and  benefit  the  advantages  with  which  nature 
has  surrounded  them."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  literature 
on  this  subject  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  which  is  a  suf- 
ficient index  thereof.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  and  that  is  to  the  great  advantage  in  secur- 
ing improvement  in  the  governing  of  municipalities  which  it  is 
believed  in  this  country  of  ours  has  been  very  largely  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  failure.     How  is  that  municipal  government  to  be 
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improved    by    the    proposed    conaolidation?     Mr.    Andrew    H. 

Greene,  in  a  document  whicii  I  propose  to  present  for  the  archives 
of  this  committee,  has  said  amonf^  other  things  upon  this  point: 
"  If  the  lines  of  division  between  dty  and  country  be  drawn  upon 
the  same  lines  which  divide  dense  city  populations  from  sparcc 
rural  populations,  we  accentuate  by  artificial  boundaries  the 
antagonisms  which  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  moderate.  A 
large  city  can  with  advantage  be  so  extended  as  to  have  within  its 
own  lines  the  modifying  element  of  rural  space  and  rural  popula- 
tion, thus  broadening  and  shading  off  ditferences  which  become 
difficulties  only  when  sharply  defined."  In  another  place  he  says, 
and  this  shall  be  my  last  quotation  ^ — and  it  goes  to  the  very 
ethics  of  securing  a  beneficial  improvement  and  progress  in  onr 
city  alfaii's  —  Mr.  Gi'eeue  says:  "  It  is  an  unwritten  presumption 
of  our  political  code  that  a  citizen  is  a  voter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  work,  and  that  his  work  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home. 
It  is  this  presumed  arrangement  which  is  supposed  to  inspire  the 
voter  with  discretion  in  exercising  the  voting  privilege.  Yet 
there  are  very  many  thousands  of  persons  earning  a  livelihood 
here  who  vote  elsewhere,  and  very  many  who  vote  here  who  have 
the  tie  of  merely  transient  domicile  and  whose  prospective  homes 
are  situate  in  other  jurisdictions.  It  thus  happens  that  actual 
conditions  are  at  variance  with  our  theories,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  produced  a  character  of  citizen  who  is  a  drudge  in  his  field  of 
work  and  a  dummy  in  his  sphere  of  citizenship.  Whatever  mis- 
chief Ihere  is  in  absenteeism  is  to  be  found  in  this." 

Now,  I  claim  if  we  have  the  good  people,  that  good,  honest 
class  of  citizenship  of  Brooklyn,  exerting  in  behalf  of  good 
government  their  power  and  their  voice  in  our  municipal 
elections,  the  judgment  of  the  people,  in  the  place  where 
they  work,  where  they  live  as  a  united  city,  will  bo  poteul 
in  improving  city  affairs.  What  is  the  fact?  We  have  in 
the  city  of  New  York  a  large  body  of  men  who  occupy  our 
factories,  our  mercantile  establishments,  or  stores,  our  col- 
leges and  our  schools,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  condition  of  dty 
affairs;  the  place  where  they  spend  most  of  their  days,  the  place 
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where  their  life  is  practieallv  spent,  there  they  must  suffer  what- 
ever inconvenience  results  .from  bad  goveriiinent,  if  there  is  any; 
and  although  they  are  largely  taxpayers,  although  they  are  prac- 
tically dwellers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they  can  not  raise  a  finfjer 
in  the  affairs  of  that  city  without  the  charpe  of  boinp  inte-r- 
meddlers  or  of  onncerninp:  themselves  with  matters  tliey  onslit  not 
to  have  anythiiifr  to  do  about.  Now  these  same  citizens  become 
half-hearted  citizens  in  Rrool»-lyn.  They  are  only  hnlf  citizens 
in  "Rrooklyn;  they  sleep  there;  and  they  can  not  he  expected  to 
exercise  that  viprilance,  exercise  that  power  and  care  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  exercise  in  ohservinp:  the  affairs  of  a  city 
and  aeeinf;  that  the  manaeement  is  proper.  Now  T  snv.  malie 
these  people  citizens  of  one  city  and  yon  will  brinK  to  bear  npon 
this  irovemnient,  npnn  the  nomination  and  election  of  its  officers, 
an  amonnt  of  pnblic  inflnence.  and  in  the  direct  office  of  its  real 
citizens  there  conld  not  be  hnt  a  large  step  In  favor  of  pnrer  and 
better  city  irovernment. 

One  more  point.  Senator  Brush  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
city  jrovernments  In  this  country  are  largely  failnres.  Now  T 
believe  I  can  state  n  circumstance  which  will  lead  probably  to  the 
solntion  of  that  nrohlem.  Onr  TTnited  States,  nnder  the  United 
States  Ponstitntion  and  that  form  of  government,  dividinsr  the 
functions  of  government  a«  nearly  as  possible  into  execntlve. 
legislative  and  jndicial.  is  a  pretty  fair  government.  Tn  onr  State 
irovernments  we  have  a  fair  example  of  repnblican  institutions, 
working  snccessfnlly  nnder  that  same  arrangement  of  dividing  np 
the  sphere  of  government  into  natural  divisions  which  have  been 
outlined  and  determined  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  It  is 
only  in  citv  governments  that  that  arrangement,  that  that  sys- 
tem of  republican  government,  is  Tiolated,  that  the  Constitution  of 
republican  government  is  violated,  that  T  claim  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  charter,  which  T  expect  will  be  a  model  of  a  charter 
for  the  government  of  cities,  there  will  be  this  following  of  the 
federal  Oonstitntion  in  the  arrangement;  and  if  we  do  that  I 
believe  that  with  consolidation  and  with  a  specific  arrangement 
of  the  functions  of  government  properly  diyided  among  the  offl- 
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oers,  I  belieyethat  you  will  find  a  great  improvement;  and  while 
we  do  not  expect  a  perfect  charter  at  once,  the  gradual  process  of 
amelioration  and  the  amendment  of  modifying  law  will  go  on 
until  in  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  we  will  have  a  charter  which 
will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  document  I  rrfprred  to,  and 
also  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  subject  embodying  my  views,  that 
I  have  here. 

Mb.  Lkxow: 
File  them  with  the  stenographer. 

Mb.  Cleveland: 
I  will  say  I  am  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  that  interviewed 
Senator  McNuIty,  and  I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  what  he  said, 
that  I  worked  every  hour  during  the  campaign  for  his  election, 
both  because  I  believed  with  him  politically  and  also  from  what 
I  could  learn  of  the  character  of  the  two  men  running  for  the 
ofQce  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  represented  by  the  major; 
and  80  far  as  the  statement  is  made  that  the  league  of  which  1 
am  a  member  did  anything  to  make  this  a  party  question  or  to 
work  against  a  man  during  the  campaign,  1  do  not  thiuk  it  fair 
to  say  80.  If  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  political  faith  have  done 
anything  to  make  this  a  political  question  why  that  is  their  affair. 
It  certainly  was  not  made  by  the  League  of  Loyal  Citizens —  and 
(  would  say  oue  word  and  close  ~  I  believe  that  I  fairly  represent 
nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  that  league  when  I  say  that  pri- 
marily the  reason  why  we  oppose  consolidation  is  because  we 
believe  that  the  problem  of  the  governmei^t  of  great  municipali- 
ties in  this  country  is  the  most  serious  one  that  confronts  us,  and 
that  until  i1  is  better  solved  it  is  very  unwise  to  make  that  problem 
a  greater  one  by  increasing  the  size  of  these  two  cities. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
Do  1  understand  that  that  is  the  fundamental  objection  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  members  of  the  league,  and  not  that  objections  — 
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Mr.  Cr,RVBLANn: 
(Tnterrupting.)     I  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
(Oontinuing.)     That  havr  been  stated  bpfove  this  fommittee  at 
its  hearings  io  Brooklyn. 

Mb.  Cleveland: 
T  thinli  that  has  beon  stated  very  clearly  by  every  Brooklyn 
man  that  addressed  this  committee. 

Mh.  Lexow: 
1  would  like  to  get  on  the  record,  Mr.  Cleveland,  inasmuch  as 
you  say  you  represent  nine-tenths,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  objection  — 

Me.  Cleveland  : 
(Interrupting.)     I  said  that  In  my  opinion  — 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
(Continuing.)     That  they  make;  that  is  characteristic  of  their 
position? 

Mr.  Clevblaxd: 
I  stated  to  you,  in  my  opinion,  that  primarily  that  was  the 
reason  that  influenced  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Ijoyal  Citizens. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
That,  therefore,  the  sentimental  question  does  not  influence  the 
citizen  of  Brooklyn  or  any  of  those  other  subsidiary  questions  that 
have  been  dragged  into  the  argument  — 

Mb.  Clhvbland: 
I  hardly  think  bo. 
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Mk.  Newman: 
I  represent  the  seventh  district  of  Kings  county.  Unfortunately 
I  have  been  sicli  since  tlie  Assembly  organiEed,  so  that  I  know- 
very  little  of  what  is  goinfj  on.  I  do  not  know  how  Kings  county 
stands  on  Greater  New  York;  but  I  want  to  put  my  district  and 
myself  on  record  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and 
jigainst  anything  that  would  block  the  wheels  of  progress, 

Mit.  Lexow: 

Is  there  anybody  else  who  desires  to  be  heard?  If  not,  the 
chair  is  authorized  to  state  that  while  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  this  should  be  the  final  hearing,  on  the  request 
of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  this  committee — 
I  may  add  their  very  earnest  solicitation — that  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  extended  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing,  although  it  is 
not  known  that  anybody  desires  to  speak  at  it. 

This  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  when  it  does  adjourn,  to 
meet  in  New  York,  on  Saturday,  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  there,  in  Part  I  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt, 
Criminal  Division,  in  the  Criminal  Court  hnilding. 


New  York,  February  1, 1896, 10.30  a.  m. 

Proceedings  held  in  Part  I,  Supreme  Court  room,  Orimiuiil 
Court  building.  New  York  city. 

PiiEsi3-VF. — (Chairman  Lexow  and  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  I-rxow: 
A  quorum  of  the  committee  being  present,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  hear  any  arguments  against  the  Greater  New  York  bill, 

and  incJ(U'utal!y  in  favor  of  the  resubmission  bill  or  the  referen- 
dum bill.  The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  liere  as  was 
followed  in  lirooklyn,  viz.,  those  opposed  to  the  bill  will  receive 
two  hours'  attention  and  then  those  in  favor  of  the  bill,  if  they 
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desii-e  to  siiwik  any  ftirthei',  will  be  liwird  fin'  Iwo  lumrs  ou  tlit- 
question.     Who  appears  against  tlie  bill? 

Mb.  Benjamin  F.  Komaine: 
Mr.  Chaifman:  I  repri'Sfiit  tlie  New  Yoi-k  Tuxpaytii's'  anti- 
Equalization  League,  and  individnally,  and  of  counsel  of  my  own 
right,  I  have  to  make  a  formal  application  in  behalf  of  the  signers 
of  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  circnlated,  and  which  only  came 
from  the  printer's  hands  yesterday,  for  an  adjournment  of  one 
week,  and  that  meanwhile  the  process  of  this  committee,  by  way 
of  subpoenas  issued  to  the  persons  named  in  our  applications  for 
the  further  information  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  and  for 
such  further  issuance  of  the  process  of  the  committee  as  the 
investigation  undertaken  by  your  honorable  committee  may 
develop.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  but  forty-eight  hours' 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  come  to  the  city.  Our 
movement,  while  it  began  practicallj'  with  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  a  committee  of  our  association,  Mr.  Deering  and  Mr,  Doremus, 
iu  the  fall  of  1894,  before  the  New  York  referendum,  our  move- 
ment practically,  in  its  present  phase,  commenced  only  with  the 
beginning  of  the  commission  of  the  present  legislative  sessioD 
hearing.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  bill  last  to  be 
brought  in  implied  an  equalization  of  taxes  and  valuation  iu  the 
whole  of  the  consolidated  municipality.  I  wish  to  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  are  not  opposing  political  consolida- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Then  it  would  seem  to  me  as  though  this  appearance  before 
this  committee  was  premature.  The  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
committee  proposed  political  consolidation  — actual  political  con- 
solidation, as  you  suggest.  It  then  enabled  this  Greater  New 
York  commission  to  frame  bills  for  the  actual  consolidation  of  the 
Greater  New  York  area,  and,  among  other  requirements,  imposes 
upon  them  the  duty  to  bring  in  bills  that  will  equalize  taxation, 
assessment  and  valuation  throughout  the  district. 
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Mr.  Eomaine: 
That  is  precisely  it,  Mr.  ChairmaD, 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Therefore,  your  opposition  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  hut  will  go  to  the  merits  of  any  bills  brought  in  afterwards 
in  favor  of  actual  consolidation. 

Mb.  Bomaine: 
But  we  object  to  the  commission  being  given  any  authority  to 
bring  in,  a  bill  like  that.  What  consideration  is  this  committee 
entitled  to  at  the  liand  of  taxpayers  of  New  York?  We  object 
to  their  being  given  authority  for  anything  of  that  kind,  in 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  New  York.  We  are  only  the  advance 
gnard  that  will  throng  the  sessions  of  this  committee. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
I  understand,  Mr,  Bomaine,  but  do  you  not  think  the  throng- 
ing ought  to  be  when  the  vital  question  you  have  under  considera- 
tion is  under  discussion.  This  committee,  appointed  by  the  two 
houses,  this  joint  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  only 
considering  this  one  question  of  political  consolidation.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  apt  phrase  to  use,  and  used  for  the  first  time  — 
"  Political  Consolidation ; "  but  if  they  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  Political  Consolidation"  should  be  had,  then  they 
are  charged  with  the  further  duty  of  ascertaining  the  terms  and 
conditions.  If  this  committee  should  report  in  favor  of  political 
consolidation,  and  therefore  the  passage  of  a  skeleton  bill,  making 
the  political  consolidation  a  fact,  then  they  will  give  bearings 
upon  the  terms  and  condition  upon  which  that  consolidation 
shall  be  had;  and  if,  then,  you  have  any  reason  to  oppose  the 
general  equitable  proposition  of  equal  taxation  and  assessment, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  political  consolidation, 
that  you  should  then  make  any  argument  you  please  upon  the 
question  of  this  taxation. 
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Me.  Eomainb: 
Will  the  chairman  allow  me  to  read,  from  what  I  understand 
is  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

Certainly. 

Me.  Romainb: 

Mr,  Chairman,  Senate  bill  No.  12,  in  its  third  paragraph,  states 
this:  "  The  commission  appointed  under  chapter  311  of  the  Laws 
of  1890,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  such  bills 
as  will,  upon  their  enactment  iuto  laws,  provide  a  government  for 
the  municipal  corporation,  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  by  this  act  enlarged,  and  among  other 
things  for  attaining  an  equal  and  uniform'  rate  of  taxation,  and 
of  valuation  for  the  property's  tax."  We  ground  our  opposition, 
sir,  at  this  hearing,  on  that  clause. 

Mr.  Grady: 
What  system  of  taxation  do  you  favor? 

Mb.  Romainb: 
Well,  sir,  that  is  hardly  now  before  the  commission;  we  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  the  departure  from  our  present  method  of 
governing  the  present  municipality  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grady: 
That  is  on  the  basis  of  equal  taxation. 

Mr.  Romainb; 
Excuse  me,  sir,  regarding  the  methods  now  in  vogue  respecting 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grady: 
I  say  the  present  territory  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  under 
precisely  that  system  of  taxation.     You  do  not  distinguish  as  be- 
tween the  annexed  district  of  the  city  of  New  York? 
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Mk.  Romaine  : 
No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Gbadt: 
That  provision  is  tliat  you  sliul!  not  distinguish  in  the  Greater 
Kew  Yoi'ii,  as  between  the  territory  of  New  Yorlc  and  the  present 
territory  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Romaine: 
That  is  what  I  am  proposing  now. 

Mr.  GRAor: 
Then  I  aslc  you  wliat  system  instead  of  the  fair  and  equal  system 
you  oppose,  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  Komaine; 
That  wilJ  be  disclosed  by  testimony  we  will  offer. 

Mb,  Grady: 
We  can  not  take  teistimony  on  one  provision  of  the  bill,  unless 
there  is  some  plan  offered  to  us  on  which  you  will  talie  testimony, 

Mr.  Romaine: 
That  will  be  disclosed  at  the  hearing,  which  we  ask.     Now, 
after  reading  this  pamphlet,  Mr,  Chairman,  one  of  my  associates 
will  undertalie  to  explain  that  phase  of  it  to  you,  if  you  so  desire. 

IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  CITIZEN  AND  TAXPAYER  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY-ABOUT  '■  GREATER  NEW  YORK  "  -  HOW  THE  PROPOSED 
SCHEME  TO  EFFECT  AN  "EQUAL  AND  UNIFORM  RATE  OF 
TAXATION  AND  OP  VALUATION  FOE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TAX- 
ATION THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  TERRITORY"  OF 
GREATER  NEW  YORK,  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 
BRS'  BILL.  WILL  RETARD  THE  PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVE. 
MENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  INCREASE  ITS  TAXA. 
TION  FOR  THE  1JENE1''IT  OF  KINGS,  QUEENS  AND  RICHMOND 
COUNTIES.  WITHOUT  COMPENSATING  ADVANTAGE. 
The  bill  iuti'odnced  in  the  Legislature  by  the  "Greater  New 

York  ■'  commission  jirovides  In  ils  lliii'd  section  as  folhtws: 
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"  The  comruission  •  •  •  is  hereby  authorized  aud  directed 
to  prepare  such  bills  as  will,  upon  their  enactment  inlo  laws, 
provide  •  •  •  among  other  things,  for  attaining  an  equal 
rate  of  taxation  and  of  raluation  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 
tiiroughout  tlie  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  said  municipal  cor- 
poration as  so  enlarged." 

The  expressions  above  quoted  are  the  same  as  those  which 
the  consolidationists  of  Brooklyn  have  uniformly  employed.  They 
franlily  admit  that  the  mere  sentimental  argument  of  size  of  the 
enlarjred  city  proposed  has  no  weight  with  them,  but  that  it  is  the 
opportunity  to  divert  the  surplus  moneys  raised  by  taxation  of 
New  Yorl;  property  to  the  improvement  of  Brooklyn  which  makes 
them  BO  eager  for  "  Greater  New  York." 

How  this  is  proposed  to  he  effected  may  be  seen  from  an  address 
issued  by  the  Consolidation  League  of  Brooklyn  just  prior  to  the 
last  municipal  election,  which  we  quote  In  full,  so  that  the  tax- 
payers of  New  York  may  judfje  of  the  merely  selfish  motives 
■which  the  advocates  of  consolidation  of  Brooklyn,  openly  avow. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York  taxpayers 
just  where  the  New  York  "comes  in": 

The  Oonsolidation  League  of  Brooklyn  has  favored  the  union 
of  the  two  cities.  It  has  favored  such  union  on  a  basis  of  uniform 
taxation  and  a  uniform  rate  of  valuations,  as  provided  in  the 
Lexow  bill.  How  important  these  provisions  are  to  Brooklyn 
is  evident  from  the  construction  of  a  few  figures.  From  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  we  are  able  to  make  three  distinct  state- 
ments which  we  challenge  any  one  to  controvert: 

First.  We  declare  that  with  consolidation  and  a  uniform  rate 
of  taxation  on  the  valuations  as  given  in  1894  in  the  two  cities, 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  consolidated  city  would  be  less  than 
$2  on  $100. 

■Second.  We  declare  that  with  consolidation  and  a  uniform  i-ate 
of  laxation  Kith  the  valuations  in  New  York  raised  to  seventy 
per  cent,  of  real  value  as  in  Brooklyu,  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the 
consolidated  city  would  t>e  less  tiian  |1.5G  on  ^100. 

Third.  That  with  a  tax  levy  of  12.62  on  *100  —  being  Brooklyn's 
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tax  rate  in  18!)4,  on  the  valuation  of  tlie  two  cities  at  seventy  per 
cent.of  tlie  i-eal  values,  there  would  be  more  than  |l^5,fl00,000  raised 
beyond  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  whole  budget  of  the  con- 
solidated city.  Here  are  the  %ures: 

Brooklyn's  valuations,  including  Kings  county, 

1895,  at  seventy  per  cent ^549,469,412 

New  York   county's  valuations,  at   eighty  per 

cent 2,l)D3,3;-{2,0-'i7 

Total 12,552,801,449 

Bddget. 

Kings   county |1  l.-'.OO.OOO 

New  York :i7,5U».0iH» 

Total .?52,0DI»,0a0 


To  raise  ?52,000,000  on  the  above  valuations  it  will  be  seen  by 
a  simple  process  of  division  that  the  rale  will  be  $2  and  a  fraction 
on  f  100.  This  is  giving  no  credit  for  the  several  millions  of  dollars 
annually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  New  York  from  its  ferries  and 
water  fronts  and  other  sources,  nor  for  less  cost  of  government. 

Raise  the  valuations  of  New  York  to  seventy  per  cent,  as  in 
Brooklyn,  and  we  have  a  valuation  in  New  York  of  9i2,8()4,C0-i,857, 
and  a  total  of  f3,.S54,134,2«a. 

To  raise  $53 .01  )«,<»<  10  on  such  vahiations  ii  v.ould  make  Ibe  tax 
rate  $1.56  on  $100. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  former  tax  rate  and  vahiations. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bonded  debt  under  Mayor 
Schieren  has  increased  |.'t,000,()((0,  and  that  the  average  lax  rate 
for  ISyij  will  tx.'  ^2.77  on  every  flOO,  an  increase  of  over  fourteen 
points. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  only  linauciai  salvation  for  the 
city  of  Urooklyn  is  ihrough  eonsolidalion. 

Consolidation  means  more  liridges,  more  facilities  for  travel, 
more  improvements  in  our  sti-eels  and  aveniu-s,  more  schools, 
more  investments  in  real  estate  for  n'ntal  puq>osen,  and  less 
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ahifting  and  uncertain  rentals,  more  aetivitv  in  nH  liiuds  of  busi- 
ness, and  more  civic  pridi'  in  wiiai  is  dcMtini'd  In  lie  the  great 
metropolis  of  tlie  world,  witii  all  tlie  atlL-udam  advauluges. 

Briefly  stated,  the  ai^ument  of  tliese  Jirooklvn  geuilcmen  ia 
that  valuations  in  New  York  should  be  increased  from  fifty  per 
cent,  to  seventy  per  cent.,  so  that  the  tax  rate  of  Brooklyn  may  be 
reduced  from  $2.62  per  $100  to  |1.5(1. 

Our  Brooklyn  friends  naively  conclude:  "These  figures  prove 
that  the  only  financial  salvation  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  through 
consolidation."  We,  on  the  other  hand,  propose  briefly  to  con- 
sider how  the  "salvation"  of  the  present  city  of  New  York,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  its  future  progress  and  improvement,  will 
be  aifected  by  the  proposed  scheme  of  uniform  taxation  and  valua- 
tion. As  the  figures  below  given  show,  New  York  had  on  l>ecem- 
ber  31,  1895,  a  limit  within  its  constitutional  power  of  indebted- 
ness (ten  per  cent,  of  valuation)  of  say  $55,000,000,  while  Brooklyn 
was  ■«  itiiin  |2,0O0,0()0  of  its  limit. 

The  following  admirable  presentation  of  the  relative  tinancial 
conditions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  from  the  Record  and 
Guide  of  Jiinnary  18,  1896: 

"No!  withstanding  the  great  improvements  made  and  contemp- 
lated in  New  York,  the  city  can  show  a  clean  balance  yhcet, 
while  keeping  within  the  statutory  limits  of  its  debt,  for  the  next 
five  years.  As  the  debt  now  stands  it  could  still  spend  $54,000,000 
on  a  rapid  transit  railroad  and  not  exceed  the  ten  per  cent,  limit 
of  the  assessed  valuation  on  real  estate.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  have  to  issue  bonds  for  various  works  outside  of  the  rapid 
transit  railroad  in  the  next  five  years  amounting  to  $01,794,01)0. 
The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  amounts  to  about  $8,500,000  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  fall  off,  but  rather  that  it 
will  increase.  Allowing  that  that  will  be  the  income  for  the  five 
years,  It  will  make  a  reduction  in  the  debt  of  $42,000,0(10,  leaving 
the  net  increase  of  the  debt  at  $19,294,000.  The  increase  in  the 
assessed  valuations  based  on  the  increase  for  the  past  five  years, 
is  estimated  at  $247,971,450,  which  if  realized  will  increase  the 
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legal  limit  of  the  city  debt  by  |24,71)T,145,  leaving  a  further  margin 
of  about  $5,000,0(10.  Moreover,  New  York  has  immense  latent 
resources  to  ni*'et  the  cost  of  necessary  improveuients  In  the  low 
valnation  put  on  real  estate  for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  the  actual  proportion  is.  Some  good 
judges  put  it  at  fifty  per  cent.,  and  this  is  always  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  f^svorabli'  comparisons.  The  commonly  accepted 
Idea  of  sixty  per  cent,  is  certainly  a  very  ihigh  one.  In  Brooklyn 
the  tax  department  admits  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  quite  up 
to  seventy  per  cent.  If  New  York's  assessments  were  made  on 
that  basis  it  would  give  the  city  to-day  an  additional  borrowing 
power  of  116,000.000,  and  in  five  years  of  $18,000,000.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  authoritive  estimate  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  in 
the  five  years  1896-1900,  ioclusive,  and  the  estimated  resources 
to  meet  them: 

Balance  from  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  for 

pending  work,  but  not  yet  actually  issued f3,500,000  00 

Additional  Croton  water  stock 1,;{2(I.000  00 

Additional  water  stock 10,500,000  00 

Additional  water  stock  (sanitary  protection) ...  1 ,500,000  00 

Third  avenue  bridge 500.000  00 

Willis  avenue  bridge 1,883,000  00 

East  river  bridge 3,500,000  00 

Dock  bonds 7,500,000  00 

Kepairing 1,400,000  00 

Repairing,     twenty -third     and     twenty -fourth 

wards 115,000  00 

Site  and  building.  College  City  of  New  York 1,128,000  00 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 1,000,000  00 

Riverside  Park  improvement 384,000  00 

School-bouse  bonds 5,000,000  00 

Fort  Washington  Park 1,0011,000  00 

St.  John's  Park :!00.000  00 

Parkway,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourih  wards,  .'iOO,l)00  00 

Concourse,  one-half  estimate  cost 5.000.000  00 
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Changi.-  of  grade  damage ;ifl,(lOil,llltu  on 

Miscellaneous  pui'poses,  aiil-horized  ami  to  be 

authorized 15.0(10,0(10  00 

Total |(;i.794.000  00 

Estiniated  ■  surplus     revenue     sinking     fund 

-18,51)0.000  a  year .12.r)00,000  00 

Estimated  uet  increase  city  debt $19.2<)4.000  00 

Net  Doceiubci'  H],  lS9o 10!),S85,509  45 

Estimated  net  debt  December  31,  1000 $129,179,509  45 

Estimated  assessed  value  of  realty,  1900 |l,894,OOO,OO0  00 


Ten  per  cent.,  limit  of  debt,  1900 $189,400,000  00 

Estimated  debt,  1900 129,179,509  00 


Estimated  surplus |fiO,220,491  00 


If  we  make  a  summary  of  these  figures  and  a  similar  calculation 
for  Brooklyn,  which  will  be  purely  arbitrary,  of  course,  and  only 
reliable  for  illustration,  some  idea  may  be  got  of  the  relative 
credits  of  the  two  cities.  If  for  Brooklyn  we  allow  that  the 
increase  of  debt  will  be  five  times  what  it  was  in  1895,  and  that  the 
increase  in  real  estate  valuation  will,  in  the  coming  five  years,  be 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  past  five  years  (the  same  allowance 
as  was  made  for  New  York  in  the  figures  previously  given),  we 
shall  have  about  the  following  comparison: 

New  Yorlt.  Brooklyn, 

Assessed  valuation  real  estate. . . .    $1,646,028,055      ?540,608,.346 
Legal  limit  of  indebtedness 164,fi02.865  54,060,834 
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Present  indebtedness,  leas  sinking 

fund |l(ifl.«85.5(t9        S52.0;?7.0(I0 

Estimated  net  increase  of  deht  in 

five  years  (Rapid  Transit  railroad 

not  included) 19,204,000  9,640,000 

Total  estimated  debt  December 

31,  1900 $129,179,500        |61,W77,000 

Total      estimated      valuation      of 

realty,  1900 |]  ,894,000,001)      |C32,414,222 

Margin  of  debt  limit |60,220,491  |1,564,422 


These  figures  suggest,  at  least,  if  tliev  do  not  prove,  that  Brook- 
lyn will  have  much  difficulty  in  carrying  on  needed  improvements 
in  the  next  five  years  and  keeping  within  the  t;onfrtitutioual  limit, 
with  hei'  assessed  valuations  based  on  seventy  per  cent,  of  actual 
value;  while  New  York  will  have  no  snch  diiaculty  even  on  a  fifty 
or  sixty  per  cent,  basis  of  valuation.  If  it  were  proposed  that  con- 
solidation be  effected  by  conditions  that  would  keep  the  burdens 
on  property  where  they  now  belong,  the  objections  to  it  that  are 
found  in  these  figures  would  not  hold  good.  Cut  as  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  proposed  that  the  basis  shall  be  equalization  of  valua- 
tions and  of  taxes,  they  have  force.  Urooklyn  has  a  tax  rate  vary- 
ing in  the  older  and  new  portions  of  the  city,  but  the  average  in 
1895  was  2.62;  in  New  York  it  is  1.91.  Jf  the  valuations  are  to  be 
equalized  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  administration  and 
of  the  improvement  of  the  consolidated  city  can  only  be  met  by 
an  increased  valuation  in  New  York  or  a  higher  tax  rate.  A 
competent  authority  has  estimated  that  consolidation  means  an 
increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  tax  rate  of  New  York  city. 
Such  an  increase  would  bring  the  tax  rate  up  to  2.10,  and  the 
addition  would  be  equal  to  a  new  permanent  charge  on  a  $10,000 
investment  of  about  twenty-nine  dollars  a  year,  or  the  interest 
on  $580  at  five  per  cent.  How  far  the  property  would  depreciate 
under  the  afiliction  of  a  new  burden  like  this  it  is  hard  to  say. 
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As  ail  example  of  the  several  degrees  of  efQcieiicj  the  two  cities 
are  in,  the  following  tahle  showing  their  mileages  of  streets 
and  tlie  nature  of  tiie  paving  is  applicable  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  figuces  do  not  relate  to  the  new  portions  of  either  city. 
The  superiority  of  New  York  would  be  brought  out  in  much 
greater  prominence  if  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards 
had  been  included.  The  number  of  miles  of  unpaved  streets  and 
of  streets  paved  with  the  antiquated  cobbles  in  Brooklyn  is  a 
startling  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  large  expenditures  in  the 
near  future  in  order  to  bring  the  condition  of  the  city  to  respecta- 
bility at  least.  It  should  be  noted  that  New  York's  unpaved 
streets  are  graded  and  curbed,  while  those  of  Brooklyn  are  not, 
and  that  the  Brooklyn  dejrartments  have  no  record  of  street 
mileage  or  paving  in  the  towns  recently  annexed: 

22  wards.     28  wurda. 

Miles  of  streets 449.86  666.20 

Miles  of  streets  laid  in  granite 184.19  106.60 

Miles  of  streets  laid  in  Belgian  block  or  trap. .. .   111.88  41.30 

Miles  of  strets  laid  in  cobble 58  2f;9.04 

Miles  of  streets  laid  in  asphalt 69.97  26.10 

Miles  of  streets  laid  with  wood 56     

Miles  of  streets  laid  with  macadam 20.68  2.80 

Miles  of  streets  laid  with  brick .30 

Miles  of  streets  unpaved 62.00  219.70 


If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  taxable  resources  of  Long 
Island  Citv.  itiiollii'r  of  fliose  town"  clamorous  for  ■'('quality  of 
taxation  and  valuation,"  with  New  York  city,  the  result  is  still 
more  astounding 

From  tlie  latest  figures  available  it  appears  that  on  January  1, 
1894.  the  net  debt  of  Long  Island  City  was  $2,301,2051.  while  its 
■assessed  valuation  was  but  $16,717,677,  thus  showing  that  it  was 
considerably  bt-yond  its  constitutional  limit. 

It  is  notoi-iousiy  bankrupt  —  in  arrears  to  its  very  policemen 
and  its  public  oflieers,  without  ability  to  collect  their  sj 
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To  summarize  our  objections  to  anj  plan  of  eonaolidation  involv- 
ing "  equality  of  taxation  and  valuation  "  we  submit  the  following : 

1.  The  outlying  territory  is  composed  very  largely  of  lauds 
unimproved.  Any  municipal  improvement  in  this  area  of  ncces- 
sitVj  from  the  figures  shown,  must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  thP 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  since  all  these  towns  or  muni- 
cipalities are  now  staggering  under  debts  closely  up  to  their 
constitutional  limits  —  Brooklyn  within  one  per  cent,  thereof 
and  Long  Island  City  already  beyond  it.  What  New  York  tax- 
payers will  acquire  from  these  corporations  will  be  the  heritage 
of  debts,  the  result  of  many  years  of  misgovernment. 

2.  New  York  city  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  large  public 
expenditures  for  improvements  within  its  present  area.  Its 
powers  of  taxation  should  i>e  retained  for  the  benetit  of  its 
present  inhabitants  and  not  expended  for  distant  districts.  Its 
constitutional  power  of  indebtedness  should  be  carefully  guarded, 
80  that  it  may  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  applications  to  the 
courts  whenever  new  issues  of  bonds  are  proposed,  as  has  been 
the  case  lately  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

3.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  projected  improvements  in 
this  city,  including  a  municipal  system  of  rapid  transit,  must  be 
abandoned  if  the  proposed  scheme  of  consolidation  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  taxation  and  valuation  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  H<in.  Ai^hbel  1*.  Fitch,  in 
testifying  before  the  Supreme  Court  Rapid  Ti'an^it  Commission, 
said: 

"Having  regard  foe  the  constitutional  limilnlion  ifen  per 
t-rnt.)  to  the  debt  of  the  city,  we  have,  therefore,  a  margin  now  of 
about  ?5.'),000,000." 

This  margin  is,  however,  only  a  theoretical  one,  as  Mr.  Pitch 
proceeded  to  show,  for  besides  the  amount  of  bonds  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  immediate  future.'  The  fii'st  of 
these  is  for  work  that  has  been  authorized  by  la*  and  is  actually 
under  way.  The  second  is  when-  expenditures  have  been  author- 
ized by  law  and  can  be  estimated  upon,  and  part  are  authorized 
by  law,  but  are  beyond  any  one's  puwer  to  calcuhite  the  cost  of. 
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Of  the  first  kiod,  he  said,  tlieiv  -nas  a  total  of  ?4,0ti9,.'!03.56  in 
bonds  which  ht'  had  been  legally  ordei-ed  fo  issue,  and  that  would 
he  issued  whenevei-  the  proper  call  was  made  iipou  him  for  the 
money.  Of  the  next  lot,  where  the  expenditures  were  authorized 
hy  law  but  not  yet  by  the  municipal  authorities,  lie  had  mad{'  a 
calculation.  These  included  such  items  as  the  Carnicl  and 
Jerome  Park  reservoirs,  which  would  cost  |16,800,000,  and  were 
to  be  completed  respectively  in  1902  and  1903.  It  would  take 
f2,000,000  a  year  probably  to  pay  this.  Then  there  was  ?500,()ft0 
a  year  autboiized  to  spend  for  the  protection  of  the  Oroton  water- 
shed. The  entire  sum  had  been  used  in  1895,  and  it  was  fair  to 
assume  that  the  entire  half  million  would  be  used  in  each  year  for 
some  years  to  come.  Then  there  was  an  estimated  |500,000  for 
land  for  the  approaches  to  the  new  Harlem  bridge  at  Third  avenue, 
f  1,833,000  for  another  Harlem  bridge  to  be  spent  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  $1,250,000  authorized  for  a  bridge  at  One 
Hpndred  and  Forty-fifth  street  across  the  Harlem,  and  one-half  of 
the  114,000,000  or  $16,000,000  which  the  new  East  Eiver  bridge 
will  probably  cost. 

The  dock  board  has  a  right  to  call  for  $3,000,000  a  year.  Last 
year  it  got  $1,190,000,  but  the  improvements  now  going  on  at 
West  Eleventh  street  to  accommodate  steamship  lines,  and  some 
other  work,  is  likely  to  call  for  the  whole  $3,000,000  this  year. 
Repairing  streets  will  make  another  demand.  Then  there  is  a 
little  sum  of  $1,175,000  for  the  new  site  and  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Ihe  City  of  i^ew  York,  likely  to  be  called  for  soon;  an 
addition  to  be  built  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000;  new  small  parks,  $3,000,000;  new  school- 
houses,  $5,000,000;  land  damages  at  Fort  Washington  Park, 
$1,400,000.  and  at  St.  John's  Park,  $533,765;  $100,000  for  park- 
ways in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards,  and  a  few 
more  little  items  of  about  that  size.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
_sueh  uncertain  items  as  the  Grand  Concnui'se  in  the  Boulevard, 
which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  ?15,000,000; 
a  new  park  west  of  Ninth  avenue,  between  Twentieth  and  Thir- 
tieth streets;  the  Colonial  park;  damages  for  the  change  of  grade 
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in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twentj-fourtli  Wards,  which  may  cost 
$2,000,000;  St.  Nicholas  park,  a  park  at  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  street  and  the  East  Eiver,  and  one  at  Dykman  street; 
the  Harlem  driveway  and  the  rapid  transit  scheme  of  |50,000,000. 
Mr.  Fitch  said  he  had  estimated  that  during  the  next  five  years 
the  city  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  issue  |61,794,000  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1900. 

The  income  from  the  sinking  fund  averages  about  $8,500,000, 
This  would  make  |42,500,00l)  in  the  five  yeai«  leaving  a  net  in- 
crease of  estimated  positive  debt  of  $19,294,000  in  1900.  Taking 
the  increase  of  assessed  valuation  upon  the  basis  of  recent  in- 
creases, Mr.  Fitch  said  that  on  December  31,  1900,  the  real  estate 
in  this  city  would  be  rated  at  about  $1,894,000,000. 

"This  would  leave  a  margin  for  the  increase  of  the  debt  at  that 
time  to  the  extent  of  $00,220,491,"  said  Mr.  Fitch;  "but  this  is 
based  upon  estimates  for  the  accuracy  of  which  no  man  can  vouch. 
The  results  may  be  very  different.  I  am  a  great  friend  of  the 
rapid  transit  scheme,  but  if  its  cost  were  to  be  much  more  than 
$50,000,000  I  should-  be  very  much  afraid  it  would  get  us  into 
serious  difficulties.  I  am  much  afraid  of  the  consolidation  scheme 
for  the  same  reason,  for  Brooklyn  has  about  reached  the  legal 
limit  of  her  debt;  her  tax  rate  is  100  points  higher  than  ours,  and 
property  there  is  taxed  at  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  rc^al  value,  while 
ours  is  only  rated  at  fifty  per  cent." 

4.  All  the  outlying  territory  proposed  to  be  annexed  on  this 
basis  of  "equal  taxation  and  valuation"  has  both  higher  tax  rates 
and  higher  valuations  tlian  those  of  New  York  city. 

We  challenge  a  denial  that  all  the  advocates  of  annexation  in 
Brooklyn  in  their  public  utterances  and  publications  have  favored 
consolidation  solely  upon  the  sordid  financial  consideration  that 
their  taxes  may  be  reduced  at  the  exp('nse  of  New  ^^'ork  and  that 
local  improvements  may  bo  made  and  paid  for  from  the  same 
source;  in  other  words,  that  the  resources  of  this  city  shall  be 
frittered  away  among  overgrown  village.^  and  fiHes  to  pay  for 
improvements  which  the  law  will  not  permit  thfm  to  make  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  taxpayers. 
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5.  New  York  city  has  within  its  present  corporate  limits  ample 
accommodations  for  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  peoplp. 
If  rapid  transit  be  accomplished,  as  without  consolidation  il  can 
be,  suci)  increase  will  inure  to  the  lessening  of  the  taxation  of 
Now  York.  But  this  increase  will  of  necessity  be  drawn  largely 
from  these  outlying  debt-burdened  communities,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  equal  taxation  and  valuation  know  this  but  too  well. 

^Vhether  a  city  composed  of  such  diverse  communities,  of  widely 
distinct  areas,  is  likely  to  insure  economical  and  efflcient  govern- 
ment is  certainly  at  least  very  doubtful.  Certainly  the  local 
history  of  ^ow  York  in  the  past  gives  us  vei-y  little  assurance  that 
it  can  be.  On  tlie  contrary  every  local  improvement  proposed 
would  meet  with  little  favor  troia  districts  not  interested,  and 
the  result  in  all  probability  would  be  such  as  is  witnessed  in  the 
national  legislature  every  winter  over  the  "river  and  harbor  bill," 
i.  e.,  a  log-rolling  combination  certain  to  invite  municipal  corrup- 
tion and  scandals  far  exceeding  the  shameful  annals  of  the  most 
corrupt  period  of  our  local  history. 

The  vote  which  was  taken  on  consolidatiou  is  not  an  answer  to 
;iny  of  the  considerations  against  "equalization  of  valuation  and 
taxation."  It  is  certain  that  very  few  persons,  either  taxpayers 
or  rentpayers  in  New  Y'ork  city,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  if  such  a  condition  had  been  annexed.  If  taxes 
are  increased  by  consolidation,  rents  will  necessarily  be  raised; 
if  improvements  are  obstructed,  values  in  New  York  will  either 
remain  stationary  or  decline.  In  either  event,  both  taxpayers  and 
rentpayers  will  suffer. 

If  either  or  both  "equalization  of  valuation  and  taxation"  is  to 
be  a  condition  of  consolidation,  those  questions  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  taxpayers  and  rentpayers  of  New  York.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  naked  question  of  consolidation  gave  no  notice 
whatever  to  the  electors  of  New  Y'ork  that  their  taxes  would  be 
increased  or  their  property  interests  affected.  To  impose  such  a 
scheme  as  a  prerequisite  of  consolidation  is  a  grave  political 
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dividual^  R'spnnsible  for  it. 

cyrus  claek, 
coknelius  doremus, 
e.  h.  l.  towissend. 
be:njamin  f.  eomaine, 
augustus  a.  levey, 

.lAMES  A.  DEEEING. 
New  York,  Jan/uary  29,  1896. 


Augustus  A.  Levey  : 
Mr.  Cliairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Committee :  As  counsel  and 
individual  and  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Equalization  League,  as 
counsel  and  as  an  individual  taxpayer  of  New  York,  I  propose 
to  direct  myself  particularly  against  this  provision,  wUicli  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  this  commission  to  be  appointed  under  this  act, 
which,  having  been  introduced  by  the  chairman,  may  be  called 
the  Lexow  bill.  It  provided  "  a  government  for  the  municipal 
corporation,  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  by  this  act  enlarged,  and  among  other  things  for 
retaining  an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation  and  of  valuation 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  That  same  expression  is  contained 
in  the  similar  bill,  which  is  before  you,  introduced,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Gray,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  and  the  same  expression  has  been 
continuously  used  by  the  advocates  of  consolidation  in  tlie  city  of 
Brooklyn;  and  they  explain,  in  their  publications  and  circulars, 
just  what  they  mean  and  what  they  intend  to  have  carried  into 
effect  by  your  committee,  under  this  expression,  "  Equal  Taxation 
and  Valuation."  What  they  mean  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  uniform 
assessment  through  this  district,  and  that  the  percentage  of  valu- 
ation to  the  real  valui's  of  the  property  shall  be  uniform  all  over 
the  district;  and  that  is  what  we  piiriicularly  object  to,  as  taxpay- 
ers of  the  city  of  liroi'klyn,  ln'iaiisr,  sir,  the  values  in  this  district 
differ  in  every  section  of  it.     In  itnjoklyn,  Ibi'  iisseNSfd  values  are 
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about  eighty  per  cent.  —  froiu  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  on  the 
real  values.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  they  are  about  Afty  per 
cent.  Now,  what  these  Brooklyn  si^ntlemen  propose  and  what 
we  more  specifically  refer  to  in  the  pamphlet,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  you,  is  that  this  equal  taxation  of  values  Decessarily  in- 
volvea  raJBlug  the  valuations  that  the  taxation  of  the  city  of 
Erootlyn  may  be  reduced  and  we  considered  that,  however  valti- 
able  the  political  consolidation  of  these  towns  and  municipalitiea 
may  be,  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  that  consolidation  at  too  high 
a  price,  and  that  this  will  be  too  high  a  price.  We  have  shown 
you,  sir,  and  it  may  be  proved,  and  we  propose  to  prove  it,  if  yoo 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  by  subpoenaing  the  witnesses 
liere,  which  we  have  named  in  our  application  before  yon,  and 
which  motion,  I  nnderstand,  you  are  now  entertaining.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  this  will  increase  (he  taxation  of  every  taxpayer 
in  the  city  of  New  York  about  trwenty-nine  dollars  for  each  $10,000 
of  assessed  valuation.  Now,  the  etreet  of  that  must  necessarily 
be  to  impair  the  value  of  all  real  estate  in  New  York  so  taxed. 
It  will  necessarily  involve  an  increase  in  the  rents  of  the  people 
who  pay  rents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  by  increasing  taxation, 
you  increase  rents.  It  affects  the  value  of  real  estate.  There  is 
not  a  single  taxpayer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on  this  subject  since  this  com- 
mittee proposed  to  give  us,  on  a  two  days'  notice,  —  and,  by 
the  way,  here  the  lowest  motion  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  is  on  a 
notice  of  eight  days;  and  now  you  propose  on  a  notice  of  two 
days  to  require  us  to  answer  — 

Mr.  Lexow; 
That  criticism  has  already  been  passed  once. 

Mr.  Levey: 
,  I  propose  to  pass  it  repeatedly  here. 

Mr.  Lrxow: 
It  was  not  taken  notice  of,  for  this  reason:  We  first  stated 
[Senatf-.  No.  4+.]  55 
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that  we  would  give  hearings  in  Brooklyn  on  two  occaaiona,  that 
the  nest  weel;  we  would  oome  to  New  York.  During  the  three 
weeks  that  have  intervened,  with  the  exception  of  one  telegram 
received  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, there  has  not  been  a  single  individual  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  has  asked  for  a  hearing  here. 

Mb.  Levey: 
Well,  sir,  that  is  only  more  disgraceful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  do  not  know  whether  their  interest  is 
impaired;  and  they  have  got  so  accustomed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  be  treated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  if  the  city  of  New  York  was  a  kind  of  province,  as  ancient 
Bome  treated  their  provinces.     They  have  got  so  accustomed  — 

Mk.  Lexow: 
Unless  you  restrain  yourself  within  parliamentary  limits,  the 
committee  will  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Lbvby: 
I  am  speaking  in  a  parliamentary  manner.     I  have  not  made 
any  individual  assertions  whatever.     The  language,  I  suggest, 
I  could  use  In  any  court  room. 

Me.  Lesow: 
You  can  not  use  it  before  the  legislative  committee. 

Mk.  Levey: 
I  propose  to  use  it.  It  is  not  contempt  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. 1  do  say  It  is  shameful  that  upon  a  notice  of  merely  two 
days,  with  these  enormous  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  interest 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  you  propose  upon  an  ex  parte  appli- 
cation here  in  one  city  to  dispose  of  these  questions,  which  affect 
vitally  the  interests  of  every  taxpayer  and  rentpajer  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  No,  you  can  not  do  it.  The  Legi-ilatiire  of  the  State 
of  New  York  can  not  do  it.     The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
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York  is  an  honest  man,  and  he.  sir.  brought  you  down  here,  and  yoii 
know  he  will  not  penult  this  legislation  to  go  thraugh,  without 
carefully  considering  all  the  suggestions  that  may  be  made  by  the 
taxpayers  and  rentpayers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  that  the  Governor  sent 
us  down? 

Mr.  Ldvey: 
I  meant  what  I  said.     I  mean  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  you  would  not  be  here  now. 
I  mean  to  say  that  he  will  not  permit  this  legislation  to  go  through 
without  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  made 
absolutely  no  suggestion,  in  reference  to  this  matter  at  all,  and  I 
call  on  YOU  again  to  restrain  yourself,  within  the  limits  of  the 
proprieties  of  argument,  and  not  go  outside  of  it 

Mb.  Levey: 
I  am  doing  that. 

Mk,  Lexow: 
Unless  you  do  so,  your  privileges  will  be  taken  from  you. 

Mr.  Levey: 
I  am  doing  that,  and  when  you  get  ready  to  take  my  privileges 
away  from  me,  you  can  do  so.     If  you  think  1  have  made  indi- 
vidual aspersions  on  any  individual  member  of  tliis  cuuimittee,  I 
have  not. 

Mb,  Lexow: 
Address  your  argument  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Levey: 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  your  body. 
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Mb.  Gradt; 
It  is  fair  for  the  committee  to  state  that  the  flrst  infonnation 
they  had  that  there  was  od  Manhattan  Island  one  man  who  de- 
sired to  appear  before  the  committee,  they  immediately  provided 
for  a  hearing;  and  the  statement  that  they  ever  proposed  to  deny 
to  anybody  to  give  anything  germain  to  the  snbject  to  a  hearing 
is  entirely  gratuitous  and  against  the  action  of  the  committee. 
We  never  heard,  until  it  was  announced  that  there  was  to  be  no 
htadngs  in  New  Yorli,  because  no  applications  had  been  made 
for  one  ^  we  never  heard  that  there  was  a  man  who  desired  to 
be  heard;  and  just  as  soon  as  there  was  the  Blijrhtest  evidence 
that  we  could  come  here  and  find  any  one  to  talk  to  ns,  the 
committee  dealt  with  Xew  York  city,  precisely  as  they  dealt  with 
olher  localities.  Now,  isn't  this  a  shame  that  the  committee  do 
not  provide  for  a  number  of  extended  hearings  in  New  York,  a 
shame  that  all  these  miilions  of  dollars  that  wanted  to  speak  and 
did  not  spiral;,  so  as  to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide tor  their  being  hoard. 

Mr.  Levey: 

Mb.  GnADif : 
I  want  to  i'ity,  for  my  associates  on  The  committee,  those  froni 
New  York  city,  and  those  from  out  New  York  cily,  that  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Austin,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Assemlily, 
suggested  t)iat  there  were  people  in  New  York,  who  were  making 
some  criticism  upon  the  committee  for  not  meeting  in  New  York 
city,  that  was  immediately  provided  for  by  this  meeting,  and 
they  put  no  limit  as  they  appointed  the  time  to  be  occupied,  the 
number  of  hcaring.s  to  be  had,  or  the  number  to  whom  they  would 
listen.  It  is;  under  those  circumstances,  and  not  only  those  that 
yon  appear  before  (he  committee. 

Mr.  I.kvey: 
Then  I  will  way  that  this  committee  is  attended  by  many  tax- 
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puyui-s  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will  he  atlendcd  by  uiiiiiy 
moi-ti  before  tht^y  get  through;  and  this  lai^e  assemblage  is  an 
intimation  that  if  they  have  au  opportuuity  to  be  hoard  they  will 
appear  before  the  committee  iu  large  numbers,  but  certainly,  they 
have  had  their  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  But  now  in 
regard  to  the  question  to  which  I  addressed  myself,  particularly 
in  the  first  instance.  We  have  shown  you,  in  reference  to  that 
pamphlet,  that  to  equalize  the  tax  rates  and  valuation  in  the  city 
of  New  York  will  be  detrimental  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  city  of 
Now  York.  What  we  pi'opose  is  this,  and  there  is  no  difQculty 
whatever  in  undertaking  this,  and  this  is  what  we  desire  to  prove 
by  the  witness  we  shall  ask  your  committee  to  subpoena:  That 
the  taxes  and  valuation  in  each  of  these  districts  shall  remain  un- 
der any  political  consolidation  that  you  etl'ect  just  as  they  are 
now;  that  the  tax  rates  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  they  exist  now 
shall  be  expended  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn ;  that  the  taxes  in  the 
city  af  Long  Island  shall  be  expended  in  Long  Island  City;  that 
the  tax  rates  in  the  towns  of  Richmond  county,  as  they  exist  now, 
shall  be  expended  in  those  towns ;  that  the  taxes  raised  in  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork,  as  it  exists  now,  shall  be  expended  in  the  city  of 
New  Y''ork;  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  either  in  valuation 
or  in  taxes.  There  is  no  more  practical  diflfleulty  in  effecting 
that  than  there  is  in  the  present  tax  system  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, in  which  they  have  a  different  tax  rate  in  every  ward  of  Brook- 
lyn. That  is  what  we  have  directed  ourselves  towards,  and  that  is 
a  simple  proposition  for  which  we  appear  before  you  to-day,  to  see 
that  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  are 
eafeguarded;  that  the  moneys  received  in  the  city  of  New  York 
shall  not  be  diverted  to  the  improvement  of  Bensonhurst  or  Far 
Eockaivay  or  towns  in  Richmond  county. 

Mr.  Gradt: 
Mr.  Levey,  why  not  extend  that.     Let  us  provide  that  the  money,    - 
raised  in  each  ward  in  the  city  of  New  York  be  applied  in  that 
ward? 
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Mb.  Levey: 
No,  sir,  because  the  situatioQ  is  an  institution  existing  to-day. 
If  jou  look  in  the  city  of  IJrooJd>n,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a 
tax  for  evei-y  ward.     You  can  continue  it. 

Mr.  Gkady: 
If  yoii  ar*'  ^oing  to  subdivide  as  to  the  existing  lines  of  division, 
why  not  make  it  entirely  fair,  why  not  have  the  money  raised  in 
New  street,  spent  on  Riverside  drive;   why  not  keep  the  ax>pi"op- 
riation  within  the  ward? 

Mr.  Levey: 
You  are  making  an  absurd  argument, 

Mr.  Grady: 
I  am  uot  making  an  argument  ad  absurdum,  unless  (he  argu- 
ment is  absurd.  You  propose  a  division,  which  the  bill  proposes 
to  obliterate.  Why  not  keep  up  the  old  lines?  You  and  I  know, 
that  New  York  has  not  always  embraced  the  territory  embraced 
to-day.  \^'hy  was  not  the  proposition  made  when  we  annexed 
Westchester  county,  that  the  money  received  in  New  Y'ork  should 
be  spent  in  New  York,  and  the  money  received  from  West  Farms 
should  be  spent  in  West  Fanns.  Does  the  water  make  a 
difference? 

Mr.  Levey  : 
As  a  practical  matter,  those  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
wards  did  just  get  about  what  they  received  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Grady: 

I  know  at  one  time    they  gave  more  money  than  lliey  got  in 
taxes,  wlicu  they  were  annexed. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
You  do  not  propose  uniform   taxation  throiighniit.     You   do 
not  dispute  that  there  ia  uniform  taxation  and  valuation  through- 
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out  the  city  of  New  York,  includiDg  the  taxes  of  the  annexed  dis- 
trict last  year? 

Mr.  Lbvby: 
I  think  there  is,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Levy: 
I  addressed  you  as  chairman  last  week,  when  I  first  heard  yon 
proposed  to  go  ahead  in  the  annexation  of  the  Greater  New  York, 
without  the  city  of  New  York  being  heard.  I  myself  addressed 
you  as  chairman,  and  I  believe  you  iiave  called  this  meeting  to-day 
at  my  request  as  one  of  tlie  taxpayers  of  New  York.  I  believe 
yon  desire  to  treat  us  fair,  but  the  position  to  look  at  is  this: 
I  do  not  think  we  have  a  large  attendance  here  to-day,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  you  do  not 
have  ihem.  Many  people  think  you  hold  them  in  the  County 
Court  house;  it  is  mixed  up  between  two  court  houses,  where  the 
meeting  is  to  he.  Many  do  not  think  this  is  new  Supreme  Court 
house  of  the  Supreme  Court  chambers,  part  one.  I  would  like  to 
state  this:  In  1892.  there  was  335,000  votes  cast  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  there  was  98,000  cast  in  favor  of  it  and  68,000  against 
it;  that  made  about  170,000  votes  virtually  that  opposed  thia 
annexation.  We  New  Yorkers,  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  oppose 
annexation  of  the  Greater  New  York;  but  they  most  decidedly 
oppose  annexation  on  the  ground  of  uniformity  of  taxation.  Thia 
is  a  most  stupendous  affair.  Mr.  Green,  himself,  will  tell  you  in 
the  laws  of  1894,  this  adjudication  was  that  the  Greater  New 
York  have  annexation  upon  fair  taxation,  We  are  all  proud  of 
Brooklyn,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants;  the  citiKena  of  New 
York  are  proud  of  it,  we  are  willing  to  receive  it;  but  arc  willing 
to  receive  it  upon'  fair  and  eqnitable  ground.  What  right  have 
yon  to  put  upon  the  city  of  New  York  the  taxation  of.the  city  of 
■Brooklyn,  with  its  enormous  delit,  with  no  comparison  ^  with  the 
exception  of  taxation  —  in  income.  The  city  of  New  York  haa 
a  vast  sinking  fund,  as  the  comptroller  can  tell  you,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars,  receipts  every  year  amounting  to  millions. 
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I  will  answer  the  Senator,  Mr.  O'Gradj,  from  New  York,  when  he 
Baya,  "Why  divide  up?'"  Why,  it  is  a  common  pmotiue.  In 
the  great  cities  of  Paris  and  Loudon  they  have  taxatiMi  there  hy 
districts  and  municipalities,  you  may  say.  It  has  mayors  of 
different  districts.  Why  shouldn't  we  tax  it  that  way?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  ISrooklyn.  Why,  to-day  their  bonded 
indebtedness  outside  of  Kings  county,  from  wliat  statistics  we 
have  in  our  hands,  amounts  io  over  fifty  millions;  and  I  am  sure 
the  comptroller  of  that  city  can  not  say  to-day  positively  what 
their  indebtedness  is.  I  verily  believe  it  amounts  to  sixty  mil- 
lions. They  have  gone  recently  and  bought  enormous  tracts  of 
land.  I  myself,  and  the  late  mayor  of  the  city,  Mayor  Ely,  own 
some  property  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  We  could  not  sell  it.  The 
city  of  Brooklyn  said :  "  We  are  going  to  take  this  as  a  highway." 
We  laughed  at  them,  and  said:  "What  do  you  want  of  it;  yon 
can  not  pay  for  it,"  And  they  said:  "  We  are  going  to  buy  it." 
We  said:  "You  can  take  it  at  your  valuation;  we  don't  want 
you  to  condemn  it."  And  when  we  came  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
assessments  they  could  not  tell  us  what  the  assessment  was  in 
that  particular  district.  They  can  not  tell  to-day  when  you  put 
in  a  search  there  what  the  assessment  is.  I  hold  in  my  hands 
a  piece  of  property  which  I  own  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  You  cjjd 
not  seil  i(  to-day  for  the  amount  of  its  assessment,  for  under  that 
bill  tiie  tax  rate  is  some  twenty-seven  dollars  a  thousand.  It  runs 
up  in  some  wards  of  the  city  to  $101  a  thousand.  Tlie  city  of 
BrooI;lyu  can  uot  go  on  as  it  is  going  on  to-day.  What  will  be  the 
upshot  ot  it?  If  we  take  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  I  and  every  other 
property  holder  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  shall  demand  that  the  tax- 
ation values  shall  be  fair.  The  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  states 
the  valuation  of  real  estate  is  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  its  real  value. 
Here  is  a  case  where  it  is  valued  for  as  much,  and  in  fact  what  you 
can  not  receive  for  it.  That  is  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Brooklyn. 
They  have  recently  passed  a  law  to  build  a  bridge  for  $25,000,000. 
They  are  to  pay  half  of  it.  Their  limit  is  extended  and  does  not 
amount  to  over  $2,000,000,  How  are  they  to  raise  this  indebted- 
ness?    It  is  to  be  raised  in  the  city  of  New  York.     If  you  carry  out 
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this  proposition  the  taxea  in  New  Yoi-k  will  be  thrive  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  instead  of  about  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  the  coming 
year.  I  hope  the  Legislature  will  only  listen  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York.  You  should  look  into  it,  because  it  is  hecouiiug  very 
important  —  this  enormous  debt  that  is  heaped  upon  us.  We 
bear  every  year  of  legislative  increase  of  salaries  for  court  oiBcers 
we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
If  that  is  true,  why  is  it  that  in  the  two  years  that  I  have  been 
u  member  of  the  Senate,  with  all  these  bills  coming  before  us, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  property  owner  from  the  city  of  Sew 
York  who  has  taken  enough  interest  in  the  subject  apparently 
to  even  send  a  letter  or  circular? 

Mb.  Levy: 
I  admit  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the  great  people  of  New 
York.  They  will  not  take  any  interest  in  anything  until  it  is 
thrust  upon  them.  When  it  is  thrust  upon  them  they  come  like 
a  whirlwind.  Why,  if  this  proposition  goes  through  —  outside 
of  polities  —  throw  politics  aside  and  ignore  it  —  if  this  propo- 
sition goes  through,  the  party  in  power  that  carried  the  bill 
would  be  wiped  from  existence  all  over  the  Union;  for  whatever 
we  do  in  New  York,  it  affects  the  whole  nation.  That  is  the 
situation  here.  Now,  I  admit  what  you  say  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  are  very  dilatory.  Then  there  is 
another  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  There  was  an 
announcement  here  that  you  were  going  to  give  a  hearing.  That 
was  the  first  I  heard  to  any  extent  that  uniform  taxation  would 
go  into  existence.  Think  of  it!  In  some  wards  in  Brooklyn  it 
it  $101  per  thousand;  and  think  of  it,  that  the  valuations  are  the 
fnll  valuations  of  the  property!  They  can  not  go  on  that  way. 
]t  has  got  to  stop.  I  do  not  blame  the  people  of  Brooklyn  coming 
in  and  saying.  "  Give  us  uniform  taxation  and  we  will  go  in," 
Why,  their  taxes  would  be  reduced.  If  you  had  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  New  York  worth  $5,000  the  fair  valuation  would  be 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  56 
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assessed  for  about  $3,000  taxes.  Now,  that  ia  the  way  the  great 
UBiformitj  of  oar  taxes  is  here.  If  a  piece  of  property  is  valaed 
at  520.000  it  J8  assessed  here  for  probably  f  13,000,  but  in  Broolilyn 
the  full  TaluatiOD  is  put  on  it.  Now,  there  is  notliiiig  to  prevent 
the  Legislature  from  saying  to  tlie  city  of  Brooklyn  and  each  one 
of  these  great  municipalities,  "  You  can  do  as  they  do  in  Paris, 
make  up  your  own  tax  budget."  It  could  be  taxed  against  theit 
own  property,  and  then  we  can  go  on  and  be  the  Greater  New 
York.  Now,  they  have  no  docks  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  they 
have  no  large  receipts.  While  I  believe  you  have  a  right  in  the 
Legislature  to  pass  any  laws  for  annexation  purposes,  I  do  not 
believe  if  any  bond  holder  in  New  York  comes  in  and  restrains 
you  in  the  courts  that  you  could  succeed  with  this  policy,  because 
the  sinking  fund  of  New  York  is  pledged  for  the  security  of  these 
bouds.  Now,  you  must  go  into  another  thing,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  it  here,  that  to  some  extent  in  the  future 
you  would  consider  these  enormous  expenditures  as  to  New  York, 
the  increased  taxation,  the  increase  of  the  tax-list,  the  amount 
of  money  collected  for  taxes.  The  amount  of  money  going  into 
bonded  indebtedness  in  the  city  of  New  York  since  1834  amounts 
to  over  $19,000,000;  and  if  we  keep  on  in  New  York  I  do  not  know 
where  we  will  land.  Now,  the  pamphlet  here  of  Mr.  Deeriug 
shows  very  plainly  — 

Mr.  Lesow;  'i 

This  is  the  pamphlet  you  refer  to? 

Me.  Levy: 
Yes. 

Mr.  Lexow: 

Sent  out  by  a  committee  of  six,  I  think. 

Mb.  Bo  Maine: 

Tes.     I  think  if  you  allow  me,  the  commiflee  siioiild  have  the 
pamphlet  of  1B94,  which  was  weut  by  Mr.  Di^ering. 
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Mil.  Lexow: 
I  was  just  going  to  ask  for  that.     Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this- 
question  was  before  the  people  when  they  voted  in  1894,  upoi* 

the  question  of  consolidalion? 

Mr.  Romainb: 


Mr.  Levy: 
No,  sir.  The  statement  was  made  that  that  business  would  be 
set-lJed  afterwards,  that  New  Yorli  would  be  treated  fair;  that 
the  taxable  properties  of  each  district  would  pay  their  own.  Now, 
that  is  not  a  foreign  thing  in  our  ideas;  it  is  not  an  improper 
tMug  to  be  done.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  can  raise  its  own  budget. 
as  Paris  does  it.  The  city  of  London  does  the  same  thing.  Why 
shall  we  not  have  it  here.  Here  is  this  enormious  sinking  fund 
of  ours.  Why  shall  we  give  it  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn?  The  next 
other  important  thing  I  would  like  to  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to,  is  one  thing  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  He 
stated  that  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards  more 
money  was  expended  in  those  districts  than  they  ever  received 
from  taxation.  I  desire  to  say  that  he  is  incorrect  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Mk.  Grady: 
You  do  not  give  my  statement  as  I  made  it.     I  say,  immediately 
after  the  consolidation  of  New  York  with  what  is  known  as  the 
annexed  district  the  expenses  of  the  city  government  were  far  in 
excess  of  any  money  received  from  that  district. 

Mb.  Levy: 

I  disagree  with  you.  Senator.  I  was  a  property  owner  at  that 
time  in  1871,  and  for  several  years  the  city  of  New  York  did  not 
exjM'nd  the  money  they  collected  there  for  taxes.  In  fact  the 
district  lay  dormant,  and  nomoney  was  expended  there.  We  have 
now  an  extraordinary   state  of  affairs  in   the  new   districts  of 
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■\Vestchestei-  oounty.  This  year  no  tax  is  paid  in  tbose  districts 
at  all  to  the  city  of  New  York,  by  reason  of  lax  legislation  of 
last  jear  and  the  year  before  in  regard  to  those  annexed  districts. 
Those  districts  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  That  is  the  most  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs.  Hut  in  these  districts  of  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  wards  for  many  years  the  property  was,  in  fact,  very 
low  before  annexation.  People  thought  it  was  going  to  go  up. 
It  went  immediately  down.  Of  course  there  might  have  been  a 
panic,  or  some  other  reason;  but  for  four  or  five  years  they  did 
not  expend  any  money  for  improvements  in  those  districts;  and 
I  am  (juite  confident  the  moneys  raised  there  were  more  in  excess 
than  the  amount  expended  in  those  districts. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Atr.  Levy,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  1  believe  you 
are  posted  in  real  estate  values  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  any  man  living.  Don't  you  think  the  material  welfare 
of  Sew  York  would  be  subserved  so  lai^ely  by  consolidation  tliat 
a  small  difference  of  taxation  possibly  the  fii^t  year,  would  be 
very  much  more  than  equalized  by  the  additional  value  gained 
here  by  the  effects  of  consolidation  within  a  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Levy: 
I  vi'i'ily  believe  it  will  really  hurt  the  city  of  New  York,  although 
J  am  in ilivi dually  In  favor  of  uinicsation  on  the  grouud  that  each 
district  pay  their  own  taxes;  but  I  tell  you  for  several  years  it  will 
not  benefit  New  York.  We  have  a  vast  territory  here  that  we 
ought  to  improve.  We  do  not  expend  the  money.  These  new 
wards  have  no  taxes  this  year.  We  spend  very  little  in  improve- 
ments even  to  the  present  day  compared  to  what  they  are 
entitled  to.  They  need  a  great  deal  more  to  be  expended  there, 
that  is,  the  districts  in  Westchester  which  may  be  hurt  materially. 
We  ought  to  include  the  roads  and  highways  there.  They  are 
in  bad  condition;  and  the  city  of  Itrooklyn  will  absorb  all  this, 
and  take  it  away  from  the  real  iuterest  of  Now  York.  While 
New  York  feels  a  feality  towards  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  I  think  a 
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great  deal  more  than  other  people  feel  towards  us,  at  the  same 
time  we  want  Brooldj'n  to  make  us  a  greater  Kew  York,  provided 
our  taxes  and  our  sinldag  fund  are  not  affected.  Tliis  will  put  our 
taxes  up.  It  can  not  put  it  up  less  than  three  per  cent,  unless 
we  issue  bonds. 

Mk.  Lexow: 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Emigrants'  Industnal 
Savings  Bunk,  Mr.  James  McMahon,  and  in  his  letter  he  says: 
■'I  regret  that  I  can  not  appear  before  your  committee  to  give  my 
views  upon  subject  matters  of  consodidation.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  could  add  an\'thing  to  the  information  already  pos- 
cssed  by  your  coinmitfi'e,  for  it  set-ms  to  mo  that  the  ground  hjis 
been  gone  over  very  thoroughly;  at  the  same  time  I  think  the 
testimony  of  representative  citizens  —  those  who  auL*  iu  a  position 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  —  should  put  tlieniselves  upon 
record  for,  or  against  legislation  deciding  this  question,  although 
it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  citizens  to  give  their  views,  when 
the  people  as  a  whole  have  already  manifested  their  decisions  by 
ballot. 

■'1  am  an  old  New  York  merchant,  and  have  lived  in  Brooklyn 
thirty-five  years,  and  believe  the  sentiment  favoring  consolidation 
of  these  two  cities  is  very  general  in  both  cities.  With  few 
exceptions,  I  find  that  the  opposition  to  it  springs  from  inter- 
ested motives;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
pifSB  are  a  unit  in  opposition  to  the  movement.  I  heartily  favor 
consolidation,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  both  cities,  and  for  very  different  reasons  respecting 
each  —  Brooklyn  needs  a  helping  hand  to  enable  her  to  accomp- 
lish her  destin.v  successfully.  New  York  needs  a  population  and 
the  area  which  she  would  acquire  by  having  Brooklyn  annesed, 
to  forever  secure  to  her  the  prestige  of  being  the  great  city,  and 
the  commercial  and  moneyed  heart  of  this  continent.  No  matter 
at  what  cost  —  Brooklyn  would  be  for  New  York  a  most  desirable 
acquisition. 

"I!ut  would  Ni'w  York  suffer  any  material  loss  in  this  connection. 
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I  claim  it  would  not,  bocauwe  tho  vciy  ai't  of  consolidation  would 
tend  to  strengthen  and  increase  values  in  Brooklyn  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  near  future,  Brooklyn  npon  her  merits,  would 
be  self-sustaining,  and  New  York  would  be  a  great  gainer,  be- 
cause the  two  cities  could  work  in  uuiwon  in  so  many  dirwtions 
for  tbeir  motual  benefit. 

"I  could  say  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject,  having  given  it  my 
■careful  study  and  attention  for  many  years,  but  from  what  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  of  matter  given  to  your  committt^.  it  seems  to 
me  I  would  be  only  wasting  your  time  by  giving  you  matter  of 
which  you  are  already  in  possession." 

Mr.  Levy: 
That  is  very  well  for  Mr.  McMahon,  who  resides  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  to  write  such  a  letter.     He  is  in  favor  of  Brooklyn, 
of  course,     i  am  informed  he  resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mb.  Lhxow: 

He  is  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  this  city. 
Ma.  Levy: 

He  is  president  of  the  Emigrants'  Industrial  Savings  ISank,  but 
he  resides  in  Brooklyn,  and  lti-ook)yn  must  have  some  relief,  it 
is  impossible  for  Brooklyn  to  go  on  as  they  do.  They  must  raise 
the  tax.  They  can  not  tell  from  their  own  statements  or  accounts 
there  what  their  indebtedness  is.  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
statemjent.  If  you  go  over  there  to-day  you  can  not  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  of  assessment  in  some  of  those  districts,  and 
they  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  tln^ir  bonded  indebtedness. 
Now  here  comes  the  bridge  which  will  cost  $12, .500 ,0(10.  They 
have  gone  oiK  of  the  way  and  made  a  bill  to  build  a  railroad 
on  a  bridge  which  was  intended  for  the  jmblic  benefit.  Why? 
Simply  beeiio^-.'  Ihe  elevated  railroad  in  lirooklyn  can  not  ]iay 
without  this  bridge.  They  have  girf  about  flffy  millions  of  dollars 
of  debt  now.  ittid  wilh  the  buying  of  these  psirlia  there  musl  be 
sixty  or  sixty-'ivi'  millions  of  dollars;   bul  the  property  is  assesed 
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so  high  as  to  valuation  that  when  we  come  to  the  gn?at  city  of 
New  York,  and  when  wo  find  a  piece  of  property  here  is  only 
assessed  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value  they  will  insist  that  their 
property  shall  be  reduced  in  that  same  way,  and  we  sliall  have 
our  taxes  increased;  so,  putting  the  facts  together  as  to  tax 
rates,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  about  $2.20  in  the  city  of  New 
York  next  year,  with  an  increased  valuation  over  what  we  have 
already  had  and  it  will  make  the  tax  $2.50. 

Ma.  LYtJCH: 
I  think  Mr.  Levy  has  made  a  very  bad  mistake.     I  understand 
the  taxes  yi  Brooklyn  will  be  |3,50. 

Mb.  Levy: 
No;  I  say  in  the  consolidated  district.     It  would  be  less  in  the 
consolidated  district  than  in  Brooklyn. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
It  would  be  upwards  of  $3.50  according  to  your  remarks. 


No;  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  will  be  two  dollars  and  twenty 
cents. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
What  will  it  be  in  Brooklyn? 

Mb.  Lett: 
Where  it  is  now.     In  some  cases  it  ran  from  two  dollars  and 
seventy-nine  cents  to  three  dollars  and  one  cent.     Here  is  your  own 
bill. 

Mb.  Romainr: 
Now  we  read  there  are  thirty-one  wards  in  Brooklyn;  twenty- 
eight  of  them  are  the  main  pact  of  Brooklyn,  the  other  four  are 
only  country  towns  that  have  been  added.     In  none  of  the  twenty- 
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eight  wards  can  you  find  where  the  rate  runs  as  high  as  three 
per  cent. 


I  stated  they  ran  from  two  dollars  and  seventj-nine  cents  to 
three  dollars  and  one  cent. 

Mr.  Homaine; 
1   want  to  state  the  fact. 

Mr.  LEXowr 
I  think  Mr.  Levy  wants  to  be  fair.     I  think  he  is  a  fair  man. 

Me.  Romaine; 
The  fact  is  that  a  great  bulk  of  the  property  is  in  the  twenty- 
eight  wards.  The  other  four  wards  are  very  small  and  are  known 
aa  the  Kinfjs  county  wards,  added  by  annexation  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  assessment  is  by  special  assessment.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  the  taxes  in  Brooklyn  for  1895: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COLLECTION, 

Municipal  Building. 
Collector  of  Taxe.8  and  Assessments. 
To  City  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Tax,  1895.     Confirmed  November  15,  1805.     Due  and  payable 
December  15,  1895. 

R.  ROSS   ARPLETON", 

CW-ieotor. 


w„». 

6.^ 

^''1      Ulock. 
3            41 

Lot. 

Fi>' 

t  ward 

2 

I" 


i5,00    I  $13,8 


i  payment, 

Collector  of  Tnxex  and  Assfuxmentg. 
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The  following  is  un  the  back  of  this  bill : 

Rate  of  Tax.  189.>,  i>er  ^1,000. 


w„„. 

Dollnr-. 

27 

27 
37 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 

2a 

28 
26 
2f; 
26 
26 
26 
26 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 

26 
26 
31 
31 
31 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

2!) 

27 
101 

27 

74 

29 
101 

27 

27 

89 

31 

58 

C.'iits 

95 
01 
98 

m 

10 
98 
97 
98 
97 
00 
00 
00 
15 
18 

17 

15 
23 
14 
97 
97 
96 
9n 
00 

45 
18 
U 
24 

24 
22 
31 
15 
33 
44 
61 
60 
60 
46 
61 
46 
15 
87 
61 
46 
46 
63 
23 
40 

Ma„. 

29 

School  district  Ko.  2  of  KatlandB 

School  district  No.  I,  in  sewer  district. . 

9 

4 

School  distdct  No.  2  of  Flatbosh 

7 

ScJiool  disHlct  So.  2,  in  Bew«r  district  .. 

9 

School  diatrict  No.  2,  sewer  only 

7 

School  district  No.  i,  in  sewer  district- 
School  district  No.  4,  outside 

8 
2 

School  district  Ho.  6,  in  sewer  disirict. . 

9 

School  dislrict  No.  6,  sewer  only 

5 
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William  E.  Rodqebs: 
I  appear,  Mr.  Cliainnan,  as  representing  some  considerable 
real  estate  in  this  city  belonging  to  others,  and  alao  to  myself. 
I  did  not  Intend  to  say  anything;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question  of  Senator  O'Grady,  perhaps  a  word 
may  clear  up  what  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding.  The  point 
of  the  thing  in  a  nutshell,  so  far  as  I  see  it,  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  —  we  will  take  the  year  1894  —  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation, as  shown  by  the  documents  submitted  to  you  to-day, 
average  about  two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars,  upon  a  yaluation  averaging  about  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  cash  valuation;  whereas,  in  New  York,  at  the  same  time,  the 
rate  of  taxation  was  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  on  an  assessed 
value  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  cash  valuations.  Well,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  if  these  two  cities  come  together  and  taxation  is  equal- 
ized over  the  whole  area,  that  New  York  must  be  raised  or  Brook- 
lyn must  be  lowered.  Now,  the  documents  submitted  to  you  to- 
day, in  reference  to  which  (here  is  an  application  to  have  witnesses 
called  to  substantiate  under  oath,  show,  that  in  case  of  this  con- 
solidation, and  in  case  of  this  equalination  of  the  taxation,  the 
result  will  be  that  New  York  will  have  to  pay  |6,000,000  more 
upon  an  expenditure  equal  to  that  of  1894,  and  Brooklyn  will  have 
to  be  permitted  to  pay  $fi,000,000  less.  That  is  where  the  injustice 
comes  in  to  the  taxpayers  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grady: 
There  is  no  misunderstanding  on  that  point,  Mr,  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogkrs; 
Now,  let  us  get  to  the  motive.  The  Brooklyn  Consolidated 
League  frankly  state  as  the  reason  for  consolidation  that  the  rate 
of  taxation  will  be  lowered  in  Brooklyn  and  will  be  raised  in 
New  York.  I  congratulate  thum  upon  their  frankness;  but  I 
confess  that  is  rather  a  strange  way  to  bring  about  New  York's 
coneent. 
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Mb.  Grady: 
The  suggestion  is  that  with  that  very  evident  proposition  in 
view  NevF  York  voted  for  consolidation;  and  that  this  inequality 
and  apparent  injustieetothedtjof  New  Yorli,  at  the  moment  and 
time  of  consolidation,  will  be  remedied  and  will  be  atoned  tor  by 
the  future  increase  in  values  in  Brooklyn,  which  will  make  it  a 
more  than  self-supporting  city.  The  difference  in  income  and  out- 
lay under  consolidation  is  much  more  marked  when  you  take  in 
Staten  Island  than  when  you  take  in  Brooklyn;  and  yet  the  people 
voted  at  the  election  that  they  would  consolidate,  not  only  with 
Brooklyn,  but  would  even  consolidate  with  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Roqers: 
It  is  true,  Mr.  Senator,  that  in  the  referendum  of  189i  they  did 
80  vote;  butit  was  simply  a  sentimental  vote;  and  I  think  almost 
everybody  is  agreed  that  the  refereuce  of  the  question  of  an 
economical  character,  somewhat  complicated  in  its  form,  to 
universal  suffrage,  is  not  a  success.  The  conclusion  derived 
therefrom  is  not  one  that  carries  a  great  deal  of  weight.  I  do 
not  think  the  average  man  in  New  York  who  does  not  pay  taxes 
appreciates  that  the  increased  taxation  is  a  detriment  to  him. 
The  so-called  "  poor  man  "  who  does  not  draw  his  check  or  come 
to  the  taxpayer's  office  and  pay  his  money,  does  not  appreciate 
that  an  economic  law  decreases  his  taxes  to  be  paid.  Higher 
taxes  mean  higher  rents.  Higher  rents  means  higher  prices  paid 
for  everything  the  poor  man  eats  or  wears.  The  poor  woman  who 
gets  her  peck  of  potatoes  or  scuttle  of  coal  at  the  grocery  has  to 
pay  to  the  grocer  the  pro  rata  of  the  taxation  in  order  to  pay  his 
rent.     They  do  not  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Lbxovt: 
Is  not  that  equalized  by  the  fact  that  consolidation  will  add  to 
the  population  and  will  increase  the  taxable  area. 

Mr.  Eoghrs: 
I  fail  to  see  how  consolidation  with  a  territory  separated  by 
such  natural  boundaries  as  Staten  Island,  and  Brooklyn,  and 
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LouglsliiU'lhini'--  ]  hul  i„  s^eliow  (.oiiyulidiition  can  liavc  much 
etiVcl  ii]j<iu  poimhiiii.ii  ouf  Wiiv  iir  tlie  otlier.  I  luive  read  llit; 
arguments  that  have  hiH'n  set  forth.  The  only  one  that  I  have 
seen  oth«r  than  the  selfish  one  o(  saddling  on  Sew  York  the  taxes, 
has  been  a  purely  sentimental  one:  BeeaiiBe  we  live  in  tite 
greatest  country  in  the  world  we  ought  to  have  the  biggest  city  in 
the  world.  The  next  we  will  hear  will  be  the  obligation  to  take  in 
additional  territory  in  Sew  York,  including  perJiaps  Hoboken 
and  Newark,  and  we  won't  be  the  biggest  city  unless  we  take  in 
up  to  the  classic  shad<^  of  Nyack, 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  believe  we  are  agreed  as  to  consolidation  uji  there. 

JIr.  EoGEits: 
Then,  so  far  as  this  referendum  is  concerned,  remember  Mr. 
Senator,  that  there  was  not  a  word  said  in  the  law  authorizing 
it,  or  in  the  ballots  when  the  vote  was  taken,  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  consolidation  should  take  place.  It  was  a  mere  expression 
of  opinion.  It  was  not  mandatory;  and  it  was  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  in  my  opinion  a  very  falso  one.  Then,  in 
regard  to  people  representing  property  in  Xew  York  not  appear- 
ing before  your  committee.  It  is  perfectly  tnie.  I  was  in  A  Ibany 
nine  years,  and  I  constantly  saw  <>conomic  questions  iovoMng 
the  taxation  of  Now  York  in  regard  to  which  nobody  ever  came, 
unless  the  corporations  were  interested  in  it,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  come.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair.  I  know  it  is  not  fair  to 
assume  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion in  New  York  in  consequence  of  that  vote  in  1894. 

Mn.  Lexow: 
Mr.  Rogers,  you  wi're  iiwai'e,  wei'e  yon  not,  that  this  same  bill 
in  words  as  tliis.  vcrlialini  aii  liii'valiiui,  so  far  as  its  principles 
are  concerned,  was  in  tin-  Assemlily,  and  paKned  by  the  Assembly, 
and  failed  in  the  Senate,  by  not  sj'curin}.'  the  constitntiona!  major- 
ity nei-essary  to  make  it  a  taw.     In  other  words,  that  this  question 
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that  has  now  snddenlj  beeu  objected  to  bas  bet'ii  bi'forc  the 
Legislature  practie;illy  two  years,  and  that  no  obji'ctioti  has  been 
made  until  withm  one  week, 

Mr.  Hogers  : 
I  saw,  sir,  that  it  was  there,  and  I  plead  guiltj  with  the  rest 
of  the  minion  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  to  neglect  and  laches 
in  not  appearing  before. 

Mb.  Komaixe: 
I  will  say  for  myself  and  associates,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Mr.  Deering,  who  is  so  busy  that  he  is  not  ;ihh^  1o  be  here,  that 
we  were  not  aware  of  that  biii. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

The  debates  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  turned  very  largely  on 
that  expression. 

Mr.  Kojiai.xb: 
It  seems  very  strange,  because  I  have  had  the  honor  to  appear 
in  Albany  every  year  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  Tax  Association, 
that  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
allusion,  that  the  political  confusion  of  last  year  probably  ob- 
scured the  horizon  of  the  New  York  taxpayer,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  noticed  in  the  Legislature,  for  which  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  was  responsible,  and  the  other  legislators  of  last 
year.  I  think  you  will  find  New  Yorkers  are  slow  to  take  up 
economic  questions.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  remember  the 
avalanche  of  opposition  to  the  Speedway,  and  the  measures  taken 
to  secure  the  Speedway  repeal ;  and  you  may  also  remember  —  1 
make  now  no  critii-ism  on  any  present  member  of  the  Legislature, 
because  I  think  none  of  them  are  responsible  for  it  —  there  waa 
an  aqueduct  measure  introduced  in  the  year  ISlll,  that  sought 
to  deprive  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jur^- 
in  the  immense  claims  for  extra  work  made  by  the  aqueduct  con- 
traet(H's.     'I'lie  gentlemen  at  Albany,  in  tlieir  wisdom  that  year. 
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in  their  first  hearing,  gave  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  counsel 
for  the  aqueduct  contractors,  and  then  told  tivo  of  the  aqueduct 
coraraissloners  and  the  assistant  corporation  counsel  that  the  city 
of  New  York  would  have  five  minutes.  Now,  this  committee,  I 
know,  will  do  nothing  of  that  kind  with  the  New  York  taxpayers. 
Now,  sir,  what  has  been  said  by  us  is  simply  introductory  to  a 
formal  application  which  we  have  the  honor  to  niake  to  your 
committee,  and  it  is  seconded  by  a  former  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Alfred  B.  Conkliug,  setting  forth  that  wo  have  had 
practically  but  two  days'  notice  that  the  committee  intended  to 
ait  here.     Shall  I  read  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mb.  Lexow: 
An  application  by  whom? 

Mb,  Eomaine: 
It  is  a  formal  application  by  a  committee  of  taxpayers  and  their 
counsel.     I  think  it  had  better  be  read  to  you.     It  is  entitled  in 
this  proceeding. 

27  East  Tenth  Street,  New  Yokk,  February  1,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  confined  to  my  house  by  a  severe  cold,  so  I  can 
not  attend  your  hearing  to-day.  I  fully  concur  in  the  statements 
contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Anti -Equalization  League,  signed 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  Ciark  and  others,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
an  adjournment  of  at  least  one  week  to  present  their  case  and  to 
produce  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  As  a  freeholder  and  trustee 
of  property  of  great  value  1  respectfully  request  a  hearing  against 
the  proposed  fax  equalization  involved  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  cities. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.   K,  (^ONKLlNn. 

ANNKXATION  ANI>  TAXATK)N. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  thi.'  Wesl   End  Associatii'it.  li{'ld  on 
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Monday  evening,  October  22,  1894,  at  its  room-s,  Xo.  1G7  West 
Eighty-flrst  street,  New  York  dtj,  it  was  ovrteri'd  tbat  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  James  A.  Deerint;;  and  tlie  rcinarlis  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  Doremus,  relative  to  the  proposed  "  Greater  New  York," 
be  printed  and  circulated. 

CYRUS  CLARK, 

President. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  President  of  the  West  Knd  Association: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  regret  exceedingly  inj  inability  to  attend  the, 
special  meeting  of  the  association  called  for  this  evening,  to  con- 
sider the  "  Greater  New  York  "  and  "  Rapid  Transit  "  propositions, 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  New 
York  city,  for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  at  the  approaching 
election.  I  therefore  takt;  this  means  of  presenting  to  the  associa- 
tion, through  you,  some  of  the  reasons  which  in  my  jadgment 
should  induce  every  citizen  of  New  York  to  vote  against,  and  uee 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  defeat  the  proposed  consolidation  or  the 
annexation  of  279  square  miles  of  additional  territory  to  be  known 
as  ■'  The  Greater  New  York." 

Why  is  it  that  the  promoters  and  advocates  of  "  The  Greater 
New  York  "  have  never  informed  us,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
studiously  avoided  giving  any  infoi-mation  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  annexation  will  be  upon  the  taxation  and  indebtedness  of  this 
city  and  the  several  municipalities  to  be  annexed? 

Does  th('  proposition  to  annex  Brooklyn  and  the  outlying  towns 
and  villages  mean  anything  more  than  to  compel  the  taxpayers 
of  the  present  city  of  New  York  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
annual  support  of  the  government  of  these  localities,  and  provide 
the  means  for  their  development  and  permanent  improvement? 
If  this  be  so.  and  no  other  conclusion  ie  possible,  after  investigat- 
ing the  history  of  the  movement  and  the  financial  standing  of  the 
■  several  localities  favoring  the  proposition,  consolidation  will  be 
the  greatest  check  to  the  improvement  and  growth  of  New 
York  city  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  Not  only  will  the 
annual  ta^es  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government  be  at  onoa 
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iQcreasied  fully  $(i,00(l,(H)l)  per  yeiir,  (tnd  tiii'  ratf'  to  moro  than 
two  per  cent,  but  the  margin  it  now  holds  within  the  constitutional 
limitation  for  the  creation  of  a  fnndfid  debt  to  meet  the  cost  of 
pei-manent  iniprovi'ments,  which  are  not  paid  for  by  yearly  taxa- 
tion, be  applicable  to  (as  it  certainly  will  be  devoted  to)  meeting 
the  cost  of  public  worfes  and  improvements  in  these  outlying 
districts,  which  tlieir  present  indebtedness  forbids  them  to  incur. 
■  The  scheme  is  periiiauent  to  say  the  least.  No  possible  present 
or  future  advantages  can  outweigh  the  immediate  and  peiniunent 
loss  which  Kew  York  will  sustain. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  it  may  be  well 
to  state  the  procedure  for  raising  public  moneys  by  taxation  and 
otherwise. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  government  in  each  locality  are  paid 
by  annual  taxation.  These  ordinary  expenses  are  such  as  its  share 
of  State  taxation,  the  interest  on  its  own  funded  debt,  the  salaries 
of  police,  fire,  school,  and  health  officei's.  etc.,  and  the  annual  sup- 
plies for  all  departments. 

But  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  furnishing  a  supply 
of  pure  water,  public  parks,  boulevards,  water  front  extensions, 
etc.,  the  money  is  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  stocks  payable 
at  some  future  time,  usually  after  twenty  years,  the  annual  interest 
by  taxation,  and  the  principal,  either  from  a  sinking  fund  raised 
by  annual  taxation  or  by  the  issue  of  other  bonds. 

There  is  another  class  of  improvements  the  cost  of  which  is 
payable  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds,  namely, 
ordinary  street  improvements;  but  these  bonds  are  usually  issued 
fora  short  time  and  redi'cmiilile  from  the  special  assessments  levied 
upon  property  immediately  benefited,  but  until  so  repaid  they 
constitut('  part  of  the  funded  debt. 

The  Constitution  (;.rti.'le  VUI,  H...tion  11.)  places  a  tiniil  npon 
the  debt  which  may  be  thus  created,  as  follows: 

"No  county  containing  a  city  of  (iver  KKI.nOO  inhabitants,  or 
any  such  city,  shall  be  allowed  Id  becniiic  iudehted  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  any  manner  to  an  anioiiiti  «lii(h,  including  existing 
indebtedness,  shall  exceed  ten  per  rentani  of  t'lc  assessed  valua- 
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tion  (if  tl].M'i'ii]  I'Stiiteof  siicli  lonnty  or  city  on  tlic  l;ist  nssi'.«.iinent 
for  State  01"  county  taxes  jivioi-  to  tlio  ini'iirriiii;-  of  such  iiiili-btcd- 
ness." 

IJut  the  jn-rtotice  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  in  respect  to 
the  creation  of  an  indebtedness  in  the  last  two  classes  has  been 
■widely  different.  In  New  York,  bonds  iuid  stocks  have  rarely 
been  Issued  otherwise  than  for  improvements  of  a  iiennanent 
character,  and  of  benefit  to  the  entire  city,  such  as  its  water  sup- 
ply, its  parka,  water  front  improvements,  etc.  For  the  new 
parks  and  the  new  aqueduct  since  1887,  honds  to  the  extent  of 
$28,000,000  have  been  issued.  But  in  Brooklyn,  the  city  at  large 
has,  in  many  cases,  assumed  the  cost,  or  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  cost, 
^  of  street  improvements  of  an  ordinary  character  and  of  value 
O'Uly  to  the  property  adjacent  thereto  and  specially  benefited 
therebv.  Hence  we  find  that  the  net  funded  deht  of  Xew  York 
on  September  30. 1894.  wns  but  »1 03,888.589.48  against  an  assessed 
real  estate  valuation  of  Sl,fil3.057.735,  leaving  a.  margin  under 
the  constitutional  limitation  of  |57,417,184.03,  while  the  net 
funded  deht  of  Brooklyn  on  October  1,  1894,  was  $49,164,000, 
against  an  assessed  real  estate  valuation-  of  $500,752,349,  leaving 
a  margin  of  only  |911,2.14,  and  if  the  valuation  of  Flatbush,  New 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  which  were  annexed  in  1894.  be  added, 
a  total  valuation  of  $525,702,827.  the  margin  is  but  $3,412,282. 
From  the  latter,  however,  shotild  be  deducted  the  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  of  these  new  districts,  the  aiununt  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  on  inquiry  at  the  comptroller's 
offlce  in  Brooklyn. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  Brooklyn's  financial  stand- 
ing prior  to  the  recent  annexation  of  these  outlying  towns.     In 

1892  its  real  estate  valuation  was  $467,112,182,  and  its  net  funded 
debt  $4fi,513,111.9i(,  leaving  a  margin  of  hut  $198,106.25,  and  in   . 

1893  the  valuation  was  $48(1.531,500,  and  its  net  funded  debt 
$48,034,214.45.  leaving  a  margin  of  $018,930.  By  the  annexation 
of  these  towns  it  has  increast^  its  valuation  so  that  it  has  now 
apparently  a  margin  of  over  .|3.000.000.  Evidently  this  annexa- 
tion of  1894  has  secured  to  it  a  snb.-laul  i;tl  ability  it  did  not  before 
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s  to  incur  further  expenditure.  Does  it  propose  to  annex 
to  New  York  for  the  same  reason? 

To  meet  or  provide  for  the  payment  of  their  respective  funded 
debts  when  they  shall  fall  due,  New  York  has  a  sinking  fund  of 
|G8,990,795.25,  while  Brooklyn's  sinking  fund  is  but  $5,398,521.94. 
New  York's  sinking  fund,  with  its  rapid  accumulations  will  fully 
and  promptly  meet  every  dollar  of  its  present  liability,  but  could 
not  possibly,  with  the  slight  increase  it  would  receive  upon 
annexation,  meet  the  combined  obligations  of  both  cities.  That 
this  would  injuriously  affect  the  value  of  our  securities  in  the 
hands  of  all  present  holders  is  equally  clear. 

While  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  present  New  York  city 
has  sufficient  power,  but  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations which  may  be  incurred,  possibly  within  a  short  time,  for 
much  needed  permanent  improvements,  such  as  a  municipal 
rapid  transit  system,  the  completion  of  the  "New  Aqueduct/' 
which  will  require  new  reservoirs  and  supply  systems  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards, 
the  laying  out  and  improvement  of  these  wards,  as  recently 
planned,  new  docks  and  piers  on  the  North  and  East  rivers;  the 
small  parks  laid  out  within  the  last  few  years,  and  others  much 
needed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  as  the  committee  of  seventy 
has  pointed  out,  Brooklyn  has  neither  the  power  nor  desire  to 
incur,  on  its  own  credit,  such  expemJitures  for  similar  improve- 
ments within  its  own  limits,  much  needed  as  they  may  be. 

To  the  owners  of  property  and  residents  of  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  the  results  of  annexation  would  be  especially  disastrous. 
For  more  than  ten  years  we  have  been  agitating  and  urging 
additional  rapid  transit  facilities,  and  these,  it  is  now 
conceded,  can  only  be  obtained  by  municipal  aid,  by  extending 
thereto  the  city's  credit,  the  acquisition  of  the  water  front  ad- 
jacent to  Riverside  park,  and  the  completion  of  the  park  itself. 
From  year  to  year  these  admittedly  urgent  improvements  have 
been  postponed  mainly  for  tlie  reason,  or  upon  the  pretense,  that 
the  expenditure  involved  would  unduly  increase  the  city  debt.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  should  the  i)ro[)iiKed  jiunexafinn   be  carried. 
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the  iuiiiiedia(.e  demands  upon  the  public  credit  by  Brootljn,  and 
of  the  297  square  miles  of  annexed  territory,  would  postpone 
indefinitely  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  these  to  us  most 
important  and  necessary  undertakings. 

The  question,  therefore,  upon  which  the  people  of  New  York 
city  are  to  pass  at  the  coming  election  is  not  only  whether  they 
will  assume  annually  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  these  outlying  cities  and  towns,  but  whether  they 
will  surrender  their  ability  to  incur  an  indebtedness  for  perman-  . 
ent  improvements  which  are  only  needed  at  the  present  time  but 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  city.  And  that  they  are  asked 
to  surrender  this  and  assume  the  cost  of  improTements  outside 
■  of  it,  in  which  they  are  in  no  way  interested,  is  very  apparent  from 
the  legislation  of  last  winter,  and  the  recent  public  utterances 
of  the  advocates  of  annexation.  See  chapter  758,  providing  for 
a  park  and  parkway  In  Brooklyn,  apparently  a  water  front  boule- 
vard to  Coney  Island,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  of  city  bonds. 

In  the  address  issued  by  the  Municipal  Consolidation  Commis- 
sion it  is  said:  "Consolidation  means  no  more  than  the  formation 
of  a  partnership  between  an  established  and  prosperous  firm  and 
the  younger  members  of  the  family."  The  present  area  of  New 
York  city  is  38.85  square  miles.  The  proposed  "Greater  New 
York"  will  contain  317.77  square  miles.  The  "established  and 
prosperous"  38,  whose  resources  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  their 
own  immediate  wants,  are  called  upon  to  at  once  assume  all  the 
obligations  and  assist  and  establish  the  younger  and  additional 
279  "members  of  the  family,"  who  have  no  resources  whatever. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Sir.  Green,  among 
other  things,  said,  referring  to  the  necessity  of  building  a  great 
drain  along  tJie  valley  of  the  Bronx  river  from  Westchester 
County:  "New  York  has  no  authority  to  enter  upon  the  West- 
chester side  even  to  make  surveys.  Much  less  have  the  towns  of 
the  Westchester  side  the  willingness  to  contribute  their  share  of 
the  expense  of  this  great  main  drain  so  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  sides." 
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A  comparison  of  the  most  recent  financial  statements  of  New 
York  city  and  Brooklyn  (I  have  been  unalile  to  obtain  witbin  the 
brief  time  allowed,  any  information  from  the  otber  smaller  cities, 
towns  and  villages),  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  result  upon 
future  taxation  in,  and  the  ability  of,  the  "Greater  New  York" 
to  institute  and  carry  out  public  iinprovements  payable  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  and  stocks. 

First.  Comparative  ability  of  New  York  city  aad  Brooklyn  to 
incur  indebtedness  for  public  iniprovements  within  the  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 

City  debt  September  30.  1894 $172,879,384  73 

Less  sinking  fund  *)8,9!10,795  25 

A'et  funded  debt ?1()3,888,589  48 

Total  valuation  of  reaJ  estate ;§l.fil3,0r>7.7;i5  00 

Constitutional  limit  of  indebtedness l(il..'t(lfi,773  50 

Excess  of  constitutional  limitation  over  indebt- 
edness   .-,7,417,1 84  02 


BuooKr.vN. 
City  debt  as  represented  in  bonds  and  stocks  ou 

October  1,  1894.  .   :    $54.r,tJ2,521  94 

Less  amount  held  in  sinking  fund 5.:^98,521  94 

Net  city  debt  October  1,  1894 |49,!(J4,U00  00 

Total  valuation  of  real  estate,  including  Flat- 

busli.  New  Utrecht  and  Oraveaend,  annexed 

in  1894 |525,7(;2.S27  00 

Constitnliimal  limitation,  ten  per  cent 52.570,282  70 

Excess  of  conMtituti<mal  limitation  over  debt. . .  -'!, 112,282  70 

From.this  should  he  deduct<fJ  the  indebtedness  of  three  annexed 
towns. 
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Second.  Annual  taxiitiim  us  affected  hy  the  annexation  of 
Brooklyn. 

XEW    VOBK  — TAXATION    FOR    18!>4. 

The  assessed  vahiatiou  (real  and  personal)  of 

New  York  city  for  1894  is |ii, 003,332,037  00 

Total  taxes  for  1894 35,(i59,026  78 

Or  equal  to  rate  of  $1,779  per  |100.^  But  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  rate  of  taxation  of  pergonal  estate  of  corporations,  joint- 
stock  companies,  upon  personal  estate'  and  real  estate,  the  rate 
is:  Upon  personal  estate  of  corporation,  |1.58  per  $100;  npon 
real  and  personal  estate  generally,  $1.79  per  f  100. 

BROOKLYN  — -  TAXATION  FOB   1804. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  Brooklyn  for  1894  is,    f506,054,676  00 
Total  tases  for  1894 14,466,271  90 

Bale  of  taxation,  $2.86  per  |100.  As  taxes  are  assessed  in 
Brooklyn  by  wards,  at  different  rates,  the  rate  runs  from  ?2.71 
for  the  nineteenth  ward  to  |2.91  for  the  tenth  ward. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  ANNEXED. 

If  Brooklyn  should  be  annexed  to  New  York  the  result  would  be: 

Valuation  New  York  city $2,003,332,037  00 

Valuation  Brooklyn 506,054,676  00 

Total  valuation $2,509,366,713  00 

Taxation  New  York  city $35,658,026  78 

Taxation  Brooklyn 14,468,271  90 

Total $50,127,298  58 

Or  equal  to  rate  of  $1,997  per  $100,  of  which 

New     York     city's     proportion     would     be 

$2,003,332,037  at  $1.997 $40,018,360  24 

Of    which    Brooklyn's    proportion    would    be 

$506,054,676.  at  $1.997 10,108,897  60 

Or  New  York  city's  taxes  increased  by 4,359,334  36 

Brooklyn's  taxes  reduced  by 4,359,374  30 
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Third.  A  further  increase  of  New  York  taxation  to  equalize 
salaries. 

The  principal  items  of  annual  expenditure  in  both  cities,  exclus- 
ive of  State  taxes  and  interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  city  debt,  are: 

New  Turk.  Btooklyn.  Total.. 

Police  department.  .  $5,139,147  64  $2,027,650  00  $7,166,797  64 
Fire  department.  . .  2,240,397  00  1,259,030  00  3,499,427  00 
Board  of  education,     4,634,137  27      2,331,924  00      6,966,061  27 


Total $17,6E 


Of  these  amounts  there  was  expended  for  salaries : 

New  Tork.  BrooUlyu.  Total. 

Police  department.  .  $4,506,570  00  $1,916,000  00  $6,425,570  00 
Fire  department.  . .  1,467,280  00  710,900  00  2,178,180  00 
Board  of  education,    3,684,470  00       1,772,268  00      5,456,738  00 


Total $14,060,488  00 


Upon  annexation  the  equalization  of  salaries  (raising  the  same 
to  those  now  paid  in  New  York  city)  would  result,  taking  the 
average  of  the  salaries  now  paid  in  each  dei)artment,  as  follows: 
Police  department,  5,368  officers  and  employes, 

at  $1,232.47.  .' $6,115,898  96 

Fire  department,  1,679  ofBcers  and  employes,  at 

?1,376.20 2,310,639  80 

Board  of  education,  7,812  officers  and  employes, 

at  $771.13 6,024,067  96 

$14,950,400  72 

Making  increase  of  taxation  to  equalize  salaries 

in  those  departments $889,918  72 

To  this  may  be  added  for  similar  increase  to 

equalize  salaries  and  wages  in  all  other  depart- 

^^^^^ 500,000  00 


Total. 
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To  which  also  add  additional  amount  requit-i'd 
to  equalize  salaries  of  policemen  under  chap- 
ter 741,  Laws  of  1894,  increasing  salaries  of 
patrolmen  and  roundsmen $1,143,750  00 

Making  a  total  increase  of  taxation  to  equal- 
ize salaries  and  wages |2,533,668  72 

This  added  to  present  amount  raised  bj  taxation,        50,127,298  68 

Making  total  tasation |52,660,967  40 

Making  rate  of  taxation,  $2,098. 
New  York  city's  share  in  proportion  to  valuation,      $42,128,774  32 

Present  taxation  of  New  York  city 35,659,026  78 

Increase  in  annual  taxation  of  New  York  city,        $6,469,747  54 


If  New  York  desires  to  extend  its  limits  at  all,  such  extensions 
should  be  to  the  northward  and  take  in  the  towns  and  villagea 
close  to  its  present  northerly  boundary,  and  extending  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  Sound  and  the  East  river  are  at  present  the 
natural  boundaries  of  all  our  important  city  interests.  Even  this 
at  present  time  would  be  premature,  and  may  be  well  laid  aside 
nntil  we  have  secured  municipal  rapid  transit  and  additional 
school  accommodations,  the  completion  of  our  public  parks,  large 
and  small,  and  of  the  new  aqueduct,  its  reservoirs  and  system 
of  distribution,  the  laying  out  and  improvement  of  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  wards,  and  the  renovation  of  our  pave- 
ments and  sewerage  system.  Providing  for  these,  even  with  the 
utmost  economy,  will  exhaust  our  ability  under  the  CoDStitution, 
and  increase  the  burthen  of  annual  taxation. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  A.  DEERING. 

New  York,  October  22,  1894. 
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Mil  DoiiK-Mus; 

-Mr.  I'li'siilciU  iiud  CciitlcnRn:  If.v  I'.il-  last  Lt'^isliiLure  an  act 
was  passed  intended  to  elicit  at  tlie  election  to  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 6th  next,  an  (.'xp  res  si  on  of  opinion  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Sew  York,  Kings,  <iueeus  and  Kielimoud  on  the 
question  of  annexing  to  the  present  city  of  New  York  the  terri- 
tory contained  within  the  tliree  counties  last  named. 

While  the  opinion  tlms  expressed  by  the  inliabitauls  of  tlie 
proposed  "Greater  New  Yorij"  will  accomplish  notiiing  prac- 
tically, it  will  surely  lead,  if  the  majority  of  votes  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative, to  an  act  of  consolidation  by  a  subsctjueut  Tvegialature, 
which  act  will  most  likely  not  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification  or  rejection. 

With  Chicago  pi'essing  New  York  so  closely  in  the  number  of 
her  population  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  to  desire  that  our  bounda- 
ries be  extended  to  take  in  as  much  territoi^'  as  Chicago  to-day 
does,  and  thereby  show  a  population  double  tliat  of  the  latter 
city. 

It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  voters  infoiin  themselves 
thoroughly  as  to  what  is  involved  by  Hie  proposed  annexation. 

The  question  of  taking  Brooklyn  into  our  niunicipiil  limits  is 
the  main  factor  and  a  matter  of  most  serious  import. 

The  debt  of  New  York  city  is  about  *1(H),0((0.00()  on  an 
assessed  valuation  of  |2.()0ll,ll(ll).(l(((),  or  3  per  cent.  The  debt  of 
Brooklyn  is  about  $50,000,000  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $500,- 
000,000,   or  10  per  cent. 

This  comparison,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  show  the  rel- 
ative situation  financially  of  the  two  cities,  because  while  New 
York  real  estate  is  not  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  more 
than  one-half  its  value,  in  Brooklyn  it  is  assessed  for  fully  three- 
fourths,  and  I  frequently  find  instances  where  the  assessment  for 
purposes  of  taxation  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  property. 

Take  the  following  instanci-  of  Brnoklyu  awscsHments  for  the 
jiurpose  of  taxation. 
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Of  property. 

ABBessea  at 
^11,000 

7,000 

5,700 

9,01)0 

6,500 

27.500 

25,000 

9.000 

7,000 

8,000 

5,800 

13.000 

12,300 

7,000 

7.500 

*114,900 

?95,700 

Showing  total  value  of  these  ten  properties  to  be  $114,900, 
while  they  are  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  by  the  city  ot 
Brooklyn,  $95,700. 

On  these  excessive  valuations  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  rate 
in  Brooklyn  is  almost  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  in  New 
York,  on  a  much  lower  assessment,  it  is  considerably  under  two 
per  cent, 

Xo  public  improvement,  such  as  our  new  bridges,  viaduct, 
speedway,  thousands  of  acres  of  parks,  can  be  made  in  Brooklyn, 
because  she  is  in  debt  to-day  up  to  the  constitutional  limit,  and 
every  dollar  extorted  from  taxpayers  on  the  scale  shown  above 
is  either  used  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  existing  debt  op 
absorbed  by  the  ring  by  which  she  is  governed. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  after  years  of  elfort  in  that  direction, 
the  Brooklyn  Congressmen  got  an  act  passed  selling  to  the  city 
part  of  the  navy  yard  land  for  market  purposes,  at  a  price  of 
$1,000,000.  The  transaction  could  not  be  carried  out,  because 
the  city  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  properly  debarred  her  from  incurring  further  indebt- 
edness, so  that  Mayor  Boody  made  an  arrangement  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  a  year  or  more  of  time  for  the 
payment. 
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Whereby  by  still  further  inereasiug  their  already  enormonti 
tax  Taluations  it  was  made  possible  to  issue  bonds  and  pay  for 
this  land  from  the  proceeds  of  them,  or  whether  the  land  be  not 
paid  for  yet  to-day  I  do  not  know. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  Brooklyn,  a  most  active  consolidation 
league  has  been  formed,  with  branches  in  every  ward,  to  further 
thia  scheme  to  foist  a  city  practically  bankrupt  into  partnership 
on  equal  terms  with  the  prosperous  metropolis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  to  ascertain  to  what  an 
enormous  extent  the  annual  taxes  on  New  York  city  realty  will 
be  increased,  as  things  staud  to-day,  if  thia  scheme  of  consolida- 
tion be  consummated. 

■  And  when  we  consider  that  Brooklyn,  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  making  of  a  city,  has  been  starved  for  generations; 
that  half  of  her  streets  to-day  are  paved  with  cobble  stones  and 
boulders,  many  of  them  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel;  that  her  water 
supply  is  entirely  inadequate  to  her  population;  that  Prospect 
park  is  the  only  park  worth  mentioning  within  her  borders,  and 
that  in  almost  every  reapect  she  is  lacking  in  everything  which 
goes  to  make  a  large  city  attractive,  we  can  faintly  imagine  what 
a  scramble  there  would  be  on  the  part  of  her  population  imim;- 
diately  after  her  annexation  to  New  York  to  have  all  these  things 
supplied  to  her  at  the  expense  of  the  New  York  city  of  to-day. 

It  behooves  every  one  who  has  the  interest  and  further  progresB 
of  New  York  city  at  heart,  not  only  to  vote  against  consolidation, 
but  to  see  that  all  whom  he  can  intluence,  and  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  evil  effects  of  consolidation,  do  the  same. 

Mk.  Romaine: 
In  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  last  clause.  I  will  say  that 
I  do  not  now  personally  represent  any  one  from  the  twenty-third 
or  twenty-fourth  wards,  although  Mr,  Levey  has  ajipeared  here 
as  the  individual  representative  of  his  avtu  inlercsf.  tnid  <'.y -Mayor 
Ely's  interest,  and  tlicy  liave  several  associatidns  ii|i  there 
which  now  desire  tn  have  ii  full  hearing  on  ihiw  (juhjecl,  hrcanse 
they  are  convinced  that  it  means  the  practical  cessiition  of  the 
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appropriations  for  that  district  if  we  have  any  so-called  equaliza- 
tion of  taxes  and  valuation. 

Me,  Lexow: 
It  means  more,  does  it  not?     It  means  those  upper  wards  of 
New  York  city  are  opposed  to  consolidation  as  a  principle;  that 
their  repi-esentation  in  the  Senate  last  year  are  opposed  to 
consoli  lotion. 

Mr.  Eomainb: 
It  may  be,  sir, 
Mr.  Lbxow: 
It  means  that  the  consolidation  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  BroolilyD,  and  take  from  them  the  natural  increment  of  the 
population  they  will  get  if  Brooklyn  is  not  annexed  or  consolidated 
with  New  York. 

Mh.  Romainh: 
That  I  understand  is  their  view,  but  they  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
heard  very  distinctly  when  they  are  given  an  opportunity.  It  is 
a  long  distance  from  here  to  the  Harlem  river,  and  I  know  one  of 
their  counsel  could  not  get  here  to-day,  as  he  is  out  of  town;  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  present  and  ask  of  your  committee  a 
day  on  which  their  side  of  the  case  can  be  heard;  therefore,  I 
have  purposely  refrained  from  including  the  name  of  Mr.  Haffen, 
the  commissioner  of  street  improvement  for  that  district,  and  the 
concourse  commissioners,  and  possibly  certain  others  connected 
with  the  immediate  development  of  that  locality,  and  I  have 
omitted  to  include  in  the  general  development  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  and  the  tenement-house  com- 
mission that  are  applying  to  the  Legislature,  I  believe  now,  for  an 
expenditure  of  |5,0(»0,l)flO  a  year  for  certain  purposes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  own  position  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  state  I 
own  nrithor  dock  proi>erty  or  tenement -bouse  property,  so  I 
am  ri)t  berr  in  the  [wisifion  of  a  ple;',der  for  condemnation  pro- 
^■.■(iidSrs  on  i^1<■  jiart  of  the  city  of  New  York.     I  would  not  be 
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affected  bj  the  expenditure  of  all  these  moDeys  which,  largely  by 
mandatory  legislation,  has  been  put  on  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  would  not  affect  my  individual  property  in  the  slightest 
degree,  "We  therefore  respectfully  ask  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  (or  that  purpose. 

Mb.  Lhxow: 
Have  you  any  further  argument  to  make  to-day,  or  would  any- 
body here  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Sgth  Low: 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  as  a  New  York  merchant. 

Mh.  Komainb; 
I  would  like  to  ask,  as  a  taxpayer,  that  any  citizen  and  tax- 
payer in  the  city  of  New  York  who  appears  here  in  advocacy  of 
the  scheme  of  equal  taxation,  may  hereafter  be  held  amenable  to 
the  process  of  this  committee,  so  we  ean  have  his  testimony  under 
oath.  We  are  not  asking  for  testimony  at  present  from  gentlemen 
in  Brooklj'n,  or  Long  Island  City,  or  Staten  Island;  but  I  would 
simply  like  to  reserve  that  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  league 
which  I  represent,  that  we  may  hereafter  call  these  gentii-nien, 
if  we  see  fit,  and  examine  thein;  or  that  you  may  call  tlieiu.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  oath  hereafter;  and  that  we  may  Jiave  rhe 
opportunity  to  cross-examine. 

Me.  Grady  r 
Mr.  Komaine,  you  can  see  the  granting  of  the  application  made 
by  you  would  put  the  Legislature  practically  in  arrears. 

Mr.  Romainb: 
■    Wf  only  ask  for  limi;  for  a  hearing. 


Yes;    hilt  you  wi,>-')i  IIl.'si^  gentlemen  to  be  Kuhpoeriiinl  ;i1  such 
time  as  yon  siiggi'st;  and  (he  time  for  licariiig  would  depend  on 
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the  time  you  might  set.    Tliore  would  ho  n  pood  deal  of  ciimvi lative 
testimony  if  we  only  subpoenaed  ttiose  gentlemen  named. 

Mr.  Romainb: 

Tliat  may  be  so,  qnite  largely.  The  comptroller  has  already- 
testified  before  the  Supreme  Court  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
rapid  transit  that  the  vote  of  1894,  taken  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  that 
fifty  million  dollars  should  be  spent,  could  not  be  carried  out  hy 
the  city  in  his  opinion,  with  the  other  expenses  passed  by  man- 
■datory  legislation.  Rapid  transit  could  not  be  carried  out,  if  thia 
thing  went  through  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Grady: 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  result  attained  by  all  the  testimony 
taken.  Of  course  we  could  not  disturb  the  fact,  that  is,  of  New 
York  city  if  consolidated  with  Brooklyn  and  the  other  territory 
under  the  terms  of  fair  and  equal  taxation,  will  certainly  at  the 
inception  of  the  consolidation  be  subjected  to  greater  burdens 
of  taxation  than  it  now  bears,  and  that  Brooklyn  and  other  local- 
ities will  be  to  the  same  extent  relieved.  Would  the  inquiry  go 
any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Romaine: 
I  think  it  would  go  further.     I  think  it  relates  to  the  legal  statua 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  New  York,  whether  it  cS,n,  or  shall  be 
diverted  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Orady: 
There  is  not  in  this  question  now  before  the  committee  any; 
possibility  of  at  all  interfering  with  the  sinking  fund  or  deter- 
mining its  legal  status,  or  disturbing  it. 

Mr.  Romaine; 

You  are  aware  that  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  sinking 
fund  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
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I  am;  but  here  is  rim  posiLiou  of  this  committee:  We  are  now 
hearing  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  cousolidation  of  New  York 
and  the  adjoining  territory  upon  the  ground  that  the  people 
have  voted  for  it  upon  the  one  hand;  and  those  who  believe  that 
notwithstanding  that  vote,  for  some  reason  that  political  consoli- 
dation should  not  take  place.  Then  there  is  the  other  element  to 
which  our  attention  is  called,  if  the  political  consolidation  is 
decided  upon,  shall  it  be  on  lines  of  fair  and  equal  taxation.  I 
lira,  in  my  personal  judgment  and  opinion,  an  anti-consoJidation- 
ist;  first,  for  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  that  I  think 
!New  York  will  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  upon  the  political  ground  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  this  great  community  shall  never  have  more  thaa 
one-half  of  the  representation  of  the  Senate,  even  if  it  has  three- 
quarters  of  the  population. 

Mb.  Romaine: 
Those  matters  we  have  not  touched  on. 

Mr.  Grady: 
1  want  to  say  on  both  of  those  grounds  I  iini  opposed  to  it  my- 
self; but  how  is  any  man  who  holds  his  commission  by  reason 
of  a  public  vote  going  to  get  from  under  the  vote  that  instructed 
the  Legislature  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  these  localities,  con- 
solidation shqjild  be  had.  Now  that  is  a  point  to  which  I  think 
all  legitimate  discussion  before  this  present  committee  should  be 
directed.  How  can  you  get  from  under  this  vote?  You  say  there 
were  circumstances  attending  it  that  do  not  make  it  a  finality. 
What  vote  can  you  get  that  will  be  so  relieved  from  cii'cumt*lauccs 
that  affect  it  that  it  will  be  considered  a  finality?  What  objection 
cau  he  urged  to  that  vote  that  can  not  be  urged  to  the  vote  on  a 
constitutional  amendment?  How  is  any  man  who  is  appointed 
under  representation  of  that  vote  to  get  from  under  that  vote? 
That  disturbs  the  committee.  There  are  others  who  think  they 
see  their  way  clear  to  avoiding  that  question. 
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Mb.  Bomaine: 
We  will  present  our  side  on  that  question  at  length  at  the 
proper  time;  and  if  jon  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 

That  was  the  very  reason  why  I  suggested  to  you  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  this  argument  of  yours  and  this  testimony  you  seek 
to  take  here  would  be  more  properly  addressed  to  this  committee 
if  this  committee  reported  in  favor  of  political  consolidation  at 
all,  and  then  upon  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  ways  and  means 
whereby  actual  and  flnal  consolidation  can  be  secured,  this 
argument  you  now  make  can  be  more  properly  addressed.  Here 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  simple  consolidation  or  carrying  into 
effect  the  popular  vote  of  1894;  and  the  argument  about  Brooklyn, 
although  it  did  go  into  the  question  of  taxation  and  subsiduary 
questions,  were  mainly  addressed  to  the  committee  to  show  that 
on  the  part  of  the  anti-consolidation  commission  that  that  vote 
had  some  point,  and  some  reason  behind  it  why  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Mr.  Romaine; 
This  is  New  York  and  not  Brooklyn,  and  we  believe  we  have 
cogent  reasons;  we  believe  we  can  show  them  to  you. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
We  will  hear  you  on  other  reasons,  then. 

Mn.  Romaine: 
Will  the  committee,  if  the  chairman  please,  be  in  a  position 
to  announce  that  it  will  remit  all  those  questions  to  a  future  day 
todiscussionon  taxation,  and  will  addressitself  solely  to  the  politi- 
cal union ;  that  it  will  cut  off  debate  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Eaat 
river,  who  claim  that  they  stand  on  the  foundation  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  for  Brooklyn?     >'o,  sir;  you  have  not  done  it  radically. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  1o  bring  that  iuto  debate 
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in  deliating  the  motion  proposed,  but  not  to  make  an  issue  or  point 
here  which  will  distract  the  committee  from  the  main  pi'o position, 
which  is,  "  Shall  this  committee  report  back  to  the  Legislature 
its  belief  that  the  popular  vote  of  1894  should  be  adhered  to?" 

Mb,  Ro mains: 
I  think  we  would  greatlv  desire  to  be  heard  to-daj  on  that 


Mr.  a,  a.  Lbvby: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  a  few  words  in 
addition  to  what  I  said  before  directed  particularly  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  what  you  yourself  and  the  Hon.  Senator  Gradj  said, 
as  to  the  effect  upon  your  committee  as  published  on  this  refer- 
endum vote  which  was  taken  in  1894.  From  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  proceedings  in  Brooklyn  I  understand  that  you, 
yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  repeatedly  asked  the  question  whether 
that  vote  might  not  be  considered  as  an  estoppel  upon  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  main  question  of  consolidation.  Sow  as  matters 
very  properly  bearing  on  that  question,  I  hold  in  m.v  hand  here 
a  publication  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun.  October  26, 
1894.  which  was  a  reprint  of  a  publication  issued  by  the  com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  Green  was  chairman.  I  will  read  the  whole 
of  it.  This  was  just  prior  to  the  vote  of  1894:  "At  the  coming 
general  election  the  question  will  be  put  before  the  people  of  this 
city,  of  lirooklyn,  and  of  a  considerable  surrounding  territory 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  these  two  cities, 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  be  better  or  not  to  make  this 
whole  territory  one  great  municipality.  It  is  an  important  ques- 
tion and  one  which  should  be  thought  about  and  carefully  dis- 
cussed so  that  by  the  time  election  day  comes  around,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  hence,  all  the  electors  may  be  prepared  to  cast 
their  ballots  upon  this  subject  with  an  intelligent  purpose, 

"  In  this  article  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
consolidation  scheme,  but  to  put  before  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  is  about  to  be  asked  to  vote  upon. 
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"  For  many  years  efl'orta  have  Ijccii  iiiadf  to  bi'iiiff  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn  under  a  single  government.  Each  city  has  had 
territory  added  to  it  in  the  meantime  until  New  York  city  has 
absorbed  the  county  that  it  stood  in  and  taken  in  a  lot  more  of 
land  to  the  north  of  it,  and  Brooklyn  under  the  action  of  the  recent 
laws  by  which  it  has  acquired  Coney  Island  and  othei'  places,  will 
soon  include  all  of  Kings  county. 

"  The  Consolidation  League  of  Brooklyn  and  Mr.  Audi-ew  H. 
Green  and  his  associates  in  this  city,  who  believe  that  it  wii!  be 
■of  advantage  to  go  on  with  such  work  and  bring  the  two  cities 
and  some  of  their  surrounding  towns  into  one  compact  municipal- 
ity, got  tJie  Legislature  last  winter  to  pass  the  following  bill: 

"  Chapter  64. —  An  act  providing  foe  the  submitting  the  question 
of  consolidation  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  cei'tain  territory 
under  a  single  municipal  administration  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
"Chapter  64  of  the  Laws  of  1894.  And  publishing  that  bill  which 
provided  that  at  the  next  general  election  held  in  this  city  tliere 
should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  of  the 
said  territory  the  question  of  consolidation  under  one  municipal 
government.  Now,  that  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  notice  that 
was  given  to  the  voters  of  the  territory  afl'ected  as  to  tlie  question 
that  was  to  be  brought  before  them  for  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise:  '  The  question  of  its  consolidation  under  one  municipal 
goTernment'  That  was  all  the  notice  the  electors  had.  That 
was  the  question  upon  which  they  voted;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Now.  after  publishing  this  act,  this  circular  of  this  com- 
mission prints  a  map  of  tlie  territory,  and  winds  up  with  these 
remarks:  'The  accompanying  map  shows  just  what  territory  it 
Is  proposed  to  include  in  the  new  city,  and  it  is  the  electors  living 
within  these  limits  that  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  they 
will  cast  the  ballot  which  reads  for  consolidation  or  the  one 
against  it.' 

"The  questions  which  the  voters  will  naturally  ask  now  are: 

"  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  if  there  is  a  majority  vote  for 
consolidation  ? 
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"If  one  great  city  be  erected  m  place  of  the  two  big  ones  and  the 
surrounding  towuB  and  village  governments,  what  form  of  gov- 
erninent  is  to  succeed  these? 

"Will  New  York  also  absorb  tho  others  and  take  them  under  the 
wing  of  its  present  city  government,  or  will  an  entirely  new 
organization  follow? 

"The  present  vote  will  settle  none  of  these  questions.  The  voter 
need  not  bother  himself  at  all  about  them.  Whether  he  votes 
for  or  against  bis  ballot,  either  singly  or  aggregated  with  all  the 
others  cast,  will  not  have  a  particle  of  legal  weight.  If  every 
vote  were  cast  in  favor  of  consolidation  the  only  thing  that  would 
be  accomplished  would  he  to  furnish  the  advocates  of  the  Greater 
New  York  with  a  cogent  and  perhaps  overwhelming  argument  to 
prove  to  the  next  Legislature  that  the  necessary  laws  should  be 
passed  to  carry  out  their  demand. 

"  This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  vote.  The  friends  of  the 
Greater  New  York  have  arranged  this  in  this  manner  purposely. 
Had  the  law  made  it  obligatory  for  the  coming  Legislature  to 
pass  laws  to  carry  out  the  consolidation  of  this  territory  in  case  of 
a  favorable  vote,  it  would  have  been  a  grave  question  as  to  whethep 
such  an  enactment,  seeking  to  bind  the  action  of  a  future  legisla- 
tive body,  would  have  been  constitutional. 

"  All  the  questions,  therefore,  which  might  arise  as  to  how  the 
Greater  New  York  is  to  be  governed,  will  he  fought  out  in  the 
Legislature.  What  you  are  to  decide  is  whether  you  want  a 
Greater  New  York  or  not,  and  whether  you  wish  to  become  a  part 
of  it." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  that  statement  published 
by  this  Consolidation  League  it  is  very  clear  that  neither  the 
Legislature  or  your  committee  is  at  all  estopped  by  the  question  of 
the  vote  of  1894  from  considering  the  entire  question  of  consolida- 
tion in  its  details  as  res  nova. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Then  any  suggestion  1  made  oi*  \on  made  on  the  ftrsf  argu- 
ment before  the  committee  was  that  when  the  question  of  detail 
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was  reached,  it  should  more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee after  we  have  decided  the  main  propositioii  as  to  whether 
consolidation  shall  take  place. 

Mr.  Levky: 
Mere  inchoate  consolidation,  without  any  details  whatever. 
Without  affecting  the  office  or  tenure  of  office  of  any  office  holder 
in  any  part  of  this  district,  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  Have 
you  got  no  further  than  that.  Then  I  say  you  should  follow  the 
mandate  of  the  people  in  this  vote;  but  I  say  after  that  vote  it  ie 
impossible  that  yon  can  consider  yourself  estopped  from  anything 
more  than  a  mere  declaration  by  the  Legislature  that  these  terri- 
tories shall  be  consolidated.  Your  bill  mates  it  mandatory  upon 
this  commission  to  enact  a  system  of  equal  and  uniform  taxation; 
that  is  the  expression. 

Mb,  Lbxow: 
They  propose  bills  to  the  Legislature,  they  can  not  enact  any 
thing. 

Mr.  Levey: 
You  suggest  vFhether  it  is  desirable  that  the  bill  shall  be  pro- 
posed.    Yon    should    consider    the    question    or    you    should 
not  have  come  saying  that  you  are  estopped  by  the  legislatioD 
passed,  which  compels  you  to  say  the  taxation  shall  be  uniform. 

Mb.  Gkadt: 

It  may  raise  the  question  whether  you  shall  have  consolidation 
at  all.  If  you  are  not  going  to  have  consolidation  upon  the  line 
of  fair  and  equal  taxation,  I  do  not  think  there  nm  lie  any 
difference  of  opinion  about  this  committee  being  able  to  decide^ 
that  you  can  not  have  consolidation  at  all. 

Mr.  Lhvet: 
I  rather  agree  with  the  Senator  myself  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Grady: 
Whj  not  face  the  question. 

Mr.  Levey: 
If  the  ch.iirman  lakes  the  view  that  this  vote  of  the  people  of 
189i  is  a  mandate  compelling  the  Legislature  to  make  a  report 
in  favor  of  consolidation  and  leave  the  details  afterwards  to  be 
considered  —  which  I  should  consider  very  absurd  legislation  — 
■whj,  I  can  not  object  to  it;  but  it  goes  on  further. 

Andrew  H.  Green: 
Allow  me— 

Mr.  Lexow: 
You  are  in  favor  of  consolidation.  I  suppose? 

Mb,  Green: 
I  believe  I  am. 
Mr.  Lexow; 
I  want  to  ask  a  question.     I  want  to  correct  a  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman.     It  speaks  of  the  Consolidation  League.     Did 
you  mean  the  Consolidation  League,  or  the  consolidation  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Levey: 
I  simply  read  what  is  in  there. 

Mb.  Green: 
This  is  an  article  in  the  newspajier,  not  published  by  any  con- 
solidated league. 

Mil.  Levey  : 
It  is  contemporaneous. 

Mr.  Green; 
I  do  not  wish  to  intiTnipf.  as  it  is  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
other  side. 
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Mr.  Levey: 

That  statement   has  considerable  value   as   coutemporaneous 
evidence. 

Mr.  Green: 

It  is  a  newspaper  statemeot. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
I  think,  however,  Senator  Grady  is  stating  the  position  of  tbis 
committee  with  absolute  accuracy;    that  is,  that  every  location 
shall  be  treated  fairly, 

Mr.  Rogers: 
May  I  say  this  one  word;  fair  and  equal  taxation  has  a  very 
plausable  sound;  but  when  two  partners  come  together  in  the 
way  of  business,  one  putting  in  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other 
putting  in  fifty  thousand  dollars,  should  the  one  putting  in  ten 
thonsand  dollars  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  benefit  than  the 
one  who  puts  in  fifty  thousand  dollars?     1  think  not. 

A  Voice: 
Tliat  depends  on  the  amount  of  brains  contributed, 

Mb.  Rogebs: 
I  think  so.     Fair  and  equal  taxation  would  be  to  let  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  pay  its  share  of  expenses  and  the  city  of  New  York  pay 
its  share;  that  would  be  fair  and  equal  taxation. 

Mr.  Grady: 
What  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  is  that  from  my 
experience  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  pass  nor  is  it  profit- 
able to  discuss  any  bill  that  will  provide  for  a  consolidation, 
unless  we  provide  that  all  of  the  new  territory  should  be  treated 
aiilie  in  tlie  matter  of  assessment  and  taxation. 
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Mr.  Eomainb: 
I  would  simply  state  that  the  former  comptroller  of  the  city 

of  New  York  ia  of  the  opinion  —  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Meyer  —  that 
consolidation  is  practicable  having  taxable  uuits,  as  it  has  now, 

Mr.  Gradt: 
It  is  practicable? 

Mr.  Eomainh: 
Yea. 


The  practicability  that  I  am  discussing  is  the  practicability  of 
getting  seventy-six  votes  in  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Romaink: 
I  understand  you.     He  aaya  aa  a  financial  problem  it  is  quite 
practicable. 

Mr.  Gbadi: 
I  understand  that;  but  I  say  the  question  is  not  an  advisability 
question,  as  you  might  think  that  while  you  do  not  appear  oppos- 
ing political  consolidation,  but  appear  here  only  opposing  the 
equal  and  uniform  taxation  of  all  the  new  territory,  in  case  a 
bill  should  pass  that  that  is  one  and  the  same  question.  You 
might  as  well  not  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  provide 
political  consolidation  without  all  the  territory  was  treated  alike 
in  the  matter  of  assessments  and  taxation.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  sjHjak 
for  it,  except  as  an  old  and  intimate  friend  lias  a  feeling  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Komaine: 
I  will  n.sk  the  committer  if  they  will  he  kind  enough  to  rule  on 
our  committee's  application  for  an  adjournment. 
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Mr.  Lexow: 

The  comaiittee  will  take  tliat  into  consideration  iu  executive 
session. 

Mr.  Komaine: 
Will  we  have  an  annooncenient  of  it? 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
I  can  not  say.     We  will  probably  consider  it  immediately  after 
tMs  session,  and  probably  announce  the  decision.     That  will  rest 
with  tbe  majority  of  the  committee.     Is  there  anybody  else  who  de- 
sires to  speak  against  consolidation? 

Mk.  Lowe  : 
I  desire  to  speak  against  it.  I  desire  to  protest,  Mr.  Ohairman, 
against  any  action  being  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
or  by  this  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  of  1894.  Now,  while 
it  may  be  admitted  by  some  that  from  a  view  taken  in  accord  with 
the  letter  of  the  law  we  are  committed  to  the  question  of  consolida- 
tion, when  we  take  tlie  spirit  of  the  law  into  consideration  we 
are  committed  to  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind;  and  I  also  pro- 
test, Mr.  Chairman,  against  a  vote  which  is  called  a  vote  of 
opinion  before  election,  without  any  finality  about  it  whatsoever, 
being  called  the  will  of  the  people  after  election.  Now,  I  think 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  know  the  difference  between  their  opinions 
and  their  will;  and  when  they  voted  on  this  question  they  did 
not  express  their  will.  The  act  which  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  said  nothing  about  the  will  of  the 
people;  it  merely  said  "an  expression;"  so  it  is  idle  talk.  It 
is  un-American  talk  to  speak  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  express- 
ing their  will  on  the  subject  of  consolidation;  and  I  call 
you  to  witness,  gentlemen,  that  the  papers  and  the  hostile 
press  had  in  every  direction  since  the  election  spoken  of 
the  opinion  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  the  will  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  I  need  not  say  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  know  the 
difference  between  an  expression  of  their  opinion  and  an  expres- 
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feioD  of  their  will,  and  so  1  t)elieve  of  every  Americau  citizen. 
Now,  I  am  opposed  to  consolidation  because  I  have  liouest 
convictions  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  much  better  for  New  York, 
and  much  better  for  Brooklyn  not  to  consolidate.  I  speak  from 
the  standpoint,  of  course,  to-day  as  a  merchant  of  New  York; 
and  I  also  speak  more  or  l^s  directly  as  a  resident  of  Brooklyn; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  as  much  the  interest  of  the  one  at 
heart  as  I  have  the  other;  and  I  do  not  feel  that  this  all-important 
question  has  received  the  consideration  that  it  ought  to  have. 
A  question  of  this  magnitude,  affecting  the  entire  interest  of  the 
whole  country  to  an  extent  which  perhaps  no  one  realizes.  The 
metropolis  of  the  United  States  is  something  more  than  a  big  city. 
It  means  that  it  affects  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  degree;  and  I  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  very  first 
magnitude,  for  every  American,  citizen,  as  well  as  for  every 
resident  of  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  I  say  that  I  welcome  the 
hearings  which  have  been  given  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  for  the  reason  that  they  let  in  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  this  important  subject;  and  I  feel  that  even  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  —  and  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  good  people  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  world  — ■  it 
Is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  people  living  anywiiere  else  are 
better  or  worse  in  any  respect,  but  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  New  York  to  do  justice 
to  the  people  that  of  necessity  should  have  it  really  at  arms  length. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  1  urge  and  respectfully  pray  that  this  ques- 
tion receive  more  and  thorough  attention.  When  the  city  of 
London  was  consolidated  the  matter  was  considered  most  exhaus- 
tively. They  had  meeting  after  meetiug,  and  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals were  invited,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  reports  were 
sent  in;  but  it  has  been  our  experience  in  that  respect  that  the 
matter  has  been  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Now,  Mr, 
f'haimian,  may  I  ask  to  what  extent  this  commission  of  inquiry 
h.as  inquired?  Has  it  consulted,  for  instance,  in  Brooklyn,  the 
men  who  occupy  Ihe  most  responsible  j>ositions  there,  who  are 
most  inter<*l('d  (here''     Iljis  it  i-allcd  any  public  meeting?     I  saw 
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a  statement  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  it  had  not  held  a 
meeting  there  for  twelve  years. 

Mk,  Gbben  : 
May  I  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Lowe: 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  Mr.  Grreen  answer  it. 

Mb.  Gkebn: 
You  alluded  to  a  statement  made  in  the  paper  that  we  had  not 
had  a  meeting  for  twelve  years.  We  have  not  been  in  existence 
longer  than  six  years,  so  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  it  in 
twelve  years.  This  thing  started  in  1890.  We  had  meeting  after 
meeting  and  public  hearings  advertised  in  the  paper  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  men  from  Brooklyn  and  New  York  appearing 
before  us,  gathered  all  the  statistics  of  debt  and  taxable  areas; 
and  therefore,  I  want  to  make  public  that  fact  in  the  newspapers, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  speaks  with  fairness. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 

You  refer  to  your  memorial  setting  forth  all  those  facts. 

Mr.  Lowh: 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  statement  in  the  paper  is  not  correct. 
The  gentleman  who  has  spoken,  I  think,  refers  to  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  present  commission.  1  am  not  sore  whether 
there  was  not  another  commission  prior  to  the  present  one.  At 
any  rate  this  question  has  been  talked  about,  of  course,  for  a  long 
time  informally;  but  nevertheless,  speaking  of  the  report  of  that 
commission,  after  the  vote  of  1894,  I  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a 
single  report  of  that  commission.  I  sent  to  Albany  to  get  this 
report;  and  finally,  in  order  to  get  what  there  was  to  be  had, 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Green's  office,  and  I  received  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  subject.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think 
that  this  question  has  received  the  consideration  to  which  it  is 
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entitled;  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inyestigate  the  c&mmission  itself,  and  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  it  is  an  inequality  for  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
and  for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and-  find  out  exactly  what  it 
Las  done.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  work  of  this 
eommisflion  has  been  mostly  voluntary.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  can  easily  see  that  they  would  be  limited  in  their  belief  to  do  the 
question  justice;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should 
have  ample  means  and  ample  facilities  placed  at  your  disposal 
in  order  that  a  proper  investigation  may  be  made;  but  1  do  say 
that  I  think  when  the  investigation  of  the  committee  is  made  that 
it  will  be  found  that  they  have  had  no  facility  for  giving  the 
matter  proper  attention,  and  therefore,  I  respectfully  protest 
against  any  action  being  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  until  this  matter  Las  received  the  consideration  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Does  anybody  desire  to  speak  further  against  consolidation? 

Mk.  Clabencb  Winthrop  Bowbn; 
I  desire  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
The  first  hearing  is  against  consolidation.     Are  you  against  it? 

Mb.  Bowbn: 
Yes,  1  tUnk  so ;  a  word  on  tLat.  I  Lave  been  asked  to  come  here 
and  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  to  say  this,  if  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  to,  that  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  hearings  have 
been  given  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  that  an  equal  number  should 
be  given  to  tlie  citizens  of  New  York,  and  that  we  should  be  in  no 
hurry  to  close  this  matter  to-day  or  Monday;  but  that  we  should 
take  ample  time  to  consider  it  in  every  respect.  I  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  and  have  lived  there  most  of  my  life,  but  at  present 
a  citizen  of  New  York;  and  I  believe  the  citizenn  of  Brooklyn,  as 
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well  as  the  citizens  of  New  Yoi-1;,  wish  consolidation;  but  tliej 
wish  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  honorable  to  both  cities,  and  fair  to 
both  cities,  and  certainly  thert^  can  be  no  harm  in  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion. 1  would  suggest — -perhaps  the  suggestion  has  already 
been  made  —  that  the  mayor  of  this  city,  and  the  Ijeads  of  the 
different  departments  and  some  of  the  leading  members  in  this  city 
be  especially  requested  to  come  here  and  give  their  views.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  I  would,  therefore,  repeat,  viz. : 
That  the  fullest  hearing  be  given,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
be  made  before  your  honorable  committee  make  its  recommenda- 
tions at  Albany. 

Me,  Lbxow: 
Does  anytwdj  else  desire  to  be  heai-d  against  consolidation? 
If  not,  the  hearing  for  to-day  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  will  be 
closed,  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  will  be  heard, 
if  they  desire  it. 

Me.  Bomainb: 
At  what  time  does  the  committee  sit? 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
That  will  depend  on  whether  those  in  faror  of  consolidation 
wish  to  do  any  talking.     We  will  sit  two  hours  if  those  desiring 
consolidation    wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Gbadt: 
We  can  arrange,  Mr.  Romaine,  to  notify  you  and  your  collea- 
gues of  the  decision  of  the  committee  on  the  point  you  raised. 

Mb.  Eomainb: 
I  sicEply  want,  if  the  committee  overrules  me,  to  be  on  record. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 

You  probably  would  like  to  hear  the  argument  on  the  other  side. 
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Mb.  Romainb: 

I  would  only  ask,  od  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  New  York,  that 
if  any  citizen  of  New  York  appears  before  you  in  advocacy  of  the 
equalization  of  taxes  involved  in  consolidation,  that  we  be  allowed 
the  privilege,  in  case  we  have  an  investigation  under  oath,  that 
we  may  examine  them  under  oath,  and  that  the  subpoena  of  the 
commission  issue  to  them.  I  desire  to  place  on  record  one  com- 
munication on  the  subject  that  is  about  to  be  closed ;  and  if  yon 
will  allow  me,  I  will  hand  that  up  to  the  desk.  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  the  two  articles  in  the  Record  and  Guide  of  February  1, 
1896,  and  also  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 

'■A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  from  Brooklyn  asks :  'Where 
do  you  stand  on  the  question  of  consolidation V  Arc  you  for  or 
against?  l*he  Record  and  Guide  is  as  much  a  Brooklyn  as  a  New 
York  journal  —  in  fact,  isn't  it  the  representative  of  real  estate 
in  Greater  New  York? — and  it  should  lean  to  the  interests  of 
Brooklyn  as  well  as  to  those  of  Manhattan  Island.'  This  extract 
exhibits  the  working  of  the  ordinary  mind;  upon  every  vexing 
question  under  the  sun  one  is  to  take  at  once  a  definite  stand  at 
either  extreme  of  the  problem.  The  middle  ground,  where  thought 
and  self -instruct  ion  is  possible,  is  never  for  a  moment  considered 
tenable.  It  is  this  middle  ground,  however,  that  the  Record  and 
Guide  occupies  at  present  in  reference  to  consolidation.  We  de- 
sire to  have  the  subject  intelligently  treated.  I'p  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  had  very  little  except  newspaper  gush, '  politics  ' 
and  '  hurrah,'  and  we  believe  that  to  rush  through  so  serious  a 
matter  upon  this  stupid  impetus  is  to  create  foe  oui-selvi's  certain 
confusion  and  a  number  of  harassing  problems.  So  far,  the  cn'a- 
tion  of  a  Greater  New  York  has  received  scarcely  as  UMi<-h  real 
sober  consideration,  downright  careful  '  figuring,'  as  would  be 
given  to  the  formation  of  a  partnership  between  I  wo  iwanut 
stands.  The  vital  matters  of  taxation,  finance,  adminLsl  ration, 
development  of  the  proposed  municipality,  have  scarcely  been 
dealt  with  at  all.     Indeed,  from  the  marked  absence  of  rational 
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discussion  as  to  the  many  problems  tliat  lurk  under  these  details, 
it  might  he  imagined  that  consolidation  involves  nothing  but  a 
legislative  creation  of  a  geographical  oxpression  ■ —  a  sort  of  bap- 
tism, over  which  everybody  can  make  merry,  and  then  procwd 
with  business  as  before.  Onee  establish  our  larger  dty,  however, 
and  people  will  promptly  discover  that  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems which  they  previously  and  blindly  ignored  will  thrust  them- 
selves imperatively  to  the  front  for  solution.  New  Yorkers  have 
been  strangely  apathetic  about  consolidation.  Will  they  be  as 
indifferent  when  they  find  themselves  burdened  with  taxes  for 
needed  municipal  improvements  in  localities  across  the  East  river, 
the  proposition  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of?  There 
is  no  dodging  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  will  have  to  pay  some- 
thing for  consolidation.  If  they  are  willing  to  foot  the  bill,  well 
and  good.  Anyone  is  entitled  to  what  he  will  honestly  pay  his 
cash  for.  But  New  Yorkers  ought  not  to  order  goods  and  kick 
afterward  when  the  legitimate  charges  are  demanded.  More- 
over, consolidation  involves  the  abandonment  of  a  long  tradition 
and  the  substitution  of  a  new  policy.  New  Y'ork  hitherto  has 
regarded  the  north  as  the  natural  direction  for  civic  expansion, 
and  has  annexed  beyond  the  Harlem  a  very  vast  territory,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  yet  undeveloped.  All  the  superfluous  resources 
of  the  city  for  years  to  come  will  be  needed  to  improve  that 
district  and  advance  it  to  the  condition  of  even  many  New  Jersey 
suburban  towns.  Under  consolidation,  is  the  capital  of  the  city 
henceforth  to  be  deflected  in  part  from  the  betterment  of  this 
section  in  the  north  to  the  improvement  of  the  outskirts  of  Brook- 
lyn in  the  east?  The  question  is  not,  where  does  the  Record  and 
Guide  '  stand '  upon  these  matters,  but  where  do  the  people  of 
this  city,  the  real  estate  owners  and  taxpayers,  stand? 

"  Messrs.  Cyrus  Clark,  Cornelius  Doremus,  E.  H.  L.  Townsend, 
Benjamin  F.  Komaine,  August  A.  Levey  and  James  A.  Deering,  on 
behalf  of  the  Taxpayers'  Anti-Equalization  League  of  New  York, 
have  issued  an  address  to  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  New  York  city 
pointing  out  the  probable  effect  upon  property  intei'ests  and  public 
improvements  in  this  city  if  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
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cities,  towns  and  outlying  yillages  to  constitute  'Greater  New 
York '  be  carried  into  effect  upon  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Con- 
solidation Com  mis  si  on  ^  the  equalization  'of  taxation  and  valua- 
tion. The  statement  is  one  that  must  interest  every  citizen  and 
particularly  such  as  are  property  owners.  Those  who  desire  to 
peruse  it  and  join  in  the  work  of  the  league  should  communicate 
with  its  secretary  pro  tem.,  Mr.  Levey,  at  No.  20  Nassau  street, 
room  65. 

"  The  joint  committee  on  consolidation  has  announced  from 
Albany  that  it  will  give  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  consolidation 
in  this  city  to-day.  Presumably  the  place  of  heiiring  will  be  the 
City  Hall  and  the  time  11  A.  M." 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  White: 

COMMISSIONEK'S  OFFICE, 

ijBFARTMfJNT  OF  CiTY  WORKS,  MuNICIPAI.  Bun.DINO, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  January  31,  1896. 
Me.  William  C.  Redfield,  Garfield  Building,  Brookhin: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  morning  and  it  is 
now  6  o'clock  V.  M.,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
look  over  Mr.  Kieley's  statement  which  you  sent  me.  I  read  it 
at  the  time  he  made  it  and  have  a  general  recollection  of  it.  I  do 
not  remem'ber  that  Mr,  Kieley  opposed  "  Resubmission, "  which  I 
take  it  is  the  issue  of  the  hour.  The  statements  he  made  could, 
with  great  propriety  be  discussed  during  a  campaign  prior  to  a 
vote,  but  they  seem  to  me  of  little  account  now  when  the  main 
issue  is  the  right  of  citizens  of  Brooklyn  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

I  think  I  recall  that  Mr.  Kieley  said  Ihere  would  be  no  additions 
to  the  sinking  fund  prior  to  August,  and,  therefore,  no  opportunity 
to  issue  bonds  for  improvements  beyond  the  $2,300,000  on  hand 
January  1st.  If  he  said  this,  he  must  have  forgotten  the  items  of 
surplus  water  revenue,  interest  on  sinking  fund,  etc.,  etc.,  whick 
will  increase  the  margin  between  January  and  August  some  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  think.   I  speak  of  this  because 
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people  generally  imagine  that  our  only  increase  in  reeources  Is  by 
new  buildings  or  increased  valiiationa,  which  is  an  error.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  he  said  something  of  public  schools,  in  which  matter 
Brooklyn  is  far  ahead  of  New  York  to-day  that  it  would  be  retro- 
gression for  us  to  fall  to  her  level.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Kieley  said 
has  altered,  in  the  least,  my  opinoiu  that  Brooklyn  (mu 
go  right  along  in  a  moderate  way  with  all  needed  improvements 
and  that  they  will  be  made  more  rapidly  and  more  wisely  without 
consolidation  than  with  it.  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  I  respect  Mr.  Kieley's  judgment  to  the  contrary,  while  1 
differ  from  him.  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  treatment  of 
any  annexed  territory  by  any  city,  even  our  own,  to  warrant  the 
faith  which  he  seems  to  have  that  a  "  Greater  New  York  "  would 
spend  more  money  on  schools,  pavements,  parks,  etc.,  in  Brooklyn, 
than  we  shall  spend  by  ourselves,  but  as  I  said  before,  these  are 
questions  to  be  discussed  when  the  opportunity  for  discussion  is 
given  by  another  vote. 

1  regret  not  to  be  able  to  oblige  you  by  a  reply  in  detail,  but  you 
know  something  of  the  strain  of  closing  up  two  years'  work  in  this 
department  to  leave  it  in  clean  shape  for  my  successor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALFRED  T.   WHITE. 

Ebastds  Wiman: 
I  desire  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  consolidation,  for  the 
advantages  that  it  will  offer  to  New  York  in  three  Lhings:  That 
it  will  check  a  decline  of  foreign  commeroe,  which,  at  this  moment, 
is  menaced  to  a  great  degree;  second,  by  the  proposed  absorption 
of  Staten  Island,  it  will  check  the  decline  in  manufactures,  which 
New  York  is  rapidly  losing,  and  which,  because  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  it  suffers,  enables  cheap  towns,  such  as  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  Paterson,  Newark,  Scranton,  Reading,  and  even 
Philadelphia,  to  compete  most  successfully  against  them;  the 
third,  that  by  the  proposed  consolidation  homes  will  be  created 
for  the  workingmen  which  are  now  impossible  in  New  York.  Id 
relation  to  ocean  commerce,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  disabilities  which 
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it  snffers  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  are  the  most  astonishing  in 
the  history  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  The  absorption  of 
Staten  Island  by  consolidation  would  supply  the  three  great 
needa  that  New  York  now  feels  most  acutely,  that  is,  a  place 
for  receipt,  for  storage,  and  for  shipment.  Because  New  York 
lacks  what  Staten  Island  alone  can  supply,  her  foreign  commerce 
is  rapidly  declining;  she  can  no  longer  compete  with  other  near-by 
towns  in  other  States  in  manufactories,  and  worse  than  all,  no 
workingman  within  the  city  limits  has  the  hope  of  a  home.  I 
maintain  that  the  hope  of  property  is  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
centives of  good  government,  and  to  deny  to  the  wage-earner  the 
hope  of  a  home  of  his  own  is  to  defeat  the  idea  of  perfect  citizen- 
ship. By  the  acquisition  of  Staten  Island  all  these  three  acquisi- 
tions to  a  perfect  city  could  be  placed  within  the  city  limits. 
When  they  are  nnited  there  is  a  perfect  terminal  furnished  to 
receive  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Now,  we  receive  the  com- 
merce from  .the  world  in  Jersey  City,  store  it  in  Brooklyn,  and 
have  it  transferred  to  New  York;  and  if  the  devil  had  wished  to 
exert  a  malign  influence  to  divert  the  ocean  commerce  from  New 
York  and  make  it  costly,  that  is  the  plan  he  would  have  recom- 
mended. That  New  York  is  not  accessible  to  the  trunk  lines  is 
a  fact  of  extreme  importance  to  it,  because  it  implies  a  system  of 
lighterage  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  which  is  the  most  costly 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  decline  in  ocean  commerce,  I  maintain,  can  be  checked  by 
making  available  under  consolidation  the  wide  stretches  of  water 
front  on  the  west  shore  of  the  commodious  harbor  of  Staten 
Island,  and  which,  under  cousolidiilicm,  would  be  immediately 
improved.  This  portion  of  the  new  city  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  harbor  within  the  State  reachable  by  all  the  trunk  lines  west 
of  the  Hudson,,  which  handle  three-fourths  of  all  the  exports 
and  imports  of  this  great  center.  New  York,  as  she  is  to-day,  is 
completely  isolated  from  this  most  important  trunk  line  connec- 
tion, and  equally  with  Brooklyn,  nothing  can  come  or  go  from 
eiliier  of  them  except  at  an  expense  for  water  communication  by 
floats  or  lighters.     This  involves  a  tribute  bo  great  that  it  has 
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driven  llie  commerce  of  the  port  away.  On  the  Staten  Island 
shore  the  ships  and  the  ears  can  come  side  by  side,  and  here 
alone  in  the  harbor  can  llie  tliree  f^reat  purpoflcs  of  a  terminal  be 
perfectly  performed,  namely,  receipt,  storage  and  shipment.  We 
are  now  receiving  nine-tenths  of  our  products  in  Jersey  City, 
storing  them  in  Brooltlyn  and  shipping  it  in  New  York.  Hence, 
you  can  ship  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Baltimore  or  Newport  News 
from  the  doclr  to  Liverpool  for  less  than  it  talies  to  handle  it  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  figures  presented  show  a  decline 
so  great  that  if  continued  for  ten  years  the  foreign  commerce  of 
New  Yorli  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  tribute  levied  on  New  York  on  its  foreign  commerce  is 
simply  suicidal,  and  amounts  to  a  vast  sum.  Thus  the  drayage 
system  which  results  from  the  absence  of  storage  on  the  water 
front  coat  no  leas  a  sum  than  thirty-five  millions  a  year.  The 
number  of  drays  are  so  great  that  stretched  in  a  line  west  from 
New  York  the  oaths  of  the  drivers  could  be  heard  between  each 
other  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco.  This  vast  tax  added  to 
lighterage,  which  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  more, 
make  an  annual  tax  on  commerce  of  more  than  fifty  millions  a 
year.  Thus  a  million  of  dollars  a  week  is  taxed  upon  a  commerce 
largely  for  the  interior  and  to  avoid  which  it  is  going  in  other 
directions.  I  will  adduce  the  following  figures  to  show  the  result 
of  this  system  of  tribute ; 

FOREiGK    UOMMKKCE    Oil'    NGW    TOEK. 

Total.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1895 $934,290,.'!14      $27,028,077 

Fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1894 961,318,391 73,047,013 

Fi8<^l  year  ending  June 

30,  1893 1,034,365,404     26,855,474 

Fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1892 1,061,220,878     $61,328,243     
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  decrease  in  three  years,  1892 
to  1895  inclusive,  -was  $126,000,000.  This  vast  sum  is  full  of 
signiiicance  to  any  thinking  man. 

The  chief  element  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
York  is  the  export  of  breadstiiffs.  If  the  tonnage  that  reaches 
this  port  can  not  get  a  return  cargo  from  this  broad  continent  of 
its  products  that  the  world  requires  of  it,  then  shipping  will  cease 
to  come  to  tljis  port.  Hence,  the  true  test  of  foreign  commerce 
are  the  figures  as  to  the  receipts  and  exports  of  flour,  wheat  and 
com.  With  this  in  mind  note  how  startling  are  the  following 
figures,  indicating  a  decline  so  great  that,  if  it  continues  at  the 
same  ratio,  ten  years  will  witness  an  almost  total  obliteration 
ofthetrafBo.  !    , 

Receipts  at  New  York  average  for  five  years,  of  flour,  7,000,000 
barrels.  For  1895,  they  averaged  only  6,400,000.  Receipts  of 
wheat,  for  five  years  ending  with  1894,  averaged  43,000,000  bush- 
els. Last  year  these  receipts  fell  to  28,000,000  bushels,  a  most 
startling  decline.  Of  corn,  the  receipts  for  five  years  averaged 
30,000,000  bushels.     Last  year  they  reached  only  25,000,000. 

The  same  starling  decline  appears  also  in  the  exports  from 
New  York.  Thus  for  five  years  exports  of  flour  were  5,219,000 
barrels,  while  for  last  year  the  export  reached  only  4,400,000 
barrels.  The  exports  of  wheat  for  five  years  averaged  34,000,000 
bushels,  while  in  1895  they  attained  only  24,000,000,  a  loss  of 
10,000,000,  and  a  loss  of  over  three  million  bushels  in  the  exports 
of  com. 

The  decline  in  the  grain  trade  of  New  York  in  1S95,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  five  preceding  years,  will  approach  twenty 
per  cent.,  a  percentage  so  startling  and  so  significant  as  to  set 
every  one  thinking.  For  the  last  week,  even,  the  movement  in 
com  is  full  of  significance.  Thus  while  New  York  received 
280,000  for  distribution  over  the  most  densely  populated  area, 
the  one-horse  port  of  Baltimore  received  639,000,  and  far  away 
Newport  News  no  less  than  477,000  bushels,  New  Orleans  receiving 
nearly  one-half  the  total  movement,  1,107,000.  This  total  move- 
ment amounted  to  2,757,000  bushels,  out  of  which  the  great  port 
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of  New  York  received  the  beggarly  quoto  of  unl.v  280,000.  These 
figures  speak  in  trumpet  tones  and  indicate  conditions  here  that 
consolidation  with  Staten  Island  alone  can  remedy. 

Thia  remedy,  that  Staten  Island  once  within  the  city  can  afford, 
is  that  by  the  great  railway  bridge  across  the  Staten  Island  sound 
all  the  trunk  lines  west  of  the  Hudson  can  he  brought  into  imme- 
diate touch  with  the  water  front  of  such  ample  dimensions  as 
will  permit  storage  at  the  cheapest  shipment  by  the  largest  class 
of  steamers  without  cost  of  lighterage.  No  boom  to  the  commerce 
of  the  port  would  be  so  great  as  to  effect  a  perfect  union  between 
railway  and  ship,  impossible  either  to  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
and  equally  difficult  to  Jersey  City  from  want  of  room.  The 
astounding  statement  was  made  that  cars  loaded  with  flour  wait- 
ing for  storage  and  shipment  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  now 
were  occupying  tracks  outside  of  Jersey  City.  Think  of  it !  A  train 
thirty  miles  long  loaded  with  a  costly  article  like  flour  waiting 
for  shipment,  tying  up  equipment,  stopping  transportation  by 
a  car  famine  in  the  west,  while  miles  of  water  front  within  the 
harbor  are  available  on  the  Staten  Island  shore,  and  if  once  within 
the  limits  of  New  York  would  be  used  for  the  growth  and  per- 
manence of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  No  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinued supremacy  of  the  port  of  New  York  would  be  so  great  as 
to  place  within  her  control  ten  miles  of  fore-shore  with  the  deepest 
water  available  for  the  largest  shipping,  and  immediately  reach- 
able by  the  greatest  system  of  transportation  the  world  has  ever 
seen  making  the  great  point  of  transfer  for  the  products  of  the 
continent  to  meet  the  tonnage  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Wiman  then  proceeded  to  show  how  serious  were  the  dis- 
abilities for  manufacturers  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  No  sane 
man  would  enter  either  of  these  cities  expecting  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  such  cheap  towns  as  Bridgeport,  New  Haven, 
Newark  or  Paterson,  Reading,  Scranton  or  even  Philadelphia. 
Raw  material  and  coal  cost  more  to  get  from  the  wharf  to  the 
factory  than  elsewhere  for  an  equal  distance  in  the  world,  while 
finished  products  for  distribution  over  the  country  could  only  be 
conveyed  to  points  for  diffusion  at  a  eost  that  handicapped  every 
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manufacturer  within  the  limits  of  eith(?r  city.  As  against  thia, 
Btaten  Island  offered  access  by  thp  sea  for  raw  material  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe;  for  coal  by  train  direct  from  the  mine  into  the 
bunker  of  the  boiler;  while  for  distribution  of  finished  products 
it  would  give  a  switch  into  the  back  yard  to  trunlt  lines  from  every 
factory.  No  region  could  be  imagined  better  adapted  for  manu- 
facturing facilities  than  Staten  Island  affords,  and  New  York  will 
bitterly  rue  the  day  if  she  does  not  include  it  within  her  borders 
and  possess  herself  of  advantages  which  alone  can  arrest  the 
decadence  of  her  manufacturing  interests. 

As  for  the  workingman  and  his  home  the  statement  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  populace  within  New  York  paid  tribute  to  the  other 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  privileges  of  shelter,  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  that  within  the  city  limits  he  could  have  a  house  of  his  own. 
The  hope  of  a  home  of  the  average  wage-caruer  is  the  most  hope- 
leas  of  hopes.  If  it  was  a  fact  that  the  perfection  of  civilization 
was  found  in  the  character  of  the  home,  then  in  New  York  the 
home  of  the  workingm-an  shows  that  civilization  is  a  failure.  The 
hope  of  property  is  the  strongest  incentive  of  citizenship,  its 
noblest  ambition  and  its  strongest  basis,  yet  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
wage-eameps  of  New  York  this  hope  is  utterly  denied.  By  the 
acquisition  of  Staten  Island  this  vast  mistake  could  be  remedied. 
With  its  area  of  fifty-eight  square  miles  of  most  diversified  topo- 
graphy, and  reachable  from  the  Hattery  for  a  five  cent  ferry  fare, 
a  region  for  workingmen's  homes  would  be  added  to  the  city  limits 
by  consolidation  that  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  morally, 
physically  and  financially  and  make  U  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
city  of  the  greatest  countrj-  under  the  sun. 

Mr,  Eomainb  : 
I  would  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  if  he  voted  for  the 
referendum  in  Richmond  county. 

Me.  Wiman: 
The  gentleman  is  a  British  subject,  and  is  not  entitled  to  vote, 
but  has  done  more  for  the  harbor  of  New  York  than  any  other 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  Brubu: 

He  made  the  statement  that  there  were  no  maiiufafl:torie8  in 
Brooklyn. 

Me.  Wiman: 

No;  but  they  are  far  less  thiin  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  would  like  to  read  from  a  memorandum  I  have  taken  from  the 
United  States  census:  In  men's  and  women's  clothing  in  Brooklyn, 
there   are   employed   14,240,  and   the   value   of    the   output    is 
113,000,000. 

Mr.  Wiman: 
I  did  not  mean  to  state  that  there  was  no  manufacturing  in 
Brooklyn,  because  that  would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark ;  but  I  say 
they  suffer  from  a  disability,  from  a  separation  from  the  point  of 
distribution  and  the  point  of  receipt  of  raw  material,  which  is 
mostly  costly  in  coming  tothem,  for  whieh  reason  I  projected  the 
tunnel  under  the  bay. 

Governor  Eoswell  P.  Flower: 
I  came  here  to-day  rather  unexpectedly,  but  I  came  here  to  say 
that  I,  in  my  message  of  1894,  asked  the  Tjegislature  to  pass  a 
bill  to  give  the  people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  these 
outlying  places,  a  chance  to  vote  on  consolidation.  I  understood 
from  the  papers  that  they  voted  for  consolidation.  I  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  consolidation  unless  the  people  were;  but  if  they 
were  in  favor  of  it  in  these  several  great  cities  I  could  see  great 
advantage  to  flow  from  a  consolidation  under  a  home  rule  charter 
and  an  honest  government,  and  that  is  the  only  way  the  people 
of  these  great  cities  can  live  under;  and  if  they  have  any  other 
they  will  throw  it  off  in  time.  So,  therefore,  I  ani  in  favor  of  the 
consolidation  of  these  great  cities.  The  results  to  flow  from'  it, 
as  Mr.  Bomaine  has  said,  are  very  great  as  far  as  your  terminal 
facilities  are  concerned  —  the  cheaper  you  can  make  your  terminal 
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fadlities,theclieaper you  can  get  your  railroads  and  canals  to  bring 
freight  to  this  market,  tlie  greater  will  be  the  volume  of  businessin 
exports  from  abroad  and  imports  to  this  city.  The  manufacturing 
industry  always,  under  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  tarifE,  will 
naturally  seek  the  best  place  in  which  to  manufacture.  The  less 
crowded,  and  the  less  freight  they  pay  the  belter  will  be  theii" 
facilities.  New  York  to-day  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  the  world,  and  Brooklyn  runs  up  pretty  close  to  it.  If  you 
can  give  them  the  proper  facilities,  if  you  can  give  tbem  the  proper 
mode  of  getting  to  and  from  their  homes  quickly,  if  you  can  give 
them  cheap  freight,  and  cheap  truckage  you  can  still  retain  in  this 
great  city  this  great  manufacturing  interest  for  all  time  to  come. 
To-day  it  is  reaching  out  to  Long  Island  City,  it  is  reaching  out  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  all  along  among  these  Jersey  villages. 
It  will  soou  reach  out  to  Staten  Island;  but  give  us  clothes  large 
enough  to  stretch  around  this  great  body  of  people,  and  there  ai-e 
good  citizens  enough  in  this  city,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Staten  Island, 
in  Long  Island  City  to  make  this  govei'nment  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  can  not  run  itself.  You  may  all  be  interested  in  it  to-day;  you 
may  stir  it  op  all  you  have  a  mind  to;  but  after  one  election  they 
all  go  to  sleep.  That  is  not  the  way  to  run  this  great  city.  It  hajs 
got  to  be  run  by  active,  vigilant,  intelligent  citizenship  the  year 
a-Tound;  and  when  that  is  done  this  great  city  can  he  run  more 
economically  than  it  is  now,  with  a  Otreater  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn and  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island  City,  and  all  combined. 

Mr.  Romaine  has  touched  upon  one  more  point,  that  is,  the  hom« 
of  the  poor.  Any  historian  will  tell  you  the  more  sparsely  settled 
the  country  the  less  it  is  subject  to  revolution.  Jf  you  can  take 
the  densely  populated  places  of  this  city  and  scatter  it  over  the 
great  flats  in  Brooklyn  where  the  streets  are  made,  the  sewers  are 
made,  and  everything  complete  for  houses;  if  you  can  take  this 
tenement -house  population  and  put  it  into  little  homes  where  they 
can  own  them,  and  where  they  can  buy  lotsfor$100,  or  twoor  three 
hundred  a  piece,  if  they  can  buy  the  house,  if  they  can  go  to  those 
homes,  anybody  can  tell  you  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
labor,  if  they  got  their  own  homes  there  would  be  but  few  strikes. 
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If  you  can  scatter  Ihe  populatioa  in  a  line  you  have  accomplished  a 
great  betterment  for  the  people  and  this  city,  and  this  common- 
wealth. I  do  not  worry  about  the  taxes,  as  a  New  Yoriier  being 
larger  in  this  great  city  as  compared  with  Staten  Island,  and 
Long  Island  City  and  Brooklyn,  Take  their  tax  rate,  where  they 
have  spent  money  for  the  last  ten  years  in  building  good  streets; 
as  fast  as  you  fill  it  up  your  taxes  will  go  down.  When  you  fill 
up  the  upper  end  of  New  Yorli  you  have  added  to  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  this  city;  and  I  thinli  the  cheapest  city  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  live  in,  with  all  its  taxes,  will  be  New  York  city.  Again, 
I  do  not  believe  that  Staten  Island  is  going  to  take  all  this  great 
overflow  when  it  comes.  I  believe  that  the  Erie  canal  when  once 
equipped  with  electricity  as  1  saw  the  actual  experiment  made 
last  fall  and  winter,  and  you  get  that  for  one-flfth  the  cost  of  horses 
and  mules  —  with  electricity  you  can  get  double  the  speed  to  bring 
your  freight  down  here. 

I  have  the  idea  that  you  should  build  this  city  to-day  for  all 
time  to  come.  Remember  that  the  lowest  population  of  Europe 
is  that  of  France,  and  that  is  180  people  to  the  square  mile;  the 
highest  is  Belgium,  485.  We  have  less  than  twenty  and  seven- 
tenths  for  a  square  mile  in  this  country.  Haven't  we  as  good 
government  as  they  have?  Why  do  they  flock  from  the  old  world 
if  we  have  not?  Then,  believe  this,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  New  York  and  Staten  Island  is  going  to  be  all  built  up, 
when  we  will  have  ten  or  fifteen  million  people,  and  will  be  as 
densely  populated  as  France.  To  do  that,  and  to  keep  the  people 
happy,  you  have  got  to  get  bridges  across  from  Jersey  City;  you 
have  got  to  have  terminals  from  Staten  Island,  and  got  to  have 
bridges  from  Brooklyn,  four  or  five  of  them;  and  you  do  not 
want  to  change  your  cars  in  going  from  Brooklyn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco any  more  than  you  do  going  from  here  to  Albany.  Within 
thirty  years,  in  going  to  Albany,  you  had  to  change  on  to  a  ferry 
boat;  you  are  doing  it  now.  To-day,  as  to  expressage,  the  man 
iu  Brooklyn  and  the  man  iu  New  York  can  employ  a  hundred 
wagous  to  run  around  your  afreets  and  deliver  goods  all  over. 
Vou  will  have,  some  time  or  other,  the  streets  given  to  the  rail- 
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roads,  who  will  be  doing  that  express  business  and  getting  rid  of 
the  wagons,  except  on  the  streets  where  you  want  to  deliver;  and 
they  will  simplify  that  system  of  charges  that  are  now  so  exorbi- 
tant in  this  city.  All  those  things  will  come  togetiier  under  con- 
solidation; and  i  want  to  fiave  this  city  with  a  great  big  govern- 
ment, big  enough  for  the  whole  of  it,  and  strong  enough  to  proteci 
us  in  our  rights;  and  the  way  to  get  the  strength  is  to  spread 
out  and  take  these  crowded  tenements  and  put  the  people  in  the 
diflEerent  places  that  are  isolated  and  give  them  some  ground  to 
work.  When  they  get  a  part  of  the  ground  they  will  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  this  country.  We  assimilate  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world  in  this  city;  our  civilization  is  different  from  that 
of  any  in  the  world,  and  it  ought  to  be  stronger,  and  I  believe  it 
is  stronger.  We  may  have  different  ideas  about  licenses  and 
religion;  but  all  these  in  time  in  this  great  city  will  be  made  to 
work  together  for  good,  because,  if  we  are  a  little  bit  rapid  in 
oup  ideas  about  this  thing  we  must  give  away  to  our  neighbor  and 
try  to  live  in  unity,  and  in  that  way;  I  believe  now  is  the  time  to 
pass  the  Greater  New  York  bill,  and  then  in  your  Legislature 
in  1898  frame  your  proper  charter  for  it.  I  believe  the  question 
of  personal  taxation  will  not  enter  into  it  much. 
Mr.  Lexow: 
Does  anybody  else  desire  to  address  the  committee  in  favor  of 
consolidation? 

The  following  was  pr^ented  to  the  committee: 

January  HO,  1896. 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Neio  York: 

We,  the  undersigned  hotel  proprietors,  reapef.tfully  urge  the 
passage  of  a  proper  bill  for  a  "  Greater  New  York." 

J.  H.   BRESLTN  &  BRO., 

GUsey  House. 
GEO.  C.  iiOLDT, 

The  Waldorf. 
WM.  G.  LELAND, 

Or  and  Hotel. 
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Tno^rAS  Guknsng  (custom  tailor): 

51r.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  a  work- 
ingman,  and  a  few  of  us  came  here  this  morning  to  give  our 
opinion  on  this  question.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  already  decided 
by  the  vote  which  the  worliing  people  cast,  when  the  people  at 
large  cast  their  vote  on  this  question;  and  after  the  last  speaker,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  saj.  I  am  in  favor  of 
what  he  has  said. 

Mk.  Grady: 
Do  you  come  here  in  your  working  capacity  or  as  a  committee 
of  an  organization? 

Mr.  Gunning: 
From  tl}e  organization  of  the  custom  tailors. 

John  Bogeet: 
I  appear  here  also  as  one  of  this  delegation  of  workingmen.  I 
have  not  been  specially  credentialed  to  appear  here  to-day  on  this 
subject;  but  I  shoiild  say  that  it  fair  to  assume  that  of  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  majority  cast  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  the  greater 
portion  are  workingmen  and  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  the  work- 
ingmen are  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  ascertained  that  in  conversation 
with  workingmen,  I  am  at  present  a  representative,  but  not  ap- 
pearing here  as  such  at  this  time.  I  have  been  recently  elected 
as  an  organizer  of  a  state  branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Labor, 
and  I  mean  that  as  being  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  working- 
men,  I  have  noticed  a  growing  feeling  among  workingmen,  that 
they  have  not  heretofore  shown  a  proper  interest  in  these  public 
questions,  and  I  think  the  tendency  is  now  that  they  should  ex- 
press themselves  as  an  organized  force  in  the  community;  they 
should  have  something  to  say  as  to  these  great  projects,  which  are 
safe-guarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  we  have  noticed, 
I  think,  that  in  many  instances  where  undertakings  have  been 
authorized,  great  public  works  authorized,  there  has  been  unneces- 
sary delay;   and  we  felt  that  if  we  could  come  here  to-day  and 
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say  to  our  repi'esentativos  in  the  Legishitiirc,  rcprtiscnti'd  here  bv 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  that  we  feel  as  thougli 
this  project  ought  to  be  pushed,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  the  work,  as  in  some  otjjerg,  that  we  would 
be  doing  a  proper  work  for  our  constituents.  It  may  be  that  If 
the  workingmen  guarded  the  enjoyment  of  their  functions,  that 
there  would  be  an  extension  of  franchise  privileges,  and  that  in 
such  extensions  workingmen  might  expect  to  get  some  concession, 
which  they  do  not  have  now,  in  the  way  of  cheap  affairs,  and 
larger  accommodations,  etc.  I  think  that  that  is  a  point  it  is  fair 
to  apeak  of.  Of  course,  we  have  not  the  details  of  the  scheme 
in  any  shape  for  discussion,  and  it  is  only  upon  general  lines  that 
we  speak.  The  indications  are  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  government,  we  may  have  also  a  distinct  benefit 
for  the  labor  organizations,  which  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
wage-earners  of  the  State.  I  think  myself  all  the  large  unions 
will  have  to  be  in  favor  of  us  extending  their  jurisdiction,  and 
therefore  the  benefits  of  the  work  they  are  doing  now. 

Me.  Lbxow: 
Do  you  represent  auy  large  body  of  workingmen? 

Mr.  Boqeht: 

Well,  sir,  as  an  organizer  for  the  Slate  branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  I  represent  about  ninety  thousand  working- 
men  in  that  official  capacity. 

Mr.  GRADt: 
You  do  not  appear  in  your  official  capacity? 

Mk,  Boqeet: 

I  do  not.  I  have  not  been  specially  crcdcutialed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  if  the  matter  had  come  before  our  convention  two  weeks 
ago  in  Albany,  that  we  would  have  been  willing  to  take  a  stand 
in  favor  of  this  project. 
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Mit.  Guady: 
A  Stale  Oi'S'auizer  of  tlie  Amei'i<'an  Federation? 

Me.  Bogebt; 
Yes. 

Mb.  Grady; 
Of  course,  yon  have  more  or  less  discussion  and  eoiivci'.sation 
with  various  rcpi-esenta Livys  tliroughout  the  State? 

Mk.  Bogert: 
Yes,  sir;  I  sliould  say  that  it  is  because  of  th.it  experience  of 
twenty  odd  years  with  labor  organizations  and  other  worl;:  that 
I  have  been  connected  as  an  organizer  of  other  unorganized  worli- 
ingmen. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
Do  you  understand  that  you  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
worJringmen  of  the  city  here,  while  not  officially  representing  them, 
that  that  is  their  opinion? 

Mr.  Bogeht: 
I  should  say  as  far  as  I  have  spoken,  I  do  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  worldngmen.  Heretofore,  they  have  not  had  the  proper 
public  interest  in  great  worlis;  that  they  propose  to  have  more 
interest  in  them;  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  through  their 
organized  movement,  and  that  very  liliely  the  extension  of  this 
government  would  need  many  changes  in  the  franchises  from 
which  we  might  expect  some  benefit,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.     I  offer  this  resolution: 

Whkreas,  By  a  majority  vote  of  36,979,  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  voted  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  territory 
commonly  known  as  GTeater  New  York;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  such  a  consolidation  would  be  for 
the  common  good;  and. 

Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  delay  and  uncertainty  in  deciding 
the  matter  are  prejudicial  to  business  interests  in  general; 
therefore. 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  nndersigned,  respectfully  recommend  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  as  is  needed  to  carry  into  practical 
effect  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  thus  formally  expressed  at 
the  polls. 

HERMAN  ROUINSON, 
MAYER  SHOENFELD, 
T.  J.  CEOUCHLET, 
HEKKY  WHITE, 
Members  of  the  General  Executive  Board,  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America. 
JOHN  N.  BOGEET, 

State  Organieer,  A.  F.  of.L. 
G.  W.  JONES, 

Clothing  Cutter. 
G.  E.  SCHULTE, 

Clothing  Trimmer. 
LOUIS  SCHWAB, 

Clothing  Cutter. 
JULIUS  SAMUELS, 

Clothing  Cutter. 
JULIUS  FEANKEL, 

Clothing  Cutter. 
WOLF  MARKS, 

Clothing  Cutter. 
B.  J.  HAWKES, 

Printer. 
HENET  MALKER, 

Bookseller. 
G.  TOMLINSON, 

Gilder. 
THOS.  GUNNING, 

Gilder. 
CHAS.  G.  BLOETE, 

Oilder. 
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Mb.  George  Tomlinson  (Gilders'  Union): 
I  do  not  appear  liere  as  a  delegate  to  represent  anybody,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  it  had,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  speaker, 
been  brought  before  our  organizatioo ;  but  I  believe  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  worldngmen  of  this  city  and  of 
Brooklyn  when  I  say  we  are  in  favor  of  consolidation.  .  A  gentle- 
man, a  little  while  ago,  alluded  to  the  hardships  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  workingraan  getting  a  home  in  New  York.  1  might 
apply  an  old  remark  that  is  frequently  made  and  put  it  this  way: 
That  it  would  be  as  easy  to  drive  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  as  for  a  workingman  to  get  a  home  in  the  city  of  New 
Yorlt,  as  it  is  now;  but  we  hope  in  consoiidation  that  we  may 
possibly  reach  that  point.  The  workingraen  feel  that  if  consolida- 
tion goes  into  etl'ect,  that  it  will  increase  the  work;  it  will  make 
more  work  for  the  people,  and  for  that  reason  and  many  other 
benefits  that  they  feel  would  accrue  from  it,  they  are  in  favor  of 
consolidation.  Tliey  have  already  cast  their  votes,  and  they  hope 
it  will  not  happen  that  that  vote  will  be  put  aside.  With  these 
few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  might 
say  that  I  express  tbe  sentiment  of  the  wotlqngmen  generally 
on  this  question  of  consolidation;  and  I  hope  it  will  become  a 
positive  fact  in  tbe  near  future, 

Egbert  Winstox: 
I  represent  the  New  York  hackdrivers.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  I  thought  that  when  the 
votes  were  taken  at  the  election  on  the  referendum  clause,  that  such 
a  question  as  this  would  not  occur,  esjrecially  to  the  workingmen; 
but  as  the  Legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
condition  of  the  people's  mind  on  that  vote,  I  thought  it  wise  to 
talk  to  my  felfow-workmen.  I  ara  a  joumeymian  hackdriver.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  hack  trade  is  in  favor  of  having 
consolidation.  I  want  to  say  we  took  an  active  part  in  the 
question  of  the  referendum  clause  in  the  various  organizations,  and 
especially  in  the  New  York  Hackdrivers'  Association,  known  as 
the  Labor  Dawn  Association.     I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  side 
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of  the  house  has  been  very  strongly  represented  for  and  against 
the  bill,  and  I  also  know  that  one  of  the  speakers  made  a  remark 
in  regard  to  the  situation,  that  the  general  run  of  the  people  were 
not  in  favor  of  consolidation.  If  that  is  what  is  meant  that  is  not 
true.  When  the  municipal  bill  was  first  introduced  in  1874,  that 
bill  was  placed  before  the  people  the  same  as  the  referendum  clause 
was  put  before  the  city  of  New  York.  I  took  a  very  active  part  in 
that  amendment;  and  before  I  came  to  this  country;  and  after 
the  bill  took  a  very  particular  tum,  and  the  very  same  people  who 
oppose  this  measure  to-day  are  the  very  same  people  w'ho  opposed 
the  bill  in  those  days.  The  property  owners  who  did  not  desire 
to  see  that  bill  made  the  law,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  took  away 
a  great  deal  of  power,  that  they  could  send  their  representatives 
to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  did  not  represent  the  people.  Now, 
that  bill  is  one  of  the  greatest  success.  The  government  was  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  before  the  till.  Now,  after  the  bill  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  I  claim  the  consolidation  of  New  York  with 
Brooklyn  means  a  brotherly  existence  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  J  claim  there  is  a  sectional  opinion  existing  to-day. 
I  assure  you  the  sooner  we  get  together  and  form  a  brotherhood 
in  this  gigantic  city,  the  sooner  we  can  get  together  as  brothers 
and  travel  across  that  chasm.  What  we  want  is  the  consolidation. 
The  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  have  a  chance  then.  Now,  they  are 
living  in  ramshackle,  rackrenting,  tumble-down  houses  in  some 
district  unfit  for  residences,  and  then  the  people  will  be  able  to  go 
across  the  bridge  ten  years  from  to-day,  and  travel  just  as  quick 
as  they  travel  now  from  Harlem  to  the  City  Hall.  It  is  necessary 
often  to  live  in  the  city,  and  we  can  then  enjoy  the  good  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  in  the  suburban  districts.  That  is  our  work  in 
London.  Thousands  of  workmen  travel  night  and  morning,  after 
working  hours,  fifteen  miles  out  of  London  and  live  in  small  houses 
with  gardens  back  and  front.  Why?  Not  because  they  want 
to  favor  consolidation,  but  the  consolidation  wiped  away  all  the 
little  obstacles. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Will  you  addtcss  the  K,.;i;it.'  iuu!  .\ss(-!i;ip|y  •.-nniiiiiltce? 
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Mr.  Winston: 
Excuse  me,  I  feel  somewhat  warm  on  this  question. 


We  are  much  interested  in  jour  remarks  if  you  will  address  them 
to  the  committee. 

Me.  Winston: 
I  felt  80  warm  about  it  that  I  made  up  my  mind,  after  1  came  in, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  consolidation.  1  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  remark,  in  regard  to  wages  in  New  York,  that  they  were 
about  fifteen  dollars  a  week  or  sixty  dollars  a  month;  that  is  a 
glorious  state  of  affairs,  if  it  is  true;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  average 
workers,  take  skilled  artisans,  get  seven  dollars  a  week.  You 
can  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs  it  is,  when  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  fifteen  dollars 
for  three  small,  poky  rooms  in  the  city.  These  are  living  figures 
and  you  can  understand  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  workmen  in 
New  Tork  to  live  further  out  in  Brooklyn  and  have  the  glorious 
haven  of  rest  in  Staten  Island.  They  could  also  travel  to  Yonkers 
on  a  cheap,  tariff  system,  provided  the  consolidation  is  brought 
about  and  made  a  fact.  The  question  of  commerce  has  been  very 
seientiflcally  put,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  knows  the  condition  in 
New  York,  the  peculiar  surroundings  which  apply  to  New  York, 
to  have  to  stretch  out  our  wings  and  take  in  everything  around 
us  to  make  the  greatest  city  of  the  world.  Even  Chicago  will  get 
ahead  of  you.  You  are  in  the  very  worst  condition  to  spread  your 
wings,  worse  than  Chicago;  nevertheless,  this  narrow  rock,  as  it 
were,  does  not  give  the  chance  and  the  same  scope  as  if  you  were 
connected  with  the  mainland,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
make  the  most  use  of  all  that  we  have.  Why  not  have  it  now. 
You  might  as  well  let  me  have  some  of  those  blessings  and  let 
my  children  see  some  of  those  blessings ;  and  I  think  I  have  touched 
very  closely,  at  least,  upon  the  fact;  but  36,000  votes  are  a  large 
majority  of  the  very  popular  vote;  and,  of  course,  we  understood 
that  it  was  going  to  be  passed  and  agreed  that  there  would  be 
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Qo  trouble;  but  evidently  there  lias  been  some  liileh  in  the  arrange- 
ment.  As  far  as  the  hack  trade  la  concerned,  we  are  unanimously 
in  favor  of  consolidation.  The  present  system  of  the  hack  trade 
in  New  York  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  new  consolidation 
would  mean  a  new  licensing  system.  It  would  bring  about  a 
man's  reputation  being  above  par,  and  the  examination  would 
be  an  examination  of  a  good  citizen.  To-day  we  have  in  Xew 
York  some  of  the  very  worst  characters  known  to  represent  the 
hack  trade  in  New  York,  and  for  that  alone,  we  would  desire  to 
bring  about  a  new  licensing  system  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn; 
and  J  am  sure  you  gentlemen,  who  ride  at  night  from  the  various 
hotels  and  theaters,  —  I  know  the  gentlemen  I  carry,  I  see  them, 
I  know  the  class  of  men;  and  at  night,  from  theaters  and  hotels, 
you  find  you  have  a  different  class  of  men  altogether  than  you  do 
early  in  the  morning.  We  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  bill 
passed  on  purpose  to  make  a  new  license  system,  and  have  the 
same  character  of  men  at  9  o'clock  at  night  as  we  have  at  9  o'clock 
Id  the  morning. 

Ma.  Bog  ESS : 

Is  the  gentleman  a  natiiializcd  litizcn? 

Mr.  Winston: 


J.  P.  Cohen: 
I  want  to  come  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  to  speak  upon  this  question  of  consolidation. 

The  physicial  surroundings  of  the  city  of  New  York  make  it  so 
that  the  people  who  own  the  land  here  keep  the  population  of  the 
city  like  a  lemon-squeezer  keeps  a  lemon  within  it,  and  they 
squeeze,  squeeze  and  keep  on  squeezing  until  the  lemon  is  almost 
dry,  and  has  not  the  virtue  and  hardihood  to  get  up  here  and 
speak  for  their  rights.  The  gentlemen  from  the  other  side  repre- 
sent the  squeezer.  I  represent  the  lemon.  They  fear  that  the 
lemon  will  probably  have  a  chance  through  this  consolidation 
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to  gvt  across  tlie  river,  aud  if  plautod  over  tlieiv  iiiJiv  grow  iutu  a 
sightly  tret*,  and  more  iemoiis  may  come  to  tlie  tree.  I  am  one  of 
these  people  who  have  been  disappointed  in  getting  a  home  ou 
Manhattan  island.  I  am  a  graduate  of  your  pnblic  school  and 
college  here,  and  it  has  been  the  liope  of  my  life  to  eatabJish 
my  house  for  my  wife  aud  ciiildrcu  in  this  greatest  city  of  this 
continent  and  of  the  wuvld.  1  liave  lived  outside  New  York  for 
many  years,  and  I  feir  i  was  only  camping  out,  and  New  York  was 
the  city  of  my  lieai-t.  aud  where  I  wanted  to  live.  We  can  only 
get  rid  of  these  people  who  avemanipulatingthe  squeezer  by  spread- 
ing ourselves  across  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  do  not  own 
any  land  over  there.  I  do  not  own  any  land  here.  I  do  not  own 
any  land  on  Staten  Island.  I  do  not  want  any  commerce  to  be 
sent  down  there  to  increase  my  property.  I  come  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  poor  woman  who  goes  to  the  store  and  pays  her  price 
for  these  little  goods  which,  as  the  gentleman  says,  she  pays  for 
with  a  portion  of  the  rent,  and  therefore  she  is  a  taxpayer  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Out  of  our  population  of  nearly  two  millions 
now  there  are  about  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousands  owners  of  the 
land.  Thai  is  about  one  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-live.  Now 
the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  have  voted  upon  this 
question,  and  they  think  that  vote  should  be  final.  They  can  not 
understand  how  yon  can  get  fi-om  under  the  votes  that  announced 
their  intention  for  more  light,  and  more  air  and  a  better  mode  of 
living.  I  can  imagine  somebody  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Black 
Hole  in  Calcutta  "  crying  out  against  the  opening  of  the  venti- 
lators at  the  top  of  it.  These  gentlemen  would  knock  anybody 
down  that  offered  fresh  air  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta;  and 
these  people  want  now  to  keep  them  living  in  cellars  and  in  the 
sweatshops.  They  do  not  w^ant  them  1o  have  a  chance  to  go 
across  the  lirooklyn  bridge  in  from  two  to  twenty  minutes  on 
foi>t;  but  to  carry  them  further,  I  would  spread  this  city  across 
the  North  river.  I  would  include  a  part  of  Jersey  to  Newark, 
and  make  it  one  grand  city,  easy  of  access,  so  that  people  would 
work  here  as  bookkeepers  and  bank  clerks,  and  lawyers  and  go 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  U 
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out  there  and  get  a  little  bit  of  land,  and  fresh  air  aud  a  garden. 
That  can  all  be  brought  about  later  on.  But  there  are  represent- 
atives here  from  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  They  are  afraid 
these  people  are  going  to  increase  theii'  assessments.  They  have 
been  speculating  in  land  up  there,  and  they  hold  it  vacant.  Now 
if  the  bridges  are  built,  and  the  city  is  extended  across  to  Brook- 
lyn, there  will  be  vacant  land  coming  in  competition  with  their 
holdings,  and  they  do  not  want  the  people  of  this  city  to  go  upon 
that  land.  They  have  stated  that  the  increase  of  ta:xes  in- 
crease rents.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase  of  taxes  can  not 
increase  rents.  The  rents  are  as  high  to-day  as  they  possibly  can 
be  under  the  conditions  existing.  They  have  stated  here  that 
the  increase  of  rent  will  fall  upon  the  tenant.  They  can  not  pos- 
sibly saddle  any  increased  rent  upon  the  tenant.  When  a  vacant 
lot  stands  alongside  a  building,  the  man  who  owns  that  building, 
knowing  that  the  vacant  lot  is  not  his  competitor,  and  he  can 
increase  his  rent;  but  as  soon  as  a  vacant  lot  contains  a  building, 
he  knows  be  has  a  competitor,  and  the  rent  will  come  down. 
We  have  on  the  island  forty  thousand  vacant  lots.  We  have 
enough  lots  to  populate  the  entire  east  side;  but  they  do  not 
want  to  have  it  so.  They  want  to  have  the  people  down  here, 
where  they  can  keep  them,  and  squfCKC  them,  and  get  foity  times 
the  amount  of  rent  out  of  them  that  they  ought  to  pay.  I  am  in 
favor  of  consolidation;  not  on  tlie  ground  tbal  it  will  make  it 
the  most  glorious  city  on  the  globe,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
make  the  commercial  center  like  London ;  but  because  we  can  have 
God's  fresh  air,  because  we  can  get  a  chance  to  go  out  and  dig  in 
our  garden,  and  cultivate  our  brains  with  contact  with  another; 
not  to  meet  hard  brick  walls  aud  sodden  streets,  but  get  a  little  bit 
of  God's  blessing;  and  we  can  get  that  by  consolidating  these 
cities.  We  ought  to  have  iierfect  autonomy  and  home  rule.  We 
ought  to  have  bath-houses  all  over  the  water  front.  We  can  have 
those  things.  We  can  spread  our  facilities  for  transportation, 
more  playgrounds,  more  parks,  and  more  blessings  of  every  Icind; 
but  particularly  and  above  all  we  can  have  better  homes  for  our 
workingmen,  and  the  hope  of  having  a  home  will  then  become 
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revived  iu  tlie  heart  of  tlie  men  that  are  working  for  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  because  he  can  be  a  New  Yorker 
and  go  down  and  have  a  bath  within  walking  distance  of  his  own 
Louse,  I  say  this,  not  as  an  owner  of  real  estate,  not  as  the  owner 
of  any  interest  that  will  be  promoted  by  the  consolidation  of 
these  cities;  but  as  a  person  who  desires  to  be  an  honest  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  touched  upon  that  the  home 
owners  are  the  best  citizens.  The  greatest  miracle  to-day  is  that 
there  is  not  more  crime  in  New  York  than  there  is.  It  is  not  that 
crime  has  been  increasing,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  but  it  is  that 
it  has  not  increased  fifty  times  more  than  it  has  increased.  I  can 
not  understand  how  men  with  families  to  support,  who  sit  down 
to  empty  tables,  do  not  go  out  on  the  streets  and  clutch  men  to 
get  money  to  support  their  wives  and  children;  and  yet  your 
landlord  would  try  to  prevent  consolidation.  We  will  get  thera 
by  the  throat.  I  aay  you  can  not  possibly  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  that  these  cities  can  not  be  consolidated.  You  can 
not,  in  the  face  of  that  justice  that  reigns  above;  you  can  not 
in  the  face  of  the  demand  of  these  people  who  want  these  homes, 
and  light,  and  fre«h  air;  and  if  you  do,  your  names  will  go  down 
in  ignominy  because  it  will  be  a  century  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  consolidation  again,  if  they  ever  have  it. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Does  anybody  else  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  consoli- 
dation ? 

Edward  F.  Likton; 
Since  you  have  asked  if  there  was  anybody  else  to  be  heard, 
and  I  waited  to  see  if  somebody  would  rise  before  I  took  your 
time.  Nobody  having  risen,  I  want  to  say  a  very  few  words.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 
to  the  Consolidated  Inquiry  Commission,  Next  it  might  be  proper 
to  say  that  I  have  the  honor  to  live  in  Brooklyn.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time  here  as  a  commissionor,  nor  necessarily  as  a  resi- 
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dent  of  Brooklyn.  1  do  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  in  answer 
to  two  or  three  points  that  have  been  made  here,  and  notably  by 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  first,  various  gentlemen  calling  them- 
selves counsel,  and  appearing  here  as  opposed,  and  more  particu- 
larly referring  to  the  limited  notice  that  they  have  had  of  this 
hearing,  etc.,  and  words  to  that  effect.  I  want  to  say  another 
word  about  the  confusion  of  those  people  as  to  the  Court-House 
and  some  other  building  as  the  Court-IIouse.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  commission  held  a  meeting  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  York  once, 
prior  to  the  vote,  and  publication  was  made  of  tliat  meeting,  more 
than  any  meeting  the  commissioners  ever  held,  and  there  were  not 
in  that  City  Hall  twenty  people  to  hear  or  take  any  part  in  the 
matter  at  all.  I  only  speak  of  that  in  reference  to  the  commission 
itself  and  the  opportunity  offered  those  people  then.  Another 
thing,  I  am  glaci  to  liavc  been  in  this  hail  to-day  and  heard  a  wider 
scope  of  treatment  of  this  great  question  than  was  heard  in  the 
four  hearings  in  my  own  city.  I  am  glad  to  come  over  here  to-day 
and  hear  the  breadth  of  treatment  of  this  question  and  not  a  puny 
narrow  treatment  of  the  question.  It  has  been  better  said  than 
1  can  speak  here  in  regard  to  the  home;  and  I  can  say  there  is  no 
human  tribute  that  outranks  the  hope  of  home.  It  outranks  the 
hope  of  salvation.  The  hope  of  salvation  is  a  personal  and  seliiBh 
hope;  but  the  hope  of  home  is  broad  and  covers  one's  offspring; 
so  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  thing  brought  up  here  as  bearing  upon 
this  question.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  it;  but  I  do  say 
that  there  is  more  in  this  question  of  consolidation  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  hope  of  home,  that  it  outranks 
all  the  other  questions  pertaining  to  it.  Now  I  am  going  to  close 
with  these  very  brief,  few  further  words:  We  had  a  vote  upon 
consolidation  in  1894.  Prior  to  that  vote,  for  a  long  time  in  this 
city  there  was  a  bridge  from  this  city  to  Brooklyn.  New  York 
paid  one-third,  and  Brooklyn  paid  two-thirds  towards  the  erection 
of  that  bridge;  and  I  have  beard  many  eminent  men  in  New  "^'ork, 
occupying  many  different  branches  of  life  —  legislatoris  and 
others  ■ —  who  have  said  New  York  will  never  pay  another  dollar 
towards  any  bridge  to  Brooklyn,  and  that  has  been  the  cry  and 
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aDnouncement  all  along  the  line  for  years.  The  poiat  I  want  to 
make  upon  that  is  that  in  connection  with  the  vote  for  consolida- 
tion, carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  40,000,  within  the  entire 
district,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  last  year, 
two  months  after  that  vote,  to  build  another  bridge  across  the 
East  river;  and  that  that  bill  went  through  the  Legislature, 
I  think,  easier  than  any  other  bill  ever  went  through  that  was 
given  wide  publicity,  involving  such  an  expenditure;  and  I  was 
present  in  Albany  at  the  hearings  on  that  subject,  and  never  heard 
a  dissenting  voice  on  the  proposition  for  the  new  bridge;  and  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  New  York,  instead  of  refusing  to  pay 
a  dollar,  is  going  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  it.  Now,  I  want  to 
make  a  jroint  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  bridge, 
in  this  way,  that  it  was  the  very  best  evidence  of  good  will.  In 
Brooklyn  it  was  asked,  what  evidence  that  Brooklyn  is  going  to 
be  treated  fairly.  I  say,  the  first  evidence  was  in  Albany  in 
that  very  bridge  bill,  without  a  dissenting  voice  from  New  York. 
New  York  has  answered  your  vote  by  saying,  "  Here,  we  will 
give  you  half  the  money  to  build  the  bridge."  That  is  a  response 
and  aa  evidence  of  what  New  York's  disposition  is  towards  a 
part  of  its  suburbs;  and  so  I  say,  and  I  believe  that  our  people  of 
Brooklyn  would  not  have  got  that  bill  and  that  bridge,  which  is 
absolutely  on  the  way  to  construction  to-day,  except  by  reason  of 
the  vote  on  consolidation ;  that  the  New  York  legislators,  repre- 
senting this  city,  voted  affirmatively  on  that  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  building  a  bridge  to  Brooklyn  any  more,  but 
building  a  bridge  between  one  part  of  New  York  and  another 
part.  Now  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  I  eould  not  help 
getting  up  here.  I  would  not  have  spoken  if  there  had  been 
other  speakers  taking  your  time;  but  I  felt  like  expressing  myself 
just  as  I  have  done. 

Mk.  George  J,  Geeeneield: 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  this  committee  at  ail,  I  deem  it 
very  important  that  I  should  refer  to  what  I  consider  some  mis- 
statements probably  made  at  the  time  in  good  faith,  which  have 
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been  presented  ivitli  roferonue  to  the  county  of  Richmond,  wliich 
1  understand  from  the  newspapers  has  recently  been  presented 
to  this  committee  by  the  corporation  counsel  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Scott;  and  as  this  seems  to  be  quoted  from  his  communication  to 
you,  I  presume  it  la  correct  as  it  is  stated.  He  says:  "Without 
at  present  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  ot  con- 
solidating the  cities  of  New  Tork,  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City, 
may  I  not  beg  your  committee  to  take  into  very  serious  consider- 
ation the  question  whether  they  should  not,  at  the  outset,  eliminate 
that  portion  of  the  proposition  which  contemplates  the  inclusion 
of  Eiehmond  county  in  this  consolidated  city.  That  county,  as 
you  are  aware,  comprises  an  island  situated  in  New  York  bay, 
many  miles  distant  from  the  present  city  of  New  York,  too  far 
to  even  permit  of  the  erection  of  a  bridge  between  the  two,  and 
while  not  so  far  from  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  yet  separated  from  it 
by  the  ship  channel,  which  itself  will  probably  render  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  impracticable  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  county  is,  tor  the  most  pact,  sparsely  settled,  there  being 
no  couaiderable  towns  or  villages  upon  it,  and  its  indusiou  into 
the  consolidated  city  would  necessitate  the  attempt  to  apply  metro- 
politan methods  and  appliances  to  a  large  territorj'  which  is  now 
purely  country,  which  will  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  city  by  water,  which  will  be  accessible  otherwise  than  by  water 
transportation  only  by  going  through  an  adjacent  State,  aud  which 
has  no  geographical  or  logical  reason  for  annexation  to  the  city 
of  New  York."  Now,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  must  say 
that  is  the  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of  ignorance  upon 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  whom  I  have  known  for 
niany  years,  and  living  in  the  city  of  New  York;  but,  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  believe  he  ever  could  have  been  on  Staten  Island,  :u  all 
events,  not  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  or  I  might  say 
ten  years,  and  then  have  come  and  presented  deliberately  to  this 
commission  statements  of  that  descriplion.  The  county  of  Rich- 
mond, or  Staten  Island,  contains  within  its  boundaries  three  im- 
portant villages.  The  village  of  New  Wrighton  is,  I  believe,  either 
the  second  or  third  largest  village  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and 
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(.'ontains  to-day,  at  kMst  I  liavt.'  becu  iufoniied  so,  :iO.I)00  inhabit- 
ants, enougli  to  cceate  a  city  of  the  tliird  class.  Tlie  village  of 
Edgewater,  wUidi  iinm«Hliately  ndjoios  it,  contains  at  least  15,000 
inhabitants,  if  I  am  not  misinformed;  and  the  village  of  Port  Bicli- 
mond  contains  five  of  six  thousand;  and  then  thej  have  a  new 
village  of  Tottenville  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  county  of  Richmond  is  to-day  at  least  60,000,  which 
would  entitle  it  to  be  placed  jis  a  city  in  the  second  class.  It 
takes  in  all  cities  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  and  yet,  gen- 
tlemen, that  is  the  community  of  which  Mr.  Scott  says,  "  it  ia 
sparsely  settled.  No  considerable  tow  a  or  villages  in  it, 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  consolidated  city  would  neces- 
sitate the  attempt  to  apply  meti-opolitan  methods  and  ap- 
pliances to  a  large  territory  which  is  now  purely  country, 
which  will  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  city 
by  water  and  practically  inaccessible."  Now,  gentlemen,  as 
to  the  accessibility  of  Staten  Island,  we  know  this,  that  it  is 
not  distance,  but  time,  that  is  the  question  which  constitutes 
inaccessibility  or  separation.  Staten  Island  is  really  practically, 
and  should  he  to-day,  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Battery  by 
transportation,  and  at  the  time  the  present  boats  were  built 
they  were  guaranteed  to  make  that  distance  in  fifteen  mimitea, 
and  it  is  practical  to  do  it,  if  the  distance  is  only  five  miles,  but 
at  all  events  in  twenty  minutes,  which  would  not  be  unreasonable 
in  any  way;  and  with  the  trolley  car  system  which  has  been 
introduced  on  Staten  Island,  any  part  of  Staten  Island  within 
iive  or  ten  miles  of  the  shore  front  would  he  accessible  to  New 
York  city  within  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes,  and  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  New  York  in  at  least  thirty-flve 
or  forty  minutes.  Now,  look  at  the  outlying  districts  of  New 
York  city.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  Harlem  and  the 
annexed  district?  You  know  it  takes  an  hour  at  least.  From 
the  remotest  part  it  is  more,  and  they  can  only  get  less  time  by 
express  trains.  Now,  by  the  reasonable  traffic  between  New 
York  and  Staten  Island  I  can  vouch  for  it  that,  after  consolida- 
tion, there  will  not  be  three  years  or  five  years  after  it  goes 
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practically  into  effect  before  you  will  find  fast  ferry  boat  trans- 
portation and  cheap  ferry  boat  transportation  tliat  will  give  homes 
to  any  of  the  working  people  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  will 
bring  Staten  Island  an  income  in  the  neighborhood  of  |5,000,01)0 
and  bring  the  people  within  a  distance  of  thirty-flye  or  forty 
minutes  of  the  places  they  have  got  to  work  in.  la  not  that  a 
boon,  gentlemen?  You  may  say,  "Why  is  it  not  done  now?"' 
i  will  tell  you  why  it  is  not  done  now;  because  the  attitude  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  and  is  hostile  to  the  increase  in  facili- 
ties that  is  going  to  include  Staten  Island,  as  they  say,  at  the 
expense  of  New  York  city;  and  it  was  because  of  that  that  one 
of  our  mayors  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  build  any  golden 
bridges  from  Staten  Island  to  New  York  city.  To-day  we  are 
taxed  as  I  understand  people  are  taxed  in  some  of  the  eastern 
countries,  for  every  man  that  passes  from  Staten  Island  to  New 
York  city.  They  have  to  pay  toll  to  New  York  city  for  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  its  borders.  The  ferry  companies  are  taxed  so 
mnch  per  passenger,  and,  of  course,  gentlemen,  that  makes  the 
cost  of  traffic  greater.  It  is  like  putting  up  a  Chinese  wall  around 
New  York  —  and  I  do  not  speak  now  with  reference  t^  Staten 
Island,  but  with  reference  to  New  York  city  —  I  say  that  is  a 
suicidal  policy  that  will  make  it  hard  (or  any  one  to  reach  New 
York  city  and  to  reach  their  business,  even  if  he  lives  outside  its 
borders. 

Mr,  Lbxow: 
You  do  not  mean  there  is  any  tax  irapoaeil  against  residents  of 
Staten  Island  beyond  the  selling  of  the  franchise  to  the  ferry? 

Mr.  Greenfield: 
Yes,  sir;  I  say  it  was  sold  in  this  way:     So  much  percentage 
upon  the  ferry  proceeds  they  receive,  besides  the  rental  of  the 
docks, 

Mr.  Grady: 
They  get  so  much  of  the  gross. 
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Mr.  Gbeenfield: 
It  comes  from  each  iodividual  passenger,  and  is  in  fact  a  tax 
on  the  passenger  himself. 

Mr.  Grady: 
Do  I  understand  that  New  York  should  give  its  franchises  away  ? 

Mr,  GREExriELD: 
No,  sir;  I  say  if  we  were  a  part  of  New  York  city  that  reason 
would  be  gone;  and  I  say  further  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
principle  that  New  York  city  has  a  right  to  tax  the  waters  of 
the  bay  of  New  York  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  free  to  every  pas- 
senger, free  to  the  world;  and  that  is  a  tax  not  only  by  the  rental 
of  the  dock  and  ferry,  but  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  right  to  enter  New 
York  city  from  any  place  outside  of  its  borders. 

Mr.  Grady: 
New  York  city  should  not  tax  any  of  the  waters  of  its  bay;  but 
she  ought  to  get  every  dollar  she  can  for  franchises.  I  do  not 
see  anybody  granting  New  York  anything;  and  when  we  come 
to  talking  about  New  York  city  property  that  ought  to  be  looked 
after  first,  nations  next  and  civilized  communities  all  over  the 
world  afterwards.  You  put  the  proposition  as  though  New  York 
city  was  maintaining  some  injustice  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
fair  for  the  city  to  say  that  she  should  get  all  she  can  for  the 
franchises  she  grants. 

Mr.  Greenfield: 
I  was  going  to  say  that  this  franchise  originated  under  the 
Montgomery  charter  at  the  time  New  York  city  was  a  small  vil- 
lage as  compared  to  what  it  is  to-day,  when  it  was  struggling  for 
existence;  but  if  that  was  to  be  presented  to-day  I  warrant  you 
there  would  be  no  such  charter  ever  granted  again,  which  was 
putting  a  tax  on  the  people  doing  their  business  in  New  York  dty, 
because  there  was  no  home  within  it  where  they  could  live.  Ae 
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a  general  principle,  you  are  riglit.  Wo  long  aw  Xi'w  York  city 
holds  that  franchise  as  a  property,  she  has  a  right  to  enforce  it, 
I  am  not  disputing  that.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  wrong,  but  I  say 
as  a  matter  of  policy  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  policy  for  New 
Tork  city.  The  small  amounts  it  acquires  in  that  way  is  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  considered  by  the  great  commonwealth  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lexow; 
You  mean  it  is  a  restraint  on  the  city  and  on  the  citizens  of  New 
Yorli  itself. 

Mk.  Gkegnfibld: 
Yes,  I  do.  I  know  it  is  on  Staten  Island.  I  know  the  feeling 
there;  and  consolidation  will  remedy  that  feeling;  and  that  is 
one  reason  we  feel  strongly  about  it,  without  hurting  New  York 
either.  And  I  was  going  to  say  one  more  thing  to  show  how 
small  a  matter  this  opposition  to  New  York  taking  iu  Staten 
Island  is:  It  can  only  be  because  of  the  increase  of  taxation.  I 
can  not  see  anything  else  why  the  city  of  New  York  should 
object  because  they  are  afraid,  as  Mr.  Scott  says,  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  them  a  great  deal  to  develop  this  "  purely  country 
district."  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  levy,  counly  levy 
on  Staten  Island  —  and  it  is  the  largest  one,  I  tLink,  we 
have  had  for  some  years  — was  $300,000  last  year,  and  that 
included  the  interest  on  our  bonds,  the  maintenance  of  the 
county  roads,  the  interest  on  the  county  road  bonds,  and  cvory 
other  debt  and  every  other  expense  that  could  be  covered.  What, 
gentlemen,  would  thnt  he  in  the  levy  of  New  York  city?  I  do 
not  believe  the  whole  exjji'nse.  if  it  were  put  on  New  York  city, 
as  it  is  now  without  any  added  territory,  would  raise  it  to  one- 
tenth  of  one  mill;  and  yet,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  reason,  that 
is  the  outcry,  that  we  ought  not  to  bo  brought  within  the  city  of 
New  York.  And  then,  if  we  take  in  the  .iddition  of  the  expense 
of  village  government,  and  other  matters  in  conneciion  with  if, 
it  certainly  would  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  all 
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told,  the  total  exponsi^  for  the  inmiidiml  j;(ivcriiiuent  of  Stat^u 
Island;  and  I  say  theso  are  consideralioiis,  thesi'  facts  whicli  I 
state,  whieli  it  seems  to  me  show  that  there  ought  to  he  no  real 
opposition  on  any  ground  whatever  to  having  Kichiiiond  county 
in  the  great  consolidation. 

Mk,  Lexow: 
There  being  apparently  nobody  else  who  desires  to  be  heard, 
the  hearing  now  will  be  adjourned,  and  the  committee  will  decide 
in  a  few  minutes  whether  to  grant  any  further  hearing  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Mb.  Green: 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  committee,  as  the  time  is  up  that 
they  allowed  to  New  York.     I  have  quite  a  large  number  of 
letters  here  which  I  think  had  better  be  read. 


H.  H.  Brewer  &  Co., 

33  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon,  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  in  favor  of  Greater  New  York;  the  people 
voted  for  it  and  should  have  it. 

Delay  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 
Very  truly, 

H.H.  BREWER  &  CO. 

The  Motdal  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 

32  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon,  Claremcb  Lexow,  Chairman,  Greater  New  York  Committee: 
My  Dear  Sir. —  The  people  voted  for  Greater  New  York  and  I 
urge  you  to  pass  a  proper  bill  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  respectfully, 

H.  E.  FREEMAN. 
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Hendeesox  &  Company,  Ba.nkees, 

■^       64  Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon.  Claeencg  Lexow,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir.—  EegardiDg  the  "  Greater  New  York  "  bill  it  wouM 
Beem  to  every  fair-minded  man  that  as  the  people  voted  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  that  their  will  should  be  respected  and  in  due  time 
the  consolidated  consummated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  HENDERSON. 


John  B.  Watkins, 

213  Pearl  Street, 
New  York,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow: 

Mj  Dear  Sir,— Regretting  my  inability  to  attend  the  hearing 
Saturday,  February  Ist,  3  trust  that  the  action  regarding  "  Greater 
New  York"  will  be  urged  to  the  utmost. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  B.  WATKINS. 


Title  Gdaranteb  and  Trust  Co., 
55  Liberty  Street, 

New  York,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chavrman,  Joint  Committee  on  Greater 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing before  your  committee  on  Saturday,  I  desire,  however,  to 
urge  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community  interested,  as  expressed  by  their  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation. 

There  is  no  other  way  Irnown  to  us  of  getting  at  the  general 
judgment  and  executing  it,  except  by  ballot.     There  seems  to  he 
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much  special  pleading  before  your  committet;,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  occupy  manj  sessions  in  listening  to  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  measure  by  those  who  think  they  would  be  benefited 
by  it,  and  against  it  by  those  who  think  they  would  be  injured  by 
it;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  your  committee  to 
consider  only  the  general  good  of  the  whole  territory  and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  it  have  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  it  is  best 
for  them  to  come  together,  to  carry  out  that  will. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the  United  States  to  try  a  ballot 
over  again  if  those  who  have  lost  are  not  satisfied.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  measure  now  before  the  Legislature  proposing  to  enact 
consolidation  and  call  the  territory  and  community  one  city,  will 
itself  make  easy  of  solution  all  the  other  problems. 

Business  interests  will  be  benefited  by  prompt  and  decisive 
action.  Politics  should  have  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  any  political  party  which  attempts  to  use  thia 
Greater  New  York  movement  for  partisan  ends  will  be  injured 
thereby. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  KELSEY. 


AuDOBON  Park, 
New  Yobk  City,  January  31, 1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Greater 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  I  am  a  citizen  of  New  York,  with  considerable  inter- 
est in  land  in  this  city. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  obey  promptly 
and  without  taking  a  new  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  will  of  the  people 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  already  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation. No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details  or  temporary 
municipal  arrangements  should  delay  a  step  that  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  metropolis. 

Very  respectfully, 

HELEN  G.  PAGE. 
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AuuoBON  Park, 
New  York  City,  January  31, 189G. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lbxow,  Chairman,  Joint  Co?nmittee  on  Greater 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  I  am  a  citizen  of  New  Yorl;,  with  considerable  inter- 
ests in  land  in  this  city. 

I  believe  it  to  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  obey  promptly 
and  without  taking  a  new  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  already  expreaeed  in  favor  of 
consolidation.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details  of  temporary 
mnnicipal  arrangements  should  delay  a  step  that  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  metropolis. 

Very  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  MIBEE  GEINNELL. 


AUDOBON   PaBK, 

New  York  Citt,  January  31,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Greater 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  I  am  a  citizen  of  New  Y'ork,  wit^i  considevable  inter- 
ests in  land  in  this  city, 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  obey  promptly 
and  without  taking  a  new  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  already  expressed  in  favor  Of 
coDsolldation.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details  of  temporary 
municipal  arrangements  should  delay  a  step  that  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  metropolis. 

Very  respectfully, 
LAUKA  GEINNELL  MARTIN. 
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Smith  &  Martin, 

7  Nassau  Street, 
New  Yohk,  January/  31,  Iffyij, 
Hon.  Claeench  Lexow,  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  (Ireater 
New  York: 
I>ear  Sir. —  I  am  a  citizen  of  New  York,  with  considerable  inter- 
ests in  land  in  this  citj. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  obey  promptly 
and  without  taking  a  new  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  already  expressed  in  favor  of 
consolidation.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details  of  temporary 
municipal  arrangements  should  delay  a  step  that  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  metropolis. 

Very  respectfully, 

NEWELL  MABTIN. 

Martin  Kalbplbisch  Chemical  Co., 

39  LiBEETV   Street, 
New  Yoek,  January  31, 189ti. 
Hon.  Claebkce  Lexow,  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Oreaier 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir.— As  president  of  the  Martin  Kalbfleisch  Chemical 
Co.,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  consolidation  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  may  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

I  believe  such  political  union  to  be  to  the  interest  of  my  com- 
pany as  well  as  to  that  of  the  cities  themselves. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEO.  W.  KENYON. 

Smith  &  Martin, 

7  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  January  31, 1896. 
Hon.  Ci-arence  I^bxow,  Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Greater 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir.— I  desire  to  iir^e  upon  your  committee  the  wisdom 
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of  carrying  out  as  speedily  as  possible  the  will  of  tlie  citizens  of 
New  York  aud  Brooklyn,  as  expressed  by  the  ballot  already  taken. 

As  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  doing  business  in  New  York,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  question.  With  considerable 
interests  in  New  York,  and  paying  taxes  there  equal  to  those 
that  I  pay  in  Brooklyn,  I  am  in  a  position  where  my  New  York 
taxes  scarcely  benefit  me  and  where  I  have  no  voice  or  vote  what- 
soeveF  in  their  disbursement.  This  is  the  condition  of  at  least 
100,000  citizens  of  Brooklyn  to-day,  and  the  result  is  that  taxes 
BO  paid  in  New  York  by  Brooklyn  citizens  are  diverted  from 
Brooklyn,  and  the  largest  industry  that  any  city  can  have,  that 
of  the  building  trade,  with  all  its  ramifications,  is  practically 
paraJyzed  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 

The  two  cities  are  essentially  one,  geographically,  but  their 
political  separation  has  resulted  in  doing  an  injustice  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Brooklyn  and  is  doing  an  equal  injustice  to  the 
political  interests  of  New  York  by  preventing  a  participation  in 
its  management  of  that  large  and  confessedly  intelligent  vote 
which  exists  in  Brooklyn. 

Very  respecifully, 

OHAS.  ROBINSON  SMITH. 


William  T.  Meredith  &  Co., 

48  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  January  .SI,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarbncb  Lbxow,  Chairman: 

Dear  Sir, — There  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  mind  of 
every  citizen  who  is  anxious  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  that  is,  that  the  attempts 
that  are  being  made  to  delay  the  steps  towards  a  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  complete  joining  of  the  two  great  cities  under  one 
Greater  New  York  are  pracftically  attempts  to  dwarf  the  growth 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  two  communities. 
Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  T.  MEREDITH. 
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The  National  Bank  of  North  Ambuica, 

25  Nassau  Stebbt, 
Nbw  York,  January  31, 1896. 
Hon.  a.  H.  Greene: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  reply  to  your  communication,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  write  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  coosolidation  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  contiguous  territory.  Such  a  union  is  in- 
evitable in  the  near  future,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  successfully  con- . 
summated  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  I  am  confldent 
that  the  result  will  be  for  the  best  good  and  largest  prosperity 
of  the  communities  interested. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WARNER  VAN  NOEDEN. 


Dr.  Edward  Seaman  Bonkkr, 

178  St.  John's  Place, 
Beookf-yn,  Januanj  31, 1896. 
Hon.  Olaresce  Lexow,  Chaii-^nan,  Etc.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  more  than  forty 
years.     All  my  interests  are  here. 

Consolidation.  I  think,  would  be  advantageous  to  all  the  com- 
munities affected. 

Referendum.  I  do  not  desire.  I  am  no  more  competent  to  pass 
upon  the  complexitiesof  theact  than  is  my  patient  to  decide  wbat 
course  of  treatment  I  shall  adopt  on  his  case. 

Truly  yours, 

E.   S.   BUNKER. 
Mr,  Grout  disposed  of  "  resubmission." 

SWAYNB   &   SWAYNE,    AtTORNEYS-AT-LaW, 

120  Broadway, 
New  York,  January  31, 1896. 
Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  21^  Broadway,  Neic  York  City, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Green.^  In  compliance  with  the  request  which 
you  have  made  of  me,  among  others,  to  examine  the  bill  introduced 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  6^ 
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into  the  Senate,  January  8,  1896,  to  consolidate  Into  one  tlie  local 
governmenis  of  Kew  York  city,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  cities,  and 
then  write  to  lou  in  reply. 

No  better  bill  has  I  think,  been  framed  or  easily  could  be.  It 
first  concludes  the  main  fact  that  sneh  consolidation  is  to  be;  a 
fact  which  is  material,  if  not  necessar;i-,  to  a  right  disposition  and 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  those  whose  concurrence  in  matters 
of  detail  is  part  of  the  general  plan. 

It  then  provides  time  enough  before  the  consolidation  is  opera- 
tive, for  full  consideration  and  agreement,  with  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  meantime,  and  with  the  State,  through  its  Legislature 
and  Executive,  as  arbiter,  upon  every  aspect  the  consolidation, 
when  it  becomes  operative,  is  to  have. 

This  affords  scope  for  careful,  and,  if  need  bp,  gradually, 
bringing  about  "an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of  taxation,"  and  what- 
ever else  is  found  to  be  requisite  to  give  to  the  consolidation  itself 
an  equitable  basis. 

Tours  very  truly, 

WAGER  l^WAYNE. 


Mr,  Andrew  H.  Green  : 
I  desire  to  saj  a  few  words.  The  qnestion  is.  what  is  before  this 
committee?  I  understand  it  is  a  bill  to  give  eliect  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  exi't-pl  ii  uuthoi'izes  cci'- 
tain  bills  to  be  prepared  to  be  hereafter  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. I  can  not  go  on  with  any  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
involves  so  great  a  subject,  in  iive  minutes  time;  and  if  the  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  with  what  they  have  heard,  and  prefer  not  to 
hear  any  further  remarks,  I  should  prefer  to  submit  it  now.  1 
have  no  disposition  whatever  to  prolong  the  session.  The  letters 
which  I  have  presented  are  from  persons  in  New  York  who  have 
large  interests  here  and  desired  to  give  expression  to  their  senti- 
ments. I  have  yet  to  hear  one  word  against  consolidation  at  this 
meeting,  except  the  gentlemen  wlio  spoke  over  in  the  corner. 
Whenever  the  qustion  of  establishing  any  machinery  of  govern- 
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ment  iu  tliis  area  comes  up  then  it  will  be  time  for  Ihem  tu  be 
heard.  This  commissiou  lias  been  at  work  for  six  years  oil  this 
question.  The  press  has  been  full  of  it.  It  has  been  three  or 
four  times  before  Ihe  Legislature,  and  the  bill  finally  passed  to 
submit  it  to  the  people,  and  they  passed  upon  it  by  a  very  large 
majority,  h'ow  whenever  any  bill  comes  up  to  set  in  motion  any 
part  of  the  government  within  this  area,  then  is  the  time  for  these 
gentlemen  to  be  heard.  If  they  have  anything  to  say  about  tax- 
ation, or  any  other  branch  of  it,  then,  when  that  is  brought  before 
this  body,  they  can  be  heard  on  it.  There  has  been  no  want  of 
cai-e  or  want  of  entire  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  of  this  whole 
subject,  and  in  communication  after  communication  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  public,  has  been  presented  the  greatest  effort 
to  assimilate,  with  an  assurance  that  no  public  or  private  inter- 
est will  be  damaged  in  any  way.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
committee  think  they  have  heard  enough  on  this  subject  I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  go  on. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary,  Mr.  Green,  to  continue  the 
argument,  except  in  so  far  as  you  can  meet  any  ai^ument  on  the 
other  side.  As  I  understand  the  situation  to-day  there  has  been 
no  argument  presented  by  either  side  against  political  consolida- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  a  number  have  announced  in  making  their 
remarks,  and  in  premising  their  remarks,  that  Ihey  were  in  favor 
of  political  consolidation,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  the  question 
of  political  consolidation  to  be  solved  excepting  upon  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  taxes  and  assessment  question  over 
the  greater  area.  There  is,  therefore,  really  no  necessity  for 
argument  on  the  question  of  political  consolidation.  So  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  they  are  in 
iavor  of  that;  but  some  geutlemen  appear  here  to-day  opposed 
to  any  proposition  that  lays  a  foundation  for  equalization  of  taxes 
and  assessments  over  the  greater  area,  and  have  asked  for  an 
adjournment  upon  that  ground;  and  the  committee  now  will 
consider  that  part  of  the  question  disembarrassed  by  the  other. 
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Me.  a,  a.  Lbvby: 
I  understood  Senator  Grady  to  say  in  his  view  it  was  useless 
to  consider  the  question  of  consolidation  at  all  if  you  eliminated 
from  it  this  question  of  equalization. 

Mb.  Grady: 
I  said  one  wa^  part  of  the  other. 

Mk.  Levey: 
In  other  words  you  could  not  get  a  bill  through  the  Legislature 
which  did  not  involve  in  itself  the  determination  of  this  question 
of  equalization  and  taxation. 

Mii.  Grady: 
That  is  my  posiLiou. 

'Mb.  Lbvbt: 
Yes;  and  that  is  my  position.    Although  we  do  not  come  here 
to  oppose  political  consolidation  as  such,  we  do  not  favor  it. 

Mb.  Grady: 
Mr.  Levey,  can't  you  see  that  if  the  committee  are  agreed  upon 
the  question,  that  if  they  are  to  have  any  consolidation  it  must  be 
upon  fair  and  equal  taxation,  as  we  understand  it,  and  equal  assess- 
ment —  if  the  committee  have  agreed  that  they  have  anything  at 
all  —  they  must  have  that;  and  what  is  the  use  of  going  through 
an  investigation  as  to  an  accepted  condition  of  things.  That 
means  New  Yorlr  shall  pay  something  to  Brooklyn  and  the  other 
localities  for  the  privilege  of  consolidation. 

Mb.  Levey: 
That  is  where  we  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
I  shall  rest  the  question  of  hearing  you  on  accepted  state  of 

things.     You  will  understand  that.     The  resolution  passed  by 
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the  Senate  on  Thursday.  In  all  probability  the  financial  state- 
ments of  ali  these  comrauDitiea  will  be  before  the  whole  oom- 
mittee  before  they  act,  and  these  statements  will  show  very  clearly 
that  if  consolidation  is  had  New  York  will  pay  a  little  more  than 
she  is  paying  now,  and  these  others  to  be  relieved  will  either  get 
more  for  their  money  than  they  get  now,  or  be  asked  to  pay  less 
in  the  way  o"f  taxes.  The  committee  then  must  address  them- 
selves to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  the  people  haven't 
given  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  consolidation  should  take 
place  or  not,  shall  it  take  place  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  accepted 
fact  that  taxation  must  be  uniform,  that  the  assessment  must  be 
uniform,  and  that  that  means  at  the  present  time  at  all  events  that 
It  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  New  York,  Now,  is  not  that  the 
situation? 

Mr.  Levey: 
That  is  not  Mr.  Green's  theory.     Mr,  Green  says  you  can  coa- 
aider  consolidation  without  the  question  of  equalization  of  taxes. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 

Mr.  Grady  save  it  can  not  be.  Each  man  voting  on  this  main 
question  has  in  mind  certain  propositions  oiitsiiif  of  the  main 
proposition,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  Neither  the  city  of  New 
York  nor  the  city  of  Brooklyn  would  want  any  consolidation 
except  on  fair  terms  as  between  the  two  municipalities,  and  in 
voting  on  the  main  proposition  we  bear  that  in  mind;  but  what  I 
want  you  understand  is  that  this  proceeding  does  not  foreclose 
any  New  York  man  in  making  himself  heard  on  the  pem^ral  ques- 
tion of  equalization  of  taxes  and  assessments; 'that  this  bill  is  a 
direction  to  the  eommissdon  as  to  formulating  the  bill  or  charter 
that  they  shall  bring  in  before  the  Legislature,  a  bill  which  shall 
substantially  provide  for  an  equalization  of  taxes  and  assessments 
throughout  this  extended  area;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  obligatory 
on  them,  and  New  York  can  be  beard  on  the  qneetion;  and  the 
resolution  under  which  this  committee  is  now  operating  will  give 
New  York  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that  question  when  those 
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tills  which  are  submitted  for  that  purpose  are  brought  before  the 
Legislature;  therefore,  we  want  to  have  this  question  now  disem- 
barrassed of  any  argument  on  the  question  of  equality  of  taxation 
or  assessment,  because  you  will  have  your  day  in  court  when 
that  proposition  is  reached. 

Mr.  Levey: 

If  Mr.  Green  will  agree  that  that  question  is  not  before  this 
hearing  at  ail,  and  is  eliminated  from  the  question,  we  can  agree. 

Me.  Green: 
It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  in  tlie  bill  that,  for  all,  this  consolida- 
tion takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898;  and  for  all  the  legal 
purposes  of  the  territory  all  the  functions  and  all  the  government 
remains  precisely  the  same.  The  taxing  power  remains  the  same 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  until  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
thinks  it  best  to  act  on  that  subject  or  tifty  other  subjects  that  may 
come  up.  That  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
have  said  it  over  and  over  again.  The  only  argument  that  was 
made  on  that  subject  that  seemed  to  have  some  place,  with  all 
deference  to  the  speakers,  was  that  a  passage  of  this  bill  would, 
in  a  sense,  foreclose  the  Legislature;  and  that  having  passed  the 
bill  for  the  main  question  of  consolidation,  coupled  with  the  bills 
which  indirectly  declare  an  intention  to  equalize  taxes  and  assess- 
ments over  the  greater  area,  that  they  could  substantially  be  fore- 
closed from  taking  any  future  action  which  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  direction  in  the  bill  itself.  But  all  legislation  proceeds 
upon  the  fundamental  basis  of  justice  and  fairness  and  equality 
to  ail  interests;  gnd  this  main  proposition  should  not  be,  now 
in  the  eleventh  hour,  embarrassed  by  something  which  is  sub- 
sidiary and  auxiliary  to  the  whole,  and  not  connected  with  the 
main  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Brush; 
May  I  put  in  a  question  which  has  been  bothering  me  some; 
that  is  this,  vou  pass  a  bill  and  suggest  in  the  bill  equalization 
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of  taxation,  but  perlinps  tlif  bill  is  piepared  to  equalize  taxation 
and  asseasment  aud  that  bill  is  not  passed,  does  that  question 
prevent  the  consolidation? 

Me,  Green: 
Kot  at  all. 


You  may  not  pass  a  bill  for  equalization  of  tasatiou,  but  for  con- 
solidation Tou  do. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
The  bill  places  itself  on  an  equality  of  taxation,  and  that  is  the 
only  fair  adjustment  as  stated  by  Senator  Grady.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  faet,  however,  that  if  future  hearings  upon  this  question 
should  disclose  a  dishonest  situation,  one  that  would  work  such 
an  injustice  to  the  city  of  Xew  York,  that  an  absolute  basis  of 
equality  of  taxation  and  assessments  could  not  be  reached  except- 
ing by  being  a  gross  injustice  to  the  city,  then  it  would  be  for 
future  legislation  to  consider  that  subject,  unembarrassed  by  any 
comj)rehensiTe  declaration  in  the  bill,  1  think  that  is  very  plain, 
and  I  think  every  gentleman  on  this  committee  agrees  with  that 
general  proposition ;  and  that  being  the  case,  unless  there  is  argu- 
ment to  be  made-against  the  main  proposition,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  time  of  the  committee  should  be  taken  up  by  discussion 
of  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  will  have  ample  room,  the 
discussers  of  which  will  bare  ample  opportunity  when  we  come  to 
consider  these  subsidiary  questions. 

Mk.  Levey: 
We  think  the  phraseology  of  the  Lexow  bill  —  you  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  when  this  biJl  is  passed  the  Legislature 
and  this  committee  will  be  committed  to  the  framing  of  bills, 
"  Directed  to  prepare  such  bills  as  will  provide  for  retaining  equal 
taxation  and  valuation  in  this  district."  And  it  is  that  principle 
we  are  opposed  to,  and  we  appear  in  opposition  to  that  principle, 
and  even  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill.     It  prejudices  our  case. 
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Mr.  Lexow; 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  at  all.  Aa  I  introduced 
that  bill  it  seems  to  me  my  Interpretation  of  that  bill  should 
stand.  All  that  bill  means  is,  we  arc  going  in  this  consolidation 
to  treat  every  part  of  the  annexed  territory  fairly,  and  in  any 
consideration  of  the  question  the  benefits  derived  by  the  city  of 
New  York  in  consolidation  have  got  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. If  New  York  pays  a  few  cents  or  dollars  more  in  tlie  way 
of  taxes  after  consolidation  than  she  did  before,  but  derives 
benefits  from  consolidation  which  would  enable  her  to  pay  that 
ten  times  over,  certainly  then  you  could  not  disagree  with  us  in 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  and  assessment  through- 
out the  district.  Now,  those  are  matters  properly  left  to  legisla- 
tion.    All  this  bill  does  is  to  declare  the  political  union. 

Mb.  Romaine: 

We  are  not  here  to  advocate  political  union,  but  we  do  not 
oppose  it, 

Mr.  Lbxow  : 
We  are  simply  giving  effect  to  the  voice  of  New  York  requir- 
ing political  union,  at  the  same  time  expressing  ourselves  as 
being  in  favor  of  absolute  justice  towards  the  sister  cities  or 
places  that  are  annexed. 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green: 
I  would  call  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  one  or  two  para- 
graphs of  the  communication  of  the  commissioners  with  the  Leg- 
islature. This  commission  was  constructed  purely  on  the  home- 
rule  principle.  Every  district  in  it  has  its  representation  on  this 
commission.  The  State  is  represented  by  six  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  It  has  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Tlie  city 
of  New  Yorkhasitself  represented  by  appointecM  of  the  mayor;  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  its  representatives  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
Brooklyn;  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Kings,  Queens  and 
Richmond  all  have  their  repre.sentatives  appointed  by  the  super- 
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visors  of  those  various  couiitips.  So,  the  t'onstitution  of  the  com- 
mission is  strictly  a  liome-riile  coustitiitiou,  and  every  district 
proposed  to  be  involved  in  this  matter  bas  its  represeulative 
members  diliffently  attending  to  his  duties,  except  the  gentleman 
from  Westchester,  who  has  not,  but  Westchester  foi'tunately 
came  in.  I  '.vant  to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs  here:  "  To  pro- 
vide, then,  the  niotlituls  and  means  for  the  transfer  from  existing 
conditions,  complicated  as  they  are.  to  those  ju«re  simple  and 
direct,  without  shock  or  injustice  oi'  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty, there  may  well  be  employed  the  utmost  forecast,  the  widest 
experience  and  the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  applica- 
tion. While  the  commissioners  would  gladly  see  this  transition 
promptly  effected,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  details  involved 
in  the  transfer,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  tenure  of  existing  officials, 
their  emoluments,  and  the  scope  of  their  duties,  should  be  left 
to  be  worked  out  without  disturbance  as  time  brings  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  Legislature  may  direct,  and  as  oonsiderationB  of 
prudence  and  protection  of  public  and  private  interests  dictate." 
It  is  to  distrust  the  Legislature  and  the  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations  to  say  that  when  these  various  questions 
come  up  before  the  Legislature,  each  district  having  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  representation,  Brooklyn  having  its  seven  Sena- 
toi's  and  twenty-one  Assemblymen,  is  to  distrust  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  say  that  anything  will  get  past  the  Legislature  that 
is  not  going  to  be  fair  and  honorable  and  Just  to  anybody.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  bill  means,  that  there  shall  be  an  equal  and 
just  rate  of  taxaition  for  all,  and  that  may  come  by  next  year 
or  may  come  about  the  year  after,  if  this  bill  has  not  passed  the 
Legislature  —  a  gentleman  made  the  suggestion  that  this  bill  be 
amended.  The  committee  have  full  [lowiu'  over  this  bill,  but  the 
simple  object  of  this  bill  was  to  effect  the  consolidation,  and  put 
in  motion  the  means  of  submitting  to  the  Legislature  a  proper 
subsidiary  bill. 

Mb.  Brush: 

You  say  this  matter  of  equalization  of  taxation  might  come 
["Seuiite,  is'o.  44.]  (i7 
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about  tho  next  year  or  the  year  after.     Is  it  uot  posf'ibic  it  might 
come  about  in  ten  years? 

Me.  Gregn: 
It  will  come  about,  sir,  in  jnst  this  way;  You  and  I  meet  in  the 
street.  You  and  I  are  in  the  same  line  of  business.  I  say  to  you, 
"  Would  you  like,  Senator,  to  do  away  with  the  double  expense 
and  conduct  a  partnership?  "  You  say,  "  No;  "  and  that  ends  it. 
You  say  yes,  and  then  we  have  got  to  agree  upon  the  terms. 

Me.  Beush: 
Consolidation  is  a  fact,  and  you  have  got  to  accept  that,  and 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Ghben: 
Yes.  Let  me  carry  out  my  figure,  if  you  please.  You  say  yes, 
and  we  agree  on  the  terms.  The  people  of  these  sections  say  yes, 
and  we  want  this  consolidation.  If  every  man  in  New  York  and 
every  man  in  Brooklyn  should  say  that  this  consolidation  should 
take  place  it  can  not  take  place  under  our  form  of  government 
except  through  the  Legislature.  Who  is  the  Legislature?  How 
is  it  made  up?  Brooklyn  has  its  representative.  Everybody  is 
there  to  look  after  the  interest  of  that  locality.  There  is  no  other 
authority  than  the  Legislature  that  can  dictate  or  consummate 
consolidation.  You  have  asked  the  advice  of  the  peopli'.  and 
they  have  said  they  want  it,  and  it  is  your  business  to  carry  it  out, 
in  my  judgment. 

Police  Commissioner  Pabkee: 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  should  be 
any  question  about  the  meaning  of  that  bill.  The  partnership 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  illustration  through  this  discussion. 
It  contains  a  fallacy.  They  meet  and  discuss  whether  they  shall 
go  into  partnership,  and  they,  and  they  alone,  decide  it.  That  is 
not  the  case  here.  A  and  Pi  —  New  York  and  Ptrooklyn  —  are 
both  suitors  before  the  Legislature.     The  people  as  a  whole  have 
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decided  whether  two  eorporaliitiis  shall  In-  lnMcd  into  odo;  aod  as 
we  said  iu  Albany,  "  It  is  a  mere  ai't  of  gmce''  that  they  are 
permitted  to  voice  their  sense  on  thjit  question.  ]t  is  aiiove  all 
things  just,  equitable  and  fair;  but  still  in  its  ewsoju-e,  an  act 
of  grace.  Lot  iis  thus  put  the  question.  Suppose  that  A  and  B, 
not  baring  free  will,  not  having  decieivo  power,  were  to  say, 
"  Shall  we  go  into  partnership,  and  shall  we  submit  to  thi^  sole 
arbiter  that  there  is  in  existence  —  C  ^ — ■  made  our  arbiter  by  law — 
the  question  of  what  the  terms  shall  be."  That  is  the  state  of 
affairs.  They  say. "  We  shall.  We  have  only  one  person  to  decide 
on  what  terms  we  shall  join  —  the  Legislature."  That  is  all  that 
is  said.  In  brief  the  duties  of  the  commission  by  that  provision 
are  that  it  shall  submit,  among  other  measures,  a  hill  providing 
for  "  attaining."  That  word  means  the  sole  means  by  which  that 
is  to  be  done.  The  provision  simply  says,  if  I  may  put  it  suc- 
cinctly, "  Go,  Commission,  draft  such  a  bill  as  seems  to  be  a  fair 
and  equal  and  just  thing.  Submit  it  to  us,  and  we  will  say 
what  shall  be  done  with  it.  It  practically  meant  to  put  this 
bill  before  the  Legislature  so  they  shall  pass  on  that  question; 
and  the  nest  Legislature,  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  indorse  that 
view,  can  repeal  it.  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  the  whole  State 
can  elect  delegates  against  it.  Senator  Grady  has  pointed  out 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  ultimately  to  rule  that  greater 
city  —  by  equality  of  taxation.  You  may  take  as  many  steps 
to  avoid  it  as  you  please,  that  is  the  only  escape  in  the  end  from 
the  anomaly  of  different  burdens  upon  different  sections  of  the 
same  population.  Not  a  right  but  is  preserved  by  this  bill.  It 
will  take  years  of  discussion,  years  of  flght,  years  of  obstruction, 
years  of  labor  to  settle  that  whole  affair.  I  only  put  this  as  one 
last  word  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  oilier  side  who  object  to  that 
provision  and  see  great  trouble  in  it.  Let  them  formulate,  if  they 
can,  some  clause  that  shall  indicate  at  once  the  term  towards 
fainii'ss  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has  all  along  extended 
to  these  constituent  municipalities,  and  will  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  mnnieipniities  to  any  better  degree,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
Legislature  will  accept  it. 
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Mu.  Levey: 
I  would  liliP  to  reply  to  a  few  of  the  argumenls  Mr.  Pnrl;er  has 
just  made  on  a  legal  standard.  Mr.  Parker  is  evidentlj-  of  the 
opinion  that  a  corporation  of  the  citj  of  New  York  and  its  fran- 
chises depend  upon  the  grace  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York?  Now,  I  differ  with  him  as  to  his  law.  I  think  that 
under  the  last  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
the  county  of  New  York;  and  I  think  we  will  find  when  he  comes 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  agree 
with  me  rather  than  him.  But  that  agress  with  the  difBculties 
that  we  begin  to  see  on  the  horizon  of  this  question,  that  this 
question  has  ultimately  to  be  decided  in  the  courts,  and  will  be 
there  so  decided.  We  see  here,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  this  proposition  from  the 
question  of  taxation  and  valuation.  The  discussion  has  brought 
it  out.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  ttiis  question  of 
consolidation  under  this  bill  of  yours  here  without  considering  this 
question,  and  we  see  that  we  should,  to  go  on  with  this  examina- 
tion under  the  motion  that  we  have  made,  examine  our  witnesses, 
and  show  you  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  financia)  situation  of  these  other  municipalities  that  desire 
to  be  brought  in  here,  and  then  see  exactly  what  would  result 
if  a  uniform  tax  were  to  be  put  on  all  these  communitit-s,  show  you 
what  would  be  fair  to  the  communities  to  be  brought  in.  Other- 
wise the  discussion  of  this  question  and  drafting  a  bill  making 
political  consolidation,  without  interfering  with  any  department 
of  this  Greater  New  York,  without  disturbing  a  single  ofQce 
holder,  would  be  a  mere  vox  praetoris  magnun.  Now,  for  instance 
I  am  a  property  owner  in  the  town  of  New  TJtrecht  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Kings  now.  If  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  officials  of  the  county  of  Kings  on  the  condition  of 
the  former  town  of  New  Utrecht  I  could  show  that  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  to-day  is  up  to  its  constitutional  limit  of  taxation,  and 
beyond  it;  in  other  words,  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  to-day  bankrupt. 
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Me.  Geeex: 
Ttiat  hns  notlimg  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gkady: 
So  it  is,     Xow  go  on.     Its  financial  statement  will  show  how 
near  the  financial  responsibility  is. 

Mr.  Levey: 
It  does  not  show  how  much  that  is  in  these  bonds, 

Mr.  Gkady: 
Wo  can  not  go  into  that.  If  you  are  going  to  have  this  com- 
mittee decide  on  the  validity  of  the  bonds,  suppose  we  did  adjourn 
for  a  week,  suppose  we  summoned  the  officials  here,  would  not 
the  result  of  all  the  investigation  resolve  itself  into  the  finandal 
statements  of  these  several  localities? 

Mb.  Levby: 

It  would  be  necessary  to  examine  what  amount  of  revenue  bonds 
are  issued.  For  instance  a  mere  financial  statement  would  not 
cover  the  rights  of  Long  Island  City. 

Me,  Grady: 
Why  uot? 

Mr.  Levey: 
Because  the  deeper  you  go  into  the  finances  of  Long  Island  City 
the  more  inexplicable  tliey  are,     Tt  has  no  way  of  paying  its  public 
ofScers  and  police.     It  is  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Lexow  : 

Does  it  not  come  to  the  proposition  that  we  can  admit  here  that 
every  one  of  these  municipalities  are  not  in  the  best  financial 
condition,  that  their  financial  condition  does  not  compare  with 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  will  start  an  argument  that,  admit- 
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ting  all  thest'  facts,  and  von  can  not  paint  them  any  blacker  than 
our  imagination  can  paint  them;  but  it  don't  interfere  with  the 
main  proposition  that  the  committee  ahail  pass  the  consolidation 
bill,  making  a  consolidation  bill,  without  considering  the  question 
of  taxation  at  all. 

Me.  fiouAiNB: 
To  the  extent  that  we  f  epl  we  are  prejudiced  'by  roar  committee 
bringing  in  such  recommendations  I  think  we  ought  to  record  our 
protest  with  you. 

Me.  Lbxow: 

Suppose  we  put  in  the  body  of  this  bill  that,  among  other  things, 
this  commission  shall  report  bills  provided  for  a  single-headed 
police  commission  in  the  greater  area,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
foreclose  the  Legislature,  at  the  next  Legislature  when  it.  comes 
to  pass  upon  that  particular  bill,  from  putting  in  a  bi-partisan 
commission,  or  any  other  commission  it  deemed  wise? 

Mb.  Bomaine: 
It  might;  but  it  would  prejudice  the  taxpayers  of  New  York 
if  they  do  not  lend  their  opposition. 

Mr.  Lexow: 
This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  has  arrived; 


Let  me  say  before  the  Chairman  reads  that  conclusion  that  I 
have  not  read  it,  and  I  will  dissent  from  it  before  I  read  it. 

Mb.  Gbbbn: 

I  think  the  appointments  of  the  gentlemen  here  by  the  mayor 
of  New  York  are  quite  as  competent  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  New  York  as  these  gentlemen  are.  I  do  not  choose 
to  sit  here  and  see  a  man  say  he  appears  here  to  defend  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  New  York,  t  attend  to  that  business 
myself. 
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Mb.  Levey: 

\Ylio  constituted  joii  their  protector? 

Mr,  Gkbbn: 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Yorli.     If  you  looii  at  the  laws  you 
will   see  that. 

Mb,  Lbxow: 
Inasmuch  as  the  ground  of  application  for  adjournment  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  tax  equalization  and  valuation,  and  ai 
anaple  opportunity  will  be  had  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
after  the  committee  makes  its  report  on  the  main  proposition; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  information  required  and  suggested  by 
those  asking  for  the  adjournment  will  be  procured  by  the  com- 
mittee without  formal  postponement  of  this  hearing,  the  applioa- 
tion  for  a  week's  adjournment  will  be  denied. 

Mr.  Brdsh: 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  dissenting  from  that  decision.     I 
wish  to  get  all  the  light  I  can  on  this  subject;  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  everything  we  can  hear  that  will  give  us  any  light;  and  I 

would  be  in  favor  of  these  gentlemen  having  the  extension  of 
time. 

Mr.  Eomainb: 
In  the  sense  that  we  feel  prejudice  by  the  ruling,  we  present 
this  protest : 

Suhcoinmittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  Cities: 

The  undersigned  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  their  own  behalf  and  as  counsel  for  the 
Taxpayers'  Anti-Equalization  League  of  New  Y'ork,  and  of  all 
citizens  or  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  who  may  now  or 
hereafter  signify  their  approval  of  the  course  of  the  undersigned, 
hereby  except  to  and  protest  against  the  denial  of  their  applica- 
tion for  an  adjournment  of  this  hearing,  and  for  process  by  way  of 
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subpoena  to  the  proposed  witnesses  named  in  said  application 
dated  February  1.  1896,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  United  States. 

JAMES  A.  DEERING, 
AUGUSTUS  A.  LEVEY, 
BEIJJ.  F.  ROMAINE, 

Individualltf  and  of  Counsel. 
Dated  February  1,  1896. 


The  following  memorial  was  then  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee; Consolidation  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  at 'the 
dinner  of  the  New  England  Society,  December  21.  1894,  and  the 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Cousolida.tion  Ooramission. 

The  second  speaker  was  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  whose  toast  was 
"Municipal  Consolidation."  He  said:  Mi'.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemen: Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  a  hazardous 
undertaking  for  a  New  Yorker  to  iavade  Brooklyn  in  the  interest 
of  consolidation.  I  come  here  to-night,  however,  not  as  a  soldier, 
a  conspirator  or  a  missionary,  but  as  a  wooer.  So  experienced  a 
lass  as  Brooklyn,  ought  to  be  besieged  by  the  usual  process  which 
reduce  a  beleaguered  city.  Her  heart  should  be  surrounded  with 
ditches  and  earthworks,  her  supplies  cut  off,  her  avenues  of  com- 
munication intercepted,  and  finally  the  citadel  stormed  in  the  hope 
of  a  surrender  at  discretion.  But  Father  Knickerbocker,  whose 
ambas.':ador  I  am,  adopts  no  such  militant  procedure.  He  bids 
me  lay  his  heart,  bis  fortune  and  liis  future  at  fair  Brooklyn's 
feet.  He  appreciates  that  he  is  rather  mature,  and  relies  upon 
the  fact  that  can  be  stated  with  hated  breath  that  Brooklyn  is  at 
least  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind.  Ever  since  the  fair 
I'riscilla  bade  John  Aldine  speak  for  himself,  the  I'uritan  maiden 
has  known  well  how  to  bring  the  bashful,  halting  or  uncertain 
lover  to  the  altar. 

Puritan  Brooklyn,  following  the  traditions  of  the  Mayflower, 
has  not  been  backward  in  coming  forward,  and  I  am  here  tonight 
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on  hei*  invitation,  and  she  also  iuvited  me  to  make  this  proposi- 
tion. 1  know  that  the  Kev,  Dr.  Storrs,  thau  wlioni  there  is  no 
higher  intelleotual,  moral  or  spiritual  authority  in  this  com- 
munity, has  declared  against  the  union,  and  on  lesser  and  nar- 
rower lines  the  local  critics  have  also  heen  heard.  Tlit^se  opinions 
embarrass  the  situation,  but  norhiug  ean  stop  the  inevitable. 

All  arguments  again.st  Greater  New  York  are  based  upon  the 
experiences  or  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  of  the  distant  past.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  our  gloj-ious  period  that  it  exists  because  of 
revolutions  and  upheavals  which  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
pas.t  and  precedents.  The  ancient,  the  mediaeval,  the  feudal  and 
the  independent  city  are  pictures  which  have  value  like  the  can- 
vases of  the  old  masters,  poi-ii-aying  sain'ts  and  martyrdom,  bat 
which  ti'aeli  few  lessons  to  the  modem  student.  The  (ireek  city 
presented  in  larger  and  fuller  measure  than  we  can  hope  to  reach 
the  elcjueiits  of  the  high  civilization  and  civic  pride  which  justify 
the  ardor  of  the  local  patriot  who  would  limit  the  boundaries  of 
his  town.  In  Athens  was  a  population  which  did  not  compare 
in  numlK'rs  with  one  of  our  great  cities.  Within  its  walls  was 
concentrated  tiiat  splendor  of  mtelleetual  gifts  and  development 
whidi  inspired  the  philosophers  of  the  academy,  tlie  orators  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Areopagus,  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  painters  of  the  immortal  pictures  and  the  di-amatists  whose 
works  have  survived  the  centuries.  But  without  its  walls  was 
brutish  ignorance,  and  more  than  half  its  population  were  slaves. 
Its  wives  and  daughters  had  no  proper  place '  in  the  domestic 
circle;  its  superb  and  cultured  intellectiiality  was  conflned  to  a. 
few  brilliant  men  and  had  women.  The  mediaeval  city,  whether 
a  free  town  or  the  seat  of  royal  power,  was  primarily  a  fortress. 
Its  industries,  its  arts,  and  its  learning  were  subordinate  to  its 
castles,  its  walls,  its  moats  and  its  drawbridges.  It  could  en- 
courage population  only  to  tlie  point  where  it  could  stand  siege 
and  feed  the  people. 

Steam,  electricity  and  invention  have  created  conditions  in  our 
times  where  the  city  assumes  new  relations  to  the  world.     One- 
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third  the  population  of  civilized  countries  are  gathered  in  these 
busy  CO  m  in  unit  i  OS.  The  farmer  and  the  miner  and  the  sailor 
still  gather  from  the  fruitful  fields  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  the  depth  of  the  sea  their  wealth,  but  the  city  works  up  the 
raw  material  in  its  manifold  industries  and  factories,  attracts 
enterprise  and  becomes  the  representative  of  national  life. 

It  is  true  that  this  beautiful  city  of  Brooklyn  has  a  singulariy 
intelligent  and  homogeneous  population;  it  is  true  that  it  pos- 
sesses characteristics  in  its  Puritan  origin  and  development  which 
lend  to  it  peculiar  grace  and  strengtli.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
qualities  could  be  preserved,  and  the  city  become  infinitely  more 
a  matter  of  pride  to  its  citizens,  by  being  part  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  two  American  hemispheres. 

It  is  seldom  that  poetry  a-nd  prose,  finance  and  fiction,  senti- 
ment and  sense  are  in  unison  for  a  political  idea.  Tiut  they  are 
all  in  haiTuony  with  the  idea  of  the  imperial  city,  which  is  and 
shall  remain  the  center  and  source  of  the  industrial,  the  financial 
and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  American  republic. 

New  York,  with  a  million  and  a  half  people,  and  Brooklyn,  with 
a  million,  are  to  he  easily  surpassed  in  a  decade  hy  Chicago,  and 
buffeted  by  the  petty  strife  of  figures  and  censuses.  The  Greater 
New  York,  with  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  easily  the  empress 
of  the  new  world  and  a  power  in  the  old. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  better  government  is  more  sure  with- 
out than  with  the  union  with  New  York,  you  have  not  been  free 
from  similar  circles;  if  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  break  ours, 
you  were  for  years  struggling  to  escape  from  yours.  Both  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  have  furnished  the  argument  against  self- 
government  in  cities.  Both  of  them  have  given  to  the  pessimist 
and  to  the  advocate  of  State  control  the  illustrations  to  enforce 
their  ideas;  both  of  them  have  had  periods  when  the  most  hopeful 
of  us  have  despaired,  and  yet  by  the  resolution  of  ihe  twelve- 
month pessimist  and  opitmist  are  united  in  enthusiasm  for  popular 
government  in  great  cities.  A  trilling  Jiccidf'ot  in  each  aroused 
inquiry,  and  the  result  of  inquiry  detnonsinited  the  ever-present 
power  of  public  opinion  and  public  spirit.     I   called  attention 
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three  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  given  to  mo  in  this  city,  to  tbi'  rnmora 
cnrrent  of  mnnioipLiI  corraption,  TIic  mayor,  himself,  a  worthy 
and  respectable  man,  left  the  table  in  a  rage.  Instantly,  not  only 
Brooklyn,  but  the  whole  country,  began  to  inquire  if  it  was  chaff, 
why  not  meet  it  with  chaff;  if  it  \va.B  a  charge,  why  not  answer  it 
by  refutation;  if  it  was  false,  why  not  deny  it;  if  it  was  true,  then 
the  people  demanded  a  remedy.  And  so  a  mad  mayor  broke  the 
Brootlyn  ring. 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New  Tork  made  charges  of  which 
he  had  no  proof,  but  which  he  believed  from  public  rumor.  He 
was  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  to  be  jailed  as  a  slanderer, 
or  laughed  out  of  town  as  a  scandal-monger.  Again  the  com- 
munity wanted  to  know  whether  the  rumors  and  the  reports  and 
the  charges  were  true  or  false.  The  answer  has  revolutionized 
the  great  city  and  made  a  hero  of  Dr.  Parkhurst.  The  forces 
which  produced  these  reforms  were  not  on  the  Fifth  avenue  in 
New  York,  nor  the  Heights  in  Brooklyn.  They  were  those  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln,  loved  to  call  the  "  plain  people  "  —  who  live  in 
the  cottages  and  tenements,  who  toil  day  and  night,  but  who,  when 
they  appreciated  the  situation,  brought  to  the  rescue  of  the  city 
their  intelligent  and  indomitable  courage  and  civic  patriotism,  I 
found  the  Bowery  blooming  with  peach  trees. 

Two-thirds  of  the  business  men  in  Brooklyn  sleep  here  at  night, 
but  their  business,  their  capital  and  their  energies  are  in  New 
York.  For  them  and  their  affairs  the  stone  piers  and  basins  and 
docks  are  builded;  for  them  the  great  warehouses  are  extended 
and  the  granite  structures  rise  to  enormous  heights  to  house  them; 
for  them  the  banks  and  trust  companies  and  the  exchanges  mul- 
tiply. New  Yorli  for  them  derives  the  sources  of  her  wealth, 
the  splendor  of  her  trade,  the  extent  of  her  commerce  and  the 
taxable  resources  which  enable  her  to  be  lavishly  extravagant, 
and  still,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  apparently  economical. 

It  is  because  there  is  drawn  to  New  York  capital,  individual 
and  corporate,  and  because  there  is  concentrated  there  such  im- 
mense weidth,  that  on  an  asses.«mi-nt  tiveoty-five  per  cent,  lower 
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than  ill  Bronklyn  of  real  estate  values  the  tax  rate  is  (ine  per 
eent.  less. 

New  York  is  jealous  of  New  Jersey  across  the  North  river, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  across  the  East.  She  does  what  she 
can  to  retain  her  population  within  her  borders.  She  does  not 
meet  you  in  your  effort  to  bridge  the  river  on  one  side  and  she 
Hcorns  the  proposals  of  New  Jersey  on  the  other.  The  crowded 
tenemeniB  of  a  block  are  torn  down  and  upon  their  sites  rise  the 
sky-scraping  buildings  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  stories 
which  would  arouse  the  anger  of  the  gods,  if  they  did  not  excite 
their  admiration,  at  the  audacity  of  architect  and  constructor. 
The  people  thus  made  homeless  are  crowded  into  already  con- 
gested districts  until  the  density  of  population  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

New  York  fmutic:tlly  seeks  to  retain  its  population  within  its 
own  limits  by  the  panacea  of  rapid  transit,  but  the  difficulties  of 
a  transportation  problem  by  which  twenty  miles  are  to  be  covered 
within  as  many  minutes  at  a  rate  of  fare  founded  upon  stops  and 
the  filling  up  and  discharging  of  cars  every  two  thousand  feet 
do  not  tempt  the  capitalists.  The  city  places  its  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  or  corporation  who  will  undertake  the 
task,  and  yet  there  is  little  enthusiasm  or  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ject. The  individual  or  corporation  who  undertakes  to  pay  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  city's  loan  wants  to  see  for  his  risk 
a  handsome  profit.  If,  however.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  county  and  Staten  Island  were  one,  the  energies  of  the 
great  city  would  not  be  concentrated  upon  north  and  south  lines 
of  transit.  Bridges  would  span  the  East  river  at  half  a  dozen 
points  of  prominence,  tunnels  would  be  dug  under  it  and  tlie 
ferries  would  increase  their  capacity.  It  would  be  then  not  a 
matter  of  policy  but  of  pride.  The  congested  population  finding 
its  way  under  the  river,  on  the  river  and  over  the  river,  would 
meet  the  developed  resources  for  transportation  and  transit  on 
this  side  to  be  carried  to  cheap  and  healthful  homes. 

The  pessimist  says  this  is  a  real  estate  view.  Suppose  it  ia. 
The  history  of  our  municipal  development  shows  that  when  real 
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estate  ia  solidly  aiivaiiumg  LHl-  piosperiLj'  ul  tvcrjliudj-  is  uor- 
respoDdingly  accelerated.  If  there  were  hundreds  of  lliousaiids 
of  people  a  jear  seeking  homes  iu.  the  suburbs  of  your  city  il  would 
mean  wealth  lo  the  holder  of  the  land;  it  would  also  mean  that 
barometer  of  prosperity  —  the  quick  transfer  of  lots  from  one  to 
another  by  enhancing  prices.  It  would  mean  the  empluymcnt 
of  a  large  army  of  mechanics  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
houses;  it  would  mean  the  vast  distribution  of  money  iu  the  pur- 
chase of  materials;  it  would  mean  local  industries  and  internal 
commerce,  all  tending  to  the  employment  of  labor  and  ,the  dia- 
tributiou  of  wealth. 

You  have  the  beauties  of  the  situation  upon  your  Heights;  in 
the  healthfulness  of  the  ozone  of  the  sea  which  pervades  your 
streets  and  your  houses;  in  the  natural  facilities  for  drainage 
and  the  absence  of  the  conditions  which  poison  the  atmosphere, 
healthful  opportunities  for  a  resident  population  which  are  offered 
nowhere  in  New  York.  And  yet  the  anxiety  to  live  in  New  York, 
to  be  part  of  the  metropolis,  to  be  a  segment,  however  small,  of 
that  imperial  power  which  stands  for  so  much  in  every  department 
of  Ainericau  life,  crowds  the  avenues  of  our  city  so  that  equivalent 
situations  in  New  York  sell  for  ten  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  in 
Brooklyn. 

You  go  ti)  London,  and  you  find  its  Thames  spanned  by  bridges 
which  are  historic  and  by  new  bridges  upon  new  models  and  upon 
new  theories  in  constant  course  of  construction.  I  was  last  winter 
in  Home,  to  discover  that  with  all  the  poverty  of  the  country 
and  the  city,  millions  were  being  expended  to  unite  the  older 
and  the  newer  towns  across  the  turbulent  Tiber.  The  same  im- 
provements 1  discovered  iu  Floi-euce,  over  the  Arao,  and  the  same 
in  Vieuua,  over  the  Danube.  It  was  because  one  government, 
oue  municipality,  moved  by  a  common  spirit,  was  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  bring  all  its  sections  in  harmonious  and  profitable  contact. 

When  the  lower  towns  of  Westchester  county  were  annexed  to 
New  York  tlie  conservative  voted  against  it  and  dreaded  the  result. 
They  were  ideal  communities,  not  only  in  their  civic  conditions 
and  in  their  neighborhood  life,  but  in  invaluable  historic  associ- 
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ations.  No  soonei',  howevci',  wt-re  tliey  united  to  tlxe  great  citj, 
than  without  feeliug  the  additional  taxation,  the  city  assumed 
the  opening  of  streets,  the  laying  out  of  their  avenues,  the  project- 
ing and  huilding  of  their  parks  aud  their  sewer  and  water  systems. 
None  of  these  things  could  have  been  done  by  tlie  towns  without 
burdens  which  would  have  bankrupted  them;  but  with  taxes  less 
than  those  of  their  town  life,  they  were  brought  within  the  full 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  metropolitan  oportunities,  development 
and  progress. 

The  essence  of  the  marvelous  development  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  combination.  It  is  the  strength,  the  force  and  motive  power 
of  our  age.  It  crowned  the  Emperor  William  at  Versailles  and 
created  modern  Germany.  It  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy. 
It  is  inspiring  the  Slav  and  the  Scandinavian  for  government  and 
liberty  on  broader  lines.  It  has  made  London,  Paris,  Berlin. 
Vienna  and  Rome,  Europe.  It  has  drawn  all  the  surrounding 
towns  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  The  lesson  of 
Puritan  ancestry  and  experience  is  for  union,  and  iu  union 
strength. 

This  day  of  all  days  in  the  year  is  full  of  inspiration  derived 
from  Plymouth  Eock  for  Greater  New  York.  •  The  Plymouth 
Colony  represented  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  the  Puritan  idea. 
Persecution  had  done  more  than  confirm  their  faitli.  It  gave 
them  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  which  developed  a  broad 
spirituality,  which  in  its  declarations  and  conduct  produced  that 
consummate  realization  of  the  hope  of  man  —  .Vmerican  liberty. 
Their  eleven  years  in  Holland  had  brought  them  in  contact  with 
the  common  school  and  with  other  sects,  under  the  blessings  of 
toleration  and  religious  liberty  in  its  modern  sense.  They  bore 
with  them,  as  they  sailed  from  Delfthavun,  the  immortal  message 
of  Pastor  Bobinson,  that  God  has  not  revealed  the  whole  of  His 
truth,  and  therefore  it  was  right  to  search,  to  inquire,  to  speculate 
and  to  doubt.  They  formulated  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
for  the  first  time  in  the  ages  the  doctrine  of  man's  equal  rights 
before  the  law.  Around  them  in  Massachu.'ii'tts  Colony  gathered 
bigots  and  zealots,  who  hung  witches,  banished  TJaj'tiNts  ,iiid  per- 
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secutec]  QiiiilLL'i's.  "Ik;  woiiJd  uoi  ijcnuil  iuiyoui.'  to  liohi  uiBco  who 
did  not  beloiifjE  to  their  congregations,  aiid  who  formed  and  excr- 
ciaed  a  niodilieii  sort  of  Cluirch  Tammany.  Tliere  were  40,000  of 
these  outside.  mirroH--niinded  I'udtans  of  Massachusetts  bay  and 
7,000  of  the  euliglitened  and  devcEoyed  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
But  the  far-sightccl  I-'ilgrim  was  a  Stato-huJIder.  He  realized 
the  power,  the  inlluciice  aud  the  supremacy  of  concentrated  and 
homofjenous  populations,  and  by  mutual  consent  Plymouth  was 
consolidated  with  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Pilgrim  leaven  leav- 
ened the  whole  lump  and  the  fruit  of  the  Pilgrim  aud  the  Puritan 
marriage  impressed  itself  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  every  new  State  which  has  come  into  the  Union,  and 
carried  the  common  school,  the  church  and  the  blessings  of  equal 
liberty  to  the  creation,  development  and  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eepublic  as  we  have  it  to-day. 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  as 
large  as  New  York.  Ten  years  fi-om  now  and  Chicago  will  be  a 
third  larger  than  Kew  York,  as  circumscribed  by  Manhattan 
island  and  the  annexed  district.  When  the  World's  Fair  went 
to  Chicago  the  world  knew  her  not.  To-day  she  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  best  known  of  cities,  and  her  population  has 
increased  by  reason  of  this  knowledge  and  the  prestige  that  the 
great  fair  gave  her  more  rapidly  within  two  years  than  any 
other  municipality  has  ever  grown. 

There  is  a  national  and  international  power  and  prosperity  of 
incalculable  value,  which  is  accorded  to  the  unquestioned  metropo- 
lis of  a  country.  As  soon  as  Berlin  became  the  metropolis  of 
Germany  she  drew  from  the  cities  and  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
their  best  in  every  department  of  life,  so  that  she  is  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  EuTOpe,  not  only  advancing  with  a  rapidity 
in  population  and  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  in  the  laying 
out  of  streets  and  avenues  equal  to  that  of  any  booming  town  in 
the  United  States,  but  she  is,  by  the  very  aggregation  within 
her  walls  of  the  political,  intellectual  and  financial  life  of  Ger- 
many, A  greater  safeguard  and  strength  for  German  unity  than 
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the  throne,  or  pa I'l lament,  or  aniiy  or  navy.  London,  wiih  its 
5,000,000  of  inlvabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  world.  A  residence 
there  of  three  months  is  a  liberal  education.  Its  fluauoial  insti- 
tutions control  the  government  and  the  policies,  to  a  large  degree, 
of  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Syndicates  in  par- 
lors on  Lombard  street,  by  the  results  of  an  afternoon's  consulta- 
tion, affect  the  destinies  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  ttie  Imman 
race  all  over  the  world.  Meetings  and  conventions  stop  massa- 
cres in  Armenia,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Bus^a, 
or  compel  action  of  infinite  moment  to  the  civilization  of  African 
tribes  or  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India.  Through  its  draw- 
ing-rooms pass  all  that  is  most  eminent  in  statesmanship,  in 
literature,  in  art,  and  in  genius  of  everj'  laud,  our  own  being 
always  well  represented. 

So  impressed  is  the  European  mind  with  the  representative 
character  of  cities  that  It  judges  countries  by  their  society,  their 
business  and  their  government.  I  was  in  London  one  year,  and 
met  there  American  Goveruors,  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. Said  Mr.  Gladstone  to  me:  "I  had  a  conversation 
last  evening  with  a  most  interesting  countryman  of  yours.''  I 
ran  over  the  list  of  Governors,  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen then  in  the  city,  and  he  said:  "Xo;  he  hold  a  much 
more  important  position  tlian  any  of  tliose.  He  was  once  mayor 
of  New  York,"  I  was  very  glad  that  the  Grand  Old  Man  met  with 
such  a  worthy  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  New  York,  as 
ex-Mayor  Abrani  S.  Hewitt. 

With  the  Greater  Xew  York  an  accomplished  fact,  the  metro- 
politan center  of  this  republic  and  of  these  two  hemispheres  is 
fixed  forever.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  only  in  a  larger 
degree,  the  banking-houses  of  tlie  world  will  have  their  agencies 
in  Kew  York.  The  thrift  and  energies  of  the  country  will  con- 
centrate in  New  York.  New  York  will  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  the  United  States.  Wall  street  will  remain 
the  financial  heart,  whose  throb-beats  are  felt  by  the  miner  in 
Colorado,  the  fruitgrower  in  California,  the  sheepraiser  in  Texas, 
and  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and  laborer  all  over  the  country. 
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The  meti-opolis  will  stand,  as  a  metropolis  always  does,  for  sound 
currency,  for  wise  finance  and  for  stability  of  credit.  In  a  larger 
measure  than  ever  before,  great  calamities  like  the  C'hicago  Are 
and  the  Johnstown  flood  will  be  relieved  by  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars gathered  from  New  York.  In  national  crises  the  government 
will  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  city  which  floated  the  national 
debt  in  the  Civil  War,  in  186.'!,  and  took  in  an  afternoon  the 
fifty  millions  of  bonds  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Treasury  in  1894.  Scientists  and  educators  in  every  depari:ment 
will  make  the  city  the  imivfrsity  of  the  couiitrj-.  The  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  will  concenti-ate  here  upon  magazines, 
books  and  publications  which  make  the  fame  and  name  of  the 
century.  The  artists  in  stone  or  in  metals,  or  with  the  brush,  or 
upon  the  dramatic  or  lyric  stage,  will  seek  reputation  in  New 
York.  The  grandeur  of  the  city,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
majesty  of  its  power,  the  splendor  of  its  civilization,  the  pros- 
perity of  its  people,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  will  compel 
honest  government  and  pure  administration.  In  twenty  years 
the  ofBce  next  to  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  that  of  mayor  of  Greater  New  York. 


THE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT. 
The  consolidated  bill,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Lexow,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Greater  New  York  Commission,  which  also  sent 
the  following  report  to  the  Legislature: 

To  the  HonoraUe  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  chapter  311  of  the  Laws  of 
1890  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  consolidation  of  certain 
areas  about  the  port  of  New  York  into  one  municipality,  respect- 
fully report:  That  during  the  nearly  five  years  that  have  passed 
since  their  appointment  they  have  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  work  assigned  to  them.  It  was  only  at  the  session  of  1894 
that  the  passage  of  the  act  to  submit  the  question  of  consolidation 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  6!> 
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to  the  arbitfaimint  of  the  electors  way  HL^oured.  These  electors, 
availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  have  given  their 
TenJict  in  favor  of  union. 

The  Secretary  of  State  certifies  the  official  result  of  the  ballot  as 
follows : 

VOTE  OP  CONSOLIDATION. 

New  York  County.— Total  vote  cast,  166,505;  for,  90,938; 
against,  59,959 ;  defective  and  blanli,  9,(>08. 

Kings  County. —  Total  vote  cast,  129,±«6;  for,  64,74J;  against, 
64,467;  defective  and  blank,  255. 

Queens  County.— Total  vote  cast,  12,45.3;  for,  7,712;  against, 
4,741. 

Itichmond  County. —  Total  vote  cast,  7,041;  for,  5,531;  against, 
1,505;  defective  and  blank,  5. 

Town  of  Eastehester.^ Total  vote  cast,  634;  for,  374;  against, 
260. 

Town  of  Westchester. —  Total  vote  cast,  1,241;  for,  620;  against, 
621. 

Town  of  Pelhiuit.—  Total  vote  cast,  404;  for,  251;  against,  153. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  municipality  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  union  has  declai-ed  in  its  favor,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  Westchester,  the  vote  in  the  fonner 
of  these  towns  being  1,144  for  and  1,407  against,  and  in  the  latter 
there  appears  a  majority  of  one  against.  Taking  the  total  vote 
throughout  the  area  of  the  greater  city,  there  stands  a  decided 
majority  of  44,188  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  left 
unobserved  that  the  great  municipality  that  offers  the  chief 
advantages  of  union  is  unmistakably  in  favor  of  it. 

The  popular  will  having  been  thus  espreaaed,  it  remains  for 
the  Legislature  to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
effect  shall  be  given  to  it. 

The  great  diversity  of  civil  jumdictions  established  by  law  — 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  each  at  work  in  its  own  way  — 
within  the  area  proposed  for  the  greater  city  is  but  rarely  under- 
stood and  their  respective  functions  are  often  ill-deflned  and  im- 
perfectly comprehended.  , 
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A  few  statistics  ai'o  subjoim'tl  to 
plexity  of  afi'airs  with  wliich  no  liav 


Few  York ls4,18G,lI!t  E!8      1,801,73)1 

Kings 1,114,8!^  36  S95,276 

QneeiiB 154,100  51        '117,982 

Kiehnioud 58,341  8 

WeBtchester 242, 119  41 
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38.^ 
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ie:l70,936,136 

19,704,920 

2,:177,C60 

162,050 

2, 277, ass 

24,864.00 
49,606-40 
79,347.20 
36.(i01.60 
12,953.60 

ally       nBcer- 

nnJrthe  whiils  towns  of  EuBIobsster,  Wesiohester  aud  Pelliam.    Sinkinfr  fuud 
Cite,  $l>.2o3.T02.«lj.    Entire  State  tax  tor  thu  whoJ..-. 

As  things  now  are,  counties,  towns,  incorporated  villages, 
school  districts,  oflBccrs  and  boards,  with  their  varied  powers  and 
duties,  wheels  within  wheels,  issue  their  mandates,  contract  debts, 
dgvisft  and  execute  each  of  ita  own  plans. 

Were  this  complicated  condition  confined  to  the  preservation  of 
order  and  peace,  and  to  affairs  not  involving  physical  undertak- 
ings, the  untoward  consequences  might  pass  away  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  leaving  no  traces  other  than  great  expense  and  dis- 
comfort. 

When,  however,  it  comes  about  that  the  numerous  agencies 
employed  in  this  confused  condition  are  applied  to,  and  act  upon 
material  works,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  results,  becoming 
llxed,  are  projected  into  the  future,  with  continuous  cost  and  dis- 
uonifort  to  siicceeding  generations. 

To  fuse  these  multifarious  powers,  duties  and  functions,  involv- 
ing as  tliey  do,  the  conveniences,  the  necessities,  the  nearest  inter- 
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ests  of  S,fiO(l,000  pt'ople,  info  a  unit  of  govermental  care  and  con- 
trol is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  dimensions. 

Thesuspensionordisturbanceof  the  varied  maebinery  of  admin- 
istration now  operating  witliin  tiie  area  to  be  united,  until  other 
agencies  are  provided,  will  inevitably  bring  confusion,  litigation, 
and  possibly  further  damaging  consequences. 

To  provide,  then,  the  methods  and  means  for  the  transfer  from 
existing  conditions,  complicated  as  they  are,  to  those  more  simple 
and  direct,  without  shock  or  injustice  or  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty, there  may  well  be  employed  the  utmost  forecast,  the  widest 
experience  and  the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  appli- 
cation. 

While  the  commissioners  would  gladly  see  this  transition 
promptly  effected,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  details  involved 
in  the  transfer,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  tenure  of  existing  ofBcials, 
their  emoluments,  and  the  scope  of  their  duties,  should  be  left  to 
be  worked  out  without  disturbance  as  time  brings  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  Legislature'  may  direct,  and  as  considerations  of 
prudence  and  protection  of  public  and  private  interests  dictate. 

What  is  at  present  proposed  is  the  enactment  of  a  simple 
declaration  by  the  lawmakiuf;  authority  that  the  territory  con- 
cerned, its  people  and  its  property,  shall  thereafter  be  one  city, 
under  one  government,  with  one  destiny;  and  the  bill  herewith 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  is  framed  in  consonance  with  these 
views. 

That  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  enlarged  city 
should  be  continued  under  the  same  corporate  name,  "  The 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
eeems  too  clear  to  admit  of  serious  discussion.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  known  the  world  over,  and  it  appears  quite  inexpedient  to 
attempt  a  change  of  its  name. 

In  any  thorough  consideration  of  this  subject  there  occur  three 
prominent  conditions  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with  — 
namely,  debt,  taxation  and  valuation. 

It  seems  but  reasonable,  that  those  intending  a  partnership 
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should  eacli  bring  some  contribution  towards  the  accompliah- 
inuut  of  tlie  end?  for  which  it  is  formed. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  divisions  proposed  to  be  united  differs 
widely,  as  thus  the  rate  of  taxation  and  the  percentage  tliat  the 
valuation  for  taxations  bears  to  actual  value. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  debt  of  the  city  and  county  are 
practically  the  same;  and  though  this  debt  differs  in  detail  aa  to 
maturity  and  rate  of  interest,  it  is  one  debt,  and  its  volume  easily 
ascertained.  There  is  also  but  one  rate  of  taxation  and  one  stand- 
ard for  valuation. 

In  Brooklyn  it  is  very  different.  There  ari^  some  fifty  odd  rates 
of  taxation,  each  higher  than  that  of  New  York,  and  there  exists 
both  a  county  and  a  city  debt.  Compared  with  the  simpler  condi- 
tion of  New  York,  this  is  confusing;  and  it  would  seem  that  Ihe 
sooner  the  situation  is  simplified  the  better  it  would  be. 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  diversity 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  various  municipalities  can  not  at 
once  be  replaced  by  a  system  less  intricate  and  more  simple.  It 
also  must  be  left  to  be  adjusted  by  time  and  the  equitable  pro- 
visions of  future  legislation,  and  in  such  wise  that  ultimately 
within  the  whole  area  of  the  greater  city  but  one  standard  of 
valuation  for  taxation,  one  equal  rate  of  taxation,  and  one  debt- 
contracting  authority  only,  shall  exist. 

There  appears  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  vivify- 
ing of  the  frame  work  of  the  proposed  unification,  by  the  imme- 
diate setting  in  motion  of  the  executive  departments  of  police  and 
health. 

The  appropriate  functions  of  these  two  bodies,  which  are  to  be 
exercised  in  the  common  field,  are  admittedly  essential  for  all, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  all  can  be  neglected  in  none. 

Should  your  honorable  body  deem  it  wise  to  pot  these  parti- 
cular agencies  at  work  at  an  early  date,  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners of  police  and  of  health,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  greater  city,  might  well  be  left  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  present  mayors  of  the  two  principal  cities,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  such  of  the  subordinates  of  these  commiaaioners  aa 
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are  to  act  in  divisions  oiitwiiJc  of  tliesf  cities  should  for  flic  preatmt 
be  made  upon  llio  nomination  of  tlie  existing  authorities  of  these 
divisions  respect ivcly. 

The  existing  forces  to  reniain  as  now  with  their  duties  and 
emoluments  until  these  beneficial  olianges  are  made,  which  U  is 
quite  too  apparent  are  imperatively  demanded. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  commission 
that  has  for  nearly  five  rears  been  dtvofed  to  this  work,  was 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  home  rule  idea.  The  State,  the 
parent  of  all  its  subdivisions,  has  among  the  members  of  the 
commission  the  State  Engineer  and  Purveyor  and  a  representa- 
tion of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor;  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  each  has  its  representative  designated  by 
their  respective  mayors ;  and  the  counties  of  Kings.  Queens,  Rich- 
mond and  ^Vestchester  each  has  its  representative,  designated  by 
their  respective  boards  of  supei-^'isors,  so  that  the  commission 
is  distinctly  representative  of  the  various  localities. 

The  commissions  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  among  the 
earliest  and  most  essential  movements  for  administration  of  the 
contemplated  union  should  be  the  constituting  of  an  elective  local 
legislative  body,  with  adequate  power  and  sway  to  give  to  it 
dignity,  respect  and  importance.  This  is  the  solid  and  only  per- 
manent basis  of  local  self-government  —  home  rule. 

In  this  body  the  elected  representatives  of  each  locality  should 
have  a  large  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  improvements  to 
be  made  and  the  moneys  to  be  expended  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, preserving  local  influence  with  local  central  authority, 
which  latter  shonld  he  relieved  of  ndministnitive  details  when 
its  inten"ention  is  not  necessjiry.  and  the  local  repn'sentatives 
intrusted  with  such  duties  as  they  can  conveniently  discharge, 
care  being  taken  to  ivspoct  the  natural  desire  of  fhe  ciliKens  of 
various  localities  for  the  preservation  of  nieninrials  of  historic 
achievements  and  local  tradilions. 

Every  year  that  passes  brings  with  it  new  complications,  fixes 
those  existing  more  firmly,  greatly  increasing  tin  oli.sfacles  to 
union,  while  rendering  its  di'Mnihility  more  manifest. 
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In  ijODdou,  thv  sulijccl  ol'  Jiinalfriuiiatinj;  its  {ongeiles  of  sub- 
divisions, jurisdii'tionw.  jmiwits  and  iuilliorities  1ms  rlaimed  atten- 
tion for  more  than  fifty  yeju-s.  Commissioners  after  comrais- 
sioncrs  liave  addressed  themselves  to  the  task. 

As  Lite  as  March,  1893,  a  Koyal  Commission  issued  "  To  Consider 
the  Propfr  Co^nditions  under  which  Amalgamation  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Ijondon  can  be  effected,  and  to  make  specific  and 
practical  proposals  for  that  purpose." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  text  of  this  appoinlment: 

"  And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purpose  of  this  our  commis- 
sion, we  do  by  these  present  jjive  and  grant  unto  you,  or  finy  three 
or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before  yon  such  persons  as  you 
sliall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the  subject 
of  this  our  commission;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to  and 
to  examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers  and  records  as  may 
afford  yoii  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  inquire 
of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever. 

"  And  we  do  further  by  these  presents,  authorize  and  empower 
you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect 
such  places  in  our  United  Kingdom  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient 
9o  to  inspect,  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
aforesaid." 

With  no  "feeble"  or  shrimped  authority,  but  supplied  with 
those  ample  powers  so  evidently  essential  for  the  intelligent  per- 
formance of  the  great  work  entrusted  to  them,  these  London  com- 
misaioners  proceeded,  and  in  August  last  submitted  a  report  bear- 
ing signs  of  j>atient  investigation,  judicious  discrimination,  and 
an  experienced  and  informed  statemanship'. 

Reading  its  pages,  one  can  but  feel  an  anxious  desire  that  the 
unification  of  the  cluster  of  municipalities  about  our  port  may  not 
be  postponed  to  be  entangled  with  increasing  obstacles,  but  that  it 
may  be  now  resolutely  and  disinterestedly  met  and  consummated. 

With  a  climate  that  contributes  and  favors  the  beauties  and 
the  bounties  that  come  with  the  ever  varying  seasons,  with  a 
diversity  of  to(M>graphy  that  responds  to  the  amenities  and  the 
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requirements  of  a  great  city,  with  a  population  of  similar  pursuits 
and  interests,  with  capacious  waters  that  bear  to  it  s  marts  the  com- 
merce of  nations,  nothing  beyond  the  approval  of  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  electors  by  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
remains  to  insure  the  permanent  estabiishmcnt  at  this  port  of  a 
city  that  shall  in  its  institutions  and  in  its  administration  stand 
as  a  type  and  an  example. 

If  we  would  secure  in  thia  most  important  undertaking  the 
bee/t  and  broadest  advantages,  oonveniences  and  economies  for 
the  present  and  the  future,  it  needs  that  we  look  to  those  whose 
vision  ie  equal  to  taking  a  wider  liorizon,  rather  than  to  those 
whose  apprehensions,  however  groundless,  naturally  incline  them 
against  that  union  which  is  so  manifestly  desirable  and  which 
whole  communities  are  looking  with  confidence  to  your  honorable 
body  to  see  perfected. 

While  neither  expecting  nor  desiring  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  their  employment,  whinh  indeed  they  are  by  the  law  of 
their  creation  expressly  prohibited  from  receiving,  the  commie- 
eioners  respeictfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  moderate  appro- 
priation to  meet  the  expenses  of  clerical  and  technical  service 
that  obviously  will  be  required  in  the  discliarge  of  the  rewponsible 
duties  committed  to  them. 

The  commisMoners  submit  tlie  accompanying  bill  as  an  initia- 
tive measure,  to  be  supplemented  by  such  further  bills  for  legis- 
lative action  as  may  be  required  for  public  convenience  or  de- 
manded by  its  necessities. 

ANDREW  H.  GREEN, 

President. 
J.  S.  T.  STRANAHAN, 
Vice-President. 

Dated,  New  York,  December  31,  1894, 

Mk.  Lexow: 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  without  date,  unless  there  are 
others  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  main  propn,sition.  There 
b^ng  no  others,  we  stand  adjourned  without  date. 


Ho5ted  oy  VjOOQIC 
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CONTINUATION   OF   GEEATEE   NEW   YOEK    HEARING. 
Senate  Library,  Capitol,  Albany,  February  5,  1896. 
Mr.  Scott: 

I  think  I  ought,  perhai)8,  to  apoloj^ize,  in  the  first  place,  for 
havlug  aslied  you  to  give  uie  this  hearing,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  suppose  I  should  have  appeared  before  the  committee  ^t 
the  time  you  sat  in  New  Yorl:,  but  I  thought  there  were  eo  many 
gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to  be  heard  that  realized  it  would 
be  night  before  you  eould  get  to  me. 

I  thiuli  it  is  proper  to  say  to  the  committee  before  I  start  in  on 
what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  am  not  and  never  have  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  scheme  of  consolidating  the  municipalities  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State  into  a  greater  New  Yorl;.  I  hove  always 
had  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
that  course,  and  for  that  reason  that  I  had  and  that  I  voted  against 
the  proposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  should  vote 
against  it  again  if  I  had  another  opportunity. 

My  feeling,  however,  upon  that  subjecrt:  has  been  actuated  not 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  taxation,  as  to  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  but  because  I  had  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  practical  proposition,  at  all  events,  to  provide  in  a  proper 
way  for  the  government  of  so  large  a  city  as  you  contemplate 
creating.  If  the  consolidation  of  these  municipalities  should  tend 
to  better  government  and  better  conditions  of  living,  I  should 
consider  that  it  made  very  little  ditference  whether,  as  a  result 
of  that,  the  city  of  New  York  paid  a  little  less  or  a  little  more 
taxes  than  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  or  paid  a  little  less, 

But  I  had  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
consolidation  would  tend  to  good  administration  and  toward 
better  conditions  of  living.  I  felt  for  a  long  time  -^  I  think,  per- 
haps, we  will  all  agree  to  that  —  that  the  most  difficult  unsolved 
problem  that  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  question  as  to  how  to 
govern,  how  best  to  govern,  portions  of  our  State  which  are 
thickly  populated,  as  cities  are.  And  I  felt  that  when  —  where 
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we  arrive  at  the  (jufstion  of  attempting  to  decide  how  to  govern 
so  large  a  city  as  this,  we  sliall  be  met  with  a  great  many  problems. 

Up  ti)  the  present  time,  the  genenti  concensus  of  opinion  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at 
the  government  of  a  great  poinilons  city  has  been  to. center,  so 
far  as  possible,  responsibility  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
tclimit  the  exercise  of  that  power  and  resiwnsibllity  by  strict 
legislative  lines.  Whetlier  or  not  that  system  could  be  applied 
to  so  great  a  city  as  you  contemplate  seems  to  me  to  be  doubtful; 
and  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  you  may  have  to  apply  for  some- 
thing like  a  Federal  system,  of  admini'stration,  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  London. 

Ts'ow,  I  know  that  the  answer  to  all  that  is  that  the  bill  proposes 
to  appoint  a  commission  which  will  provide  for  all  that,  which 
will  consider  that  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  And  yet  I  can 
not  help  feeling  some  apprehension  that  even  such  a  commisBion 
as  that,  with  the  limited  experience  which  any  commission  organ- 
ized here  must  have  upon  a  subject  of  that  snit,  might,  perhaps, 
not  reach  the  wisest  conclusion.  And  therefore,  as  I  say,  I  have 
been  in  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  and  am  still,  as  to  whether  the  whole 
plan  is  a  wise  plan;  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  momentous, 
far-thinking  proposition,  the  end  nt  which  I  can  not  see;  moment- 
ous and  far-reaching,  too,  b(?cause  the  histnry  of  this  State  is  that 
the  cities  increase  in  population,  and  the  country  in  proportion 
apparently  decreases;  and  if  you  create  this  Greater  New  York 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  look 
forwai-d  with  reasonable  (certainty  that  within  a  time.  i>erha]iH, 
during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  here  present,  it  will  arrive 
that  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  in  both  branches  may  be  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Greater  Xew  York  that  you  propose  to  create; 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  upon  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  if  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
(Interrupting). —  Under  the   Constitution,    it   <'an   not    be,    Mr. 
Scott. 
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Me.  Scott: 
Under  thf  ('nastitutioii,  Mr.  Cliaii'uiaii.  it  can  he  fov  this  r 
—  thu  onlj-  tiling  that  the  Constitution  prohibits  is  that  at  no 
time  sliall  the  ri^presentatives  — shall  there  be  more  than  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  or  Assembly  represented  in  two 
counties  in  the  State  or  the  tei'ritorj-  —  now,  then,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1894,  comprises  in  two  conntiea  of  this  State  —  you  pro- 
pose to  consolidate  in  this  bill  three  counties  and  a  little  over  — 

Me.  Paekbe: 
(Interrupting)  ^  Oh,  no;  I  bog  your  pardon.     We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  consolidate  the  counties  at  all  — 

Me.  Scott; 

(Interrupting)  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  upon  thi^  hiw  — 
Mk.  Parkeb: 

Simply  the  municipal  corporations. 
Mr.  Scott: 

(Continuing)  —  I  mean  the  territories  —  what  the  ConstitutioD 
says  is  tliis;  "  That  no  two  counties  ur  territory  now  comprising 
two  counties  shall  ever  hereafter  have  more  than  half  the  Senators 
and  Assemblymen."  Now,  in  that  bill  it  is  proposed  to  create  a 
city  which  shall  include  a  portion  now  included  in  three  counties 
and  a  little  over;  and  therefore  the  constitutional  prohibition 
would  not  prevent  that  city  electing  more  than  half  of  the  Senators 
and  Assemblymen.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  Constitution  you 
will  see  I  am  entirely  right  about  that. 

However,  I  do  not  suppose  —  and  I  do  not  come  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  argument  against  eonsolidation. 

I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  cogent  reasons  that  you 
have  suggested  for  the  question,  though  a  new  one,  but  I  assume 
that  from  all  that  1  have  seen  and  heard,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  some  measure,  at  least, 
upon  this  subject;  and  therefore,  althongh  not  being  an  advocate 
of  that  measure,  I  have  come  before  you  to-day,  striving  earnestly 
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and  honestly  to  make  to  you  some  suggestions  toward  the  improve- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  me  of  the  bill  that  you  now  have  before  you. 
And  I  want  the  committee  to  feel  that  while  I  do  not  pretend  —  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  masquerade  in  false  colors  — ■  while  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  advocate  of  consolidation,  yet,  if  you  decree  that 
some  bill  upon  that  subject  shall  be  passed,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
that  I  owe  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  community  to  attempt  to 
offer  to  you  such  suggestions  to  making  this  a  more  perfect  bill 
before  it  is  permitted  to  be  advaoced. 

Now  the  first  suggestion  that  strikes  me  is  that,  as  Mr.  Parker 
has  just  suggested,  yon  propose  to  create  a  city  which  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  three,  and  a  little  over,  counties  in  this  State.  And  you 
provide  for  that  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill  and  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  bill,  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  nothing  in  this 
consolidation  contained  shall  —  the  language  of  the  statute  is,  I 
think,  to  be  entirely  accurate  — "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  attempting  or  intending  to  affect  in  any  way  the  bound- 
aries, government,  rights,  powers,  duties,  obligations,  limitations, 
or  disabilities  of  any  county  or  officer  thereof,  as  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise." 

That  means  that  you  are  going  to  produce  as  I  have  said  an 
entirely  novel  state  of  affairs  in  this  city  and  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  any  city  we  have  had.  We  have  had  cities  which  are 
co-terminous  with  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located.  We 
have  had  and  we  have  to-day  many  cities  in  thi^  State  which 
comprise  only  a  portion  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located. 
But  never  before  has  it  been  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  city 
which  comprised  within  itself  three  whole  counties  and  a  part  of 
another  county.  And  the  proposition  embodied  in  this  bill  is 
that  you  shall  have  a  municipal  coi-poration  known  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  shall  comprise  the  whole  of  the  county  of  New 
York,  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Kings,  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Richmond  and  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Queens. 

Now,  the  first  result  that  follows  from  that  proposition  is,  that 
you  will  at  once  revive  in  each  one  of  these  counties  separate 
boards  of  supervisors,     The  constitution  provides  that  they  shall 
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have  in  every  county  in  Ihis  State  except  those  counties  tlie  bound- 
aries of  ivhicli  are  the  same  as  a  citj,  a  board  of  superyiaors. 
Under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  we  have  had  no  board 
of  supervisors  in  the  county  of  New  Yorli,  they  have  had  no  board 
of  supervisors  in  the  county  of  Kings,  although  until  the  first  of 
January  they  had  a  board  of  supervisors.  There  is  a.  board  of 
supervisors  in  the  county  of  Richmond.  And  under  the  bill  as 
drawn,  as  this  greater  city  will  not  be  bounded  the  same  as  any 
county,  there  will  necessarily  be  in  each  county  a  board  of  super- 
visors. Now,  I  can  not  tell  how  other  cities  in  the  State  may  feel, 
but  1  know  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  gone  through  a 
bitter  experience  arising  out  of  the  dual  government  of  a  common 
council  and  a  board  of  supervisors.  And  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  inhabitants  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York  when 
I  say  that  we  have  no  desire  to  repeat  that  experiment.  Yon 
know,  gentlemen,  upon  this  committee  —  know  better  than  I  do  — 
are  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  great  powers  that  are  vested 
in  the  board  of  supervisors  as  to  this  State.  And  you  will  from 
that  very  familiarity  be  able  to  appreciate  in  an  instant  the 
confusion  and  the  trouble  that  is  to  be  onrs,  if  you  have  a  great 
municipality  and  within  that  great  municipality  three  or  four 
separate  and  distinct  boards  of  supervisors,  passing  i-esolutions, 
incurring  debt,  obligating  their  separate  counties  in  various  ways. 
That  is  the  first  obstacle  which  appears  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  scheme  in  this  bill  as  it  is  now  before  this  committee. 

In  addition  to  that  it  will  be  necessary,  I  take  it,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, if  this  plan  goes  through  that  now  is  before  you  —  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  four  different  surrogates  exercasing  con- 
current jurisdiction  ofver  different  parts  of  this  great  city,  and  four 
different  district  attorneys  exercising  jurisdiction  over  different 
parts  of  this  great  oity;  for  the  Constitution  appears  to  clearly 
contemplate  that  8Urr<^ates  and  district  attorneys,  and  other 
officers,  but  those  are  the  principal  ones,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  counties  and  upon  county  lines,  and  subject  to  county 
limitations. 

But   perhaps   the   most   serious   difficulty,  the  moet  serious 
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result,  which  is  likely  to  flow  from  the  inclusion  ot  tliree  or  four 
counties  within  a  single  city  is,  that  you  are  going  to  opeu  the 
floodgates  of  muuidyal  and  county  extravagance  in  a  way  that 
I  am  quite  sure  this  committee  has  not  yet  cousidered.  It  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Adams  against  the 
East  River  Institution  that  the  ten  per  cent,  limitation  which  the 
Constitution  pro\-ides  against  the  incurring  of  debt  by  counties 
and  cities  —  that  is  that  enactmnjnt  that  no  city  should  issue  bonds 
to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  real  estate  contained  therein  —  that  that  limitation  applied 
to  counties  and  cities  distributively.  It  appeared  in  that  case 
that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  contained  within  its  boundaries  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  all  the  assessed  real  estate  in  the  county  of 
Kings,  and  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  had  issued  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate 
contained  in  it.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  issue,  and  there  were 
issued,  bonds  of  the  county  of  Kings —  which  added  to  the  bonds 
already  issued  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn  exceeded  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  real  estate  in  the  county.  And  it 
was  objected  by  the  purchaser  of  those  bonds  that  they  were 
invalid.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  this  was  not  true,  say- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  county,  or  of  the  city,  as  the  case  may  he, 
is  restricted  only  by  the  amount  of  its  own  debt,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  disability  against  the  one  or  the  other  the  debts 
of  botli  can  not  be  aggregated.  As  a  consequence  it  was  held  that 
the  county  of  Kings  might  issue  bonds  to  the  full  extent  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  the  real  estate  contained  within  its  limits.  And 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  comprising  ninety-six  jier  cent,  of  all  tiie 
real  estate  within  the  county  of  Kings,  might  go  on  and  issue 
another  ten  per  cent  -~  bonds  to  the  extent  of  another  ten  per 
cent  —  on  that  ninety-six  per  cent.  Now  the  reasoning  of  that 
case,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  strong  reasoning,  in  that  case,  as 
applied  to  this  great  city  that  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  create, 
would  be  that  the  great  city  could  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  contained 
within  its  limits,  and  then  that  each  odf  these  separate  counties 
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txtent  of  ten  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the  real  estate  which 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Therefore,  this 
bene^-olent  and  most  useful  check  which  the  Constitution  has 
set  and  imposed  upon  municipal  extravagance  and  municipal 
debt-incurring,  would  be  swept  away  at  once,  and  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  —  I  fear  it  would  be  probable  —  that  there  would 
be  issued  bonds  to  the  extent  not  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  real  estate 
comprised  within  this  great  city,  but  of  twenty  per  cent,  as  could 
easily  be  done  by  the  device  of  issuing  city  bonds  on  the  one  hand 
and  county  bonds  on  the  other. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  all  those  objections  are 
seriouia  objections  to  the  scheme  of  this  bill,  which  provides  that 
the  counties  shall  preserve  their  autonomy  and  remain  diatiacit, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 

The  Qrsit  suggestion  I  liave  to  make,  sir,  is  that,  if  the  com- 
mittee favorably  consider  this  bill,  and  propose  to  report  it,  that 
they  shall  strike  out  from  it  all  those  provisions  which  forbid 
the  consolidation  of  counties,  and  tbat  ynu  should  add  to  the 
city  of  New  Yorl;  not  only  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of 
Long  Is'land  City,  and  these  towns  and  villages  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  but  that  you  should  also  add  to  the  county  of 
New  York  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond,  and 
those  portions  of  the  county  of  Queens  that  are  to  be  included 
within  tlic  bill. 

Mn.  Lexow: 
How  can  flijit  be  done  constitutionally? 

Mr.  Scott: 
I  see  no  i>ossib!e  difficulty  in  doiug  that  constitutionally,  Mr. 
Cliainnaa.  J^st  year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  as  you  will 
recollect,  annexing  to  the  county  of  New  York  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Westchester.  The  validity  of  tliat  act  was  promptly 
and  ably  contested,  and  it  was  argued^ and  the  question  as  to 
its  validity  was  exhaustively  argued — before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
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by  as  able  counsel  as  there  are  in  this  State.  After  due  delibera- 
tion that  court  unanimoQsIy  held  —  and  I  quote  now  almost  the 
exact  words  of  the  decision  —  that  the  only  limitation  —  that 
the  erection  of  coanties  in  this  State  was  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
latiye  power — ■  (sotto  voce  to  Commissioner  Parker,  "147  N.  Y. 
State  Reports ")  —  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  erect  new  counties  and  the  creation  of  old 
counties  into  new  ones  was  the  requirement  that  each  county 
should  have  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  one  Member  of 
Assembly;  and  if  that  decision  decided  anything,  to  my  mind,  it 
clearly  decided  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  new  counties,  to  re-establish  county  lines  so  far  as  it 
chose,  providing  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  those  of  the 
Senatorial^ — would  not  interfere  with  the  several  district  lines, 

Mb.  Lexow: 
Well,  Mr.  Soott,  if  that  were  applied  to  the  county  of  Queens, 
would  there  be  sufficient  left  of  the  county  of  Queens  to  entitle 
them  to  a  Member  of  Assembly? 

Mr.  Scott: 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  about  the  application  of 
that;  that  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr,  Lexow: 
I  rather  think  we  take  in  about  two-thirds. 


That  could  be  easily  evaded  by  taking  in  less  of  the  county  of 
Queens,  or  by  taking  in  all  of  it. 

Mk.  Lexow: 
Yes. 

Mr.  Scott: 
Mow,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  I  do  not  think  there 
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can  be  any  difflciilty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  act  gives  power 
to  erect  a  city,  and  undpr  that  dpcisiou  of  tlic  Pdiirt  of  Ajipeals 
that  they  coDsidered  very  carefully,  that  I  thinlv  is  ooneiusive 
upon  that  subject.  If  that  were  not  so,  I  think  you  would  find  in 
the  Constitution  itself  an  intimation,  a.  very  clear  and  direct 
intimation,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  unite 
these  counties,  because  in  that  vei7  section  to  wliieh  1  referred 
a  moment  ago,  in  the  legislative  article  of  the  Constitution  ■ —  I 
think  it  is  the  third  article  —  and  various  sections,  where  it  is 
provided,  as  I  had  said,  that  no  twio  counties  shailJ  have  more 
than  a  majority,  more  than  half  of  the  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men, the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  careful  to  use  these 
words,  that  no  two  counties,  or  the  territory  now  comprising  two 
counties,  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  Members  of 
Assembly.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  inclusion  of  those 
words,  "  or  the  territory  now  comprised  in  two  counties  "  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  Constitution  the  attempt  by  the  Legislature 
to  create  a  Greater  New  York  out  of  the  counties  whicih  are  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  at  the  close,  itself  clearly 
foreshadowed — -carried  out  the  idea  that  the  Legislature  had 
the  power  to  do  that.  And  I  feel  quite  sure,  sir,  that  I  risk 
nothing  in  saying  that  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  People  on  the  relation  of 
Henderson  against  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County,  you  will  he  convinced  that  the  court  has  there  held  that 
the  Legislature  has  absolute  power  as  to  making  and  remaking 
counties  in  this  State. 

Mb.  Bkush: 
Do  you  know  the  section  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Parebk  : 
Section  four  of  article  three. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
Mr.  Parker,  have  yon  looked  that  up? 
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Mb.  Parker: 
I  have,  jes.     I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  — 


That  is  right.     I  onlj  wanted  to  suggest  to  you  to 
it  there  is  any  answer  to  it. 

Mb,  Parker: 
I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Scott: 
Well,  of  course  I  hare  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  —  I  have 
DO  desire  to  enter  into  a  polemic  or  legal  discussion  as  to  what  the 
Legislature  can  or  can  not  do.  If  the  members  of  this  committee 
should  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  not  do  this  thing,  why  of 
course,  that  ia  all  I  have  got  to  say. 

Me,  Lbxow: 
Of  course —  I  will  say  that  was  my  opinion  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Scott: 

Precisely,  sir,  and  it  has  been  the  impression  of  the  people — ■ 
it  was  the  impression  of  a  good  many  people  until  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  in  the  Henderson  case.  I  know  it  was  the  im- 
pression of  all  my  antagonists  in  that  ease    (Laughter). 

But  what  I  do  want  to  impress  upon  this  committee  is  this,  that 
if  upon  the  consideration  of  that  case  and  the  consideration  of 
this  Constitution,  you  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  within 
your  power  to  combine  these  counties  as  well  as  combine  the  cities, 
then  I  beg  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  that  would  not  be  a 
wise  and  judicious  thing  to  do. 

Now,  the  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
the  question  of  taxation.  I  am  by  no  means  one  of  those  who  con- 
tend, as  i  heard  contended  before  your  committee  on  Friday  last  — 
that  there  should  be  no  general  taxation.  As  I  understood  the 
argument  the  proposition  was  that  if  there  was  a  consolidation 
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each  eitj-  should  be  assessed  aud  \kj  t;ixe:l  in  fln'  same  proportion 
in  which  it  is  now  assessed  and  taxtid.  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
view  at  all.  If  we  are  to  have  a  municipal  marriage,  then  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  a  municipal  marriage  for  better  or  for  worse. 
If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  consolidate  the  county  of  New  York  with 
other  counties,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  in  general,  I  think,  to  dis- 
tribute taxation  over  all  parts  of  the  county,  in  an  equal  and  uni- 
form way.  But  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
taxes  and  taxes.  There  arc  certain  classes  of  taxes,  taxes  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  which  I  think  it  is  entirely  clear  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  this  new  city  in  equal  ratio,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  property.  And  I  thing  that  any  plan 
of  taxation  for  the  general  administrative  purposes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  police  department,  for  the  support  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, for  the  support  of  the  health  department,  for  the  support  of 
the  law  department,  for  the  expenses  of  the  —  that  come  entirely 
under  general  administrative  expenses  —  I  believe  if  are  going  into 
this  thing  at  all  —  that  those  should  be  clearly  divided  throughout 
the  country.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  another  class  of 
taxes  which  I  believe  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  that  they 
should  be  equally  distributed  throughout  all  members  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  And  I  refer  to  that  class  of  taxes  which 
has  especially  to  do  with  the  improvement  and  development  of 
communities  and  the  maintenance  of  public  works.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair,  I  think,  for  instance,  that  the  land  that  comes 
within  the  county  of  Eichmoud  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
any  taxes  to  the  payment  of  debt  which  has  been  incurred  by 
the  county  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  its  Croton  water 
system,  a  system  which  has  already  cost  some  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  bonds  issued  for  which  have,  under  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  to  be  paid  out  of  taxation.  The  only  county 
at  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  which  derives  any 
benefit  from  that  water  is  the  county  of  New  York; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  manifest  injustice 
to  the  county  of  Kings  and  the  county  of  Richmond  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  contribute  by  their  taxes  to  the  payment 
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of  tliosi'  lionds,  the  only  bciiftit  from  whiclj  is  dcriviHl  by  tlii? 
county  of  New  York.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  equally  un- 
fair to  the  couuty  of  2^ew  York  and  the  county  of  Eichmimd,  that 
they  should  he  called  upon  to  contrihute  by  their  taxes  to  pay  the 
bonds  which  have  been  issued  by  the  county  of  Kings,  or  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  water  supply  which  tliej  have  in  that 
county  and  in  that  city.  Those  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  taxes  that 
it  appears  to  me  should  be  laid  and  distributed.  And  in  making 
that  suggestion  I  am  speaking  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  outlying  and  undeveloped  portion  of  this 
Greater  New  York,  than  I  am  for  the  thickly  populated  and  de- 
veloped portion.  We  have  had  in  our  county  an  experience  in 
that  direction  wJiich  teaches  us  a  great  deal.  Many  years  ago 
we  annexed  to  the  county  of  New  York  that  portion  of  the  present 
city  of  New  York  which  is  known  as  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  wards,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  taxes,  and  all  taxes  were  to  be  levied  equally.  Naturally 
enough  the  people  wlio  were  to  determine  how  much  taxes  were 
to  be  levied  and  how  those  taxes  were  to  be  paid  out  and  dis- 
tributed, were  people  who  were  elected  in,  and  were  especially  in- 
terested in  the  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  city,  and  for  years 
they  retarded  the  development  and  advancement  of  what  we  then 
knew  as  the  annexed  district,  bt'cauRC  the  representatives  of  the 
city  who  lited  down  town  were  unwilling  to  vote  to  extend  the 
city's  money  derived  from  general  taxation  in  the  development 
and  advancement  of  this  outlying  district  of  our  city.  It  may  be 
an  alluring  prospect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  county,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hempstead,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Flushing,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  to  think  that  they  are  going  to  have 
their  territory,  their  home  territory,  developed  at  the  expense 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  But  if  they  think  tiiat  this  is  going 
to  happen,  they  are  buoying  themselves  up  with  a  false  hope.  That 
will  not  happen  for  a  gi'cat  many  years.  If  taxation  is  made  equal 
over  the  territory,  because  whatever  board  or  body  of  men,  in 
the  development  of  the  scheme  for  the  government  of  this  city  — 
whatever  board  or  body  may  b';  chained  with  the  duty  of  detcrmin- 
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ing  where  and  how  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid  —  will  inevitably  be 
coutrolled  bv  the  reiu'cscufiitivcs  ivhu  ciiim*  hvm.  and  who  repre- 
sent the  thickiv  populated  and  tlie  i-ieher  iiortions  of  this  city, 
and  they  will  not  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  tlieii'  money  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  outlying  disfricts,  whieh 
have  neither  a  large  population,  nor  any  political  Influence  in  the 
government  of  the  city.  Therefofe,  1  contend,  sir,  that  the  propo- 
sition that  there  should  be  some  difference  made  in  certain  classes 
of  taxes,  is  one  which  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  outlying 
undeveloped  portions  of  this  new  city,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  richer  portions  which  are  niiw  thickly  populated. 

Now  that  all  leads  up  to  the  proposition,  that  this  committee 
and  this  Legislature  should  not  hamper  the  commission  you  pro- 
pose to  appoint  by  any  instructions  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
taxation.  You  have  in  the  bill  a  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  who  are  given  the  widest  possible  powers  as  to 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Legislature  of  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  government  of  this  great  city.  Ton  have  hampered 
them  and  restrained  them  in  no  possible  way  by  this  bill,  except 
only  in  one,  and  that  in  the  one  way  which  it  seems  to  nie  they 
should  be  left  the  freest  possible  hand.  You  say  they  shall 
report  bills  providing  for  the  niunicipal  — providing  a  govern- 
ment for  this  municipal  corporation  which  is  to  be  made;  and 
among  otlier  things  for  attaining  an  equal  and  uniform  rate  of 
taxation,  and  of  valuation  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  municipal  corporation  as  con- 
solidated. Now  as  to  that  most  important  matter,  a  matter  which 
I  think  needs  a  great  deal  of  consideration  in  detail  and  not  only 
in  general,  you  propose  to  foreclose  and  tie  the  gentlemen  of  thia 
coiiiTnission  you  are  aixiot  to  appoint.  Now,  sir,  let  me  ask  this 
committee  if  they  can  trust  this  commission  to  devise  and  frame 
laws  for  the  government  of  this  truly  novel  and  anomalous  city, 
can  you  not  trust  them  to  devise  and  submit  to  you,  for  your 
approval,  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  question  of  taxation?  Is 
it  not  better  and  safer?  Are  you  not  likely  to  have  better  results 
in  the  end  if  you  allow  this  commission,  after  having  obtained  all 
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the  light  that  it  can  obtain  upon  the  subject  —  if  you  leave  their 
hands  as  free  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  as  you  have  upon  any 
other  subject,  and  allow  them  to  report  to  you  at  once  a  scheme 
■  of  government  and  a  scheme  of  taxation?  Nothing  can  be  lost 
by  that  because  you  do  not  pretend  you  conld  not  extend  to  thia 
commission  power  of  legislation ;  the  best  that  you  can  do  to  them 
is  to  give  them  the  power  you  propose  to  give  them  here,  to  frame 
laws  and  submit  them  to  you  for  your  approval.  Nothing  that 
they  submit  can  bei^ome  a  law  unless  it  is  approved  by  you.  And 
with  all  deference  to  the  committee  and  the  Legislature,  1  think 
I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  after  that  commission  has  sat  and 
have  examined  into  this  subject,  have  heard  the  opinions  of 
experts  and  taken  testimony,  and  liave  considered  it,  even  the 
Legislature  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  wisely  and 
justly  upon  the  scheme  of  taxation  for  this  great  city  than  they 
can  possibly  do  now  with  the  limited  knowledge  and  informa 
tlon  that  is  at  their  disposition. 

And,  therefore,  sir,  the  second  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  make 
to  the  committee,  is  that  you  shall  throw  out  of  this  bill  all  restric- 
tions and  limitations  which  you  undertake  to  place  upon  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  this  conmnssion  you  propose  to 
appoint,  leaving  them  as  free  to  report  to  you  a  scheme  of  tasation 
as  you  leave  them  free  to  report  a  scheme  of  government. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  one  other  matter,  and  a  matter  of  real  serious- 
ness, to  which,  I  think,  every  friend  of  this  bill  will  agree,  when 
the  proposition  is  stated.  You  propose  by  this  bill  to  enact  that 
so  many  cities,  towns  and  villages  shall,  two  years  hence,  be 
consolidated  into  a  great  city,  a  great  municipal  corporation, 
and  pending  that  actual  consolidation,  you  propose  to  leave  to 
the  town  boards,  the  boards  of  supervisors,  and  the  village  boards 
all  powers  and  authority  that  they  have  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  j'ou  give  two  years'  notice  to  all  these  boards  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  they  are  to  be  consolidated  with  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York  into  a  great  municipality,  and,  of 
course,  as  must  naturally  follow  that,  at  the  time  oC  that  consoli- 
dation, this  greater  nninit-ipality  will  assume  all  the  debts  and 
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obligations  which  have  been  incurred  by  these  smaller  munici- 
paliities.  We  have  had  in  the  city  of  New  York  some  experience 
with  that  kind  of  legislation.  Last  year,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  winsolidation  with 
the  city  of  New  York  — for  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  New 
York  —  of  a  few  towns  and  villages  in  the  lower  part  of  West- 
chester county,  a  small,  sparsely  populated  territory,  and  it  did 
not  seem  as  if  there  was  any  particular  import  in  the  annexation 
to  the  city.  There  was  much  doubt  up  to  almost  the  last  moment 
whether  or  not  that  aot  would  become  a  law.  It  was  sent  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  after  considerable  hesitation  and  argu- 
ment it  was  accepted  by  the  city  and  was  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  met  his  approval.  Only  a  few  days  elapsed  between 
the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  the  city  and  its  signature  by  the 
Governor,  and  yet  within  that  time,  within  those  few  days  —  I 
can  not  venture  to  saw  now  how  many  contracts  were  awarded, 
how  many  franchises  were  granted,  how  many  schemes  were  put 
into  operation  designed  to  ultimately  extract  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  dty  of  "New  York.  It  is  currently  reported  —  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  true  —  it  is  currently  reported  that  most 
of  the  officers  in  those  towns  and  villages  sat  up  all  night  and 
every  night  from  the  time  of  the  approval  of  that  bill  by  the 
mayor  until  its  signature  by  the  Governor,  in  order  that  all  these 
plans  and  contracts  and  schemes  should  be  consummated.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  that  those  schemes  and  plans  were 
fraudulent,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  prepared  to  establish 
it  if  necessary,  thart  they  were  wildly  extravagant.  That  it  ia 
almost  true,  as  has  been  said  of  some  one,  that  electric  ligihts 
were  put  upon  every  stump  in  the  district.  Now,  sir,  if  those 
things  could  be  done  in  a  small  district,  and  in  a  few  days,  what 
can  not  be  done  in  this  great  territory  that  you  propose  to  annex 
to  the  city  of  New  York  in  two  years?  What  schemes  can  not  be 
concocted;  what  contracts  can  not  be  entered  into?  What  fran- 
chises can  not  be  granted,  if  the  Legislature  does  not  take  some 
steps  in  this  bill  which  they  now  have  before  them  to  prevent  the 
incurring  of  these  enormous  obligations.     And,  sir  — 
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Mr.  Lexow: 
(Interrupting.)     I   uuderetand,   Mr,  Scott,   Brooklyn  must  be 
excepted  from   that  general  remark,  because  she  lias  already 
reaohed  her  debt  limit. 

Mr.  Scott: 
Well,  Brooklyn  is  one  of  those  cities,  sir,  that  nobody  could  ever 
BDSpeot  to  go  into  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  but  I  was  specially  refer- 
ring to  the  other  ^ — 

Me.  Brush: 

(Interrupting.)     Thank  you, 

Mr.  Scott; 

But  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  grant  contracts  for  work  and  make  agi'eements  for  putting 
down  sidewalks  and  roads  and  for  ail  of  these  cases —  it  is  not 
necessary  you  should  havf^  power  to  issue  at  present  investment — 
issue  bonds.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  people  who,  I 
imagine,  may  be  entering  into  these  schemes,  if  they  had  an 
agreement  that  at  some  future  day  when  the  Legislature  has 
consolidated  the  cities,  that  bonds  will  be  issued. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  1  think  it  will  appeal 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  when  1  say  that,  if  possible, 
some  restriction  should  be  devised  —  if  you  are  goiug  to  give 
two  years'  notice  of  this  consolidation  —  that  some  restriction 
should  be  devised  and  put  into  this  bill  which  will  provide  against 
that,  that  every  contract  entered  into  in  some  i>arts  of  this  city 
in  these  two  years  should  be  noticed  in  some  shape. 

Now,  sir,  these  are  the  principal  suggestions  that  present  them- 
selves to  me  as  requiring  some  action  upon  the  part  of  this  commit- 
tee. And  I  submit  them  to  yon,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  with  a 
view  not  to  criticise,  with  a  view  not  to  embarrass  or  retard  your 
action,  but  simply  with  a  desire,  if  possible,  to  assist  you,  in  fram- 
ing a  bill  with  which  you  may  yourselves  be  satisfied  hereafter 
if  it  shall  become  a  law. 
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There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  1  want  to  say  bi^fore  I  close. 
I  want  again  to  urge  the  eommittee.  aa  I  have  already  urged  them 
by  letter,  to  seriously  consider  whether  they  should  not  restrict 
the  limits  of  the  city  especially  whether  they  should  not  exclude 
from  all  consideration  that  piece  of  country  which  lies  far  away 
from  our  borders  and  which  is  wholly  uninhabited,  known  as 
Richmond  county.  (Laughter.)  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  leam, 
desires  the  inclusion  of  that  county,  except  a  few  gentlemen 
who  own  real  estates  there,  and  expect  their  property  will  be  in- 
creased in  value.  ^Ye  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  its  vaunted  water 
front,  but  we  have  not  been  told  always  that  that  water  front  is 
now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  that  if  it  were 
developed  so  as  to  be  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce  that  that  would 
be  DO  advantage  to  the  people  or  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  that 
that  would  simply  assist  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which 
is  a  foreign  corporation,  to  run  things  out  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
into  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  argument  that  I  can  see,  except  a 
purely  sentimental  argument,  a  geographical  argument,  arising 
from  the  desii-e  of  drawing  straight  lines  on  a  map  rather  than 
crooked  ones,  which  have  ever  led  to  the  inclusion  of  Staten  Island 
into  this  scheme  at  all  —  and  1  feel  quite  confident  that  my  friend 
Parker  who  drew  this  bill  — if  you  can  persuade  him  to  put  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  tell  us  what  he  really  thinks  —  will  say 
that  he  did  not  think  himself  that  Staten  Island  ought  to  be  added 
to  New  York. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  same  proposition  does  not  extend, 
perhaps  in  a  minor  degree  —  or  rather  the  same  thiug  does  not 
extend  to  those  outlying  towns,  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  their 
hunting  facilities,  which  you  propose  to  annex  out  of  Queens 
county  —  Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  and  Hempstead,  and  Cedar- 
hurst,  and  all  of  those  places  down  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  have  a  Greater  New  York,  if  we  are  to  have  a  consoli- 
dated city,  if  we  are  to  consolidate  into  one  municipality  these  three 
cities,  which  now  stand  at  the  threshold  —  at  the  outlet  of  the 
State  of  New  York  —  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of  modera- 
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tion  and  reason  exercised  in  doing  it;  and  that  that  will  be  best 
exercised  if  jou  limit  this  bill  to  the  three  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City,  which  are  already  cities  in  name, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  become  as  it  were  used  to  being 
governed  by  civic  methods,  and  which  logically,  geographically, 
historically  and  in  every  other  way,  are  the  proper  component 
elements  of  a  great  city,  if  you  desire  a  great  city  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  river, 

Now,  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will  be  said  by  some  people 
that  this  whole  proposition,  including  Statcn  Island,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  end  of  1894,  and  that  they  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  That  referendum  vote,  certainly  so  far  as  the  city  of 
New  York  is  concerned,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  any  value 
whatever,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  should 
be  of  controlling  value  upon  that  subject,  and  upon  this  Legisla- 
ture, if  upon  mature  consideration  you  think  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted about  that  was  to  be  made.  So  far  as  the  city  of  New  York 
la  concerned  I  think  that  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  and  jou, 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  that  the  vote  upon 
the  referendum  should  be  given  but  slight  attention,  because,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  that  year  had 
many  other  things  of  more  pressing  and  immediate  importance 
to  attract  their  attention  than  this  idea,  which  was  then  largely 
In  the  air,  of  annexation.  Some  developments  had  taken  place  in 
the  city,  with  which  you,  yourself,  had  something  to  do,  which  had 
attracted  such  a  measure  of  public  attention,  and  which  had  cre- 
ated so  much  public  excitement  that  I  am  confident  that  1  speuic 
the  exact  truth  and  keep  within  mention,  when  I  say  that  the 
attention  that  was  given  to  the  question  of  Greater  New  York  was 
a  very  slight  attention  of  any  one;  that  it  obtained  a  large  majority 
of  the  votes,  I  think  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  election  every- 
body was  in  favor  of  voting  for  the  afBrmative  of  every  proposi- 
tion. They  voted  for  the  new  Constitution,  they  voted  for  the 
referendum  and  for  the  Greater  New  York.  I  think  they  voted 
for  the  people  who  were  making  the  afBrmative  fight  against  those 
who  were  making  the  defensive  fight.     There  was  a  feeling  in 
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the  air  arising  not  out  of  any  consideration  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  but  out  of  other  coDSiderations  altogether,  and  whatever 
was  suggested  was  a  good  thing,  and  that  whatever  was  new  must 
be  better  than  what  was  old.  And  I  therefore  tliinlc  that  the 
vote  was  —  certainly  so  far  as  the  details  of  the  scheme  is  con- 
cerned —  should  not  be  considered  as  binding  or  conclusive  upon 
this  Legislature,  if  upon  mature  condderation  jou  think  that 
other  provisions  in  your  judgment  ought  to  prevail. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  the  com- 
mittee has  ^ven  me,  and  the  kindness  of  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  Lhxow: 
I  think  the  committee  are  pleased,  Mr.  Scott,  to  have  heard  you, 
and  have  been  very  much  instructed  by  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Brush: 
One  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the  chairman  will  permit, 
and  that  is  this:  We  have  adopted  aa  amende  Constitution 
since  this  referendum  vote  —  is  it  in  your  judgment,  or  should  it  — 
should  this  vote  of  1894,  which  was  purely  a  vote  of  sentiment,  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  this  Legislature  when  this  Legislature 
has  not  authorized  that  vote  at  all  —  apon  the  Legislature  of 
1894  —  wMch  authorized  it. 

Mr.  Scott: 
Well,  sir,  that  is  a  question  of  legislative  ethics  more  than  — 
and  that  Legislature  —  that  is,  these  men  who  are  elected  for  tliat 
purpose  legislate,  and  the  legislation  went  over  this  vote,  upon  the 
supposed  expression  of  opinion  by  the  people  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  way,  and  one  which  is  not  provided  for  in  any  system  of 
government  that  we  have.  That  is  ray  idea  about  that.  I  dont 
know  that  the  ara«ided  Constitution  has  much  to  do  with  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  it  has,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  new  Constitution  which  foreshadowed  and 
looked  forward  to  a  consolidation  of  cities,  and  iadeed  I  tMnk 
it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  framera 
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of  the  ConstitutioD  did  have  in  miEd  the  posaibilitj-  advanced  that 
there  would  be  a  eonsoiidation  of  this  sort  attempted,  and  that 
they  made  certain  provisions  which  point  in  that  direction. 

Mb.  Lexow: 
It  was  open  to  debate  at  that  time  —  if  you  remember  the 
proceedings  of  thft  Constitutional  Convention  — 

Mr.  Scott; 

Oh,  yes;  that  was  before  — 


(Continuing)  mailing  these  various  propositions  having  in  mind 
the  creatiou  of  tiie  gi-eater  city. 

Mh.  Scott: 
Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.     There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  in  people's  minds  for  a  great  many  yeai-s,  as  a  publio 
question. 

Mb.  Bbush: 
But  as  I  understand  yq^,  Mr.  Soott,  you  do  not  consider  that  you 
would  be  morally  bound  by  the  rote  of  1894  having  been  for 
consolidation? 

Mb.  Scott; 
I  should  not  consider  it  so,  if  I  had  a  vote  on  it. 


Weil,  argument  has  been  made  here  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
that  there  was  no  obligation  laid  upon  the  Legislature. 

Mb.  Scott: 
I  should  always  feel  that  referendum  was  an  easy  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  responsibility  (laughter). 
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Mr.  Matthews: 
I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  tlie  (ollowiag  list  of  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Brooklyn. 

Brookltn,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Senate  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  7. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  list  of 
members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  who  have  sub- 
scribed in  favor  of  consolidating  New  York  and  Brooklyn  into 
one  city. 

This  list  was  started  Saturday,  February,  1,  1896,  four  days 
ago,  and  I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  devoted  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  said  four  days  to  such  purjwse,  and  that  during  such  time 
I  have  interviewed  148  members,  without  a  prior  knowledge  of 
their  views,  and  have  secured  the  signatures  of  131,  a  percentage 
of  88  19-37,  favoring  consolidation,  among  the  11 18-37  per  cent. 
wIlo  might  be  understood  as  opposing  consolidation.  I  find  many 
who  say  that  they  favor  the  matter  but  object  to  signing  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  themselves. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  are  in  favor  of  consolidating  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
into  one  city: 

Howard  M.  Smith,  ex-president  Union  League  Club. 

Benj.  Russell. 

J.  W.  Harman. 

Russell  Parker. 

Geo.  B.  Jones. 

Jno.  J.  Cooney. 

J.  G.  Dettmer. 

A.  G.  I'erham, 

Wm.  H.  Lyon. 

Louis  F.  Seitz. 

C.  D.  Rhineharrt. 

W.  H.  Biggam. 
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T.  G.  Christmas., 

E.  C.  Moore. 
Arthur  Pell. 
Theo.  Coming. 

F.  J.  Ashfield. 
John  H.  Donnelly. 
S.  S.  Voshell. 

W.  A.  Porter. 
P.  E.  Quinu. 
Austin  Kellej, 
Ira  Preston  Taylor. 
Adolphu's  G.  Bailey. 
E.  C.  Fuller. 
Geo.  P.  Chappell. 
J.  S.  Nugent. 

C.  Washington  Colyer. 
Nelson  J,  Gates. 

J.  O.  Carpenter. 

D.  P.  Darling. 
M.  S.  Hayes. 
O.  Ingersoll. 

G.  H.  Benton. 
Alex.  H.  Doty. 
B.  C.  Miller. 
Joseph  L.  White. 
K.  O.  Sherwood. 
Geo.  H.  Squire. 
J.  L.  Voshell. 
Edward  H.  Hobbs. 

E.  W,  Scarborough. 
Thomas  Bishop. 

N.  E.  Jacobs. 

Geo.  I.  Jackson. 

Win.  Coono. 

Owen  E.  Houghton,  D.  D.  S. 

James  H.  Steams. 
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A.  S.  Haifjht,  S  Spencer  place. 

A.  E.  Blackmar,  ex-presMent  of  Equal  Taxation. 
Wm,  A.  Barnum. 

Jamos  Rice,  Ji". 

Marshall  T.  Davidson. 

Jno.  V.  Jewell. 

F.  B.  Keppy. 

D.  M.'MuQger. 

David  Thornton. 

Benj.  Estes. 

F.  E.  Earneril  (with  equal  taxation). 

Herbert  S.  Ogden,  no  commisaion,  and  with  equal  taxation. 

L.  F.  Silva. 

Stephen  H,  Hand. 

H.  N.  Gates. 

Wm.  H.  Coon. 

B.  L.  Houghton. 
Jas.  H.  Taft,  Jr. 
S.  B.  Holt. 

W.  H.  Pierson,  M.  D. 
James  G.   Stevens. 
Frank  L.  Bailley. 
Thomas  L.  Wells,  M.  D. 
W.  H.  Irwin. 
Chas.  E.  Newton. 
Henry  C.  Larowe. 
Ethan  Allen  Doty. 
Frank  L.  Coon. 
F.  H.  Sellimar. 
W.  L.  Tyler. 
Montrose  W.  Morris. 

John  A.  Schmitt,  provided  equal  taxation- 
William  C.  Pate. 
Chas.  H.  Keynolds,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Hussey. 
P.  H.  Wilson,  ex-president. 
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P.  H.  Cowperthwait. 

C.  W.  Prankard,  for  equal  taxation. 

Jno.  Nash. 

T.  J.  Games. 

J.  F.  Hamilton. 

E.  A.  Warren. 
William  H.  Reynolds. 
R.  W.  Gleason. 
Robert  Lin  dell. 

William  P.  Gio,  24  Brevoort  place. 

J.  Hamilton  Gill,  24  Brevoort  place. 

J.  Culbcrt  Patmer,  14  BreToort  place. 

James  W.  Cromwell,  29  Brevoort  place. 

Edgar  O.  Pearce,  1092  Dean  street. 

Wm.  H.  Sterling,  1086  Dean  street. 

Setb  T.  Stewart. 

Geo.  N.  Robinson. 

James  Nibb. 

A.  Abraham. 

Geo.  H.  Conklin. 

Chas.  H.  Macklin. 

W.  B.  Mead. 

William  Jeremiah. 

Charles  Cooper. 

S.  W.  Milligan. 

H.  A.  Carleton. 

W.  M.  Matthews. 

Henry  C  Allard. 

Welcome  S.  Jar  vis. 

John  R.  Crum. 

M.  L.  Bowden. 

W.  E.  Edmister. 

Ysidno  Pendas. 

F.  Pelletman. 
Hugh  Hi  rah. 
William  Degler. 
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Edward  Lyons. 
Eugene  G.  Biandford. 
John  Ditmars. 
Thos,  J.  Washburn. 
Chas.  J,  Sands. 
G.  W.  Carrnthers. 
Andrew  Mercer. 
E.  M,  Cragin. 
Fred  H.  Pond. 


The  Union  League  Club  is  composed  of  over  a  thousand  mem- 
bers —  and  he  says  that  was  the  result  of  his  labors  —  that  only 
shows  that  consolidation  — 

Mr.  Lexow: 
Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker: 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  one  question.     Mr.  Scott,  I  be- 
lieve,  advocates   consolidation,  into   one   county,  of   the   three 
counties  —  the  three  whole  counties  named  in  this  bill.     That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Scott: 
Yea,  that  is  my  idea. 

Mb.  Parker: 
J  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  this  clanae  in  seotion  4  of  article 
III.  of  the  Constitntion:  "No  county  shall  have  more  than^  one 
third  of  all  the  Senators,"  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Kings  county  at  present  has  seven,  and  New  York,  has  at 
present  twelve,  which  together  make  nineteen,  and  which  la  more 
than  one  third  of  all  the  Senators  —  and  simply  ask  how  that 
could  be  avoided. 

[Senate,  No.  44.]  78 
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Mb,  Scott: 
Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Pakkbr: 
Well,  then,  that  settles  that,  I  rather  think.  That  is  the  only 
thing  which  at  the  very  outset,  laying  aside  every  other  objection, 
that  might  have  been  urged,  determined  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  municipal  corporations,  expressly  excepting  counties. 
And  there  stand  those  words  just  ahead  of  the  constitutional 
pcovision,  that  no  two  counties  or  a  portion  thereof  as  now  organ- 
ized, which  are  adjoining  counties,  or  which  are  separated  only 
by  public  waters,  shall  have  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  Senators. 
Now  then  that  is  decisive  of  it,  it  appears  to  me.  Here  is  that 
thing  you  are  running  against  in  a  moment  —  take  even  these 
two  counties,  you  run  over  the  constitutional  prohibition  — 
Suffolk  and  Richmond  comprise  another  Senatorial  district,  and 
Queens  another,  and  so  you  see,  there  you  are. 

Mk.  Lexow: 

That  is  twenty-one —  now  adding  — 

Mk.  Parker: 

Well,  leaving  out  the  argument  of  growth,  you  sec  that  Rich- 
mond itself  is  not  a  whole  district.  I  mean  even  taking  thos*' 
where  there  can  be  no  question.     It  takes  nineteen,  anyhow. 

Ceriiaiuly  Mr.  Scott's  argument,  I  may  say  at  the  outset ,  and 
his  statements  here,  have  been  made  in  so  moderate  and  so 
friendly  a  spirit  to  this  whole  scheme  that,  although  many  of  his 
arguments  have  been  heretofore  touched  upon,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion practically  exhausted,  thai  we  cannot  but  thank  him  at  this 
time  for  his  suggestions,  and  it  is  in  that  friendly  and  temperate 
spirit  that  I  propose  briefly  to  speak  of  them  now.  I  will  take 
them  up  in  the  order  that  he  did.  He  spoke  at  the  first  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Chairman  that  has  been  con- 
ceded and  dwelt  upon  at  moefing  after  meeting,  and  we  admit 
that  absolutely.     I  believe  personally  that  it  will  be  a  decade 
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before  the  pi-ooess  of  consolidatiou  is  vouiplfteil.  It  will  be  more 
than  a  decade  before  the  full  assimilatiou  has  taken  place  of  all 
the  diyei-se  circumstances  and  interests  throughout  this  terri- 
tory. There  are  diEEerent  degrees  of  interest  and  different 
natures  of  obligations  and  different  rates  of  taxation,  all  these 
to  be  fused  into  one  great  aggregate,  bat,  as  has  been  heretofore 
said,  the  wu.v  to  grapple  with  that  problem,  inevitable  and  soon 
necessary  to  be  referred,  is  to  grapple  with  it,  not  to  avoid  it. 
We  realize  the  magnitude  of  that.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
dwelt  upon,  Kepresentatives  and  delegations  from  all  parts  of 
this  territory  have  been  summoned  before  the  commission  and 
their  opinions  taken  pro  and  con,  and  as  a  result  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  has  been  impressed  more  and  more  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  the  commission. 

Now  I  think  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  Mr. 
Scott  very  particularly  adiiiits  that  there  is  no  answer  disposes  — 

Mr.  Scott: 
I  only  want  to  say  this.     The  answer  is  this.     One  answer  is 
this:  That  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  Henderson  case 
decided  that  the  present  apportionment  could  not  be  disturbed— 
they  would  not  interfere  with  the  present  apportionment. 

Me.  Pabker: 
I  have  read  the  speeches,  and  read  word  for  word,  sentence 
for  senteuce,  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  cases  cited.  It  does 
just  this — and  I  have  it  here — it  does  just  this:  That  for  all  the 
county  purposes  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Assembly  district,  the  election  of  a  Senator,  for  all 
that  theretofore  inhered  in  the  county  of  Westchester  as  an 
integral  community  of  the  State  recognized  in  the  Constitution, 
that  county  must  still  live  in  every  way.  As  to  purely  —  as  to 
purposes  of  the  election  of  an  alderman  and  I  think  of  a  district 
judge  ^  I  am  not  —  I  don't  remember  about  that  — it  proposes 
as  to  those  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.     I  know  very  well  that  the  Legislature  by  the  change  of 
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boundaries  —  as  Senator  BrusL  exhibited  some  curiosity  as  to 
that,  or  some  inijuiry  —  there  ia  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  not 
Bpoken  of  these  things  until  they  have  arisen.  There  is  no  use 
of  pouring  out  upon  this  committee  the  crude  processes  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  results. 


My  thought  was  whether  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to 
abolish  the  county,  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  take  a  piece  of  one 
ctninty  and  add  it  to  another. 

Mr.  Pabkeb: 

Well,  it  is  abi)lition  in  one  degree  op  another,  whether  you  cut 
a  county  up,  or  whether  you  totally  parcel  its  territory  out  among 
other  counties.  For  instance,  on  the  question  of  annexation, 
on  taking  in  th<^  towns  of  Westchester  and  Williamsburg  —  I 
think  it  is  —  th.'it  act  of  1895,  that  is  taken  away  from  the  county 
of  Westchester  and  annexed  and  made  a  part  of  the  county  and 
city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  twenty-fourth  ward.  Here  is 
the  text  of  it,  and  there  is  do  doubt  about  that;  in  the  Constitu- 
tion there  is  no  express  provision  that  that  can  be  done,  but  the 
Legislature  —  the  court  alluiJes  to  it  here  and  says,  when  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution,  but  there  are  allusions  that 
plainly  point  that  way,  and  the  general  power  of  the  Legislature 
is  not  expressly  prohibited,  the  necessities  of  the  case  give  it  to 
the  Legislature. 

Now,  I  shall  be  very  brief  about  these  matters.  As  to  the 
taxation  clause,  Mr.  Scott's  suggestion  Is  that  it  be  aboslutely 
taken  out  of  the  act,  out  of  the  bill.  The  language  of  the  bill 
is  that  the  commission  which  is  to  be,  and  through  which  the 
bill  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Legislature  bills  for  the  government  of  this 
greater  city,  and  which  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for 
attaining  an  equal  rate  of  taxation.  We  arrive  at  that  as  an 
ultimate  result.  Now,  Mr.  Soott  has  argued  that  in  the  interest 
of  outlying  districts  — he  says,  while  it  is  perfectly  just  and 
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proper  that  he  shoulcl  do  so,  no  doubt  —  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  argne  that  themselves — ^he  sajs  tUat  you  have  ham- 
pered the  commission  by  that.  I  beg  to  differ  from  him ;  we  have 
not  hampered  the  commission  at  all.  The  commission  is  directed 
to  submit  that  one,  among,  perhaps,  a  thousand  bills,  as  it 
chooses;  if  it  chooses,  it  may  at  some  time  submit  to  this  Legisla- 
ture a  strong  disapproval  of  that  bill,  or  it  may  at  some  time 
submit  one  together  with  it,  one  looking  to  the  conservation  of 
the  present  oonditions,  and  strongly  approve  that.  It  is  not  ham- 
pered in  any  way.  It  is  not  hampered  any  more  than  when,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  commission  had  been  directed  as  a  contingent 
experimental  reaching  toward  a  result,  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  that  greater 
city  by  a  city  council  of  two  houses,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
something  in  the  Federate  way.  And  these  questions,  as  I  have 
said  before,  as  we  have  said  right  along,  these  questions  will 
come  up  before  the  Legislature  at  some  time. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
Well,  all  that  the  commission  intends  to  imply  from  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  ia  ttiat  they  start  out  with  a  desire  to  do  the  fair, 
square,  just  and  honorable  thing  by  every  one  of  these  districts 
they  propose  to  be  annexed. 

Mb.  Paekek: 
Tes  — 

Mb.  Lexow; 
(Continuing.)  And  they  put  the  Legislature  in  passing  this 
bill  upon  the  platform  o(  fairness  and  equality,  so  that  the  Legis- 
lature in  years  to  oome  can  take  against  any  one  of  the  various 
localities,  whether  New  York  city  or  otherwise,  any  position  that 
is  hostile  to  the  intent  of  the  bill,  without  going  back  upon  this 
record  as  established  in  this  bill.     Is  that  the  proposition? 
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Mr.  Parker: 
Well,  that  is  even  more  fully  than  I  think,  sir.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Legislature  is  in  any  way  estopped  whatever  in  fairness 
from  adopting  another  policy, 

Mr.  Lexow: 
It  is  intimated  that  every  locality  shall  be  fairly  treated. 

Me,  Parker: 
Fairly  treated  — and  as  yon  have  said  — 


And  by  that  you  mean  that  there  shall  be  equal  taxation 
throughout  the  entire  district  when  that,  in  fairness,  can  be 
consummated? 

Mr.  Parker: 

Can  be  oonaummated.  We  are  well  aware  —  here  is  the 
municipality  of  New  York  with  between  eleven  and  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  —  I  think  the  figures  are  about  that,  aonie- 
tbing  of  that  kind  —  nobody  proposes  that  there  shall  be  any 
injustice  done  to  any  one  of  those  municipalities.  And  if  the 
outlying  districts  expect  they  are  going  to  get  any  undue  ad- 
vantage, it  is  rather  good  than  otherwise  that  these  advantages 
should  be  gradually  filtered  out  to  them.     It  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Now,  the  last  proposition  —  the  last  suggestion  that  Mr.  Scott 
made  -—  was  that  there  should  be  included  in  this  bill  something 
to  restrain  the  outlying  municipalities  from  contracting  debts 
and  from  flooding  the  city  of  New  York  with  debts  contracted 
improvidently.  Well,  that  can  be  done  in  any  bill  at  any  mo- 
ment if  it  is  considered  well.  1  can  not  see  a  way  to  do  it  very 
clearly.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Scott  can;  and  I  think  if  you  ask 
him  to  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  —  to  restrain  these  —  to 
oversee  and  restrain  and  restrict  these  outlying  municipalities 
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from  contracting  debts,  to  watch  tbem,  and  determine  that  this 
or  that  thing  is  improvident  — 

Me.  Scott: 
(Interrupting.)     I  thinli  if  you  were  to  provide  that  thej  could 
malie  no  contract  obligation  extending  more  than   two  years, 
that  might  do  it. 

Mb.  Parker: 
They  conld  not  make  a  contract  —  it  would  be  very  impi-ob- 
ahle,  that  would  not  extend  over  two  years. 

Mr.  Soott: 
They  are  all  of  them  up  to  their  debt-issuing  capacity. 

Me.  Parker: 
Well,  then,  if  they  are,  there  is  not  very  much  danger. 

Me.  Scott: 
Yes  there  is  for  new  obligations.    There  is  no  danger  of  their 
increasing  the  present  debt. 

Mr.  Parker; 
After  the  two  years? 

Mr.  Scott: 
Yes,  I  should  allow  them  two  years.     That  thing  may  be  done, 

Mr.  Parker: 
There  is  no  objection  that  I  can  see  to  it,  if  it  can  be  devised 
in  any  way;  it  can  be  done  in  fairness  to  them;  I  am  sure  there 

la  no  objection  to  that;  if  they  will  stand  it  the  city  of  New  York 
will  have  nothijij;  to  say  on  that. 

Mr.  Soott: 
Well,  tliey  ought  to  be  thankful  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain 
(langhter). 
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Mr.  Pakkbr: 

Well,  I  think  so,  too. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  including  Richmond  county;  and  as 
to  the  question  poseiblj  of  leaving  out  a  part  of  Queens  county 
that  is  provided  for.  1  do  not  believe  in  limiting  it  entirely  to 
the  three  cities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott.  You  want  something 
of  latitude  for  expansion  from  consolidation.  It  is  something  — 
you  know  when  we  took  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
wards  there  were  rocks  and  groves  and  streams,  and  pieces  of 
land  there  that  looked  almost  as  if  they  were  in  the  Adiroudaeks. 
You  go  to  the  Bronx  park  and  you  can  hardly  believe  that  you 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York  —  you  would  make  a  tremendous 
mistake  about  that;  Chicago  and  Boston  include  many  country 
districts  in  their  proposed  consolidation.  As  to  Staten  Island, 
I  will  frankly  say  that  at  the  outset  of  this  argument  I  had  con- 
Blderable  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  including  it.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  wisdom  upon  a  broad 
policy  of  including  that  territory  after  having  heard  the  argu- 
ments before  this  committee  from  Saturday  last.  I  heard  Mr. 
Wiman's  arguments  there,  and  I  never  heard  a  more  .solid,  sub- 
stantial, forcible  argument  than  that.  J  am  well  aware  that 
Mr.  Wiman  is  a  large  property  holder  there,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  that  property  may  enrich  him,  and  I  thought  of  that  as 
I  listened  to  him,  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?  Whether 
it  was  John  Smith,  or  James  Brown,  op  William  Jones  that  would 
be  made  rich  by  it;  the  question  is,  what  is  the  proper  thing, 
what  is  the  policy  that  is  going  to  make  a  rounded,  perfect  whole? 
That  is  hardly  a  question  of  law,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  advert  to  it,  since  I  simply  wish  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  law.  But  I  submit  that  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  as  to  whether  or  no  those  things,  likely  to  develop  in 
the  near  future,  do  not  make  it  very  politic,  very  desirable,  to 
include  the  tremendous  advantages  that  Staten  Island  offers. 
If  I  were  asked  to  throw  my  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  included,  I  should  say  decidedly,  yes. 
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Mr.  Scott  said  what  I  can  not  quite  understand.  He  was  aaked 
about  tliis  restriction  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  Senators  to 
two  counties.  He  said  that  two  counties  can  not  elect  more 
than  one-haif  the  Senators.  But  this  proposed  one  county  —  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  meant  that  — how  could  the  city,  if 
it  could  not  elect  as  a  county,  how  could  it  elect  as  a  city?  Yoa 
might,  with  equal  logic,  declare  that  a  city  after  you  have  taken 
the  entire  county,  elect  more  Senators  than  the  county, 

Mk.  Brush: 
(To  Mr.  Scott)  —  One  of  the  questions  I  want  to  ask  is  this: 
You  say  that  you  have  come  to  help  to  elucidate  this  latter,  or 
that  is,  as  I  understand  it.  Have  you  thought  of  some  suoh 
plan  as  the  subdivision  of  this  district  into  certain  districts  and 
each  one  of  those  districts  preserving  it  local  form  of  government 
and  a  representative  or  representatives  from  each  local  form  of 
government  to  be  selected  to  represent  it  in  the  central  govern- 
ment? 

Mb.  Scott: 
No,  sir;  I  have  not,     I  have  not  thought  very  much  about 
details  of  the  government.     I  have  assumed  that  you  would  have 
to  take  some  such  plan  as  they  have  adopted  in  London;  have  a 
central  council. 


So  far  as  Brooklyn  ia  ooncemed,  I  think  we  are  anxious  to 

preserve  our  local  form  of  government,  that  is  preserve  our 
charter;  and  the  proposition  to  swallow  us  up,  and  make  us  in  a 
certain  measure  serfs,  we  seriously  object  to. 

Mb,  Scott: 
The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  you  do  not  want  to  be  swal- 
lowed up,  and  New  York  don't  want  to  swallow  you  up,  and  yet 

we  have  got  to. 

[Senate,  No.  44,]  74 
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Ml!.   PAiiKEK: 

I  will  say  to  Senator  Urush  that  the  commi^^sion  has  in  time  past 
given  not  a  little  attention  to  the  form  of  local  legislature  of  this 
great  city.  We  have  refrained  from  discussing  it  heretofore, 
because  it  is  a  large  subject.  The  question  has  come  to  our 
minds,  to  the  minds  of  the  commission,  should  it  be  a  legislature 
of  two  honses,  should  it  be  one  house,  should  the  representativee 
in  one  house,  which  ever  you  choose,  from  a  given  locality,  have  a 
peculiar  vote,  a  peculiar  power  and  weight  in  that  bouse,  as  to 
expenditures  over  the  other;  shall  we  form  it  on  the  scheme  of  the 
London  county  council;  or  what  shall  we  do-  A  good  deal  of 
thought  has  been  expended  upon  that,  but  we  have  thought  it 
premature  to  dwell  upon  it  at  this  time.  And  I  should  be  very 
glad  with  Senator  Brush,  to  show  him  all  the  things  and  talk  to 
him  about  all  the  alternatives  wo  have  dwelt  upon. 

Mr.  Brush: 

Why  not  give  us  a  skeleton  of  (he  scheme,  if  there  is  any  such 
scheme,  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen.  Why  not  give  us  the 
skeleton  of  the  scheme  as  it  is  laid  out  and  then  we  shall  have 
Bomething  to  work  on. 

Now  I  think  I  can  say  for  Brooklyn,  and  I  certainly  can  for 
myself,  in  this  matter,  that  we  do  not  care  to  stand  as  the  obstruc- 
tionists ;  what  we  do  want  is  to  preserve  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  our  own  form  of  local  government.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  this  district  into  subdivisions,  I  can  conceive  in 
that  being  done  and  the  local  government  of  each  district  being 
presen-ed,  and  a  representative  body  organized,  coming  from 
each  one  of  these  subdivisions,  that  shall  preserve  the  principle 
of  home  rule  and  still  preserve  the  local  autonomy  of  each  one  of 
the  districts.  And  I  believe  that  such  a  scheme  as  that,  if  it  was 
worked  out,  and  we  were  given  the  skeleton,  I  could  properly 
swing  in  with  the  position  which  this  bill  as  it  it  now  stands  has. 
We  do  not  know  what  you  ask  of  us;  it  is  a  leap  in  the  dark; 
and  we  want  something  that  is  tangible,  and  that  we  can  depend 
upon. 
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Mr.  Parker: 
The  Senator  of  course  underatands  that  every  movement,  at 
every  atage  of  what  is  to  be  proposed,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  to  be  pnbli^ed,  to  be  argaed  upon  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  that  all  that  he  requests  is  that  that  submission 
be  made  now,  rather  than  a  few  months  later  on. 

Mr.  Brush: 
Excuse  me  —  what  we  want  in  Brooklyn,  is  to  know  what  yon 
ask  us  to  go  into.     This  bill  provides  for  consolidation;   consoli- 
dation is  had  before  we  know  what  is  back  of  it,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  asked  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Parker: 
You  know  what  is  back  of  it,  and  you  do  not  have  to  accept  it 
until  the  State  says  so.     In.  other  words,  this  bill  passes,  and 
whatever  may  come  thereafter,  whatever  may  be  proposed,  what- 
ever may  be  prepared  by  this  or  any  commission,  does  not  fake  — 

Mr.  Brush: 

Mo  —  excuse  me,  Commissioner  Parker  —  this  bill  passed,  and 
oonsolidation  is  effected 


Mb. 

Paeehe: 

■S'es. 

Me. 

Bedsh: 

If  it  beaomes  a 

lawJ 

Me. 

Paekhe: 

Yes. 

Mr.  Bbdsh: 

Then  we  have  got  to  take  what  follows  whether  we  like  it  c 
not. 
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Me.  Pahkhe: 

No;  I  beg  your  pardon  —  you  have  not.  You  Lave  not,  sir  — 
and  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  we  should  have  to  d^^'ell  upon 
that.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  making  of  a  health  department. 
Suppose  we  say  that  is  the  first  thing  it  is  to  be  extended  over. 
What  is  done?  A  bill  is  drawn.  It  don't  become  a  law  at  once. 
It  comes  up  here,  delegations  come  from  Brooklyn  to  protest 
against  this  or  that  feature,  commend  this  or  that  other  feature, 
and  it  goes  through  the  same  slow  process  of  flght  or  repulse  and 
advance  that  any  other  bill  in  this  Legislature  does. 


Ur. 

Bhdsh; 

yes. 

Me. 

Parker: 

(Continuing)  And  so  on  bill  after  bill  goes  through  the  Legis- 
latnre.  Now  what  more  —  what  can  you  ask  any  fairer  than 
that? 

Mb.  Ldxow: 
Even  that  affecting  the  police  department  —  you  don't  seem  to 
be  at  all  nervous  about  it. 

Mr.  Faekek: 

Even  that,  I  presume  sir,  will  take  that  same  slow,  tentative 
way. 

Me.  Brush: 
No  what  we  ask  for  is  yonr  frame  work  now.     G-ive  us  your 
frame  work,  and  let  us  know  what  you  are  going  to  build  on. 

Mb.  Parker: 

We  build  on  this  hill. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Brush  has  become  so  good  a  con- 
floUdatJonist.     By  slow  stages  I  think  we  will  have  him. 
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Mb.  Parker: 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  slow  tentative  way  in  wliich  the 
process  goes  on  (indicating  Dr.  Brush.) 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  beg  your  pardon;  Dr.  Brush  is  no  consolidationist  on  the  lines 
which  are  here  proposed.  Dr.  Brush  is  open  to  any  reasonable 
soheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  district,  that  is  right;  but  he  don't 
propose  to  stand  as  an  obstructionist,  and  he  does  propose  to 
stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people  that  he  represents  and  for  the. 
charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  preserve  its  local  autonomy 
until  the  last  ditch. 

Mr.  Lbxow: 
But  suppose  Doctor,  that  we  take  1±at  magnificent  charter  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  spread  it  over  the  whole  district 

Mb.  Brdbh: 
We  want  to  preserve  our  own  local  autonomy  there  in  Brooklyn; 
that  is  what  I  shall  contend  for.     I  give  due  notice  of  that. 

Mk,  Lbxow: 
I  believe  some  members  have  requested  copies  of  the  charter 
of  Brooklyn,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  them;  are  they  guarded 
80  sacredly? 

Mr.  Brush: 
I  think  1  can  furnish  them. 

Mb.  Scott: 
You  will  find  them  in  the  laws  of  1888. 

!        Mb,  Lhxow: 

Were  the  bills  forming  the  charter  consolidated  in  1888? 

Mb.  Scott: 

They  passed  the  consolidation  act  of  Brooklyn  in  1888. 
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Mr.  Bbush: 

We  have  new  copies  that  have  just  been  issued  by  the  — 

Mb.  Lexow: 

(Interrupting)  And  I  may  say  from  personal  experience  of  two 
years  or  over,  covering  the  period  from  1888  down  to  the  present 
time  that  they  have  been  tiukering  with  that  charter  ever  since  — 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  two  last  years  has  been  given  to  making  improve- 
ments upon  that  charter,  or  changes. 

Mb.  Bhush: 
There  has  been  issued  this  year  a  copy  of  the  charter,  a  new 
copy,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mb.  Lbxow: 
If  there  is  anybody  else  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  consolida- 
tion, or  no  consolidation,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them.     If  not  the  hearing  will  be  declared  closed. 
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New  York,  January  22,  1896. 

Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  Consolida- 
tion, Senate  Chamber,  Albany: 

Sir. —  I  venture  to  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties 
iiniM>sed  upon  the  committee  of  which  j'ou  are  chairman : 

First.  Because,  if  I  recollect  aright,  by  the  resolution  under 
which  your  committee  is  actin<?,  you  are  authoriKed  to  consult  with 
the  counsel  to  the  corporation  of  this  citv ;  and 

Secondly.  Because  th(?re  are  some  matters  which  will  require 
the  careful  attention  of  your  committee,  and  as  to  which  an  early 
opportunity  to  obtain  information  should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be 


The  proposition  touching  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  consoli- 
date into  one  municipality  all  the  territory  now  composing  the 
city  of  Kew  York,  the  city  of  Brookljn,  Long  Island  City  and 
Richmond  county,  comprising  all  of  Staten  Island  and  certain 
outlying  towns  and  parts  of  towns  iin  Long  Islfuid  adjacent  tio 
the  present  intj  of  Brooklyn. 

To  pass  an'  act  saying  that  these  territories  shall  be  conewdi- 
datedinto  and  hereafter  shall  form  one  city,  is  apparently  a  simple 
proposition,  but  to  legislate  intelligently  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
treat  all  portions  of  the  proposed  consolidated  city  fairly  and 
equitably  will  require  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  which  I  thiwk 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  your  committee,  acting  in  its  ofQcia.1 
capacity  and  with  the  power  vested  in  it  to  compel  answers  to  its 
inquiries. 

As  you  are  doubtleaa  aware,  the  existent  mumcipal  corpora- 
tions, which  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  in'to  one  corporation, 
differ  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  amount  of  their  bonded 
indebtedness;  as  to  their  capacity  for  issuing  bonds  under  the 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  75 
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provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  their  revenues,  a«  to  tlie 
assess!^  vfiluntinn  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxatiou  and  ita 
proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  property  assessed,  as  to  the  rate 
of  taxation  upon  the  assessed  value  thus  fixed,  and  as  to  the 
present  state  of  efficiency  of  the  several  instruments  of  munieipal 
administration. 

For  instance,  the  city  of  New  York  has  at  the  present  time  a 
margin  of  debt  issuing  capacity,  under  the  limitation  fixed  by  the 
Constitution,  amounting  to  some  sixty  miliions  of  dollars. 

The  real  estate  in  tliis  city  is  currently  reported  to  be  assessed 
for  purposes  of  taxation  at  an  average  rate  not  much  exceeding 
sixty  per  cent,  of  its  real  value  in  the  market.  Upon  this  valua- 
tion the  tax  rate  has  for  a  number  of  years  fallen  below  three  per 
cent,  and  the  city  has,  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  ctiarters  and  for 
other  reasons,  large  revenues  from  various  sources  aggregating 
nearly  or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

As  opposed  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  if  I  am 
correctly  infoTmed,  has  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite  reached  its  debt 
issuing  capacity.  Its  real  estate  is  said  to  be  assessed  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  at  an  average  rate  approaching  very  nearly  and 
in  many  cases  quite  reaching  its  real  value  in  the  market,  and  upon 
this  valuation  the  average  tax  rate  is  about  one  per  cent,  larger 
than  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  upon  its  smaller  comparative 
valuation;  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  as  I  am  informed,  has  no 
considerable  sources  of  revenue  other  than  that  which  is  derived 
from  taxation. 

I  apprehend  that  similar  discrepancies  would  be  found  to  exist 
if  a  careful  examination  were  made  of  the  financial  condition  and 
resources  of  each  of  the  other  municipalities  which  it  is  pioposc-d 
to  consolidate  with  New  York  into  this  large  citi-. 

The  arguments  and  discussions  which  your  committee  are  now 
engaged  in  hearing  in  lirooklyn,  and  expect  hereafter  to  listen  to 
in  New  York,  may  be  and  doubtless  will  be  instructive  10  some 
extent  as  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  two 
cities  upon  this  important  question;  but  after  you  shall  have 
asc<;rtained  those  wishes  and  desires,  if  you  deem  it  proper  to 
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proceed  with  tlui  siiliji?<-t  and  rccouniK'iul  i-onsnlidation,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  carefully  consider  what  adjustment  and 
arrangement  sliouJd  be  made  as  to  the  assnmption  of  present 
indebtedness  of  the  seveial  existent  municipalities;  of  the  die- 
position:  hereafter  to  be  made  of  such  revenues  as  each  munici- 
pality may  now  have;  and  of  the  disposition  hereafter  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation. 

The  suggestion  that  I  desire  to  make  to  you  is  that  your  com- 
mittee should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  address  a  circular  letter  to 
the  proper  officers  of  each  of  the  municipalities  proposed  to  be 
included  in  the  consolidation,  asking  for  formal  and  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  each  of  such  municipalities  in 
the  particulars  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  will  doubtless  occur  to  your  committee  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  question. 

It  will  probably  take  some  little  time  for  the  preparation  of 
these  statements,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the  sooner 
such  a  request  is  made  the  sooner  will  you  committee  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  matter  with  that  full  comprehension 
■which  I  am  sure  you  desire  to  possess. 

I  suggest  that  such  an  inquirj'  should  be  made  by  your  com- 
mittee, because  it  is  very  difScnlt  to  obtain  this  information  ex- 
cept in  some  manner  such  as  1  have  suggested.  Some  time  ago  I 
made  an  effort  to  obtain  this  information  myself  and  found  that 
so  far  as  concerns  certain  localities  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  statement  of  their  financial  condition. 

Without  at  present  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  consolidating  the  cities  of  New  Yorl;,  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City,  may  I  not  beg  your  committee  to  take  into  very 
serious  consideration  the  question  whetlier  they  should  not  at  the 
outset  eliminate  that  iwrtion  of  the  proposition  which  contem- 
plates the  inclusion  of  Richmond  county  in  this  consolidated  city. 
That  county,  as  you  are  awaii?,  comprises  an  island  situated  in 
New  Yiirk  buy,  many  miles  distant  from  the  present  city  of  New 
York,  too  far  to  ever  permit  of  the  erection  of  a  bridfje  between 
the  two,  and  while  not  so  far  from  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  yet  separ- 
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atod  fmni  it  by  the  ship  channel,  which  itself  will  probnbl.v  render 
Ihe  erection  of  a  bridge  inpracticablf  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  oouotj  is  for  the  most  part  sparsely  settled,  there  being  do 
considerable  towns  or  villages  upon  it,  and  its  inclnsion  into  the 
consolidated  city  would  necessitate  the  attempt  to  apply  metro- 
politan methods  and  appliances  to  a  large  territory  which  is  now 
purely  country- ;  which  will  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  city  by  water;  which  will  be  accessible  otherwise  than  by 
water  transportation  only  by  going  through  an  adjacent  State, 
and  which  has  no  geographical  or  logical  reason  for  annexation  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

As  you  will  recollect,  the  Legislature  of  last  year  annexed  to 
this  city  a  small  piece  of  territory  formerly  comprising  a  part  of 
Westchester  county,  which  comi>ares  very  closely  as  to  the  density 
of  its  population'  and  its  general  characteristics  to  the  present 
county  of  Richmond;  and,  even  as  to  that  small  territory,  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  officers  of  the  dty  that  the  annual 
expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  in 
some  degree  up  to  the  metropolitan  standard  of  efficiency  has 
largely  swelled  our  budget  for  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusion  to 
which  your  committee  may  arrive  as  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  cities  adjacent  to  it,  you  will  readily 
see  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  attempt  to  bring 
Btaten  Island  into  this  municipality. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  consult  you  personally  upon  this  subject 
before  very  long,  but  in  the  meantime  ask  you  to  consider  this 
oommunication,  and  lay  it  before  your  committee. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRANCIS  M.  SCOTT, 
I  Counsel  to  the  Corporation. 
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IJiiOOKLYM,  K.  Y.,  January  1(1,  18Dt). 
To  the  Committee  on  Consolidation: 

The  statement  made  yesterday  by  one  of  your  coiuniittee,  Dr. 
George  W.  Brush,  that  those  in  favor  of  consolidation  were  mostly 
real  estate  speculators,  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  cast  discredit 
upon  those  engaged  in  real  estate  business  who  see  that  consolida- 
tion alone  can  save  owners  of  real  estate  from  disaster.  1  regret 
that  so  estimable  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Brush  should  make  such  a 
statement  over  his  own  signature.  The  hrm  with  which  I  am 
connected  has  never  engaged  in  real  estate  speculation,  and  I 
have  therefore  a  right  to  be  heard,  by  communication,  at  least. 
We  repres(mt  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  real  estate 
speculators,  but  whose  little  all  is  invested  in  realty  from  which 
they  look  for  an  income  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  see, 
as  we  see,  only  disaster  in  the  near  future  where  a  city  having 
only  realty  from  whielt  to  derive  an  income  is  constantly  piling 
up  indebtedness  of  millions  year  after  year. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  honorable  committee  that  the  cry  about 
real  estate  speculators  should  not  deceive  your  committee.  There 
are  no  real  estate  speculators  in  Brooklyn.  They  have  all  t>een 
wiped  out  long  since  or  have  passed  to  Westchester  county  or 
Montauk  point.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Brush,  knows  this  as  well  as  his 
neighbors,  and  he  knows  that  the  Brooklyn  realty  market  has  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  a  field  for  speculation. 

If  another  election  is  insisted  upon  and  the  will  of  the  people 
is  to  be  set  aside,  how  can  there  be  any  certainty  that  innocent 
and  well-meaning  people  may  not  rise  up  and  ask  for  a  third 
election  to  make  sure  that  people  have  not  again  changed  their 
mind.  If  it  takes  two  elections  why  should  our  Senators  refuse 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  they  have  not  changed 
their  minds  as  to  who  should  represent  them. 
Yours  truly, 

0.  AUGUSTUS  HAVILAND. 
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Bkookly.n,  IS'.  Y.,  January  15,  1896. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Govei'nor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York: 
The  undersigned,  representing  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
dtj  of  Brooklyn,  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  a  hill  consolidat- 
ing Brooklyn  city  with  New  York  city,  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  attaining  an  equal  and  tinifonii  rate  of  taxation  and 
tmiform  valuations  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
THE  KINGS  COUNTY  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  CO., 
THE  BROOKLYN  AND  BRIGHTON  BEAOH  RAILROAD  CO. 
By  James  Jordan,  President. 
THE  BROOKLYN  ELEVATED  RAILROAD, 

Bif  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
VAN  BRUNT  STREET  AND  ERIE  R.  E.  CO., 

Bi/  Michael  Murphy,  President. 
CONEY  ISLAND  AND  BROOKLYN  B.  B.  CO., 

By  W.  Van  Derhoef,  Treasurer. 

In  case  the  proviaions  of  the  ■'  Cantor  Railroad  Act "  do  not 
apply  to  the  territory  of  Brooklyn. 

THE  NASSAU  RAILROAD  CO., 

By  P.  H.  Flynn,  President. 


EnooKr.Yx,  N.  Y.,  Jannarif  18,  1896. 
Senator  Clarence  Lexow,  Chairman  of  Gnmmittee: 

Dear  Sir  and  Senators. —  You  asked  me  at  the  bearing  of  the 
committee  yesterday  if  I  had  "  changed  my  opinion  that  the  bill 
would  be  unconstitutional."  I  think  you  will  remember  when  I 
recall  it  to  you,  that  my  argument  of  unconstitutionality  last  year 
was  directed  against  the  bill  of  last  year  on  the  ground  that  it 
practically  was  an  attempt  to  abolish  county  lines,  which  could 
not  be  done  under  the  Constitution.  That  view  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  of  this  year,  for  it  in  express  words 
prorides  that  the  county  lines  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
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That  bemy:  so.  I  think  you  iinisi  iv-vw  with  lue  that  the  only 
ownwolidation  that  is  possibit-  is  one  tiiat  would  reinetatf  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors  in  N'-w  York  and  Kings  county  and 
would  make  of  the  Greater  New  York  a  city,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  divided  between  five  boards  of  supervisors  and 
a  municipal  government,  with  the  debt  contracting  limit  twice  as 
high  as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the  Constitution. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  the  construction  of  a  good 
form  of  government  for  such  a  city  as  the  Greater  New  York 
would  be  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  of  legislative  iu-chitec- 
ture  of  the  time;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  must  agree  that  a 
governmental  structure  with  such  a  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility  as  I  have  indicated  would  be  faulty  in  design  and 
would  be  not  only  incommodious  but  dangerous. 

Mr.  Senator,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  consolidation 
shall  take  place  in  one  year,  or  five  or  ten,  as  it  is  that  if  It  takes 
place  it  shall  be  upon  a  plan  which  shall  not  increase  the  difBcuI- 
ties  of  good  government  and  discourage  the  exercise  of  good 
citizenship. 

The  only  sure  foundation  of  a  wise  constructive  legislation  is  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  shall  enable  the 
Legislature  to  make  one  municipal  government  for  the  greater 
city. 

And,  if  yon,  accepting  the  force  of  the  positions  above  expressed 
should  determine  no  longer  to  proceed  in  a  way  whose  r^uits  can 
not  possibly  be  such  as  all  friends  of  good  government  draire,  and 
should  lead  oflf  in  what  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  accomplleli 
a  satisfactory  result,  viz. :  that  of  amending  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  enable  our  legislators  to  deal  freely  with  so  gigantic  a  plan 
involving  such  enormous  interests,  the  judgment  of  reasonable 
and  well-informed  men  must  be  that  it  was  a  coarse  dictated  by  a 
far-reaching  statesmanship  and  not  by  hand-to-mouth  politics. 

I  earnestly  beg  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  sugges- 
tions.   I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  D.  BENEDICT. 
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Dkooklyn,  K.  Y.,  Jonuorn  'Zl.  ISOIi. 
Senatof  Iicxow: 

Bear  Sir. —  I  am  Id  favor  of  the  Greater  New  York.  I,  however, 
see  DO  serious  objwtion  to  a  "  refei-enduni."  If  the  terma  of  the 
jinioii'  am  made  just  aud  equitable  1  aiii  coiifldi.'nt  tliat  a  bill  for 
consolidation  would  be  endorsed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Yours  truly, 

TIMOTHY    PEBBY. 


BROOKI.YN.  N.  Y..  January  23.  1896. 
To  the  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Lexow,  Chairm,an  of  the  Legisl^itive  Cnn- 
solidatum  Committee,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
DetLT  Sir. — As  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn  and  a  large  i  axpayer,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  relation  to  resubmission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  of  the  question  of  consolidation. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  people,  there  would 

be  seventy-five  per  cent,  against  consolidation  wlien  put  to  a  *ote. 

I  am  president  of  one  of  the  prominent  corporations  in  Brooklyn 

and'  director  in  many  others  and  have  a  general  interest  at  stake. 

Politically,  the  Bepublican  party,  of  which  1  am  one,  would  feel 

the  injustice  that  would  be  done  to  Brooklyn. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CLEMENT   LOCKITT. 


New  York,  Janvanj  22,  1896. 
Mr.  Lexow: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  am  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  and  a  taxpayer,  and 
very  much  in  favor  of  consolidation;  and  any  representation  by 
our  representatives  in  the  I/i').;i8lature  that  there  is  a  change  in 
sentiment  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  nwt  true. 
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While  it  is  true  that  I  livo  iu  lirooklyn,  yrt  every  doHar  that  I 
spend  in  tliat  tax-ridden  and  cobble-stoned  town  is  made  iu  New 
York.  And,  therefore,  anything  that  uontribtitea  to  the  prosperity, 
of  New  Yori;  city  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 

Trusting  that  j-ou  will  carry  ont  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  pay  no  heed  to 
the  threats  of  our  mis-represeutatives, 

I  am  yours,  etc., 

JOHN  L.  SHEPPARD. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1896. 
Eon.  Clarence,  Lexoic: 

Dear  Sir. —  1  desire  to  say  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  consoli- 
dation now  before  yonr  committee,  I  voted  against  consolidation 
in  1894,  not  that  1  was  opposed  to  it,  but  did  not  think  it  wise  at 
that  time  on  account  of  tlie  condition  of  New  York  city,  and  I 
laiow  many  more  like  myselL  My  office  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
elevated  station.  I  called  in  the  first  hundred  gentleuieu  who 
passed  my  door  that  I  knew  personally,  the  morning  previous  to 
your  first  visit  to  Brooklyn,  to  sign  a  petition  if  in  favor  of  consoli- 
dation; out  of  the  hundred  called  in  four  refused  (three  were 
opposed  and  one  said  it  made  no  difference  to  him,  so  he  would  not 
sign).  1  do  not  claim  there  is  such  a  large  percentage  all  over  the 
city,  but  I  do  claim  there  ia  a  large  majority  of  Brooklyn  people 
in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  what  I  have  stated  is  my  experience 
and  hope  you  will  use  your  best  influence  to  bring  about  such  a 
result.     I  cam  refer  you  to  Senator  Brush. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN    PULLMAN. 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  76 
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New  York,  January  29,  1896. 
Senator  Clarence  Lexotv,  Alban;/,  N.  Y.  : 

Deal'  Sir. —  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  tlie 
people  of  Staten  Island  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  with  the  city 
of  Kew  York,  At  the  election  held  in  ]  894,  the  vote  for  consolida- 
tion was  5,531,  against  1,505.  The  people  stand  to-day  where  they 
stood  at  that  time.  The  taxpayers  and  most  of  tiie  voters  are  for 
consolidation.  I  am  a  taxpayer  both  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
in  Richmond  county,  where,  thank  God.  I  reside,  and  have  resided 
for  many  years  —  a  most  beautiful  island,  situated  upon  New 
York  bay  — ■  needed  by  the  greater  city  because  of  its  many  miles 
of  deep  water  front.  Coi-poration  Attorney  Scott  puts  us  many 
miles  removed  from  the  city,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  comfortably  pass 
over  those  "many  miles'"  in  a  ferry  boat  in  a  few  minutes.  What 
is  the  matter  with  Scott,  anyhow?  A  look  at  the  map  will  prove 
that  Richmond  connty  is  nearer  to  the  Oity  Hall  than  is  Central 
park,  "  Sparsely  settled ! "  says  Mr.  Scott,  yet  we  have  one  village 
with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  a  total  of  about  70,000,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  desire  consolidation  and  look  anxiously  for  a 
favorable  report  of  your  honorable  committee.  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  before  the  Staten  Island  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  majority  of  whom  promptly  laid  the  resolution  seeking  a  separate 
charter  upon  the  table. 

Grant  this  boon  of  consolidation  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  people  of  our  Empire  State  will  hail  you  and  your  honorable 
committee  as  blessed. 

Yours  truly, 

READ  BENEDICT. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jamiary  29,  1890. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir.— At  a  large  meeting  of  Uu-  T\\eiily-se(:ond  DiKti-icL 
Kepublican  Association  of  the  Seven t!i  ^\'al'd,  the  following  wsoJu- 
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tion  was  uuiiiuiuouslv  firtoptfd,  with  iDstriictions  to  forward  you 
a  copj  of  the  same: 

Resolved,  Tliat  this  assodiitiou  utusv  earnestly  protest  agaiuet 
the  enactment  of  any  bill  by  the  State  Legislature  having  for  its 
object  the  consolidation  of  onr  city  with  the  municipality  of  the 
city  of  Kew  Yorl;,  without  first  submitting  the  same  for  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  J.  WALKER, 

President. 
N.  K.  Everett, 

Secretary. 


Whereas.  .'V  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
Btate  of  New  York,  by  Senator  George  W.  Brash,  providing  for 
the  resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York 
to  our  voters,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Republican  Association  of  the  Sixth 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  heartily  favor  such  a  bill.  We 
urge  the  members  of  the  Legislature  frOm  Kings  connty  to  do 
their  utmost  to  secure  its  passage  and  commend  it  to  the  favor- 
able action  of  legislators  from  other  parts  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Pi-esident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clarence  Lexow, 
chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation,  Lieut- 
enant-Governor Saxton  and  Governor  Morton. 

(A  true  copy.) 

C.  J.  TEEHAN, 

Sect  etarp. 


Brooklyn,  January  21,  1896. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Ward  Republican  Committee  held 
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this  date,  ilie  foilowiny  preamble  uod  rt-solu lions  weiv  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  this  bodv: 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been,  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  Senator  George  ^V.  Brush,  providing  for 
the  resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York, 
to  our  yoters;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Eepublican  Committee  of  the  First  Ward 
of  the  city  of  BroO'klyn,  heartily  favor  such  a  bill.  We  urge  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county  to  do  their  utmost 
to  secure  its  passage,  and  commend  it  to  the  favorable  action  of 
legielatoi-s  from  other  parte  of  thie  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolntion  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Legislatr.re  fj-oin  Kings  county,  the  Spealier  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Presidi-n1  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clarence 
Lexow,  chainnau  of  the  joint  legislative  committee  on  consolida- 
tion!; Governor  Mortom  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Saxton. 
WM.T.  SHARP, 

President. 

Wm.  E.  Fleming, 

Seeretary. 


Bkooklyn,  K  Y.,  Januai-y  23,  1896. 
Senator  Clarence  Lexmo,  Albanp,  N.  T.: 

Sir. —  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ward  Republican  Committee  of  the  city  of  Booklyn, 
assembled  Tuesday  evening,  January  21,  in  the  Keraamos  Build- 
ing, this  city,  we  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you,  enclosed  herein,  copy 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting,  asking  their  earnest 
consideration  at  your  hands. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  J.  PERCIVAL, 

President. 
Eugene  A.  Ameli, 

Seeretary. 
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Brooklyn,  January  21,  1896. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Republican  Committee  held 
this  date,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  as 
the  sense  of  this  body: 

"  Whbkeas,  a  bill  haa  been  introduoed  into  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  Senator  George  W,  Brush,  providing  for  the 
resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York  to 
our  voters;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Eepublioan  Association  of  the  eleventh 
ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  heartily  favor  such  bill-  We  urge 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  its  passage,  and  commend  it  to  the  favorabU 
action  of  legislators  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  memr 
ber  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county,  the  Hpeaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clarenoe 
Lexow,  chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation; 
Governor  Morton  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Saiton." 

JOHN  E.  THOBNE, 

President. 

Wm.  F.  Abbott, 

Secretary. 


,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  Senator  George  W.  Brush,  providing  for  the 
resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York  to 
our  voters;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Republican  Association  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  heai-tilv  favor  snob  bill.  We 
urge  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  its  passage,  and  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
action  of  legislators  from  other  i)arts  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
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the  Presidect  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clarence  Lexow, 
chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation,  Lieuten- 
ant-Oovernor  Saxton  and  Governor  Morton. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  above  ward  committee,  on  January  21,1890. 
F.   W.   CODDINGTON, 

President. 
W.  M.  Fkansecky, 

Secretar;/. 


Beooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1896. 
Dear  Sir. —  You  are  hereby  respectfully  notified  that  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ward  Republican  Association, 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  21,  1896,  the  following  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  Senator  George  W.  Brush,  providing  for 
the  resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York 
to  our  voters;  therefore,  be  it, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Twenty- seventh  Ward  Republican  Aaso- 
elation  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  heartily  favor  such  bill.  We  urge 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  from-  Kings  county  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  its  passage,  and  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
action  of  the  legislators  from  other  parts  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Clarence 
Lexow,  chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Saxton,  and  His  Excellency,  Levi  P.  Morton, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEOKGE   SCHLAGENHAUF, 

Presidctii. 

Gkorcie  Senn, 

Secretary. 
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January  23,  1896. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  desire  to 
put  ourselves  on  record  as  in  favor  of  a  resubmission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  consolidation : 

Collins  &  Day,  138  Livingston  street, 

Charles  Meyer,  9i  Livingston  street. 

James  S.  White,  109  Livingston  street. 

Robert  J.  Wilkin,  105  Schermerhorn  street. 

A.  J.  Foren,  40  Boerum  place. 

E.  W.  Meek,  83  State  street. 

G,  A.  Dessart,  42  Boerum  place. 

T.  B.  Sidibotham,  Jr.,  85  Schermerhorn  street. 

William  A.  Butler,  67  Schermerhorn  street. 

John  Wilson^  197  State  street. 

T.  H.  Doheney,  78  Livingston  avenue. 

W.  B.  Willicott,  78  Livingston  street. 

Edward  Devos,  78  Livingston  street. 

E.  C.  Airla,  35G  State  street. 


Bkooelyn,  February  10,  1896. 
Hon.  Senator  Lexoto: 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Bushwick  Republican  Club,  of 
the  eighteenth  ward,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  believing  that,  on 
the  last  popular  vote  of  the  people  relating  to  the  question  of 
annexation  with  New  York,  the  matter  was  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them  as  to  their  interests,  whereby  they  might  be  bene- 
fited or  otlierwise  by  the  carrying  or  rejecting  of  the  same,  and 
thereby  insuring  an  intelligent  vote  on  the  question;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Bushwick  Club,  endeavor 
to  have  the  respective  Senators  and  Assemblymen  representing 
Ihe  people  of  Brooklyn  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  enable  the  people  of  the  districts  interested  in  such 
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annexation  having  another  popular  vote  on  the  question;  and, 
further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  each  of  the  said  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  for  their  consideration. 

JACOB  MAURER, 

Secretary. 


Brooklyn,  January  30,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Albany,  N.  F.; 

Dear  Sir, — ■  By  direction  of  the  executive  and  advisory  commit- 
tees of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club,  I  hand  you  herewith 
a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  club  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1896,  and  for  which  I  ask  your  kind  consideration : 

Resolved,  That,  without  expressing  any  opinion  in  favor  of  or 
adverse  to  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn  with  New  York,  this  club 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  charter  or  other  legisla- 
tion consolidating  the  two  cities  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  voters  of  Brooklyn. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  his 
exoellency,  Levi  V.  Morton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
to  each  Senator  and  memt)er  of  the  general  Assembly  and  to  the 
press. 

Respectfully, 

JUDSON  G.  WALL. 

8ea-etartf. 


Flushing,  N.  Y.,  February  13,  1896. 
Hon.  Frederick  Stomi,  Albavy,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Flushing,  last  night,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  club  is  opposed  to  consolidation. 
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It  might  be  well  to  stale  thai  the  iiassajie  of  this  resohition  was 
well  night  unanimous,  but  two  voIi'h  beiiiji  cast  against  i1.  The 
club  also  wishes  me  to  state  that  no  previous  action  in  this  matter 
has  eyer  been  taken  by  this  club. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

U.  W.  HIl.LMAN,  -III.. 

President. 


Whereas,  It  is  contemplated  by  a  Eepublican  Legislature  to 
enact  what  is  known  as  the  Lesow  Consolidation  Bill,  merging 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  into  the  Greater  New  York,  without  any 
knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  such 
consolidation  is  to  be  effected  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  city; 

Whereas,  The  Eepublican  party  in  Kings  county  for  the  past 
two  years  has  demonstrated  renewed  vitality  and  fealty  to  true 
Republican  principles,  by  its  reorganization  on  the  election  dis- 
trict system,  by  its  active  and  successful  participation  in  the  great 
work  of  redeeming  the  city  government  from  corruption  and  mis- 
rule, by  its  victories  in  county,  State  and  Congressional  cam- 
paigns, and  by  its  united  and  aggressive  action  again  securing  a 
Republican  control  in  municipal  aflfairs,  which  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  force  and  permanence; 

Wheueas,  This  organization  is  to-day  still  united  and  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  the  party  and  is  looking  forward  with  e 
to  the  larger  duties  of,  and  still  greater  achievements  i 
national  campaign  of  this  year,  and 

Whereas,  The  contemplated  legislative  action  in  i 
consolidation  act  without  a  referendum,  threatens  to  take  from 
this  city  and  county  the  results  of  the  achievements  of  this  party 
organization,  without  any  satisfactory  indication  that  the  inter- 
ests of  our  municipality  and  citizens  will  be  properly  safeguarded; 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  Eepublican  party 
organization  of  the  county  of  Kings,  earnestly  and  emphatically 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  77 
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declare  with  all  the  force,  power  and  ioliueiicL  of  a  uuite'l  piirty, 
that  we  disapprove  any  and  all  attempts  to  consolidate  onr  city 
with  any  other,  unless  full  and  complete  information  be  obtained 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  consolidation  be 
based. 

G.  H.  ROBERTS,  Jn., 
ALEX.  ROBB, 
M.  B.  CAMPBELL, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  January  31,  1896. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Republicans  of  the  nineteenth  dis- 
trict of  the  sixth  ward,  held  Tuesday  evening,  January  28,  1896, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  enrolled  Republicans  of  the  nineteenth 
district  of  the  sixth  ward,  are  most  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  any  charter  or  any  other  legislation  consolidating  the 
two  cities,  until  the  question  shall  have  been  referred  to  the  voters 
of  Brooklyn. 

That  copies  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Levi  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to 
Senators  Lexow,  Brush,  Gallagher,  Wray  and  Assemblyman 
Cullen,  and  to  The  Standard  Union,  Eagle  and  Times. 

HENEY  H.  HANTON, 

Seeretar;/. 


I,  Robert  Seabury,  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Queens 
county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution duly  passed  by  the  said  hoard  of  supervisors,  at  a  regular 
meeting  thereof,  held  at  Long  Island  City,  in  said  county,  on  the 
20th  day  of  January,  1896. 
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Id  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  aiid  afSxed 
the  official  seal  of  said  board  of  supervisors,  this  22d 
day  of  January,  139(!. 

ROBERT  SEABURY, 

Supervisors'  Clerk. 
Whereas,  By  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
lily  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  cities 
of  Mew  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  were  specifically 
named  in  said  resolution  as  counsel  to  aid  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  in  the  investigation  relating  to  the 
Greater  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  A  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Queens,  outside  the 
limits  of  Long  Island  City,  is  included  in  said  Greater  New  York, 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  is  deeply  interested 
therein;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly be  requested  to  add  the  counsel  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  Queens  county  to  the  said  joint  committee;  said  counsel  to  be 
paid  by  Queens  county. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Republican  Com- 
mittee (Brooklyn),  held  January  21,  1896,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Stephen  B.  Jacobs  the  following  were  unanimously  adoptt'd: 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  Senator  George  W,  Brush,  providing  for 
the  resubmission  of  the  question  of  consolidation  with  New  York 
to  our  voters;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Republican  association  of  the  thirteenth 
ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  heartily  favor  such  bill.  We  urge 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  county  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  its  passage  and  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
action  of  legislators  from  other  parts  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  from  Kings  couutiy,  the  Speaker  of  the 
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Assembly,  thf  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  tht  Hod.  Clarence 
Lexow,  chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  on  consolidation; 
Lieutenant-Governor  Saxton  and  Crovernor  Morton. 

F.  J.  Le  count, 

President. 
Wm.  a.  Mahinus, 

f^eeretai-p. 


January  17,  1896. 
To  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Lexow  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Gon- 
solidatitin  Committee: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  most  urgent  business  engagement 
at  the  very  hour  at  which  you  are  to  meet  prevents  my  being 
present  in  person  at  your  hearing,  but  that  my  voice  may  not 
be  entirely  unheard  I  take  this  method  of  presenting  briefly  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  New  Yorlt 
and  Brooklyn. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  by  going  over  the  arguments  that 
others  who  will  be  present  can  more  effectually  lay  before  yo-u, 
but  say  to  you  as  a  Republican,  desirous  of  the  continued  success 
of  my  party  in  city,  State  and  national  elections,  that  if  consolida- 
tion is  brought  about  without  referring  the  matter  to  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn,  the  party  guilty  of  such  legislation  may  expect  and 
will  receive  such  a  condemnation  at  the  polls  at  the  next  election 
as  will  seriously  affect  the  chances  of  their  candidate  for  the 
presidency  carrying  this  State. 

Kings  county  went  against  Folger  by  upwards  of  45,000  ma- 
jority. Governor  Morton,  or  whoever  is  the  standard -bearer  of 
the  Eepublican  party  this  year,  will  lose  the  county  by  over 
50,000  if  this  unwise  legislation  is  brought  about,  which,  added 
to  New  York  county's  Democratic  majority,  will  wipe  out  the 
Eepublican  majorities  in  the  other  counties  and  give  the  State 
to  the  Democrats. 

Verj-  respectfully, 

^\'M.  C.  HRYANT. 
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Brooklyn.  January  20,  1896. 
To  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Lexow  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Con- 
solidation Committee,  Albany,  N.  7.: 

It  does  not  appear  lliat  tlie  moral  pliai^e  of  the  ijiiostjou  of  cod- 
Bolidatioii  was  presented  at  (lie  receut  s<;a8ious  of  your  committee 
in  this  city.  1  would  therefore  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  questions,  viz.: 

Is  not  the  moral  pliaee  of  the  question,  of  consolidation  more 
vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  than  the  matter 
of  speculative  real  estate  values  and  the  glory  of  rivaling  other 
gi-eat  cities  in  population  and  grandeur? 

Do  not  the  facts  in  regard  to  great  cities  all  through  the  ages 
make  it  iuipoi-tant  tiiat  we  should  carefully  consider  this  question 
from  a.  moral  standpoint  before  uniting  New  York  aud  Brooklyn 
under  one  municipality? 

How  do  the  records  of  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  compare  as  to 
morality? 

Does  any  intelligent  person  familiar  with  the  past  and  present 
history  of  the  two  cities,  question  that  the  moral  status  of  Brook- 
lyn has  been  and  is  higher  than  that  of  New  York? 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  Brooklyn  from  a  moral  standpoint 
should  consolidation  take  place? 

Would  not  it  be  a  great  injustice  to  all  intelligent  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  to  force  consolidation  without  first  allowing  a  full  and 
fair  discussion  of  this  and  other  phases  of  the  question? 

I  would  also  ask,  has  not  Brooklyn,  "The  City  of  Churches,"  a 
higher  reputation  morally  throughout  this  country  and  the  civi- 
lized world   than  New  York?     If  this  is  so,  I  ask  shall  we  sur 
render  this  reputation?     I  say  no!  emphatically,  no  I 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  A.  EOBBIISrS. 
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Brooklyn,  January  17,  1896. 
To    the    Chairman    of    the    Legislative    Joint    Subcommittee    on 
Consolidation; 

Sir.— "Unless  the  niajoritj  of  this  committee  have  been  inis- 
reported,  they  have  declared  that  thp  question  of  consolidation 
has  been  settled,  and  that  the  onlj  thing  to  do  now  is  to  find  the 
best  and  most  feasible  plan  for  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Against  such  a  proposition  I  most  earnestly  protest.  We  have 
never  had  a  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  people  of  Brooklyn. 
True,  there  was  a  vote  upon,  the  subject  in  1894;  but  tlie  people  of 
this  city  did  not  regard  it  as  a  "settlement."  Neither  did  the 
friends  of  consolidation  regard  it  as  a  settlement  before  the  elec- 
tion. Their  committee  put  forth  a  circular  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  they  declared;  "Electors  will  please  observe  that  a  vote 
amounts  to  northing  more  than  a  simple  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  general  subject  of  consolidation.  If  every  ballot  in  the  city 
were  in  favor  of  consolidation,  there  would  be  no  finality  about 
it,"  etc. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  looked  at  the  question  in  this  different 
way,  and  but  one-third  of  the  registered  voters  of  Brooklyn  voted 
in  its  favor;  and  of  those  who  favoi-ed  it,  we  know  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  voted  for  it  under  a  misapprehension.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  constitutional  amendments  to  be  voted 
on,  and  Republicans  urged  upon  their  followers  to  vote  for  all 
the  amendments.  Many  Republicans  voted  for  consolidation 
thinking  it  was  a  constitutional  amendment,  as  the  ballots  were 
similar  in  form.  This  is  a  fact,  however  much  it  may  go  asainst 
the  intelligence  of  the  voter.  And  now,  forsooth,  with  loss  than 
one-third  in  favor,  and  many  of  them  voting  under  a  misapprehen- 
eion,  we  are  told  that  the  question  of  consolidation  has  been  set- 
tled by  the  people  of  Brooklyn  in  its  favor,  because  there  was  a 
paltry  majority  of  277  votes  out  of  129,000  voting,  and  132,000  who 
did  not  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  vote  at  all.  To  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  to  annihilate  tlie  autonomy  of  a  great 
city  of  over  a  million  on  such  a  pretext  will  be  the  most  infamous 
outrage  of  the  ninetcenMi  century. 
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But.  for  !irgi]iiu'nl'-<  mkr.  Id  )i^  for  :i  inoment  grant  that  t!u' 
voti'  of  1P!)4  -nas  valiil  iiii(I  himliii,2;  but  tiie  T-ppislature  dirt  not 
act  upon  that  vote  wh;'n  the  uppoftunit.v  was  presented.  And  I 
claim  that  because  of  that  failure  to  act  then,  Brooblyn  is  entitled 
to  another  vote  on  consolidation.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  that 
vote  is  to  be  always  binding?  Can  a  great  people  not  reverse  its 
opinions? 

In  1888  the  people  of  the  United  States  elected  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Congress  in  favor  of  the  McKinlej  tanff  by  so 
great  a  majority  that  many  said  the  Democrats  would  never  be 
heard  of  again,  not  in  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1892  the  people  of  the  United  States  elected  a  I'rinoci'atic 
PreddcntandaCongressinfavor  of  the  Wilson  tariff  by  a  majority 
so  great  that  Democrats  said  the  Kepublicans  were  dead,  and  ihey 
bade  them  an  everlasting  good-bye,  as  they  thought. 

Two  years  later  the  Republicans  were  again  on  top  in  Congress 
with  a  greater  majority  than  the  Democrats  had  in  the  former 
Congress;  and  nobody  doubts  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent nest  fall,  unless  he  is  defeated  by  the  stupidity  and  foolish- 
ness of  Republicans  in  the  New  York  Legislature  in  cramming 
consolidation  down  the  throat  of  Brooklyn  at  a  cost  of  30,000  to 
50,000  Republican  votes  in  our  city. 

I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  that  a  great  people  not  only 
have  the  right  to  reverse  their  opinions,  but  that  they  do  reverse 
them.  Suppose  that  either  Congress  had  said  to  the  people  in 
1888  or  1892,  you  have  voted  for  the  McKinley  tariff,  or  the  Wilson 
traiff,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  that  question  is  settled,  as  our 
legislators  at  Albany  now  say  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
consolidation  question.  Well,  suppose  they  had?  I  need  not 
discuss  the  result. 

Kow,  if  Brooklyn  was  for  consolidation  in  1894,  she  had  a  right 
to  reverse  her  opinion,  especially  as  the  Legislature  did  not  act 
upom  that  opinion  at  its  following  session;  and  Brooklyn  has 
reversed  that  opinion,  and  now  she  has  a  right  to  give  an  expres- 
dtm  of  that  reversed  opinion  by  a  resubmission  of  this  important 
question  to  her  voters.     She  asks,  nay,  she  demands,  this  right 
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from  this  Lugiwlatiir*;.  If  tliat  right  is  grantfd  and  thu  vote  is 
for  consolidation,  you  will  ne^'er  hear  a  word  agaiu  from  auy 
present  Brooklynite,  But  if  that  right  is  denied  us,  and  con- 
solidation is  forced  upon  us  without  resubmission,  and,  as  we 
know,  against  the  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  this 
city,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  God  help  the  Republican  party  in 
Broolilyn  and  in  the  State  next  fall.  On  the  141h  of  January, 
1896,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  said,  editorially: 

"There  are  100,000  votes  in  this  town  to  make  Ihings  and  to 
smash  things,  and  they  can  be  wielded  as  a  unit,  to  make  or  to 
smash  things  and  men,  according  as  the  things  or  the  men  are  the 
friends  or  are  the  enemies  of  Brooklyn's  rights  to  determine 
Brooklyn's  destiny. 

"  Mr.  Morton  would  like  to  be  President.  It  is  a  commendable 
ambition.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the  office.  He  would  lose  New 
York  State  by  more  votes  than  Harrison  lost  it  In  1892  if  lie 
wrote  his  name  under  a  bill  to  abolish  Brookhii  without  Brook- 
lyn's consent.  Hamilton  Fish  would  like  to  be  trovemor.  But 
he  could  no  more  be  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  even  if  he 
received  the  nomination  of  both  politicai  parties,  with  a  recoi-d 
for  the  effacement  of  Brooklyn  without  Brooklyn's  consent  to 
score  against  him,  than  he  could  be  elected  Pope  of  liome,  Brook- 
lyn means  business,  and  the  '  Eagle '  means  business,  ou  this 
thing,  and  when  both  mean  business  on  the  same  thing,  events 
prove  that  business  Is  effectively  done."' 

Gentlemen,  without  any  thought  of  boasting,  but  simply  to 
show  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  as  a  Republican,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  been  a  staunch  Republican  since  i:he  7th  day  of 
August,  1854,  when  the  first  Republican  uonveution  was  held.  I 
was  a  member  of  that  convention.  I  have  never  flinched  from 
Republican  doctrines.  I  have  always  worked  faithfully  for  the 
party.  I  wrote  a  book  ou  the  tariff,  of  which  .'i,000,000  copies 
have  been  circulated.  I  know  something  of  the  party  and  its 
teachings  and  doctrines.  I  love  the  party  for  what  it  has  done 
and  is  d^ing,  and  for  what  it  will  do  if  wise  counsels  prevail; 
and  I  know  something  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  Repub- 
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licaiis  in  lirooklyii  —  anil  I  sa.v  io  yon  iii  all  wuiieslness  ami 
sincerity  tiiiit  the  "  Eaglo  "  is  rifflit,  and  that,  if.yoii  compel  us 
to  take  coiisolidatiou  without  resubmission,  or.  at  least,  a  refer- 
endum, there  will  be  no  longer  a  Republican  party  in  Brooklyn. 
They  will  never  again  trast  or  support  a  party  that  has  delib- 
erately robbed  them  of  their  dearest  rights  and  privileges,  and 
turned  them  and  their  iiropi'rty  over  to  the  spoliation  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  its  vile  crew,  wiih  its  licpnblican  attachment, 
equally  vile.  One  of  tlie  fundamental  doctrines  of  Republicanism 
is  Irome  rule,  and  on  this  doctrine  we  also  demand  resubmission. 

The  cliairman  of  this  Knlieommittee  was  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
Kepublican  judiciary  convention  last  October,  and  was  then  asked 
how  he  stood  on  the  question  of  consolidation.  He  answered  in 
my  presence,  "  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  question  that  you  ought  to 
settle  in  Brooklyn."  We  have  settled  it  in  Brooklyn.  We  have 
now  a  legislative  delegation  that  is  unanimous  for  resubmission; 
we  have  a  common  council  that  is  unanimous  for  resubmission; 
our  mayor  and  ex-mavor  are  both  earnest  for  resubmission,  and 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  are  for  resubmission. 

I  entreat  you,  give  the  people  of  Brooklyn  another  chance  to 
vote  on  this  ail-important  question,  and  thus  let  it  he  forever 
settled  in  the  only  just,  right  and  righteous  manner. 
Truly  yours, 

D.    G.    HAERIMAN, 

Police  Justice.  Second  District. 


Bkooklyn,  ^'.  Y.,  February  4,  1896. 
Bon.  Clarence  E.  Lexotc,  Chairman  of  Joint  Suhcommittee : 

Dear  Sir. — The  public  hearing  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
question  of  consolidation  having  been  closed.  I  beg  as  a  citizen  of 
that  city  the  privilege  of  acldressing  you  in  relation  to  the  late 
vote  on  consolidation.  This  vote  was  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

[Senate,  So.  4+.]  78 
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A  vote  upon  the  question  without  such  authorization  would 
have  bepii  entirely  witliout  effect.  Hence,  any  eommanding  ot 
limiting  effect  which  it  might  liave  upon  the  Legislature,  was 
derived  from  the  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  it.  The  vote 
either  did  or  did  not  positively  or  morally  hind  the  Ijcgislature 
authorizing  it  to  legislate  in  accordance.  If  an  affirmative  vote 
bound  the  Legislature  so  to  act,  a  negative  vote  would  likewise 
have  debarred  them  from  so  acting  (otherwise  the  proposition 
would  have  been,  Decided  by  your  votes,  whether  or  not  Brooklyn, 
Kew  York  and  other  distdcts  shall  be  consolidated.  If  your  vote 
is  an  affirmative  one,  the  Legislature  will  act  in  accordance;  if  it 
ia  in  the  negative  it  will  or  will  ttot  so  act,  but  will  act  at  its  dis- 
cretion). 

If  an  aiHrmative  vote  in  any  way  bound  the  Legislature  to 
legislate  in  accordance,  or  had  a  negative  vote  forbidden  the 
Legislal lire  to  sanction  the  project,  the  authorization  of  such 
commanding  or  limiting  vote  was  a  delegation  of  legislative 
power.  The  Legislature  could  not  pledge  itself  to  carry  into  effect 
an  aiBrmative  vote  without  limiting  the  fi-eedom  of  two-thirds 
of  its  members  to  override  a  possible  gubernatorial  veto. 

If  the  vote  had  any  binding  or  commanding  effect  upon  the  last 
Legislature,  was  not  that  command  fully  aatisUed  by  the  last 
Legislature  by  the  introduction  and  urging  of  the  bill  which 
failed? 

If  the  present  Legislature  is  in  any  way,  morally  or  positivt^ly, 
bound  by  the  vote,  they  are  so  bound  by  the  act  of  a  previous 
Legislature,  and  if  this  I^egislature  is  so  bound  will  not  all  suc- 
ceeding Legislatures  be  similarly  bound? 

Had  the  consolidation  bill  been  passed  by  the  last  Ijcgislature 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  (he  present  Legislature  would 
have  power  to  repeal  it  and  the  Governor  to  approve  such  repeal. 
Can  it  be  consistently  held  that  this  legislature  holds  the  right 
and  power  to  repeal  or  revers^e  an  act  of  the  last  I^egislature 
carrying  into  effect  a  majority  vote,  and  yet  be  bound  to  remedy 
the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  pass  such  an  act? 

Whatever  commanding  or  limiting  efTect,  direct  or  moral,  the 
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voti.'  may  have  had  upon  the  last  Legislature  it  became  such  by 
the  de!ef»ation  of  its  powers.  And  n-hatevec  effect  it  mav  have 
upon  the  present  Ijegislature  is  in  the  line  of  a  restraint  or  a 
limitation  of  its  free  action  by  the  act  of  a  previous  Legislature, 

A'iewing  the  vote  as  an  expression  of  popular  feelinfj  at  tlic  time 
It  was  certainly  within  the  province  of  the  previous  f^egislature 
to  authorize  such  a  vote  as  a  test  of  tlie  sentiment  of  the  citiKcns 
of  the  localities  which  were  to  be  affected.  It  would  be  equally 
within  the  province  of  the  present  Legislature  to  call  for  a  eecond 
expression,  and  it  would  be  of  far  more  use  as  a  guide  and  aid 
in  the  wise  performance  of  its  legislative  duties. 

During  the  hearings  in  this  city  it  was  alRrmed  that  the  call  for 
a  resubmission  or  a  new  vote  placed  tbe  Legislature  in  a  dilemma, 
that  if  the  last  vote  was  admitted  to  be  indecisive  and  another 
should  be  authorized,  that  vote  so  authorized  might  also  be 
claimed  to  be  indecisive,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  dilemma 
disappears  if  it  is  recognized  that  the  vote  was  a  more  or  leas  im- 
perfect expression  of  the  sentiment  at  tbe  time  and  not  of  binding 
force  upon  the  Legislature,  but  an  aid  to  it  in  the  fulfillment  of  ita 
legislative  functions. 

This  vote  differed  widely  from  a  vote  for  public  oflBcers  or  for  a 
coDstitutional  amendment,  in  either  of  which  eases  the  votes  are 
cast  for  the  decision  of  a  clearly  marked  and  definite  action  to  be 
taken,  or  are  a  definite  and  positive  expression  of  a  choice  of 
individual  representatives. 

The  vote  on  consolidation  was  different  iu  this,  that  it  was  an 
expression  in  favor  of  a  complex  project  involving  countless 
modifications,  none  of  which  had  been  formulated,  and  fixed  no 
date  either  for  beginning  or  for  completion.  As  no  date  was  fixed 
it  certainly  could  not  be  construed  as  a  demand  for  immediate 
legislative  action,  and  this  fully  justifies  any  reasonable  postpone- 
ment for  consideration  and  final  deliberate  action  or  inaction. 

To  argue  that  the  vote  was  an  assent  to  an  agreement  between 
the  cities  and  sections,  the  terms  of  which  agreement  were 
unknown  and  at  the  time  unknownble,  would  seem  an  absurdity. 
As  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  tbe  people  at  the  time  it  was 
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certainly  entitled  to  the  respectful  attention  of  tbe  lasjt  lA-glsla- 
ture.  As  such  an  expression  of  opinion  it  has  far  less  f oroe  to-day. 
A  resubmission  to-day  would  give  expression  to  a  far  more 
enlightened  and  deliberately  formed  opinion,  and  afford  a  safer 
basis  for  legislative  consideration. 

As  a  measure  of  public  opinion  the  simple  rule  of  majority  is  in 
no  sense  conclusive,  nor  is  it  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide. 

On  the  contrary,  as  respects  important  measures  of  vital  inter- 
est, a  nearly  even  division  of  opinion  should  suggest  ca.ution,  and 
act  as  a  warning  against  precipitancy  of  action  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded with  safety. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  L.  DTBRLE. 


New  Yokk,  Fcbruai'ji  1,  180fl. 
Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  Chainiian  Joint  Committee  on  Greater  Neio 
Yorlc.  New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  When  the  subject  of  consolidation  was  put  to  the 
public  vote,  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  voted  against  it. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  more  opportunity  to  study  the  question 
and  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  for  the  material, 
moral  and  political  advantage  of  both  cities  to  be  united. 

In  expressing  this  view  I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  my 
associates  in  the  Saokett  &  Wilhelms  Lithographing  Company. 
Respectfully  yours, 
C.   WILHELMS, 

Treasurer. 


STATEN  ISLAND  SOLID  YET  FOR  CONSOLIDATION. 

To   Senator   Clarence  Lcxow,   Chairman  Investigating   Committee 
Regarding  Greater  New  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  As  a  member  of  the  Staten  Island  chamber  of  com- 
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merce,  and  known  here  as  an  advocate  of  public  improvemeBts,  I 
desire  to  state  that  all  reports  coming  through  certain  parties,  who 
would  liiie  a  little  penny  municipality  of  their  own  down  here, 
to  whistle  on,  according  to  their  own  sweet  wills,  setting  forth 
that  a  "  change  "  has  come  over  the  people  who  voted  for  consoli- 
dation, is  absolutely  false  and  unauthorized  in  my  opinion,  so  far  ae 
the  people  are  concerned.  I  am-  in  daily  touch  with  many  of  the 
most  wide-awake  and  energetic  citizens  of  this  place,  on  my  way 
to  my  office  in  New  York,  and  have  not  found  one  who  objects  to 
consolidation  where  I  find  ten  in  favor  of  it.  A  few  penny  whistle 
advocates  undertook  to  get  the  chamber  of  commerce  here  to  in- 
dorse their  views  and  declare  against  the  Greater  New  York  by 
resolution  of  the  chamber.  Notice  was  given  one  month  before 
hand,  but  when  our  regular  monthly  meeting  came,  with  the  mem- 
bers prepared  to  defeat  the  resolution,  the  propounder  thereof, 
having  found  that  general  sentiment  was  strongly  against  him, 
simply  withdrew  the  part  declaring  against  consolidation  and  in- 
stead substitnte  a  resolution  that  "  we  prepare  a  city  charter,  in 
event  of  this  consolidation  not  being  settled  within  a  short  time, 
and  instruct  our  Richmond  county  representatives  at  Albany  to 
apply  for  power  to  incorporate  now  with  a  view  to  consolidation 
when  the  time  might  come  for  it."  But  this  clear  back  down  sub- 
stitute was  not  acceptable  as  an  equivalent  to  the  original  resolu- 
tion —  did  not  give  ample  scope  for  ranging  against  it  a  few  even 
of  the  many  broadsides  lined  for  a  volley  —  and  after  a  farcical  de- 
bate in  the  air  by  a  lonely  few  in  favor  of  it,  and  more  against  it, 
as  a  substitute,  some  adroitness  being  used  to  suppress  one  or  two 
who  were  well  handed  with  shot  destructive  to  the  resolution,  the 
whole  thing  was  "  ingloriously "  placed  on  the  table,  where  it 
belonged,  in  the  majority  vote  opinion. 

There  are  some  here  who  are  afraid  that  they  will  lose  their  in- 
dividuality as  leaders  on  the  island  if  absorbed  into  a  Greater 
JJew  York ;  but  the  real  active,  far-seeing  men,  here,  who  have  the 
respect  of  the  whole  county  for  their  patriotism  in  public  matters 
of  magnitude,  and  who  take  into  consideration  the  near  future 
result  to  the  whole  grand  scheme,  with  its  immense  possibilities. 
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are  all  in  favor  of  immediate  consolidation.  With  the  North  river 
bridge  once  and  for  all  time  a  fact,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  a 
comparatively  short  time  when  Staten  Island  will  be  also  con- 
nected at  Constable  Hook  by  bridge,  and  a.  railway  to  JJew  York 
via  the  Hudson  Suspension  bridge  lines  into  New  York's  center. 
Millions  of  dollars  already  have  just  been  capitalized,  as  your 
books  there  at  Albany  show,  incorporating  for  active  operations 
in  Btaten  Island,  and  this  at  once.  The  trolley  has  just  begun  to 
branch  in  various  directions  also,  and  new  concerns  in  manufac- 
turing have  begun  to  apply  for  sites,  one  such  already  having 
located  and  now  setting  up  their  plant.  This  capital  is  largely 
from  outside,  and  more  is  even  now  nucleating  for  a  project  with 
which  all  others  here  combined  will  pall  in  comparison,  I  sincerely 
have  reason  to  believe. 

It  is  the  larger,  fuller,  grander  view,  of  the  prospect  as  a  whole, 
which  inspires  us  when  we  look  upon  the  map  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  and  reflect  upon  the  possibilities  that  are  before  us.  The 
miles  upon  miles  of  deep  water  frontage  for  our  commerce  —  now 
cramped  and  taxed  so  heavily  at  tlie  nucleus,  or  present  New 
York—  will  be  utilized  on  Staten  Island  comparatively  soon;  the 
western  products,  loading  at  both  places  direct  into  foreign  ships 
without  the  present  enormous  lighterage  cost,  will  come  this  way 
Instead  of  seeldng  outlet  from  other  ports  in  the  country  north 
and  south  of  us  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  antis  of  Brook- 
lyn storage-house  owners,  for  instance,  are  afraid  of  Staten  Island 
for  the  above  reason. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  to  give  tliese  views  and 
statements  in  person  before  your  honorable  committee  and  pub- 
licly, I  take  the  liberty  to  address  your  board  by  letter,  hoping  it 
may  be  read  by  you  publicly,  as  an  expression  or  statement  of  facts 
and  opinion  concerning  the  real  expressed  attitude  of  the  people 
of  Staten  Island,  and  as  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  statement 
made  quite  recently  before  your  board  in  public  by  a  Staten 
Islander,  who  says  there  has  been  a  change  since  the  vole  in  favor 
of  consolidation,  and  who  would  malic  it  appear  as  though  our 
whole  people  were  doing  nothing  else,  while  riding  to  and  from 
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New  York  daily  on  the  boats,  but  talk  about  this  so-colled  change 
of  heart  and  anti-cousolidatlon,  I  think  that  man  must  be  a  law- 
yer unwisely  talking  in  the  interest  of  a  client  in  Brooklyn  who 
pays  him  for  this  particular  kind  of  talk;  otherwise  I  can  not  con- 
ceive of  anyone  spending  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  can- 
vass the  entire  or  even  major  part  of  the  vote  which  declared  for 
consolidation,  and  without  which  canvass  he  can  not  have  author- 
ity to  say  that  the  people  of  Staten  Island  "  have  changed  their 
minds,"  if  the  papers  report  him  correctly.  Without  such  a  can- 
vass, or  even  with  it,  in  absence  of  the  public's  expression  of  the 
same,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  fibel  and  an  infringment  upon  our 
rights.    But  we  have  no  fear  of  losing  them. 

Truly  yours, 

J.   W.   MOULTON. 


Brooklyn,  January  29,  1896. 
To  the  Hon.  Members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Consolidation  of 
Netu  York,  Brooklyn  and  Surrounding  Cities  and  Towns: 

Gentlemi^n.— Kindly  allow  me  as  an  American  citizen,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  over  twenty  years  past, 
a  Itepublican  in  political  principles,  and  because  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  a  number  of  ijrominent  citizens  to  say  what  I  think 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  Brookljn  in  matters  of  consoli- 
dation with  Xew  York  and  other  surrounding  cities  and  towns, 
ba^ed  upon  my  ['xperience  as  a  resident  of  the  city  of  London 
twenty-five  to  tliirty  years  aj^o  and  my  observations  of  the  changes 
tliere  and  here  since  that  time. 

In  introdncinfi  tills  subject  I  wonld  like  to  say  that  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  sensible  and  independent  person  who  has  the  present 
iind  future  good  and  prosperity  at  heart  can  in  honor  oppose  the 
(■onsoHdation  of  these  places  except  through  certain  kinds  of 
hollow  sentimentality  which  has  no  weight  as  against  common 
sense. 
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E  Pfuribus  Unum  is  one  of  our  principal  mottoes  and  if  this  lie 
true,  as  it  has  so  often  proTed  itself  in  conflicts  of  opinion,  in  times 
of  peace  and  even  whou  such  opinions  liad  to  be  earned  to  the  force 
of  arms,  we  found  that  our  foreifutlifrs  succeeded  by  such  union 
as  in  1776.  I  would  ask  what  could  have  Boston  or  Massacliusetts 
have  done  without  the  twelve  sister  States  than  in  union  with 
them,  as  against  the  old  Tories  of  these  colonies  and  tlie  mother 
country  of  these  dajs,  who  as  to-day  were  obstructionists  and 
fought  against  the  development  and  progi"css  of  the  masses  of  the 
common  people.  In  looking  back  at  the  pages  of  hisfory  it  will  be 
found  that  there  was  not  a  place  in  the  colonies  where  the  old 
Tory  spirit  was  more  obstinate  than  within  tiie  precincts  of  the 
present  city  of  Brooklyn.  Eemember  the  battle  of  Long  Island; 
then  look  back  through  more  i-ecent  years  and  see  who  lias  been 
the  parties  to  oppose  nearly  every  improvement  that  has  beenr 
introduced  into  this  locality  of  Brooliljn,  and  you  will  see  the 
spirit  that  induced  them  to  do  so  was  simply  the  scntiuiontal 
fear  of  loosing  their  personality  or  sovereignty  as  popular  and' 
public  individuals. 

Be  it  rememlx^red  that  the  cry  made  against  land  sharks  and; 
speculators  as  being  the  only  ones  who  want  consolidation  is  a 
false  alarm,  and  that  most  of  the  men  who  now  cry  aloud  we  want 
to  be  left  alone  in  our  dear  circumscribed  Brooklyn  and  to  bask 
in  its  quietude,  are  men  whose  forefathers  owned  the  farms  and 
lands  ou  wlii(:h  Brooklyn  now  st.nnds  and  have  grown  rich,  some 
with  their  millions,  through  sales  and  investments  made  by  cut- 
ting up  lands  into  town  lots  and  selling  them  at  prices  as  high  as 
procurable.  Then  lending  their  money  to  those  so-called  specula- 
tors, but  really  builders  and  developers  of  cities,  at  lai^e  rates  of 
interest  or  profit,  keeping  all  power  in  their  own  hands  in  a  l(^iil 
ways,  that  when  the  proper  time  came  they  conid  crowd  these  poor 
fellows  into  submission  and  sometimes  poverty,  and  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  this  to  a  great  extent  is  being  done  now,  ^Vha1 
means  these  large  New  York  institntions,  who  ;H'e  some  of  tliciu 
controlled  by  our  so-called  Brooklyn  leading  men.  in  refusing  to 
loan  one  dollar  on  real  estate  setitrily  in  the  city  of  Braoklyn?: 
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Tliej-  know  and  it  is  for  the  public  to  find  out.  In  this  is  the 
priudple  cf  sume  of  the  nifij  who  coiiie  out  with  the  stroug 
language  and  say,  "We  don't  stud,v  the  public,"  and  when  their 
vacillating  arguments  will  hold  together  no  longer  they  then  get 
enraged  and  use  their  financial  forty's  to  bring  about  their  own 
nefarious  schemes  with  the  destruction  of  Uieir  opponents  whose 
desire  it  is  to  advance  the  intei'ests  of  their  fellow  men  and  d(.'velop 
their  city  so  that  it  shall  be  second  to  none  in  the  whole  world,  not 
excepting  the  great  city  of  London,  England. 

Why  is  it  that  there  should  be  sucli  diti'erence  in  values  of 
real  estatebetween  theeity  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn? 
Why  is  it  I  ask  that  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet  of  land  in  New 
Vork  at  one  end  of  the  present  bridge  should  be  valued  at  one 
hundred  dollars  a  square  foot,  and  the  same  amount  at  the  other 
end  of  the  same  bridge  should  only  be  valued  at  five  dollars  a 
square  foot  when  it  it  only  six  minutes  ride  or  twelve  minutes 
walk  between  them?  We  answer  it  is  for  want  of  union  of  in- 
terests or  consolidation. 

Why  is  it  there  are  millions  of  dollars  lying  in  New  York  banks 
and  trust  companies  for  investment  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  can 
have  no  interest  in?  It  is  because  that  mioney  has  been  devised 
for  investment  in  New  York  city  and  for  want  oC  consolidation 
all  these  millions  must  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  river 
although  it  could  find  investments  more  secure  and  safer  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  of  the  river  than  on  the  New  York  side. 

Why  is  it  that  mechanics  in  Brooklyn  are  compelled  to  work  at 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  da.v  less  than  mechanics  in  the 
same  trade  get  in  New  Y'ork?  We  answer  it  ie  because  Brooklyn 
property  owners  can  not  afl'ord  to  pay  more  ;thereforethe  employers 
can  not  pay  New  York  wages  for  want  of  consolidated  interests. 

Why  is  it  that  Brooklyn's  water  front  has  never  developed  to  the 
same  extent  as  New  York?  We  answer  it  is  New  York  owns 
the  whole  of  the  East  river  to  low  water  mark  and  Brooklyn  people 
who  want  docl;age  have  to  pay  to  New  York  annual  taxes,  etc., 
which  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  because  they  are  paying  taxes  to 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  79 
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Why  is  it  that  a  piece  of  property  in  rirooklTD  is  not  worth  mori' 
than  one  half  of  a  similar  piece  in  Harlem?  It  is  we  answer  for 
want  of  consolidation  and  more  bridgi^s  and  closer  comnmnica- 
tions  by  railroad  conneetions.  With  them  we  should  be  nearer 
to  the  commercial  center  of  New  York  than  Harlem  is  to-day. 

Why  is  it  that  hundreds  of  our  Brooklyn  maanfacturers  whose 
interests  are  all  on  this  side  of  the  river  are  compelled  to  have 
warehouses  and  offices  in  'Kew  York?  It  is  simply  because  of  the 
prestige  of  New  Y'ork  as  a  city  known  all  over  the  world  as  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  and  they  there- 
foi-e  find  they  are  forced  to  identify  themselves  with  New  York, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  if  Brooklyn  and  New  Y^ork  were  one. 

The  writer  has  noticed  among  other  and  many  impro vemeuta 
in  the  city  of  London,  England,  and  its  citizens  that  land  on  the 
Surry  side  of  the  river  which  sold  for  one  pound  one  shilling  per 
square  yard  before  the  union  has  since  that  time  sold  (and  directly 
after)  at  an  advance  of  from  four  to  ten  pounds  per  square  yard 
and  in  some  choicesectionsformore  than  that.  All  this  of  course 
was  brought  about  because  of  union  of  interests  and  concert  of 
purposes.  As  everj'  person  felt  that  his  interest  could  be  pro- 
tected aa  well  on  one  side  of  the  river  as  the  other;  being  under 
the  same  municipal  laws  he  had  the  same  security. 

An  a  matter  of  history,  before  the  so-called  couisolidation 
there  were  only  seven  public  and  two  railroad  bridges  and  most 
of  those  were  toll  or  pay  bridges  in  those  early  days,  but  now  tlifn- 
are  over  three  times  that  number  and  all  free  because  they  are 
the  property  of  the  people,  except  the  railroad  bridges,  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  that  there  should  not  be  at  least  six 
bridges  over  the  East  river  — one_  over  Hell  Gate  and  another 
over  the  Narrows,  within  the  next  ten  years  —  because  the  people 
of  these  United  States  know  how  to  build  bridges  about  as  well 
as  any  people  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no  more  trouble  for  ns  to 
build  bridges  than  it  is  to  make  other  gigantic  city  improvements 
which  are  found  nccef^wiiy  and  profitable  for  the  people  and  it  is 
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a  fact  that  all  the  moni'y  reqiiii-i'd  t'l;.-  surh  v:i.--!  iinproveTiienls 
would  be  foi-thcoHiing  without  iuiy  uniibl'.', 

Eeferring  ayaiii  to  the  inci-e;ise  of  values  of  property  lhi-ou|^h 
CODsoIidatiou  we  would  call  youi'  atteutiou  to  oer(aiii  matters 
which  are  facts  of  recoixi  of  pi-operty  in  Kai'lom  and  above  in  the 
year  of  1871-1872  and  3870,  when  lots  were  soiId  at  frcmi  one  to 
three  hundred  dollars  each  and  in  some  cases  less  than  those 
prices  that  since  the  annexation  some  of  those  very  lots  iiave  sold 
at  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  and  gentlenn'n.  wf 
contend  that  this  is  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the  increase 
when  we  get  consolidation  as  a  Greater  Sew  York. 

And  all  this  prosi>erity  means  so  mucli  more  work  and  better 
wages  for  our  mechanics,  so  much  more  trade  for  our  storekeep- 
ers, so  many  moi'e  orders  for  our  merchants,  and  so  much  more 
prosperity  for  our  industries. 

Consolidation  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  this  city  at  this  time. 
Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  since  the 
building  of  the  present  bridge  of  about  four  hundred  thousand, 
but  this  increase  in  numbers  has  not  been  a  financial  improvement 
to  the  city  but  rather  a  drawback  than  otherwise,  as  it  demanded 
an  increase  in  buildings  wliich  has  been  no  encouragement  to  the 
builders,  who  would  often  have  to  dispose  of  his  property  for  less 
than  it  cost  him,  because  he  could  not  realize,  as  in  Kcw  York,  a 
fair  value  for  his  labor,  trouble  and  expense;  now,  therefore,  the 
values  of  properties  have  been  put  down,  city  improvements  have 
been  compelled  to  go  on,  and  on  account  of  a  low  valuation  of 
property  taxes  have  always  seemed  to  be  very  much  higher  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  we  had 
been  part  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  as  we  ought  and  demand  to  be. 

In  conctuidon,  allow  me  to  say  that  1  have  had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  tlie  city  of  Brooklyn,  beiug  a  large  employer  of  labor 
and  a  consumer  of  manufactured  goods,  I  therefore  know  m  the 
foregoing  whereof  1  speak. 

I  know  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  Brooklyn  property 
ought  to  have  increased  in  value  per  ratio  with  other  parts  of  the 
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aamii  distanet^  of  New  York  City  Hall,  aud  would  luxw  done  so  if 
it  liad  been  called  New  York  and  under  the  one  bonded  interests. 
Bat  where  intoi-ests  are  divided  tbere  is  uothiug  in  common, 
therefore,  I  pray  aad  beseech  you  to  make  tlie  consolidation  of 
these  two  cities  your  one  grand  effort  this  session,  putting  aside 
resubmission,  as  tliis  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  city  of  Brooklyn ;  also  referendum,  as  this,  we  think,  would 
be  unconstituticna!  and  cause  a  precedent  which  would  be  a 
^Msaster  to  the  eomimonwealth  of  this  State. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  METCALFE. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1896. 
Hon.  Clarence  E.  Lexow,  Chairman  Investigating  Committee: 

Honorable  Sir. —  I  am  in  favor  of  consolidation  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  can  not  stand  the  increased  rate  of  taxation  that  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  necessary  public  improve- 
ments. 

The  owners  of  Brooklyn,  those  who  pay  the  money  to  carry  on 
the  government,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Who  is  Brooklyn  anyway,  but  those  who  furnish  the  money. 

The  few  people  who  appeared  before  you  in  Brooklyn  against 
consolidation  were  from  what  is  called  Brooklyn  Heights,  a  cer- 
tain aristocracy  of  high  literary  and  aesthetic  character,  and  aet 
on  sentiment,  but  know  little  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  but 
think  they  are  Brooklyn,  but  really  have  not  seen  as  much  of 
Brooklyn  in  years  as  you  saw  in  the  short  time  you  were  here. 
The  building  in  which  I  write  now  is  three  miles  from  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  I  guarantee  that  most  of  them  have  never  seen  it. 
Although  it  is  the  finest  banking  building  in  the  world  (1  mean  it), 
but  they  know  nothing  of  this  section  of  the  city.  I  believe  three- 
quarters  of  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  the 
women,  a  large  number  of  them  having  considerable  property 
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iDterests  (45,000  women  depositors  in  this  bank).  I  believe  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

If  there  had  been  no  East  river  there  would  not  havp  been  two 
city  governments  here. 

Give  us  the  Greater  New  York,  the  greatest  citj  of  the  world, 
that  to  say  "  1  live  in  New  York,"  will  be  as  great  an  honor  as  of 
old  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Boman  citizen." 

Yonrs  truly, 

J.  V.  MESEROLE. 


To  the  Cities  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly/  of  the  State 
of  New  York: 

Whereas,  The  public  press  reported  on  February  21, 1896,  that 
your  honorable  committees  had  decided  to  leave  the  town  of 
Flushing  out  of  the  proposed  Greater  New  York;  and, 

Whereas,  The  public  press  to-day  reports  that  such  determin- 
ation has  been  reconsidered,  and  that  said  town  is  to  be  included 
in  the  bill  providing  for  the  Greater  New  York;  and, 

Whereas,  This  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  said  town  of 
Flushing  was  called  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  our  town 
from  this  beneficial  legislation,  and  to  repudiate  the  statements 
of  that  member  of  Assembly  who  claimed  that  the  residents  of 
this  town  are  opposed  to  consolidation  with  New  York;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  of  residents  and  voters  of  the 
town  of  Flushing  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  your  joint  com- 
mittees in  r^toring  their  town  to  the  Greater  New  York  bill,  and 
urge  the  members  of  said  committee  to  use  every  honorable  effort 
to  Ifeep  the  town  of  Flushing  in  said  bill. 

Resolved,  That  your  committees  be  requested  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  the  fact  that  the 
residents  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  irrespective  of  party  afQIiations, 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Greater  New  York,  and  that  the  senti- 
ment on  that  question  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting  sign 
these  resolutions  and  foFward  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  committees  on  the  affairs  of  cities. 

Adopted  bj  unanimous  vote  at  the  mass  meeting  of  voters  of 
the  town  of  Flushing,  held  in  the  village  hall  at  Whitestone  in  said 
town,  Tuesday,  February  25, 1896,  in  accordance  with  the  annexed 
placard  and  accompanying  typewritten  resolutions. 

T.  D.  GODLEY, 

Chairman. 
Alfeikd  Mitchell, 

Secretary. 


A  MASS  MEETING 

Will  be  held  in  the  Whitestone  village  hall,  next  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 25, 1896,  at  8  P.  M.,  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  White- 
Btone  from  Greater  I?ew  York.  All  favoring  consolidation  with 
New  York  city  as  voted  by  Whitestone,  College  Point  and  the 
town  of  Flushing  in  1894,  are  urged  to  attend  the  above  meeting 
in  order  to  devise  methods  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  the  people  for 
Greater  New  York.  The  small  but  active  minority  against 
Greater  New  York  have  suddenly  succeeded  in  striking  our  town 
ont  of  the  bill  reported  to  the  Legislature  last  Thursday,  and 
unless  immediate  effort  is  made  by  tbe  sleeping  majority  we  shall 
be  left  out  altogether. .  Come.    Come. 

By  order  of 
EXECUTIVE  OF  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


Whitestone,  February  22,  ; 


PETITION   OP  CITIZENS  OF  TOWN  OF  FLUSHING    FOR 
GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Resolved,  Whereas,  after  protracted  discussion  by  I  lie  people 
concerned,   the  Legislature   submitted   to   tlie   legally   qualified 
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Toters  thereof,  at  the  election  hehl  in  Nnveiubev,  18!)4,  the  question 
of  consolidation  with  New  Ym-k  city  as  part  of  the  Greater  New 
York;  and 

W11ERBA8.  At  the  said  eltntion  tlie  said  question  was  decided 
in  tlie  affirmative  hy  the  emph-.itic  vote  of  the  said  territory, 
including  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Whitestone,  of  the 
town  of  Flushing,  and  whereas  the  said  question  having  been  thus 
decided,  and  thus  finally  settled  by  the  said  vote,  the  said  inhab- 
itants contentedly  relied  upon  the  Legislature  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  it  had  itself  obtained  at  the  said  polling; 
and 

Whbkbas,  The  opinion  of  Whitestone  as  expressed  at  the  said 
voting  has  undergone  no  change  but  continues,  remains  and  con- 
stitutes the  well-considered  and  emphatic  expression  of  the  strong 
desire  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  voters  and  also  of  the  inhab- 
itants aforesaid;  and 

Whereas,  It  now  further  appears  that  the  minority  opposed  to 
the  said  consolidation,  after  their  complete  defeat  at  the  said 
polling,  has  continued  its  opposition  to  the  present  time  and  has, 
in  defiance  of  the  said  vote,  at  last  temporarily  succeeded  in 
excluding  Wbitestone  from  the  Greater  New  Yorli,  to  the  great 
disappointment  and  disgust  of  the  said  people  generally;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  exclusion,  being  so  regarded  and  being 
highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  and  lasting  welfare  of  the 
said  place  generally,  depriving  it  of  the  advantages  certain  to  flow 
from  the  more  closer  union  with  the  great  American  metropolis, 
of  which  the  town  of  Flushing  is  already  to  a  large  extent  prac- 
tically a  part  and  portion;  and 

Whereas,  Such  defiance  of  the  people's  will,  as  expressed  at 
the  ballot-box,  is  a  dangerous  and  unprofitable  proceeding,  certain 
to  weaken  respect  for  law  and  order,  discouraging  to  peaceful  peo- 
ple and  gratifying  only  to  political  schemers  and  wire-pullers 
seeking  to  serve  personal  purposes  without  regard  to  the  general 
benefit;  and 

Whereas,  No  good  reason  has  been  advanced  by  any  one  why 
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the  town  of  Flushing  shoulJ  be  deprived  of  the  gro^t  benefit  it 
was  invited  to  share; 

Therefore,  this  mass  meetinfr  of  inhabitants  of  tiif  town  of 
Flushing,  now  held  in  the  village  hall  at  Whitestone.  in  said  town, 
without  respect  to  party  affiliations  of  any  kind  whatever,  does 
hereby,  in  the  name  of  fairness,  reason,  justice  and  law,  most 
sincerely  and  emphatically  object  and  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  the  town  of  Flushing  and  particularly  of  the 
village  of  Whifpstone,  from  the  proposed  Greater  New  York  city. 

It  is  also  further  submitted  and  averred  in  support  of  the 
foregoing  protest  that  the  town  of  Flushing  is  not  a  rural  district 
nor  its  inhabitants  a  rural  population,  as  alleged. 

That  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  male  population  goes  daily  as 
commuters  to  New  York  city  or  Brooklyn,  being  employed  therein 
in  law,  banking,  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  other  business 
houses,  to  a  much  larger  relative  proportion  than  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brooklyn,  similarly  engaged  in  the  city  of  Sew  York. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  now  vacant  land  of  Flushing  town 
was  once  farming  land,  but  ia  now  abandoned  by  agriculturists 
and  is  being  cut  up  into  streets  and  graded,  paved,  curbed, 
guttered,  sewered,  supplied  wiih  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and 
rapidly  being  sold  off  in  building  lots,  or  dwellings  erected  thereon 
for  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants,  clerks  and  workmen,  who  simply 
sleep  in  the  town  of  Flushing  with  their  families,  and  daily  go 
and  return  between  New  York  city  Brooklyn  and  Flushing  town, 
by  trolley  car,  railroad,  steamer  or  ferry  boat,  to  earn  their  livings 
in  one  of  the  two  said  cities,  just  as  the  same  daily  exodus  pre- 
vails between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  county  of  New 
York. 

That  agriculture  in  the  town  of  Flushing  is  a  rapidly  dwindling 
pursuit,  which  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  natural  growth,  exten- 
sion, increase  and  overflow  of  and  from  the  great  -■American 
metropolis,  and  it  is  estimated  that  something  like  uinety-fivo  pi'v 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Flushing  town  is  in  the  villages  of 
Flushing,  College  Point  and  Whitestone,  in  which  three  said 
incorporated  villages,  the  foregoing  condition  altogether  prevails. 
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That  it  is  a  fact  that  tin?  vote  of  1894,  of  Queeus  comity,  was 
relatively  very  many  times  greater,  in  favor  of  consolidation  than 
that  of  Brooklyn.  Yet  Brooklyn  is  included  and  we  are  at  pre- 
sent excluded.  The  actual  figures  were,  Kings  county,  129,211 
votes,  giving  a  majority  of  277  for  consolidation,  whilst  that  part 
of  Queens  county  in  question  gave  12,4.5-'?  votes  with  2.971  major- 
ity for  consolidation'. 

Tn  other  words,  we  who  are  now  excluded  gave  relatively  many 
times  a  greater  vote  in  favor  of  consolidation  than  those  who  are 
now  included.  Our  majority  vote  for  consolidation  was,  in  fact, 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  New  York  city  itself.  The  total 
vote  was  given  for  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  district  voting, 
and  being  carried  by  a  large  majority  there  is  now  no  authority 
for  leaving  out  any  district  simply  because  a  portiou  of  it  voted 
in  opposition.  Odd  districts  can  not  now  be  left  out  unless  major- 
ity rnle  is  to  be  an  unmeaning  sham.  As  a  matter  of  fact  White- 
stone  had  a  very  large  majority  in  favor. 

Wherefore,  your  protestors  respectfully  petition  and  pray  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  not  allow  the  out- 
rage of  exclusion  to  be  finally  consummated  against  your  dutiful 
citizens,  but  will  in  its  wisdom  restore  the  said  territory  to  the  said 
bill  as  originally  arranged,  so  that  the  people's  mandate,  as  cast 
by  them,  at  your  request  in  1894,  may  be  faithfully  enacted  into 
law. 

That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Legislature  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  that  a  dele- 
gation of  citizens  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  go  to  Albany  to 
interview  the  said  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  object  of  this 
meeting  generally,  that  it  have  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to 
invite  the  corporation  of  Flushing  and  College  Point. 

Delegation,  if  Needed, 
Sanders  Shanks.  Moses  \^'orms. 

Judge  McKnight.  James  F.  Taylor. 

Alfred  Mitchell.  S.  H.  Wessells. 

[Senate,  No.  44.]  80 
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Stephen  Poey. 
Lawrence  Collins. 
R.  S.  Munson. 
D.  L.  Godley. 
Joseph  H.  Titus. 
Loui8  Promer. 
W.  S.  Overton. 
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H.  B.  Niles. 
D,  A.  Harrison. 
Joseph  Winkler. 
Eev.  J.  J.  Moffltt. 
Robert  Blissert. 
John  Morrison. 
Oliver  Taff. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 


Whitbstone,  February  23,  1896. 
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Debts  of  Queens  County  and  Towns  and  Villages  in  Queens 
County,  January  i,  1896. 

Total  debt,  Qneena  county |1,121.500 

Total  debt,  Long  Island  City 3,456,000 

Total  debt,  Jamaica  town 109,UOO 

Total  debt,  Pluabing  town 338,500 

Total  debt,  Newtown  town 387,500 

Total  debt,  Hempstead  town,  about  1-10  to  be  appor- 
tioned   i90,000 

Total  debt,  College  Point  village 231,000 

Total  debt,  Far  Rockaway  village 12,000 

Total  school  debt  of  Jamaica  town 325,000 

Total  school  debt  of  Flushing  town 250,000 

Total  school  debt  of  Newtown  town '  175,000 

Total  school  debt  of  Hempstead  town,  about  1-10  to  be 

apportioned 30,000 


TOTAL  ASSESSED  STATE  VALUES. 


Newtown $8,232,961 

Hempstead 9,915,834 

Jamaica 11,746,934 

Flushing 8,851,963 

Long  Island  City 21,199,922 


PecBoaal. 

Totals. 

*B8,500 

88,291,461 

319^00 

10,236,034 

710,000 

12,456,934 

79,050 

8,931,013 

232,500 

21,432,422 
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(Queens  County  fferald,  December  28.  1895.) 
The  County's  Valuation  —  Long  Island  City  Gets  a  Heavy 
Dose  as  Usual. 
The  board  of  supervisors  completed  the  annual  audit,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sheriff's  bills,  on  Thursday  morning.  The  amount 
of  real  and  i>ereonaI  valuation  in  the  county  as  returned  by  each 
town  and  by  Long  Island  City  is  as  follows: 

Eeal.  Peraonnl.  Totals. 

Newtown |6,472,658  $58,500  16,5-31,155 

Hempstead 7,795,730  319,200  8,114,930 

Jamaica 9,488,020  710,000  10,198,020 

Flushing 6,959,320  79,050  7,038,370 

Oyster  Bay 4,335,768  476,950  4,812,718 

Long  Island  City 16.(567,132  232,500  16,899,632 

North  Hempstead 3,423,950  474,150  3,898.100 

Total 155,142,575      $2,350,350     |57,492,928 

Amount  of  State  valuation 72,168,015 

Deficiency $14,675,087 


The  supervisors  made  the  following  apportionment  aniiiug  the 

towns  and  Long  Island  City  to  make  the  aggregate  equal  the 

State  valuation: 

Real.  Pprsonal.             Totals. 

Newtown $8,232,961  |58,500      $8,291,461 

Hempstead 9,915,834  319,200       10,235,034 

Jamaica 11,746,934  710,000       12,456,934 

Flushing 8,851,963  79,050         8.9.31.013 

Oyster  Bay 5,514,688  476,950        5,991,638 

Long  Island  City 21,199,922  232,500      21,432,422 

North  Hempstead 4,355,363  474,150        4,820,513 

Total $69,817,665  f2,350,350     $72,168,015 
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The  State  tax  for  1895  is  as  follows: 

For  schools $67,837  93 

For  care  of  insane 72,168  02 

For  general  purposes 67,837  93 

For  canals 25,980  49 

For  stenographers,  etc 2,880  43 

Total 1236,704  80 

Of  the  above  amounts  the  following  sums  are  apportioned  to 
Long  Island  City: 

For  schools $20,146  47 

For  care  of  insane 21,432  42 

For  general  purposes 20,146  47 

For  canals 7,715  67 

For  stenographers,  etc 855  34 

Total $70,296  37 


■  The  county  is  credited  with  ?150^68.72  in  the  State  Comp- 
troller's ofBce,  and  of  this  su..!  the  county  has  given  Long  Island 
City  credit  for  ?101,138.92  for"  taxes  paid  in  1894,  making  the 
amount  of  State  tax  to  be  raised  $135,565.58,  and  this  sum  has 
been  apportioned  as  follows: 

Newtown $15,575  -12 

Hempstead 19,226  26 

Jamaica 23,400  03 

Flushing 16.776  70 

Oyster  Bay 11.255  17 

Long  Island  City 40.260  25 

North  Hempstead 9,072  15 
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The  following  is  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
the  county  in  1895  over  1894: 

New-town $407,200 

Hempstead 358,982 

Jamaica 673,260 

Flushing. 378,992 

Oyster  Bay 42.821 

Long  Island  City 201,955 

North  Hempstead 71,325 

Total $2,134,135 
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Department    of  Finance    and    Receiving    of   Taxes    and 
Assessments, 

Long  Island  Citi",  Octol}er  19,  1895. 
To  the  Eonorable,  tlie  Common  Council: 

Gentlemen. —  In  compliance  with  tlie  requirements  of  tlie  city 
charter  the  undersigned  herewith  submits  to  you  aecount  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  from  the  time  of  my  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  the  let  inst.,  with  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the 
treasury  on  October  1, 1895,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  FROM  JANUARY  1, 1895,  TO  OCTOBER  1, 1895. 

RECEIPTS. 

January  1,  1895.  From  ex-Treasurer  Bleckwenn  as 
the  full  amount  of  moneys  in  his  custody  belong- 
ing to  I^ong  Island  City,  as  per  his  report  accom- 
panying the  transfer  thereof  to  me $149,.'i05  01 

May,  1895.  From  Queens  County  Bank,  credit  of  bal- 
ance due  city  and  not  set  forth  in  ex-Treasurer 
Bleckwenn's  report S:in  00 

$150,135  01 

City  taxes  for  the  year  1895 .' 308,953  76 

Ward  taxes  for  the  year  1895 53,358  17 

State  and  county  taxes,  1895 110,859  60 

Percentages 5,213  38 

Interest  on  city  and  ward  taxes 3,088  64 

Interest  on  State  and  county  taxes 1,262  26 

Water  taxes,  with  interest 27,643  76 

Extra  water  rates 26,638  33 

Taxes  with  interest  of  levies  previous  to  1894,  and  not 

for  the  year  1895 187,694  86 

Redemptions  from  tax  sales  to  sundry  persons 1,374  02 

Redemptions  from  tax  sales  to  Lonjr  Island  City. . . .  29,500  52 
Redemptions  from  assessments,  first  ward  improve- 
ment    51  80 
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From  Union  College,  unfJer  chapter  973,  Laws  of 

1895 $5,00n  DO 

Prom  interest  on  deposit  in  baiilts 4,757  29 

From  department  of  public  worl;s.  for  street  open- 
ings    105  00 

From  fire  department,  sale  of  horse  and  old  boae , . . .  151  75 

From  city  clerk,  license  fees 3,035  40 

From  board  of  excise,  license  fees 15,600  00 

From  board  of  education,  State  funds 124  11 

From  board  of  plumbers,  filing  fees 158  00 

From  clerk  of  justices'  court,  fines 778  75 

Assessments  for  the  improvement  of  Jackson  avenue, 

Vernon  avenue  and  the  Boulevard 30,663  60 

Assessments  for  the  Grand  avenue  and  Main  street 

improvement 1,917  49 

Assessments  for   Fulton   avenue   and   Main   street 

improvement 480  84 

Assessments  for  Flushing  avenue  improvement 7,121  74 

Assessments  for  Steinway  avenue  improvement 1,921  81 

From  sale  of  refunding  survey  and  map  bonds 8,500  00 

From  sale  of  refunding  water  debt  bonds 15,000  00 

From'  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  1895 50,000  00 

Prom  sale  of  general  improvement  bonds 274,000  00 

Prom  accrued  interest  on  sale  of  bonds 4,442  47 

From  premium  received  on  sale  of  bonds 1,442  75 

From  water  supply  bonds,  to  James  Stevenson 2,500  00 

From  mayor'a  ofBce,  enclosed  with  statement  of  de- 
livery of  water  bonds  by  his  honor  directly  to  snow 
steam  pump  works  and  F.  W.  Miller,  independent 

of  this  ofBce 116  34 

Credited  to  special  surplus  funds  as  overpayments, 

etc 228  98 

From  general  improvement  commission  to  credit  of 
Jackson  and  Vernon  avenues  and  Boulevard  im- 
provement fund 12  00 

11,333,838  43 
[Senate,  No.  44.]  81  ==^=^^ 
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PAYMENTS. 

On  account  of  new  school,  fourth  ward $23,098  5 

New  school  building  fund 112  4 

Fifty  thousyud  dollar  school  fund 665  8 

Board  of  education  fund,  1894 11,385  4 

Board  of  education  fund,  1895 71,916  5 

Salaries  fund,  1895 15,367  2 

Salaries  fund,  1894 100  0 

Police  department  fund,  1894 2,046  9 

Police  department  fund,  1895 36,714  1 

Water  department  fund,  1895 56,022  9 

Water  department  fund,  1894 4,248  0 

Fire  department  fund,  1894 4,126  3 

Fire  department  fund,  1895 30,821  1 

Health  department  fund,  1895 6,922  8 

Health  department  fund,  1894 2,111  4 

Contingent  fund,  1894 8,134  9 

Contingent  fund,  1895 21,189  4 

Poor  fund,  1895 8,076  0 

I'oor  fund,  1894 9,760  4 

Judgment  fund,  1894 782  8 

Judgment  fund,  1895 3,496  0 

Es.  and  Sup.,  board  of  plumbers,  1895 1,550  7 

First  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1894 442  5 

First  ward  road  aud  street  fund,  1895 XXlfi  -i 

Second  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1894 467  5 

Second  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1895 2,042  5 

Third  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1895 2,526  6 

Third  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1894 276  G 

Fourth  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1894 68  2 

Fourth  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1895 888  7 

Fifth  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1895 956  i 

Fifth  ward  road  and  street  fund,  1894 97  8 

First  ward  lamp  and  gas  fund,  1894 3,024  f 

First  ward  lighting  fund,  1895 6,036  t 

Second  ward  !arii|.  ;tnd  uas  fund.  1894 3,1)03  '. 
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Second  wurd  U\mi>  and  gas  fund.  If^O-l |;!.(i;!3  Oil 

SecoDd  ward  lighting  fund,  1895 5,025  19 

Third  wai-d  lamp  and  gas  fund,  1894 3,132  18 

Third  ward  lighting  fund,  1895 5,422  15 

Fourth  wai-d  lamp  and  gas  fund,  1894 5,126  34 

Fourth  ward  lighting  fund,  1895 9,584  77 

Fifth  ward  lamp  and  gas  fund,  1894 2,413  15 

Fifth  ward  lighting  fund,  1895 5,508  96 

County  tn'aeuwr,  ou  account  taxes,  levy  1893 1115,(1(10  nc 

Expenses,  Blissvllle  bridge 1,013  79 

RtHlemption,  Newtown  debt  bonds 20,000  00 

Redemption,  survey  and  map  bonds 12,000  00 

Eedeinption,  water  debt  bonds 20,000  00 

Public  dept  aand  interest 45,120  00 

Interest  on  general  improvement  bonds 21,687  80 

On  warrants  of  general  improvement  committee. . . .  275,206  29 
Jackson  avenue,  Vernon  avenue  and  Boulevard  as- 
sessment fund 15,020  53 

Jackson  avenue,  etc.,  improvement  fund 20  00 

Redemption  from  first  ward  improvement  sale 51  80 

Surplus  from  sale  for  first  ward  improvement  assess- 
ment, per  order  of  Supreme  Court 420  49 

Redemptions  from  sales,  1886 5.S8  87 

Redemptions  from  sales,  1888 96  57 

Redemptions  from  sales,  1890 19  52 

Redemptions  from  sales,  1892 33  69 

Redemptions  from  sales,  1894 125  73 

To  Sheridan  Post,  G.  A.  K 269  50 

To  Kingold  Post,  G.  A.  R 130  00 

From  excise  fund 2,276  94 

From  licenses 662  65 

From  justices'  fines 834  50 

From  sinking  fund  (judgment) 1,119  89 

From  special  surplus  fund,  overpayment  of  taxes. , .  10  81 
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From  special  sinking  fund,  return  of  interest  charged 
and  collected  in  excess  of  two  per  cent,  and  part  of 
allowance  under  provisions  of  same  act  relating 

thereto ¥S4(i  12 

Purchase  of  revenue  bonds 10,000  00 

Interest  and  premium  on  revenue  bonds 19,573  27 

Interest  on  funded  debt  bonds,  1893 1,090  20 

Interest  on  Grand  avenue,  etc.,  improvement 5,232  25 

Interest  on  Fulton  ayenue,  etc.,  improvement 570  00 

Interest  on  Flushing  avenue  improvement 1,857  00 

Interest  on  Steinway  avenue  improvement 1,053  90 

Total  payments ?941,350  95 

Total  receipts fl,333,838  43 

Total  payments 941,350  95 

October  1, 1895,  cash  balance  on  haJid ?392,487  48 


ANALYSIS  OF  CASH  BALANCES. 

Sinking  funds,  for  public  debt,  and  interest,  etc f28,703  20 

Sinking  funds,  for  redemption  of  revenue  bonds,  etc.  2G1,945  18 

Improvement  funds 37,346  34 

Improvement  funds,  first  ward 8,530  73 

Tax  sale  and  surplus  funds 1,247  13 

Trust  funds 2,507  51 

Hospital  fund ■ 29  53 

Judgments  fnnd 2,007  06 

Sciiool   funds 19,744  20 

County  funds 5,859  60 

Ward  funds  and  Flushing  avenue  repair  funds 13,363  10 

Charter  and  special  funds 11,143  89 

Total  $392,487  48 
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STATEMENT    OF    BONDED    1 

Seven  per  cent.  Xewtowu  funded  debt  bonds ?101,500  00 

Se^en  per  cent.  Newtowu  refunded  debt  bonds 64,000  00 

Six  per  cent.  Newtown  refunded  debt  bonds 112,600  00 

Four  per  cent.  Newtown  refunded  debt  bonds 16,000  00 

Seven  per  cent,  funded  debt  water  bonds 170,000  00 

Five  per  cent,  refunded  water  debt  bonds 75,000  00 

Four  per  cent,  refunded  water  debt  bonds 45,000  00 

Six  per  cent,  water  debt  bonds 47,000  00 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  water  debt  bonds 34,000  00 

Seven  per  cent,  survey  and  map  bonds 12,000  00 

Five  per  cent,  refunded  survey  and  map  bonds 66,000  00 

Seven  per  cent,  fire  department  bonds 20,000  00 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent,  fire  department  bonds. .  35,000  00 

Four  and  one-haif  per  cent,  public  school  bonds 220,000  00 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent,  public  school  bonds,  new  122,000  00 

Fiv^  per  cent,  engine-house  bonds 16,000  00 

Five  per  cent,  station-house  bonds 15,000  00 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent,  funding  debt  bonds,  1893.  112,000  00 
Four  aud   one-half   per   cent,    street   improvement 

bonds   573,500  00 

Four  and  one-half  per  cent,  general  improvement 

bonds  790,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1883 106,500  00 

Kevenne  bonds,  1884 53,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1885 77,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1886 44,500  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1887 6,500  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1888 39,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1889 29,500  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1890 28,500  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1891 50,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1892 80,000  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1893 50,000  00 
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Revenue  bonds.  1894 $(iO,(IOO  00 

Revenue  bonds,  1895 50,000  00 

$3,321,000  00 
Wator  bonds  delivpreO  by  mayoi'  as  per  resolu- 
tion of  common  council: 

To  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works 3,000  00 

To  F.  W.  Miller 3,000  00 

Total  bonded  indebtedness $3,327,000  00 

Respectfully, 

LUCIEN  lilNAPP, 

dtp  Treasurer  and  Receiver. 


Taxes   of   1895  —  Levied  by  the  Common  Council,  December 

30,  1895— Approved  by  the  Mayor  December,  30,  1895. 

IIS'FOKMATIOX  FOR  TAXPAYERS. 

ASSESSOKS'  VAI.rATiOXS. 

"  First  ward |S,:tli,160 

Second  ward 2.08;i,()80 

Third   ward 2,622,772 

Fourth  ward  ;!,945,310 

Fifth  ward 2,933,710 

|il«.S99,r,32 

STAl'E   AND    COUNTV   TAXES. 

State  and  county  purposes ^S.'i.224  91 

Expenses,  Blissville  bridge 1.510  20 

Surplus 1,237  56 

Interest 3,05(1  20 

Support  of  county  poor 2.700  07 

|04,fi:!7  94 
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Public  debt  and  interest ?104,r!r.S  42 

Interest  on  general  improvement  bonds 4-'!. inn  fi^ 

Support  of  schools 112.11(1(1  00 

Salaries ri(i.l20  00 

Police  department 58,050  00 

Fire  department 40,000  00 

Health  department  9,000  00 

Contingent  fund  :!7,500  00 

Poor  fund 8,000  00 

Judgment  fund 09,937  50 

For  hoard  of  examiners  of  plumbers,  etc 2,100  00 

Public  library ;5,000  00 

»523,981  55 

TOTAL  OP  TAXES, 

State  and  county 194,637  94 

City 523,981   55 

Ward 76,112  00 

«694,731  49 


SUMMAKS  OF  R4 
City. 

First  ward 3.10 

Second  ward 3.10 

Third  ward 3,10 

Fourth  ward 3.10 

Fifth  ward 3.10 


8  ON  «100, 


4.21 

4.20 

'  4.21 

4.16 


The  interest  of  $21,707.50  for  the  year  1895  on  water  bonds  is 
not  included  in  the  tax  levy,  but  will  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of 
water  taxes. 

The  interest  on  bonds  for  the  improvement  of  Jackson  and  Ver- 
non avenues  and  the  boulevard  for  the  year  1895  is  $25,807.50,  of 
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which  there  is  included  in  the  levy  $10,372.50  and  the  balance, 
fl5,435,  is  to  be  paid  from  the  collections  of  the  assessment. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

City  and  ward  taxes  may  be  paid  within  thirty  days  before  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1895,  free  of  charge ;  during  the  next  thirty  days 
1  1-3  per  cent,  will  be  added.  After  such  sixty  days  said  taxes 
will  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  manner  provided  by  law, 
together  vrith  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  the  1st  day  of  February,  1895. 

The  State  and  county  tax  may  be  paid  with  the  addition  of  one 
per  cent,  fees  thereon,  within  thirty  days  before  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1895.  After  the  3d  day  of  March,  1895,  five  per  cent,  will 
be  added;  and  if  not  paid  within  the  prescribed  time,  such  tax 
will  be  collected  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  together  with  interest  thereon,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Tax  bills  will  be  furnished  on  application  (personally  or  by  mail), 
subject,  however,  to  such  additions  to  the  items  of  "  Percentagea  " 
and  "  Interest "  as  the  lapse  of  time  may  render  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Applicants  must  state  ward,  block  and  lot 
numbers,  or  give  an  exact  description  of  their  property. 

N.  B. —  Communi cations  must  be  accompanied  by  return 
postage. 
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Bonded  Indebtedness  of  Towns  in  County  of  Richmond, 

MiDI>LETOWN. 

Two  bonds  of  1801,  $1,000  eacli,  iutciest  6  per  teul,— $2,000,  oue-balE  payabli 
June  1,  1895,  and  June  1,  1896. 

Four  bonds  of  1893,  92,500  each,  interest  6  ]iev  cent.— $10,000,  one-quarter  pay- 
able Sept.  1,  1897,  one-quarter  oiinDally  thereafter. 

Four  certificates  issued  Nov.  24,  1894,  amounting  to  $1,064,  interest  S12.9T  — 
$1,064,  pajablo-  March  I,  1895. 


Four  bonils  of  1894,  Sl,o(iO  caeli,  iotercHt  (1  per  uent.— $6,000,  one-quarter  pay- 
able May  1,  1895,  June  1,  1895,  Atiril  16,  1896  and  May  1.  1896. 

One  town  certificate,  $250,  May  15,  1894,  interest  6  per  cent.— $250,  payabls 
May  15,  1895, 

SOUTIIFIELD. 

Thirty-eight  bonds  of  1891,  $600  eacb,  and  sis  bonds  saoio  issue,  $1,000  each, 
interest  4  pet  cent.— $2((,200.  One  bond  of  $600,  payable  Dee.  1,  1894,  and 
annQally  thereafter  with  the  last  bond  payable  Dec.  1,  1932. 


Westpield. 


No  bonded  indcliteilii'^ 


Castletos.— (Village  of  New  Brighton,) 
By  eliarter  tie  power  to  issue  moneys  is  wholly  and  solely  vested  in  the  trus- 
tees of  said  village. 

The  above  is  a  transcript  of  a  atateiniint  Gled  witli  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
February,  1895,  and  furnished  to  ns  by  Mr.  F,  C.  Vitt,  elerk. 
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School  Districts  Bonded  in  Richmond  County. 

AvfiUsT  31,  1895. 


TOW,,. 

ss, 

— ■ 

Psyi^e-M 

$35,400  00 

Last 

CasUeton... 

Nj 

2 

i  18W9 
i  18^0 

$bO  000  00 
8  000  00 

1*32,600  00 

(1899 
J  1900 

4 

^  000  00 

32,000  00 

1911 

1N8J 

7  500  00 

4,500  00 

3,000  00 

Middletown 

Nn 

1891 

98  000  00 

98,000  00 

1944 

Nf. 

M 

isqi 

13  000  00 

12,000  no 

1915 

4 

188q 

i  700  00 

J> 

1890 

500  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

1900 

4  'OOOO 

225  00 

4,275  00 

1914 

2  000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

4 

1894 

4  300  00 

430  00 

3,870  00 

n 

1S93 

35  000  00 

25,000  00 

fi 

1891 

30  000  00 

12,000  00 

18,000  00 

1901 

7 

1B95 

3  500  00 

K 

1895 

2  100  00 

2,100  00 

1905 

1,777  77 

WeBtfield.. 

No 

b 

1H95 

118  5  00 

11,875  00 

1914 

This  statement  was  funiifihec]  to  our  coinniittec  by  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
West,  school  com  in  if-si  finer 


The  assessed  valuation  of  Richmond  county  as  efjualized  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  December,  189-5; 

Castleton $8,615,287  48 

NorthfieM 4,054,253  40 

Middletown 3,142,046  38 

Southfleld 2,533,908  38 

Westfi''ld -.,.  1,925,770  36 

$20,271,260  00 

The  county  budget $387,397  59 


Yours  very  truly, 

.  JOHK  R  TEAESON,  Chainaan. 
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New  York  Tax  Levy,  1895. 

VALUATION, 

Eeai  estate »1,646,028,655  00 

Personal  estate 288,575,587  00 

Shareholders  of  banka 82,S43,420  00 

$2,016,947,662  00 
Amount  of  tax 38,403.761  18 

Rate,  1.91  per  cent. 

Bate  on  personal  estate  of  oertain  corporations,  1.7278  per  cent. 

Confirmed  at  1.40  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  August  27, 1895. 


Finance  Department— Abstract  of  Transactions  of  the  Finance 
Department  for  the  Week  Ending  February  1,  1896. 

DEPOSITED   IN   THE   TREASOEY. 

To  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund $79,012  34 

To  the  credit  of  the  city  treasury 910,647  94 

Total $989,660  28 

BONDS   AND    STOCK   ISSUED. 

Three  per  cent,  bonds $520,360  04 

Three  per  oent.  stook 5,000  00 

Total $525,360  04 


WARRANTS   BEQISTBRBD    FOR   PAY  MB  NT. 

The  mayoralty : 
Salaries  and  contingencies,  mayor's  ofBce $2,024  98 

The  common  council: 

City  contingencies $100  00 

Salaries,  common  council 7,191  44 

7,291  44 
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The  finance  department: 

Cleaning  markets 1778  43 

Salaries,  chamberlain's  office 2,083  33 

Salaries,  finance  department 18,886  88 

Interest  on  the  city  debt 

The  aqueduct  commission: 

Additional  water  fund 

The  law  department: 
Contingencies,  corporation  attorney's 

office f  142  00 

Contingencies,  law  department 1,250  00 

Salaries,  counsel  to  commissioner  of 

street  improvenients,  twenty-third 

and  twenty-fourth  wards 516  66 

Salaries,  law  department 11,661  54 

Bureau  of  public  administrator: 
Salaries,  bureau  of  public  adaninia- 

trator 

The  department  of  public  works: 

Additional  water  fund f  1,044  20 

Aqueduct,  repaid,  maintenance  and 

strengthening 2,838  10 

Boring  examinations  for  grading  and 

sewer  contracts 73  50 

Boulevards,  roads  and  avenues, main- 
tenance of 1,353  99 

Bridge  over  Harlem  river,  between 

First  and  Willis  avenues 371  66 

Bridge  over  Harlem  riyer  at  Third 

avenue 561  66 

Bridge  over  Harlem  ship  canal  at 

Kingsbridge  road 853  83 

Bronx  river  works,  maintenance  and 

repairs 201  62 


121,748  64 
1,020  29 
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Croton  water  fund $7,109  46 

Fire  hydrant  fuud 266  33 

Free  floating  bathe 3^1  70 

Lamps  and  gas  and  electric  lighting.  90  00 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-flfth  street 

viaduct,  maintenance  and  repairs,  35  12 

Public   buildings,   construction   and 

repairs 322  CO 

Public   buildings,    Seventh   District 

Police  C&urt 7,426  50 

Public    building,  twenty-third    and 

twenty-fourth  wards,   iu   Ci'otona 

park 24  00 

Removing  obstructions  ia  streets  and 

avenues 82  00 

Repairing  and  renewal  of  pii>e9,  stop- 
cocks, etc 3,011  59 

Repairs  and  renewal  of  pavements 

and  regrading 1,530  27 

Repaving,  chapter  475,  Laws  of  1895,        67,590  40 

Eepaving  streets  and  avenues 4,655  00 

Repaving,  chapter  35,  Laws  of  1892,  2,291  76 
Restoring  and  repaving,  special  fund, 

department  of  public  works 1,854  12 

Roads,  streets  and  avenues,  nnpaved, 

maintenance  of  and  sprinkling. . . .  142  87 

Salaries, department  of  public  works,       21,445  89 

Bewers,  repairing  and  cleaning 1.052  25 

Street  improvement  fund,  June  15, 

1886 19.100  32 

Street  improvement,  for  surveying, 

monumenting      and      numbering 

streets 24  00 

Supplies    for    and    cleaning    public 

offices 5,735  67 

Water-main  fund 534  00 
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The  department  of  public  parks: 

Aquadiim $108  71 

Catliedral     paLl;way,     iiiiproveuient 

and  completion  of 31  50 

Coi'leai-s  Hook  pai*k,coDstructioii  and 

maintenau'je  of 21  00 

Harlem  river  bridges,  inaiutenance 

and  repairs 141  97 

Improvement  of  parks  and  parkwavs, 

chapter  11,  Laws  of  1804 1,523  22 

Maintenance  and  con-struction  of  new 

parka  north  of  Harlem  river 570  19 

Maintenanceand  government  of  parks 

and  places 9,358  91 

Riverside  park  and  drive,  construc- 
tion of 4,300  00 

The  department  of  public  charities  and  cor- 
rections; 

Public  charities  and  corrections 

Thi'   department   of   street    im- 
provements, twenty-third  aud 
twenty-fourth  wards: 
Bridges  crossing  the  New  York  and 
Hartford  railroad  depression  in  the 
twenty-third     and     twenty-fourth 

wards,  etc $20  06 

Bronx  river  and  other  bridges,  repair- 
ing and  maintenance  of,  etc 19  12 

For  making  rock  soundings,  borings, 

etc 183  00 

Maintenance,       twenty-third       and 

twenty-fourtli  wards 2,919  92 

Monumenting  avenues  and  streets, 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fonrth 
wards 3G  00 
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Sewers  anfl  drains,  twenty-third  and 

twenty-fourth  wards |305  50 

Salaries,   ofBce  of   commissioner   of 

street  improvements,  twenty-third 

and  twenty-fourth  wards 1,989  98 

Street  improvement  fund,  June  15, 

1886 4,738  91 

Surveying,  laying  out,  maps,  plans, 

etc.,     twenty-third     and     twenty- 

fourth  wards 153  00 

Telephone  service  and  contingencies,  65  00 

Williamsbridge  sewer  fund 28  00 


$26,513  99 


The  department  of  public  charities: 

Department  of  public  charities 4,396  62 

The  department  of  correction : 

Department  of  correction 12,966  05 

The  health  department: 

For  bacteriological  laboratoi'j ?2,112  42 

For  burial  of  honorably  discharged 

soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 175  00 

Fund  for  gratuitous  vaccination ....  300  00 

Health  fund,  for  disinfection 1,280  00 

Health  fond,  for  payment  to  board  of 

police 5,783  33 

Health  fund,  salaries 22.062  88 

Hospital  fund,  hospital  supplies 135  00 

31,798  63 

The  police  department: 
Contingent  expenses  of  central  de- 
partment and  station-houses,  etc. .  $916  66 

Police  fund 467,471  02 

Police  fund,  salaries,  clerical  force, 

etc 11,053  33 

Police  pension  fund 75,000  00 

Police  station-housea,alterations,etc.         2,916  66 
Supplies  for  police 9,583  33 
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The  department  of  street  cleaning: 
Cleaning  streets,  department  of  street  cleaning. ., 

The  Are  department: 

Fire  department  fund |61,332  47 

New  York  fire  department  relief  fund,       18,206  00 


The  department  of  buildings: 

Department  of  buildings,  special  fund 

The   department   of   taxes   and 
assessments : 

Salaries,  board  of  assessors. $1,733  33  ■ 

Salaries,   department   of   taxes  and 
assessments 10,685  93 

The  department  of  docks: 
Dock  fund 

The  board  of  education: 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York $10,567  36 

School-bouse  fund 6,910  00 

Public  instruction 5,653  40 

The  board  of  excise: 

Commissioners  of  excise  fund 

Printing,  stationery  and  blank- 
boobs: 
City  Eecord,  salaries  and  contingen- 
cies.    ?824  98 

Printing,  stationery  and  blank-books,  473  69 


Municipal  ciTil  service  examining  board: 
Civil  service  of  the  city  of  New  York,  expenses  of, 

The  coroners: 
Coroners,  salaries  and  expenses 

The  commissioners  of  accounts: 
Salaries,  commissioners  of  accounts 

[Senate,  Ko.  44.]  83 
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The  sheriff: 

Furniture,  keep  of  horses,  etc $50  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  sheriff's  office 

and  county  jail 148  90 

Salaries,  sheriff's  office 8,912  18 

Salaries,  county  jail 1,470  96 

The  register: 
Salaries,  register's  office 

The  bureau  of  elections: 
Election  expenses 

The  Judiciary: 

Salaries,  city  courts |27,291  33 

Salaries,  judiciary 94,729  89 

Charitable  institutions : 

Babies'  wards  of  the  Post  Graduate 
Hospital $1,288  96 

Mothers  and  Babies'  Hospital 885  00 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital for  Women 1,763  81 

New  York  Post  Graduate  and  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hospital 5,000  00 

New  York  Society  for  the  Belief  of 

the  Ruptured  and  Crippled 6,203  01 

The  Babies'  Hospital 1,408  28 

Miscellaneous  purposes: 

Advertising $738  40 

Armory  fund 217  00 

Armories  and   drill   rooms  —  wapes 

of  armorers,   engineers,   laborers, 

janitors,  etc 456  00 

Assessment  commission,  awards. ...  97  69 

Benjamin  Brewster  and  Richard  M. 

Hoe,  as  executors  and  trustees  of 

David  Dows,  deceased 25,395  81! 
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BlOKk  tax  assessment  map  fuod. . , .  |774  98 

Board  of  street  opening  and  improve- 
ment    166  66 

Board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment, expenses  of 250  00 

Bureau  of  licenses 1,045  83 

Change  of  grade  damage  commis- 
sion, twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth   wards 1,208  33 

Contingencies,     district     attorney's 

ofOce  6,551  37 

Examining  board  of  plumbers 85  00 

For  removal  of  old  gate-honse  at 
Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Ninteeenth  street 1,037  20 

For     the     preservation     of     public 

records  2,781  18 

Fund  for  street  and  park  openings. ,        22,lStO  12 

Jurors'  fees,  including  expenses  of 

jurors  in  civil  and  criminal  trials         9,584  00 

Judgments 3,594  30 

New  East  river  bridge  fund 1,887  13 

Bents 3,625  00 

Refunding  taxes  paid  in  error 28,335  70 

Revenue  bond  fund  —  Furnishings 
for  Appellate  division  of  the  Su- 
preme court 24  00 

Revenue  bond  fund — Compilation  of 

Arrears  of  taxes  and  assessments.  924  96 

Revenue  bond  fund,  county  clerk's 
office 566  65 

Salaries,  board  of  rerision  and  cor- 
rection of  assessments  {salary  of 
the  recorder) 83  33 

Salaries,  commissioner  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  {salary  of  the  recorder),  83  3c 
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Salaries,  inspectors   and   sealers   of 

weights  and  measiirea $450  00 

Trustees  of  tlie  Seventh  Kegiment 
armorj 8,000  00 

Unclaimed  salaries  and  wages 16  51 

*120,170  50 

Total $1,492,527  00 
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Summons  and  complaint,  for  salary  as  assistant  clerk 
to  the  Board  of  Coroners  for  month  of  Dec,  1895. 

Trflnacript  of  judemeut 

Ceitified  copies  of  orders  confirming  report  and  tax- 
Certified  copy  of  order  confirming  report  of  commis- 
sioners in  said  matter.                      ' 

TrauBciipt  of  judgment.. 

Notice  of  pendency  of  action  and  summons  and  coni- 
jilaint.  To  foreclose  lien  npon  contract  of  said 
M(M.re  for  fumiahitig  materials  for  fitting  up  nortb 
end  of  the  arsenal  building  in  Central  park. 

Certified  copy  order  entered  at  a  Special  Term  of 
said  court  fixing  compensation  of  David  Leventritt 
for  aervioes  rendered  as  special  attorney  and 
counsel  to  tbe  corporation  in  said  proceeding. 

! 

1  pi 

8,100  00 
441  50 

20,000  00 

i 

§ 
1 

Opening  Tiffany  st.,  from  Loug- 
wood  ave.  to  Eaat  river. 

Opening  141st  st.,  from  Tbird  to 
St.  Anne's  ave.,  andftflm  center 
of  Cypress  ave.  to  Locust  ave.. 

Opening  Brown  place,  from  East 
133d  St.  to  East  138th  St. 

Opening  Hall  place,  from  East 
165th  St.  to  Intervale  ave. 

i 

In  the  matter  ot  opening  iieoatur 
ave.,   from   Kingsbridge  road  to 

In  the  matter  of  establishing  per- 
manently,     the    location      and 
boundaries  of  the   Fort  Wash- 

Uodge  &    Bliss   Co.    (a  corpora- 
Hou)    against  The  Mayor,  etc., 
Joseph  Moore,  and  others. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of 
Jacob  Lorillard  and  others,  for 

appraisal,   under    chapter  (249, 
Laws  of  1890. 

I 
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Statement  of  the  City  Debt  as  Rbpre8BNtbd  in  Bonds  and 
Stocks  Outstanding  January  31, 1896. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BONDED  DEBT. 


Funded  Deb  I, 

.  Payable  from  the  Siuking  Fund,  ii 

ordinances  of  thi  coinmoo  conn 

.  Payalilo  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  uuder 

proTiaions  ot  chapter  ®3.  se-tion  6, 

Lawa  of  IStS,  a;id  section  176,  New 

Tork  city  Consolidation  Aot  ol  1882. 

-  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  under 

proTisions  of  chapter  383,  aection  8 

Laws  of  1878,  nnd  aection  193,  Nev 

York  city  Con  solid  atioo  Act  of  1882 

- 1  iiniended  by  chapter  178,  Law: 


of  II 


.  Pajable  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  uuder 
proviaions  of  tlie  conatitutioiial 
amendmeni  adopted  November  1, 
1884 

,  Payable  from  taiation,  aniier  provi- 
sions of  cliapter  490,  Laws  of  1883., 

.  Payable  from  taxation,  umler  tiie  sev- 
eral statutes  authorizing  their  isaue. 
..  Bonds  issued  for  local  improvements 
after  June  9.   1880 

.  Debt  of  tlie  ainiesed  territoiT  of  West- 
chester count;  (chapter  32S,  Laws 

of  1874) 

Delitofthe  annexed  t*rri  Wry  of  Weat- 
chester  connty  (chapter  934,  Luwh 
of  1895) 

Total  funded  debt 

.  Deduct  Sinking  Fands  for  redemptioo 
of  debt  (investment  and  cash) 

Net  funded  debt 


tnder  sjiecial  laivi 
D  anticipatio — '  • 
.  iBSueilin  aulicipatioi 


9,700,000  00 


33,fi7O,0OO  00 

445,000  on 

49,598,246  05 


5,429  9 


SI8.5,588,597  08 
75,703,087  63 


82,n00,600  00 
9,700,000  00 


B9, 875, 721  12 
9,812,100  00 

33,977,000  00 

445,000  00 

49,599,046  05 

9,430,429  91 

490,500  00 

234,009  64 

8186, 063, 40B  70 

75,8.38,935  92 


'Cash— City  treasnry  aoeounli Jl, 840, 628  97 

Sinking  Fund  for  tlie  redemption  of  l.be  cifv  debt 2,260,815  32 

Sinking  Fund  for  Hie  redemplion  irf  the  city  debt,  No.  2...     1,327,823  87 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  ou  the  cir.y  debt,        485, 5nO  S7 

Total  cash $5,914,824  7S 

City  ov  Nkw  York,  Finance  Dkpsktment.  i 

(JoMi'TROLLER's  Office,  FefrTKoi'j  1, 1896.  ( 

J.  S.  BARRETT, 
General  Bookkeeper. 
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TO  OFFSET  NEW  YORK'S  INCURRED  DISADVANTAGE  OF  83.00  PER 
$1,000  IN  HER  ANNUAL  TAX  RATE,  SHE  WOULD  RECEIVE  THE 
FOLLOWING  ASSETS,  OVER  AND  ABOVE  BROOKLYN'S  DEBT  OF 
862,000,000,  VIZ.  : 

Estlmnted  value. 

Water  works  aud  ceSBrvoirs tS20,294,000 

Prospect  park  nnil  Boat  Side  lamis 15,510,000 

(a)  Other  parks 3,160,493 

School  liouseB 8,500,000 

(h)  Fire  department— houses,  liorsee  and  equipment 1,659,700 

(c)  Police  department— houses,  horses  and  equipment.. 

Public  market , 

Brfioklyo  bridge  (cost  to  Brooklyn).. 

Real  estate  (bought  in  under  arrears  aet) - 

Arrears  of  taiea  and  water  rates.. 

,d)  City  buildings  and  other  property 

(e)  Uncollected  general  a 

(/)  Uncollected  special  a 

Penitentiary  and  connty  buihliugs,  Flathusli  . 

Kings  park  (St.  Johnland) 

is)  Special  assesemeuls  not  yet  levied 

(h)  County  buildinKS,  Brooklyn 

(i)  Armories 

Parade  grounds.  Kings  county 


2,000,000 

15,845,431 

471 ,079 


■n  debt,  1 


1 

2 

,000,000 

,899,000 
701,815 
773,617 
175,000 

$86 

750,370 
000,000 

$34 

750,370 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  BKOOKLYN'S  ASSETS,  JANUARY  1,  1895. 


(a)     Other  parks : 

City  park,  7!^  acres 

Tompkins,  7f  acres 

Cnrroll,  1  8-10  acres 

Washington,  30  1-16  acres 

Winthrop,  7li  acres 

Bushwiek,  27th  ward 

Sunset,  UJacrfs,  8th  ward 

RIdgewond,  45  acres,  26tli  ward.. 

Bedlord,  24th  ward 

Twelfth  Ward  park 


$150,000  00 
250,000  00 
390,000  OO 
1,500,000  00 
133,678  00 
105,308  00 


164,60 


OO 


184,025  00 
150,133  00 
132,745  00 
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(6)    Fire  department: 

Real  estate  and  housei $7(^3,900  00 

Horaea,  engines,  fire  boatB,  telegraph,  etc 675,800  00 

Firemen's  insurance  fund,  raortgagea  and  cash 200,000  00 

$l,t)59,700  00 

(o)    Police  department : 

Eeal  estate  and  station  houaei $1,099,000  00 

Horses,  police  boat,  patrol  and  telegraph 127 ,  100  00 

Police  pension  fund,  bond  and  cash 63,000  00 

$1,288,100  00 

(d)    City  buildings  and  other  property: 

Citj  ball  and  grounds,  IJ^  acres $700,000  00 

Municipal  buililing 280,000  00 

Municipal  building,  additional  site 265,000  00 

Tniaut  home  and  sphool.  Jama joft  road 75,()00  00 

Kent  avenue  basin  improvement 464,000  00 

Wallabout  Bay  improvement 913,000  00 

Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Myrtle  and  Vanderbilt  avenues 35,000  00 

Plot  of  ground,  First  aveuue,  43d  and  44th  streets 35,000  00 

$2,767,000  00 

(e>     Uncollected  general  aseesementa: 

November  30   ISfU 

(ill  lampH  and  posts  $3,S67  75 

Gliding  and  paying  265,092  45 

Ei'paving  40,579  34 

Sewer  31,705  99 

Opening  and  widening  3,330  74 

*364,:!76  -27 

(/)     UTicoUeoted  special  asaessments ; 

November  30,   1894. 

Proapect  park,  twenty-two  yearly  instaliDents $736,780  00 

Widening  North  Second  street 4J,757  18 

$779,537  18 

(S)    Special  assessments  not  yet  levied,  for  which  bonds  have 
been  issued ; 

Eighth  ward  improvement $650,000  00 

Twenty-sixtli  and  adjacent  wards,  sewers 999,000  00 

Sewerage  fund  bonds,  act  of  1892 250,000  00 

$1 ,899,000  00 
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(fc)    County  bnildings,  Brooklyn  : 

Court  houHe—laod  »Dd  bnilding $543,746  13 

Hall  ol  Records— land  and  building 7S7,210  61 

Jail—land  and  building 370,85d  12 

$1,701,814  8S 

(i)    Armories : 

13th  Regiment  old  armory — site  and  building $183,617  15 

13th  Regiment  new  armory— site  and  building 700,000  ttO 

14th  Regiment  new  armory — site  and  building 650,000  00 

23d  E^ment  new  armory- site  and  bnilding 660, H50  00 

33d  Regiment  old  atmory—site  and  building 140,000  00 

47tli  Regiment  new  armory— site  and  building 180,000  00 

47th  Regimen e,  Co.  "I,"  Oreenpoint  armory 10,000  00 

47th  Rogiment  old  armory  hall.  North  Second  slreet 50,000  00 

Sd  Battery,  old  armory,  23d  Regiment 160,000  00 

3d  Battery,  old  armory,  Dean  street 50,000  00 

$2,773,617  15 


IN  1895  THE  INTEREST  ON  BROOKLYN,  COUNTY  AND  TOWN  DEBT  IS 
AS  FOLLOWS: 

Principal.  Inttrest. 

City— Net  debt $50,184,000  00  181,409,934  83 

County 7,641,216  00  363,297  35 

Flatbush 987,000  00  say    48,350  00 

New  Utrecht 1,077,447  94  say   53,872  40 

Gravesend 1,825,083  02  say    91,254  15 

Flatlands 43,984  64  say     2,189  23 

$61,758,731  00  $1,968,897  96 
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